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LOOKING  AHEAD. 


passing   "anotlier  milestone  in   the 
stream  of  time,"  and  having  looked 
backward  a  little  in  our  last,  it  is  nat- 
ural now  to  look  a  little  at  what  may 
.be  before  lis.     In  addition  to  what 
may  be  called  the  routine  matter  of 
the  magazine,  keeping  our  readers 
abreast  of  the  times  in  all  that  con- 
cerns photography,   helping  them 
owt   of   their   difficulties,   and   en- 
couraging thein  when  they  do  well 
or  showing  them  their  errors  when 
they  don't,  we  have  always  liked  to 
have  certain   of  the   more  crying 
sins    or    shortcomings   as    targets 
against  which  to  launch  our  bolts 
in  the  hope  that  reiteration  would 
ultimately  have  its  effect. 

One  of  the  first  of  those  was  the 
use  of  a  Jens  of  too  short  focus  for  the  plate  employed,  making  the  photog- 
rapher select  a  too  near  point  of  sight,  thereby  giving  a  perspective  that 
a]ii>eared  false;  exaggerating  foreground  objects  and  dwarfing  those  in 
the  distance.  For  a  time  we  met  with  decided  success,  but  since  the  advent 
of  the  anastigmat  with  its  greater  covering  power,  and,  of  course,  its 
greater  cost,  the  tendency  to  return  to  a  too  short  focus  is  again  evident. 
There  is,  therefore,  still  \vork  in  that  direction,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
induce  the  owners  of  anastigmats  that  are  too  short  to  employ,  on  their 
ordinary  landscapes,  one  or  other  of  the  single  lenses  of  the  combination, 
reserving  the  doublet  for  their  snapping,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  such  that  it 
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does  not  much  matter  how  the  perspective  appears.  But  the  result  of  a  too 
near  point  of  sight  is  now  so  well  recognized  that  the  falling  away  men- 
tioned is  likely  to  be  but  temporary,  so  that  for  a  time  at  least  we  may  "let 
up"  on  that  subject  for  the  present. 

But  there  are  still  three  mistakes  so  common  as  to  be,  on  this  side  at 
least,  almost  universal,  and  so  serious  that  until  they  are  corrected  there 
can  be  no  perfect  technique.  They  are  a,  the  giving  of  too  short  exposures 
with  the  consequence  of  a  too  prolonged  development,  resulting  in  all  the 
shadows  being  equally  black  and  all  the  lights  being  equally  white,  b,  The 
use  of  ordinary  plates  or  films  sensitive  only  to  the  blue  and  blue-violet, 
and  consequent  false  rendering,  instead  of  the  more  or  less  orthochromatic 
variety  more  or  less  sensitive  to  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  c,  The 
employment  of  unbacked  plates  involving  not  only  pronounced  halation, 
but  a  general  degradation  of  the  image  seen  only  by  comparing  the  images 
on  backed  and  unbacked  plates,  but  once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Our  targets,  then,  for  this  year  of  grace  1904  shall  be  this  trinity  of 
technique,  attention  to  all  three  being  essential  to  technical  success ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  pictorial  photography  in  which  tech- 
nique has  been  neglected  is  like  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor.  We  shall  return 
to  it  again  and  again,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  reproducing  whatever 
may  be  said  in  its  favor  by  others ;  and  in  a  series  of  special  articles,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  found  on  another  page,  under  the  caption  of  "The 
Trinity  of  Technique,"  deal  with  all  three  as  exhaustively  as  possible. 
Those  articles  will  doubtless  contain  much  that  has  often  been  said  before, 
but  they  will  be  none  the  worse  for  that,  as  photographers  are  conservative 
and  the  disease  is  chronic. 

For  the  rest,  we  do  not  care  to  boast,  hardly  to  promise,  unless  to  say 
that  as  in  the  past  so  shall  it  be  in  the  future,  plus  the  improvement  that 
experience  brings,  and  we  are  never  too  old  to  learn.  Nor  does  the  im- 
provement of  the  magazine  rest  altogether  on  ourselves,  our  readers  could 
help  us  much.  We  do  not  expect  all,  or  even  many  of  them,  to  write  arti- 
cles, although  if  they  would  send  us  such  as  are  suitable  they  should  have 
our  thanks,  as  well  as  payment ;  but  there  are  few  who  could  not  give  us 
notes  of  their  experiences  that  would  make  interesting  reading  and  add 
considerably  to  the  usefulness  of  the  magazine.  And  they  could  help  us 
in  another  way  by  increasing  our  circulation.  If  all  who  during  the  last 
decade  have  told  us  of  the  benefit  derived  from  our  pages  would  make  a 
point  of  each  getting  for  us  one  additional  subscriber,  and,  of  course,  the 
more  the  better,  they  would  be  working  also  for  themselves,  as  in  certain 
directions  at  least  improvement  and  increased  income  go  hand  in  hand. 


THE  TRINITY  OF    TECHNIQUE.— I. 

Exposure 

By  Dr.  John  Nicol. 

CAX  anything  new  be  said  about  exposure?  I  think  not;  and  yet, 
there  is  nothing  connected  with  photography  about  which  it  is  so 
necessary  to  re  thresh  the  often  well  threshed  subject.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  75  per  cent,  of  all  who  photograph  take  to  the 
camera  for  an  amusement  or  a  mere  pastime  as  they  take  to  base  or  foot- 
ball, and  with  no  higher  aim ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  prefer 
a  camera  in  the  hand  with  which  they  can  snap  at  whatever  pleases  the  eye 
without  thought  or  care,  to  a  camera  on  the  stand  with  all  of  both  that  it 
implies ;  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  knowledge  of  how  to  direct 
either.  Such  heedless  use  of  the  hand  camera ;  a  useful  instrument  when 
kept  within  its  limitations ;  while  largely  adding  to  the  number  of  camera 
users  has  lowered  the  tone  of  photography  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and 
so  blunted  the  preception  of  the  photographers  themselves  as  to  make  them 
satisfied  wath  the  merely  white  and  black,  the  result  of  the  under-exposure, 
and  unable  to  see  the  difference  between  it  and  the  print  full  of  delicate 
detail  and  with  all  the  degrees  of  gradation  that  were  in  the  object  or 
subject. 

Hut  there  are  always  the  chosen  few,  in  this  case  I  have  supposed  them 
to  amount  to  25  per  cent.,  who  aim  at  picture  making,  and  who  employ  the 
camera  on  the  stand  for  the  ninetv  and  nine  subjects  for  which  it  is  neces- 
sary ;  employing  the  hand  camera  only  on  the  remaining  one  which  is 
within  its  limitations ;  and  it  is  for  them  the  series  of  articles,  of  which  this 
is  the  first,  is  written. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  pictorial  photographers  are  inclined  to  belittle 
photographic  technique  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  the  basis  of  all  good 
work,  or  at  least  the  knowledge  of  how  to  produce  it  where  it  is  wanted 
is  so ;  and  he  who  neglects  it  does  so  to  the  detriment  of  his  work.  The 
most  important  unit  of  the  trinity  of  technique  is  luifloubtedly  exposure, 
I  would  say  correct  exposure,  but  that  there  is  a  degree  of  latitude  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed,  within  which,  by  modification  of  development, 
excellent  work  may  be  done,  and  hence  the  better  way  is  to  say  that  the 
foundation  of  all  good  work  is  sutTicicnt  exposure ;  sufficient,  because  while 
nothing  can  be  made  from  an  under  exposed  plate  or  film,  almost  anything 
may  be  done  with  exposures  ten  or  even  twenty  times  the  normal  or 
correct.    It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  while  good  negatives  may 
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be  developed  on  an  over-exposed  plate  better  or  more  perfect  negatives 
can  come  only  from  practically  correct  exposure :  and  while  here  I  shall 
deal  mainly  with  stiiKcienl  it  shoidd  be  the  aim  of  the  photographer  to  get 
as  near  to  the  correct  as  possible. 

In  nature  there  is  very  little  white  and  no  real  black,  as  even  a  piece  of 
black  velvet  at  a  short  distance  is  merely  grey,  and  there  shonld  be  little  of 
the  one  and  none  of  the  other  in  our  prints,  although  from  nnder- exposure 
there  is  too  often  nmcb  of  both.  It  is  frc<piently  said  as  matter  of  surprise 
that  notwithstanding  the  improvements  in  lenses  and  material  the  work  of. 


say,  thirty  years  ago  was  better  than  that  of  to-day,  and  it  is  not  far  from 
the  truth,  so  far  at  least  as  the  technique  is  concerned ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  to  those  improvements  is  to  be  attributed  the  falling  away.  The 
landscape  lenses  of  those  days  were  generally  single  with  a  working  aper- 
ture of  f-i6,  and  were  more  generally  worked  at  f-22  or  f-32,  and  the  plates 
were  slow  enough  to  require  minutes  rather  than  seconds,  so  that  when 
Wilson  caught  his  "Breaking  Wave"  by  an  off  and  on  exposure  with  his 
highland  bonnet  it  was  something  to  be  talked  about  for  years.  With  ex- 
posures of  from  five  to  five  and  twenty  minutes  there  was  little  chance  of 


8  The  American  Amateur  Photographer. 

giving  too  little,  and  ''expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  lights  take  care  of 
themselves"  was  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory. 

Modern  lenses  with  large  apertures  and  rapid  plates  have  reduced  min- 
utes to  seconds  and  fractions  thereof,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
the  latitude,  brought  "snapping**  as  an  epidemic,  and  the  latitude  being 
largely  on  the  over  and  hardly  at  all  on  the  under  side  under-exposure  and 
its  consequences  are  everywdiere  visible. 

The  photographer  should  never  forget  that  however  sensitive  or  rapid 
a  plate  two  things  or  rather  actions  must  take  place  before  a  developable 
image  can  be  produced,  the  overcoming  of  the  inertia  that  precedes  all 
motion ;  and  whatever  the  latent  image  may  be  its  production  is  certainly 
a  result  of  the  motion  of  energy ;  and  the  impressing  of  the  image.  The 
weaker  the  light  the  greater  the  time  required  for  those  two  actions,  and 
hence,  unless  time  enough  be  given  to  impress  the  weakest  detail  in  the 
shadows  no  amount  of  development  will  bring  anything  but  fog  or  bare 
glass  where  shadow  detail  should  be. 

Then,  not  only  does  under-exposure  give  blacks  where  shadow  detail 
should  be,  but  it  leads  to  the  destruction  of  gradation  in  the  lights.  Nature 
shows  many  degrees  between  half-dark  and  highest  light,  but  in  an  under- 
exposed negative  they  are  all  alike,  all  equally  high ;  that  is,  in  the  negative 
all  equally  opaque.  The  action  of  the  developer  is  cumulative,  and  if 
stopped  at  the  proper  time  each  light  would  have  its  own  degree  of  trans- 
lucency,  but  the  action  is  continued  in  the  hope  of  getting  at  least  some 
trace  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  with  the  result  that  all  become  equally 
opaque,  giving,  as  already  said,  a  print  in  white  and  black. 

From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  keynote  of  success  in  landscape 
photography  is  sufficient  exposure,  although  correct  exposure  would  be 
better,  and  that  in  any  case  it  should  always  be  on  the  side  of  over  rather 
than  under ;  over-exposure  to  any  reasonable  extent  being  easily  taken  care 
of  by  modification  in  development,  while  a  much  under-exposed  plate  is 
beyond  redemption. 

But  how  is  correct  exposure  or  an  approximation  thereunto  to  be  ascer- 
tained ?  Mainly  by  experience,  although  some  of  the  actinometric  exposure 
meters  are  helpful ;  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  experience,  they  may  be  made 
largely  to  take  its  place.  There  are  those,  of  whom  I  have  a  claim  to  be 
one,  who  through  that  experience  can  feel  as  if  by  instinct  just  what  an 
exposure  should  be  under  almost  all  kinds  of  circumstances;  but  to  wait 
for  that,  which  in  my  case  has  been  the  outcome  of  over  half  a  century  of 
almost  constant  experiment,  is  hardly  to  be  recommended.  An  actino- 
metric exposure  meter  combined  with  the  use  of  a  notebook  and  careful 
observation  will  do  much  for  the  beginner,  provided  he  carefully  notices 
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the  first  appearance  of  the  image  during  development,  and  learns  to  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  an  over  and  an  under-exposure.  I  have  used 
both  the  Wynne's  and  the  Watkins'  meters  with  decided  success,  although 
the  indications  of  both  are  generally  about  20  per  cent,  shorter  than  I  care 
to  give ;  and  with  that  added  come  very  close  to  the  time  indicated  by  my 
own  experience.  In  so-called  time  tables  I  have  little  faith.  They  are  cal- 
culated for  "the  most  rapid"  plates,  the  rapidity  of  which  is  a  variable 
quantity,  and  for  the  light  given  to  the  landscape  during  various  altitudes 
of  the  sun,  which  is  equally  variable,  while  the  meters  recommended,  the 
actinometric,  give  a  fairly  correct  reading  for  both.  A  convincing  experi- 
ment in  this  direction  may  easily  be  made  by  exposing  a  slip  of  printing  out 
paper  to  reflected  light  till  it  has  assumed  a  certain  tint,  carefully  noting 
the  number  of  seconds  required.  Repeat  the  experiment  several  times  with, 
in  each  case,  an  interval  of  several  days,  taking  care  that  the  tints  are  iden- 
tical, and  unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  the  differences  in 
the  times  required  to  produce  similar  tints  will  show  the  uselessness  of  the 
tables  which  take  it  for  granted  that  the  light  is  uniformally  in  proportion 
to  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  actinometric  expo- 
sure meters  the  fact  that  plates  vary  in  speed  and  that  plate  makers  are 
constantly  striving  after  increased  rapidity,  all  of  which  is  doubtless  true ; 
but  the  makers  of  the  instruments  profess  to  a  periodical  retesting  and  the 
issuing  of  corrected  speed  lists ;  and  even  if  they  did  not,  nothing,  is  easier 
than  for  the  photographer  to  do  so  for  himself.  The  focal  fraction  by 
which  the  speed  is  indicated  is  the  size  of  stop  through  which  the  plate 
would  be  properly  exposed  in  the  actinic  time,  the  time  taken  to  darken  the 
test  paper  to  the  standard  tint ;  and  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  meter  the 
speed  of  the  plate  is  made  to  tell  what  the  exposure  should  be,  while  a 
reversal  of  the  process  will  make  the  exposure  tell  the  speed  of  the  plate. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  plate  to  be  examined  will  be  something 
between  f-56  and  f-iii  of  the  Wynne's  speed  list,  which  will  include  most 
of  the  plates  in  ordinary  use ;  the  actinic  time  should  first  be  noted,  and,  say, 
three  exposures  made  on  one  plate,  or,  if  more  convenient,  on  three  small 
ones ;  the  first  for  one,  the  second  for  two,  and  the  third  for  four  seconds, 
and  with  an  aperture  of  f-32.  Development,  which  may  be  either  all 
together  or  separately,  will  show  which  is  most  nearly  correct,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  to  show  the  speed  of  the  plate  is  to  bring  the  stop  employed  in 
line  with  the  time  of  exposure,  when  it  will  be  found  in  line  with  the 
actinic  time.  Thus,  suppose  the  actinic  time  to  be  12,  the  time  of  the  suc- 
cessful exposure  two  seconds ;  bringing  f-32  in  line  with  the  two  on  the 
time  scale  brings  in  line  with  the  12,  the  actinic  time,  f-78,  which  is  the 
speed  of  the  plate. 


CAMEO  RELIEFS  BY  THE  CAMERA. 

THE  title  is  rather  misleading,  as  it  is  not  cameo  reliefs,  but  the  appear- 
ance thereof  that  is  the  subject.  Nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the 
actual  method,  that  having  been  practised  long,  long  ago  for  more 
purposes  than  one,  but  it  was  with  it,  as  with  many  other  methods,  the  sim- 
ple modification  that  produces  the  curious  transformation  was  not  until 
recently  hit  on,  and  then  it  revealed  itself  to  two  independent  experimenters 
at  or  about  the  same  time. 

One,  in  England,  brought  the  matter  before  the  London  Camera  Club : 
the  other,  in  Ireland,  took  it  to  the  magazines,  with  the  result  that  at  first 
neither  was  quite  sure  that  there  was  not  a  plagiarist  somewhere,  but  soon 
both  became  satisfied  that  they  were  independent  discoverers. 

Briefly  stated,  the  effect  of  cameo  relief  is  produced  by  printing 
through  a  negative  and  a  positive  printed  from  it  placed  film  to  film  but 
slightly  out  of  register,  the  printing  being  done  in  the  camera.  That  is  the 
Englishman's  method,  while  the  Irishman  gets  softer  and  at  the  same 
time  excellent  results  by  placing  them  glass  to  glass  and  printing  in  the 
printing  frame. 

But  "cameo  relief"  does  not  by  any  means  convey  an  idea  of  the  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  results  obtainable  by  a  few  modifications  of  the  method. 
With  a  negative  and  positive  of  equal  density  and  in  perfect  register  the 
superimposed  plates  would  be  practically  opaque  and  give  no  print,  but 
slightly  out  of  register  a  head,  say,  would  be  indicated  by  a  series  of  lines 
white  or  black,  or  rather  dark  or  light,  as  might  be  desired,  and  the  more 
the  plates  were  out  the  broader,  of  course,  the  lines.  Then,  varying  de- 
grees of  density,  both  of  positive  and  negative,  give  each  a  diflferent 
result,  beginning  with  a  mere  line  indication  and  going  through  to  an 
apparently  solid  bust  of  any  desired  shade  of  density. 

Nor  need  the  experimenter  be  confined  to  glass  plates,  films  probably 
offering  greater  latitude  and  giving  greater  variety.  And  the  results  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  It  would  seem  that  specimens  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  London  Camera  Club  for  some  time  before  the  night  on  which  the 
method  was  explained  and  demonstrated,  and  while  they  called  forth  uni- 
versal admiration  and  considerable  discussion,  including  all  sorts  of  guesses 
as  to  the  method  of  their  production,  the  nearest  was  wide  off  the  mark. 

The  modus  operandi  is  so  simple  and  the  outcome  so  interesting  that 
we  hope  many  of  our  readers  will  give  it  a  trial,  and  if  they  do,  and  with 
anything  like  the  success  we  expect,  we  shall  try  to  induce  our  publishers 
to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  and  most  interesting  examples. 

(to) 


CONCERNING  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  DEVELOPING  PAPERS. 

By  Milton  Waide. 

**  T  T  is  all  in  the  making  of  the  negative."  This  is  often  quoted  by  the 
J[  writer  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  men  interested  in 
photography,  viz. :  "Wherein  lies  the  secret  of  your  beautiful  car- 
bon and  platinum  effects  obtained  in  your  prints  on  artificial  light  develop- 
ing paper  ?"  It  is  all  in  the  making  of  the  negative.  Greatly  to  be  regretted 
is  the  fact  that  the  demonstrators  employed  by  the  various  makers  of  such 
papers  are  unable  to  produce,  when  attempting  to  demonstrate  the  superi- 
ority of  their  brand,  the  best  that  the  product  is  capable  of  showing.  The 
amateur,  who  in  these  days  has  the  ability  to  know  an  ideal  production  for 
its  real  worth,  can  at  a  glance  point  out  the  defects  and  failures  in  the  very 
samples  which  the  makers  present  to  influence  their  patronage.  The  prints 
are  made  from  negatives  selected  from  those  usually  found  in  the  studio 
which  approach  the  effect  generally  called  "soft,"  most  of  them  developed 
with  pyro.  You  will  observe  that  the  prints,  if  full  of  detail,  are  grayish, 
with  no  brilliancy ;  if  snappy  and  bright,  they  are  marble-like  in  the  whites 
and  charcoal  black  in  the  shadows,  with  loss  of  many  fine  details  in  each. 

When  a  negative  is  shown  to  me  and  I  am  asked,  "Isn't  that  a  fine 
negative?"  I  invariably  reply,  "Fine  for  what?"  I  care  not  how  attractive 
the  negative  may  appear,  I  want  to  se^  a  print  made  from  it  upon  the  paper 
product  you  intend  to  use.  I  shall  look  through  that  negative  with  a  good 
strong  light  back  of  it,  then  at  the  print  made  from  it.  If  there  is  the  min- 
utest detail  visible  in  the  highest  light  or  deepest  shadow  of  that  negative 
which  is  absent  in  the  dried  print,  I  call  that  negative  far  from  ideal.    It  is 

not  even  attractive  to  me.  The  peculiar  sort  of  negative  I  have  found 
necessary  for  ideal  results  with  artificial  light  developing  papers,  is  one 
having  a  certain  relationship  of  the  whites  and  blacks,  one  to  the  other. 
In  the  few  seconds  required  for  printing,  all  the  finer  details  of  the  higher 
lights  must  be  registered  and  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  detail  in  the 
deepest  shadows  must  be  blocked.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  such  a  result  on  these  papers  with  a  pyro  developed  negative. 

It  took  three  years  of  experiment  to  obtain  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
formula  now  used  by  the  writer,  and  the  same  developer  is  used  for  both 
plates  and  prints  yielding  perfect  results  in  both. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  hosts  of  photographers,  amateur  and  professional^ 
now  working  at  haphazard  do  not  set  about  endeavoring  to  perfect  a  sys- 
tem of  regular  work,  taking  as  the  basis  of  that  system  the  exclusive  use 
of  artificial  light  developing  paper. 

Everything  is  in  its  favor,  nothing  against  it.  Time  required,  one- 
eighth;  price  of  material,  one-third;  quality  equals  carbon  or  platinum, 
uniformity  better  by  50  per  cent.    If  I  can,  you  can. 
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Our  readers  can  make  this  department  one  ot  interest  and  mutual  benefit  by  sending  in  occasionally  brief 
jarttcles  on  their  experiences.  Short,  plain  statements  of  facts  or  ideas,  hcwever  crudely  written  will  be 
welcomed. 

All  those  willing  to  help  us  in  the  way  indicated  in  ** Looking  Ahead**  should  send  their  contribution « 
•direct  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Dark-Room  Light. 

AN  accident  is  sometimes  a  good  thing,  at  least  so  it  was  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  ruby  glass  of  my  lantern  tmder  which  I  had 
groped  in  little  else  than  the  dark  for  years,  got  smashed  and  in 
our  nearest  town  there  was  not  another  to  be  had.  They  had,  however,  a 
few  pieces  of  orange  of  various  shades,  and  selecting  the  darkest  I  thought 
I  would  give  it  a  trial,  especially  as  I  had  promised  to  develop  some  groups 
that  I  had  taken  and  for  the  development  of  which  I  was  preparing  when 
the  smash  occurred.  On  lighting  up  under  the  orange  glass  the  light  was 
so  brilliant  that  I  was  afraid  even  to  try,  as  1  had  made  only  one  exposure 
on  each  group  and  feared  to  spoil  one  and  thereby  lose  the  expected  reward. 
Happening  to  have  a  few  sheets  of  "post  office  paper"  on  hand  that  were 
oiled  for  a  different  purpose  some  ti*T»e  ago,  I  placed  one  in  front  of  the 
orange  plate,  and,  although  the  lighl  was  still,  as  I  thought,  far  too  bril- 
liant, I  gave  it  a  trial.  The  result  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
although  the  light  was  such  that  I  could  easily  read  a  newspaper,  and  the 
plates  were  1 1 1  Wynne,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  fog  even  after  a  rather 
prolonged  development.  Of  course,  I  cover  the  tray  unless  during  the  mo- 
mentary from  time  to  time  examination  of  the  plate ;  and  so  long  as  that 
is  done  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  light  fog  with  even  the  fastest 
plate ;  and  so  no  more  groping  in  the  dark  for  me. 

Geo.  R.  Stevens. 

To  Make  5x8  Prints  With  a  5x4  Camera. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  better  that  the  camera  haye  a  rising  front, 
although  if  the  lens  covers  well  it  can  be  done  without.  First  make  a  neg- 
ative of  the  landscape  part  reaching  almost  to  the  top,  the  camera  being,  of 
course,  placed  horizontally.  Then,  on  a  second  plate,  make  an  exposure  on 
the  sky,  including  about  half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  landscape.  You  have  now 
two  negatives,  each  5x4,  and  it  is  easy  to  combine  them  in  a  print  so  as  to 
make  one  nearly  8x5.  For  this  purpose  I  employ  an  8j4x6j4  old  fashioned 
printing  frame  fitted  with  a  thick  plate  of  glass  on  which  to  place  the  neg- 
atives. A  piece  of  paper  the  full  size  is  placed  on  the  landscape  negative 
and  the  sky  part,  or  what  is  to  be  that  is  masked  in  any  one  of  the  well 
known  ways  and  the  negative  printed.  The  paper  is  then  slipped  up  to  the 
top  of  the  frame,  the  sky  negative  placed  under  it  and  printed,  masked  as 
before,  and  that  is  all  that  there  is  to  it.  Of  course  there  are  the  little 
dodges  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  printing  in  skies  that  I 
presume  space  would  not  be  found  for,  they  being  so  well  known,  but  if 
wanted  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  method  just  as  I  do  it  in  a  future  con- 
tribution. K.  RONALDSON. 

(12) 
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Qeaning  Bromide  Prints 

Many  are  troubled  with  stain  markings  or  degraded  whites  in  their 
bromide  prints,  and  various  are  the  methods  recommended  for  their  re- 
moval or  brightening.  I  believe  I  have  tried  them  all,  and  with  varied 
success ;  but  the  following,  given  to  me  as  a  secret  of  the  house  by  a  dis- 
charged operator,  is  out  of  sight  the  best.  Sixty  grains  each  of  iodine  and 
potassium  cyanide,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  potassium  iodide 
dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  water  make  a  stock  solution  that  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely, and  of  this  a  few  drops  are  put  in  two  ounces  of  water  in  a  teacup  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  and  the  stains,  or,  if  need  be,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
print,  swabbed  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  moistened  with  it.  It  acts  like  a  charm, 
removing  every  stain  or  objectionable  darkness  of  the  whites,  making  the 
prints  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  the  finest  velox. 

Andrew  Fullerton. 

Prints  on  India-Tint  Mounts. 

I  have  the,  according  to  some,  bad  taste  to  admirie  photographs  on  sunk- 
in  mounts  with  india-tiatSy  but  till  lately  have  never  been  able  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  prmt  to  stick  as  it  should  on  the  slightly  greasy 
surface.  Starch,  gum,  glue,  and  most  o£  the  commercial  mountants  have 
all  been  tried  and  found  wanting ;  the  corners  turning  up,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  print  leaving  the  mount.  But  now  the  trouble  is  gone.  Turning 
over  the  pages  of  an  old,  1891  I  think,  volume  of  the  British  Journal  Ahmur 
nac,  I  caune  across  just  the  thing  I  wanted,  and  I  was  not  looking  for  it 
either.  Here  ft  w,  or,  rather,  here  is  what  it  led  me  to  do.  Half  fill  a  wi<}e 
mouth  pint  bottle  with  waler^  add  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  arid 
shake  till  thoroughly  mixed,  not  dissolved,  as  the  author  of  the  article  says, 
because  it  is  not  soluble,  and  fill  up  mth  water.  It  will  keep  forever,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  pour  a  little  into  a  teacup,  moisten  a  tuft  of  cotton 
and  rub  it  over  the  tint  till  the  greasy  surface  is  gone.  On  such  a  rubbed 
mount  the  print  will  stick  as  firmly  as  on  any  other  surface. 

Martha  Harrison. 


Making  Old  Plates  as  Good  as  New. — At  the  Jubilee  Congress  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  a  paper  by  Leon  Vidal  was  read  on  the 
"Utilization  of  Sensitized  Plates  That  Had  Become  Fogged  Through 
Age."  Briefly,  he  recommended,  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  that  they 
should  be  immersed  for  from  three  to  five  minutes  in  a  one  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bichromate,  well  washed,  and  then  placed  in  the  devel- 
oper. The  only  difference  between  fresh  plates  and  plates  old  and  so 
treated,  he  said,  was  that  unless  the  bichromate  was  very  thoroughly  re- 
moved by  washing,  the  action  of  the  developer  would  be  slow,  and  even 
then  development  would  occupy  a  greater  amount  of  time.  From  the  dis-^ 
cussion  that  followed  it  was  evident  that  the  success  of  the  operation  de- 
pended on  the  strength  of  the  bichromate  solution  not  exceeding  the  one 
per  cent 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH-TOWER. 

By  Watchman. 

SPIRITS  of  both  kinds  seem  always  ready  to  play  sad  tricks  with  poor 
humanity  when  it  lays  itself  open  to  their  influence ;  but  the  kind 
that  come  from  the  "vasty  deep"  beat  John  Barleycorn's  production 
by  a  long  chalk.  The  most  striking  of  their  tricks  was  told  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  by  Mnie.  d'Esperance,  the 
lady  who  underwent  the  experience,  and  she  ought  to  know.  She  is  a 
"medium,"  one  to  whom  the  spirits  come  when  she  calls,  but  just  where 
from  is  not  told.  She  had  gone  into  the  cabinet  in  the  dark  as  usual,  sum- 
moning her  "spirit  guide,"  and,  whether  with  or  without  her  consent,  is 
not  said,  was  photographed  by  flashlight.  When  the  negative  was  devel- 
oped it  was  found  that  the  heads  had  been  changed,  the  head  of  the  spirit 
being  on  the  shoulders  of  Mme.  d'Esperance,  and  her  head  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  spirit.  Such  negatives  are  easy,  and  there  is  money  in  them  amongst 
the  believers,  who  are  more  numerous  than  the  unbelievers  would  believe. 


They  do  some  things  better  on  the  other  side.  The  British  agent  for 
the  Ansco  Gaslight  paper  offers  three  prizes ;  not  useless  medals,  but  valu- 
able articles  of  daily  use,  to  wit,  "A  solid  silver  hall  marked  tea  and  coffee 
service,  a  lady  or  gent's  i8-carat  gold  keyless  feVer  watch,  and  a  lady  or 
gent's  high  grade  cycle."  Nor  are  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  work  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  proof  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitor,  or  being 
that  may  be  merely  a  fluke ;  but  to  what  will  show  the  ability  of  the  prize 
taker  as  a  judge  of  art,  which  is  a  very  different  and  much  better  qualifica- 
tion. All  that  he  or  she  who  wants  the  tea  service,  the  watch  or  the  cycle, 
has  to  do  is  to  purchase  a  packet  of  Ansco  paper,  with  which  they  will  get 
•a  coupon  and  a  sheet  of  sixteen  photo-illustrated  Christmas  cards.  These 
are  to  be  returned  marked  in  what  the  competitor  considers  their  respec- 
tive order  of  artistic  merit,  and  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  who 
<:ome  nearest  to  the  popular  vote. 

4(       4t       aic 

Have  we  here  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  picture  postcard  craze  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  ?  I  think  not,  and  I  hope  that  of  one  phase  of  it 
we  never  will  have  any  knowledge.  From  one  London  shopkeeper  alone 
there  was  taken  by  the  police  authorities  no  less  than  27,550  cards,  many 
of  them  so  "disgustingly  immoral"  as  to  lead  the  police  court  judge  to 
condemn  them  to  destruction.  The  shopkeeper,  however,  was  said  to  be  a 
respectable  man,  and  as  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  help  in  the  matter,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  most  of  them  to  France,  from  whence  they  came, 
and  let  off  with  a  promise  to  be  more  careful  in  his  future  selections. 

*     «     ♦ 

Foreign  post  office  officials  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  number  of  pic- 
ture postal  cards  they  are  called  upon  to  handle.  The  craze  has  become  so 
popular  that  the  post  offices  at  many  resorts  have  been  fairly  swamped  with 
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the  cards.    It  is  estimated  that  192,000,000  picture  postals  were  sold  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  past  year. 

i|c       ]|c       ]|e 

A  writer  in  the  Das  Atelier  des  Photo graphen  has  a  poor  opinion  of 
4he  professional  photographer.  Writing  on  questions  of  the  day,  be  says 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  he  (the  professional)  encounters  is  the  judging 
of  exposures,  as,  while  the  amateur  successfully  employs  some  of  the  vari- 
ous instruments,  photometers,  actinometers,  or  other  measurers  of  actinism, 
he  turns  from  them  with  disgust  because  he  can  do  nothing  with  them. 
The  italics  are  mine,  but  surely  he  is  too  hard  on  the  poor  professional,  as 
to  conservatism,  rather  than  lack  of  ability,  should  be  laid  the  charge.  It 
is  quite  true,  however,  that  a  majority  of  the  professionals  do  not  give 
sufficient  exposure,  and  are  too  apt  to  trust  to  the  destructive  work  of  the 
retoucher  to  cover  their  shortcomings. 

sic        ak        3|( 

Our  "Western"  friend  enthuses  over  another  "New"  system  of  color 
photography  invented  by  a  John  H.  Powrie,  aided  by  a  Miss  Warner,  and 
by  which  they  will  by  and  by  produce  plates  at  the  rate  of  200  dozen  a  day 
that,  used  in  an  ordinary  camera  and  in  the  ordinary  way,  will  give  pictures 
in  all  the  colors  of  nature. 

Mr.  Powrie,  it  seems,  built  on  a  strong  foundation,  having  taken  up 
the  work  where  the  International  Color  Photography  Company  laid  it 
■down  after  spending  $100,000  on  it,  and  with  funds  supplied  by  Miss  War- 
ner has  brought,  or  will  soon  bring,  it  to  a  successful  issue.  I  truly  hope 
so,  but  on  reading  a  little  further  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  the  now 
old  and  well  known  Joly-McDonough  method  modified,  and  so  described 
as  to  make  sure  that  the  notice  has  been  copied  from  the  lay  press,  and  we 
all  know  how  near  the  truth  it  generally  gets  when  it  touches  on  matters 
■scientific.    Color  photography  has  so  often  been  so  near  and  yet  so  far  that 

a  good  supply  of  salt  is  handy. 

♦    *     ♦ 

I  am  sorry  to  have  again  to  question  the  dictum  of  Elizabeth  Flint 
Wade  in  her  "Round  Robin  Guild,"  and  only  do  so  to  prevent  mistaken 
information  getting  into  the  run  of  the  text  books.  The  rapidity  of  a  lens, 
in  the  photographer's  sense,  depends  solely  on  the  size  of  the  diaphragm  or 
aperture  in  relation  to  its  focal  length,  and  the  construction  of  the  lens  or 
the  kind  of  glass  has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Again,  the  equiva- 
lent focus  of  a  lens  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  position  of  the  stop,  as  she 
says,  but  is  the  length  of  a  doublet  that  is  equal  to  a  single  lens  that  will 
give  an  image  of  exactly  the  same  size.  The  diaphragm  slot  is  sometimes, 
perhaps  generally  not  very  far,  from  the  optical  center  of  the  doublet,  biit 
never  or  hardly  ever  quite  at  it.  Once  more,  bromide  of  ammonia  does 
not  give  "great  sensitiveness  to  gelatine  and  collodion  emulsions,"  but,  on 
the  contrary,  free  bromide  in  an  emulsion  largely  deprives  it  of  sensitive- 
ness. It  does  go  against  the  grain  to  thus  find  fault  with  any  colleague, 
and  especially  one  whose  work  I  have  so  long  admired,  and,  as  already 
said,  do  so  only  to  prevent  the  spread  of  misleading  information,  knowing 
■as  I  do  how  statements  are  thoughtlessly  copied  from  paper  to  paper  and 
even  from  book  to  book. 


THE  PIPER  DEFINITION  INDICATOR. 

By  S.  Stockton  Hornor: 

Knowing  that  Mr.  S.  Stockton  Horner  had  invented  and  wrought  out  independently  the  very  useful 
Definition  Indicator  and  brought  it  before  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  we  asked 
him  to  favor  us  with  such  a  description  as  would  enable  any  of  our  readers  to  construct  it  for  themselves,  and 
the  following  will  show  that  he  has  succeded  admirably.  We  cannot  concieve  of  anv  addition  to  the  camera 
that  could  be  more  useful ;  and  although  Mr.  Piper  was  two  or  three  years  ahead  ot  him  with  the  invention, 
the  independent  inventor  is  entitled  to  equal  credit. — Editok.  . 


THIS  device,  first  invented  by  Mr.  C.  Welborn  Piper,  and  described  by 
him  in  the  English  Amateur  Photographer  of  September  24,  1897, 
is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  pointer  heretofore  used  with  a 
focusing  scale.  It  may  consist  of  a  flat  piece  of  celluloid,  brass  or  other 
substance,  upon  which  lines  may  be  inscribed.  It  should  be  not  less  than 
ij/i  inches  long  and  of  such  a  width  as  is  convenient.  Across  the  middle 
of  this  should  be  inscribed  a  distinct  line,  SHARP.  (See  cut.)  In  use 
this  line  S  takes  the  place  of  the  pointer  ordinarily  used  with  a  scale.  On 
each  side  of  the  pointer  line  S  should  be  inscribed  a  line  (marked  8)  .08 
inch  from  line  S.  These  two  lines  marked  8  enclose,  then  a  space  of  .16 
inch.  This  is  the  distance  through  which  the  plate  (or  lens)  can  be  moved 
and  have  the  same  object  appear  sharp  in  the  photograph  when  using 
stop,  f-8. 

When  using  stop,  f-ii,  the  plate  (or  lens)  can  be  moved  through  .22 
inch  and  still  have  the  same  object  sharp.  Therefore  beyond  the  lines  & 
and  each  .11  inch  from  the  pointer  line,  SHARP  are  drawn  two  lines  of 
equal  length  marked  11.  For  convenience  in  seeing  they  should  be  some- 
what longer  than  lines  8. 

Beyond  the  lines  11  and  each  .16  inch  from  SHARP  (or  S.  for  twenty) 
are  drawn  two  lines  marked  16.  These  are  for  use  with  stop  f-i6.  Beyond 
the  lines  16  come  the  lines  22,  each  .22  inch  from  S ;  then  come  the  lines 
32,  each  .32  inch  from  S ;  then  the  lines  45,  each  .45  inch  from  S ;  finally 
the  lines  64,  each  .64  inch  from  S.    Just  as  the  other  lines  are  for  use  with 

the  stops  corresponding  to  their  respective 
numbers,  these  last  two  lines  are  for  use 
with  stop  f-64.  They  inclose  a  space  of  1.2& 
inch.  This  represents  the  distance  through 
which  the  plate  (or  the  lens)  can  be  moved 
and  have  one  and  the  same  object  in  sharp 
focus.  For  instance,  if  we  focus  on  a  dis- 
tant light  usinj^  tl:e  largest  stop  and  getting 
the  sharpest  foci  s,  then  stop  down  to  f-64, 
we  may  move  the  plate  (or  lens)  .64  inch 
forward  or  .64  inch  backward  and  have  the 
light  appear  still  in  focus.  In  the  foregoing 
spacing  of  the  lines  on  the  indicator  a  con- 
fusion disk  of  .01  inch  is  allowed  for.  This 
is  diameter  of  disk  usually  considered  al- 
lowable by  opticians.  If  in  practice  it  be 
found  that  coarser  focusing  is  satisfactory,  a 
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confusion  disk  of,  say,  .02  inch  may  be  allowed  for.  In  this  case  the  lines 
may  be  inscribed  just  twice  as  far  from  S — i.  e.,  lines  8  will  be  .16  inch  from 
S ;  lines  45  will  be  .90  inch  from  S.  If  it  be  found  that  allowing  a  con- 
fusion disk  of  .01  inch  gives  too  coarse  focusing,  then  one  of  .005  inch  may 
be  allowed.  In  this  case  the  lines  will  be  just  half  as  far  from  S.  Thus 
line  8  for  use  with  stop  f-8  will  be  .04  inch  from  C ;  line  64  for  use  with 
stop  f-64,  .32  inch  from  S. 

The  lines  drawn  nearest  S  should  be  numbered  with  the  f  number  of 
the  largest  stop  in  the  lens.  If  f-6.8  is  the  full  opening  instead  of  drawing 
the  first  lines  .08  inch  from  S,  they  should  be  drawn  .068  inch  (or  about 
.07  inch)  from  S  and  numbered  6.  If  the  stops  are  numbered  with  the 
U.  S.  numbers,  then  for  the  f  system  numbers  on  the  indicator  the  corre- 
sponding U.  S.  numbers  may  be  substituted :  for  8,  substitute  4 ;  for  11,8; 
for  22,  32 ;  for  45,  64 ;  for  64,  128. 

However,  the  iF  system  of  stops  should  be  used  if  possible,  as  it  is  based 
upon  mathematical  principles.  Numbers  need  not  be  used  ^t  all  if  it  can 
be  remembered  with  which  stop  each  pair  of  lines  go. 

This  indicator  will  be  found  most  useful  with  lenses  (such  as  the  mod- 
ern anastigmat)  having  a  flat  field  aild  giving  equal  definition  all  over  the 
plate.  If  lenses  not  giving  very  fine  definition  or  those  of  long  focus  are 
used  a  larger  confusion  disk  is  allowable.    The  lines  may  be  further  apart. 

The  above  described  indicator,  independently  worked  out  by  the  writer 
about  two  years  ago,  differs  somewhat  from  Mr.  Piper's  as  described  in 
the  English  Aniateur  Photographer.  In  his  a  number  of  lines  are  engraved 
.08  inch  apart.  There  is  a  center  pointer  line.  While  this  will  be  found 
convenient  enough  when  using  stops  of  the  f  system  which  are  8  or  mul- 
tiples of  8,  it  is  not  so  convenient  when  using  stop  f-ii  or  its  multiples.* 
There  is  a  commercial  form  on  the  English  market.  The  writer  does  not 
know  exactly  how  it  is  divided.  Since  the  angle  at  which  rays  of  light 
from  a  point  cross  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  the  same  for  the  same  stop,  no 
matter  what  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  may  be,  one  and  the  same  indi- 
cator does  for  lenses  of  any  focal  length.  Of  course  each  focal  length  of 
lens  requires  its  own  focusing  scale. 

This  indicator  will,  no  doubt,  have  its  largest  use  on  hand  cameras.  It 
may  be  used  as  follows :  Fasten  the  indicator  to  the  camera  in  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  pointer.  Its  outer  edge  should  run  closely  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  focusing  scales.  The  pointer  line  S  should  take  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  pointer,  lying  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

Suppose  we  want  to  take  a  picture  of  a  scene  at  the  shore.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  the  sea  and  clouds ;  twenty-five  feet  away  a  troop  of  acrobats ;  ten 
feet  away  a  youngster  gazing  in  open-mouthed  amazement.  The  problem 
is  this :  What  is  the  largest  stop  we  can  use  to  get  all  sharp  ?  Rack  out  the 
bellows  until  the  indicator  S  points  at  25  feet  on  the  focusing  scale.  Then 
one  line  8  on  the  indicator  will  come  opposite  say  20  feet  and  the  other 
opposite  say  50  feet  on  the  scale.  This  shows  that  all  objects  between  20 
feet  and  50  feet  away  will  be  sharp  should  we  make  an  exposure  using  stop 
f-8.    Now  in  the  supposed  case,  while  the  acrobats  would  be  sharp,  neither 

*Since  writing  the  above  the  Author  has  had  a  communicaiion  from  Mr.  Piper  in  which  he  says  that  he 
now  recommends  an  indicator  marked  for  all  the  stops,  f-8,  f-ii,  etc. 
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the  distance  nor  the  boy  would  be  sharp.  Glancing  again  at  the  indicator 
we  notice  that  the  two  lines  ii  are  opposite  say  i8  feet  and  lOO  feet  on  the 
scale.  This  shows  that  if  we  stop  down  to  f-ii,  all  objects  between  lOO 
feet  and  i8  feet  will  be  in  focus.  In  the  supposed  case,  while  the  distance 
will  be  sharp,  the  boy  is  still  out  of  focus.  Now  glance  at  the  two  lines 
marked  22.  One  will  be  opposite,  say  12  feet,  while  the  other  will  be  off 
the  scale.  Rack  out  the  bellows  until  the  nearest  22  is  opposite  100  feet ; 
then  the  other  22  will  be  opposite  10  feet.  This  shows  at  a  glance  that  with 
stop  f-22  all  objects  ten  feet  and  further  away  will  be  in  focus  should  we 
take  a  picture.  The  problem  is  solved.  Stop  down  to  f-22.  Let  one  22  on 
the  indicator  come  opposite  100  feet  on  the  scale ;  the  other  22  opposite  10 
feet  on  the  scale.  Snap  the  shutter  and  you  have,  as  you  desire,  the  sea, 
*  *  *  the  sea,  and  that  is  all.  While  you  have  been  manipulating 
the  stops  the  acrobats  have  done  their  tricks  and  moved  away,  and  the 
urchin  has  gone  crabbing.  This  may  happen  the  first  time,  but  soon  it  will 
take  only  a  glance  to  show  what  stop  is  necessary  and  only  a  few  seconds 
to  stoop  down  and  set  the  shutter.  But  the  indicator  may  be  used  in 
another  way.  Suppose  one  sized  stop,  say  f-i6,  must  be  used.  How  far  is 
the  nearest  object  that  will  be  in  focus  when  all  beyond  is  in  focus  ?  Set 
the  indicator  so  that  one  16  is  opposite  100  feet,  then  the  nearest  object  in 
focus  will  be  the  number  of  feet  away  that  is  marked  on  the  scale  opposite 
the  other  16  on  the  indicator.  But  suppose  that  is  not  near  enough.  Then 
if  the  picture  is  to  be  taken  from  the  same  standpoint  and  a  stop  of  the 
same  value  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  lens  of  shorter  focal  length. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  uses  of  this  indicator  is  to  tell  what  is  the  most 
advantageous  focal  length  of  lens  to  use  in  any  given  case.  In  using  a  long 
focus  camera  the  front  lens  may  be  unscrewed  and  the  rear  one  used,  of 
course  with  its  appropriate  focusing  scale.  The  front  lens,  in  order  to 
save  time,  may  be  mounted  with  a  bayonet  clutch.  In  many  cases  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  have  the  indicator  fastened  to  the  bed  of  the  camera 
while  the  scale  or  scales  are  mounted  upon  the  moving  extensions. 

The  professional  will  find  this  indicator  of  the  greatest  use,  especially 
for  saving  time.  Suppose  he  has  a  group  to  photograph.  The  following 
conditions  are  fixed.  The  group  will  be  ten  feet  in  depth.  Owing  to  the 
light  the  smallest  stop  allowable  is  f-ii.  A  fifteen  inch  lens  is  to  be  used 
What  is  the  largest  size  the  figures  can  be  in  the  finished  picture  to  have  all 
in  focus  ?    This  problem  may  be  worked  out  as  follows : 

Take  a  scale  for  a  15  inch  lens  and  run  the  indicator  along  it.  When 
the  two  figures  1 1  on  the  indicator  include  between  them  on  the  scale  a 
distance  of  ten  feet,  notice  to  which  number  of  feet  the  pointer  SHARP 
points.  This  number  of  feet  is  the  nearest  distance  the  camera  can  be  to 
the  group  to  have  all  sharp  when  using  the  specified  lens  and  stop.  Now 
by  using  a  table  of  conjugate  foci,  the  length  of  the  figures  on  the  print 
may  be  learned.  In  the  same  way  may  be  found  the  smallest  plate  that  will 
take  in  the  group.  All  this  may  be  done  without  leaving  your  desk.  The 
photographer  can  thus  study  the  picture  beforehand.  Then  with  the  aid 
of  a  finder,  focusing  scale  and  indicator,  take  the  picture  in  the  mini- 
mum of  time  with  the  great  efficiency  without  using  the  focusing  screen 
at  all. 
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One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  finder  is  in  the  taking  of  very 
dark  interiors.    In  such  cases  a  direct  vision  finder  should  be  used. 

In  taking  photographs  of  objects  full  size,  the  numbers  on  the  indicator 
should  be  regarded  as  doubled.  Thus  f-8  becomes  f-i6;  f-64  becomes 
f-128.  Since  in  photographing  full  size  the  distance  between  the  object 
and  the  lens  and  that  between  the  lens  and  plate  are  equal,  the  indicator 
tells  us  that  objects  photographed  full  size  should  lie  bet^^een  planes  not 
more  than  2.56  inches  apart  when  using  the  stop  marked  f-64. 

The  above  directions  and  explanations  seem  very  complicated,  but  the 
indicator  itself  is  not  at  all  so  and  neither  is  its  use.  It  does  not  cumber 
the  camera  and  no  use  need  be  made  of  its  special  advantages,  as,  if  de- 
sired, the  main  line  SHARP  may  be  used  simply  as  is  the  ordinary 
pointer.  But  when  full  use  is  made  of  it  an  ordinary  camera  equipped  with 
it  is  equal  in  many  respects  and  superior  in  others  to  one  built  upon  the 
reflector  principle.  Any  focusing  camera  using  films  is  incomplete  with- 
out one.  It  can  be  adapted  to  any  form  of  focusing  lens,  scale,  or  mount. 
For  many  purposes  the  ground  glass  is  superceded  (especially  when  a 
direct  vision  finder  is  used)  as  the  focus  can  be  most  accurately  divided 
without  its  use.  [Note. — As  some  lenses  change  their  focal  length  with  a 
change  of  stops,  when  using  them  care  should  be  used  in  changing  stops.] 

With  a  definition  indicator,  a  set  of  focusing  scales  for  the  lenses  of 
different  focal  lengths  used,  a  table  of  conjugate  foci,  a  view  meter  and 
an  exposure  meter ;  all  of  which  can  be  put  in  one  pocket  practically  any 
technical  exposure  problem  can  be  worked  out  accurately  and  scientifically 
before  the  camera  is  set  up. 


SULPHURETTING  THE  SILVER  IMAGE. 

THE  sulphuretting  of  the  silver  image  and  the  production  of  a  more 
or  less  satisfactory  sepia  color  on  bromide  prints  by  immersion  in  a 
hot  solution  of  hypo  and  alum  has  never  been  quite  satisfactory,  and 
therefore  the  method,  the  more  indirect  method  it  may  be  called,  of  immer- 
sion in  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide,  recommended  by  R.  E.  Blake  Smith 
in  a  recent  number  of  Photography,  has  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  those  who  have  tried  it  have  met  with  very  decided  success. 

He  first  converts  the  silver  image  into  an  iodide  by  immersion  in  the 
following  solution : 

Iodine    45  grains. 

Potassium  iodide no        " 

Water  to  10  ounces. 

This,  from  the  starchy  nature  of  the  paper,  colors  it  more  or  less  deeply 
blue,  and  the  blue  must  be  removed  by  immersion  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  sulphite.  The  prints  are  placed,  without  washing,  into  the  sul- 
phite solution  and  allowed  to  remain  with  constant  movement  till  the  blue 
is  entirely  gone,  when  they  are  at  once,  and  also  without  washing,  trans- 
ferred to  the  sulphuretting  solution.  This  is  a  weak  solution  of  sodiimi 
sulphide,  a  salt  that  should  be  in  pure  white  deliquescent  crystals,  but 
which  is  generally  more  or  less  brown  from  contamination  with  iron.    It 
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is  not  generally,  as  yet,  stocked  by  the  stock  houses,  but  of  course  will  be 
when  its  value  is  better  known,  but  can  be  got  from  those  who  deal  in 
chemical  reagents.  How  to  get  rid  of  the  iron  which  interferes  with  the 
tone,  and  how  to  prepare  it  of  the  exact  strength  had  better  be  told  in  the 
words  of  the  author  of  the  process.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  sodium 
sulphide : 

This  substance  consists  of  l^rge  transparent  deliquescent  crystals,  which 
ar^  generally  rather  brownish  in  color.  It  is  labelled  and  sold  under  the 
name  "Sodium  sulphide  (N^»S  9H«0).  Pure  crystalline  reagent  for 
analysis."  It  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  obtained  in  stock  at  photo- 
graphic dealers,  but  it  can  be  ordered  through  them,  or  may  be  purchased 
directly  from  any  dealers  in  pure  chemicals,  such  as  Merck's  or  Schering 
&  Glatz. 

While  I  certainly  think  thif  is  a  most  excellent  substance  for  sulphuret- 
ting  purposes,  I  must  at  the  same  time  protest  against  it  being  labelled 
"pure."  It  is  nothing  of  the  lort,  but  contains  iron,  whence  the  brownish 
color  of  the  crystals.  When  these  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water  the  iron 
goes  into  solution  too.  Until  quite  recently  I  had  no  idea  that  such  a  state 
of  things  was  possible.  I  thought  any  iron  present  would  on  solution  be 
immediately  precipitated  as  ferrows  sulphide.  In  the  crystals  the  iron  very 
likely  exists  as  a  double  sulphide  of  soflnim  and  iron  in  the  ferric  state. 
On  solution,  this  double  sulphide  is  probably  first  converted  into  a  double 
ferrous  sulphide,  and  then  v^vy  slowly  ferroits  sulphide  itself  is  prvcifiL- 
tated. 

I  stated  in  Photography,  December  6,  1902,  that  alkaline  sulphides 
affect  to  some  extent  the  tint  of  the  tinted  or  cream  crayon  papers,"  and 
precipitate  iron  sulphide  in  the  paper.'*  The  cause  of  both  these  occur- 
rences I  have  traced  entirely  to  the  iron  contained  in  the  sodium  sulphide  I 
used.  I  also  stated  th^t  "they  are  likely  to  cause  blisters."  This  is  quite 
true,  but  only  if  they  are  used  in  too  concentrated  a  solution. 

Having  ascertaiiicd  the  cau§es  of  my  previous  want  of  complete  success 
with  sodium  sulphide,  I  at  once  saw  a  way  out  of  them  by  means  of  which 
sodium  sulphide,  with  its  great  advantage  of  practical  odorlessness,  could 
be  employed. 

The  following  is  the  method  I  advise  of  making  up  the  sulphuretting 
solution.  Weigh  out  one  and  ^  half  ounces  of  sodium  sulphide  crystals, 
dissolve  these  in  about  ten  ounces  of  water  and  heat  to  boiling,  stirring 
the  solution  gently  with  a  glass  rod.  A  glass  beaker  or  a  porcelain  evap- 
orating basin  is  a  suitable  vessej  in  which  to  heat  the  solution.  Keep  the 
solution  ju#t  boiling  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  filter  it.  All  the  iron 
will  be  found  to  have  been  precipitated  and  left  on  the  filter  paper  as  black 
ferrous  sylphide,  and  the  solution  will  now  be  almost  colorless.  The  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  cool,  made  up  to  twelve  and  a  half  ounces  with  water, 
bottled  ftnd  labelled.    "Twelve  pqr  cent,  sodium  sulphide  solution.*' 

Thf  sulphuretting  bath  is  made  by  taking  one  ounce  of  the  stock  sodium 
sulphide  solution  and  adding  twenty  ounces  of  water.  Only  a  very  short 
time  is  needed  for  complete  sulphuration,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  allow 
sufficient.  I  think  it  necessary  to  leave  the  print  in  the  sulphuretting  bath 
for  at  least  a  minute  after  all  charige  in  color  has  apparently  ceased. 


it 
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After  the  sodium  sulphide  bath  the  print  is  washed  for  about  two  hour 
in  running  water,  and  is  then  finished. 

From  the  known  permanence  of  silver  sulphide  the  pemianence  of  the 
so  toned  image  is  undoubted ;  and  the  salt  once  freed  from  iron  and  the 
stock  solution  made,  the  actual  toning  is  as  simple  or  perhaps  more  so  than 
any  other  method  of  toning,  while  the  getting  rid  of  the  almost  prohibitive 
smell  of  the  older  method  is  a  priceless  gain. 

The  only  drawback,  if  drawback  it  is,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  little  or 
no  variety  in  the  tone  or  color,  but  that  applies  equally  to  the  older  method, 
the  color  depending  altogether  on  the  depth  or  strength  of  the  original 
silver  image.    Speaking  of  that,  Mr.  Smith  says : 

As  I  have  before  said,  the  tone  finally  obtained  is  solely  a  function  of  the 
original  silver  deposit.  The  most  pleasing  tone  is  got  when  we  have  a 
good  vigorous  image  to  deal  with — one  in  which  the  deepest  shadows  are  of 
black  hue.  Such  an  image  can  be  well  obtained  by  giving  a  correct 
exposure  and  developing  with 

Amidol  2  grains. 

Potassium  bromide   ^  grain. 

Sodium  sulphite  20  grains. 

Water to   i  ounce. 

The  tone  obtained  in  this  case  is  a  deep  rich  brown,  and  is  equal  fully 
to  that  obtained  by  the  hypo-alum  method  when  that  method  is  working  at 
its  very  best. 

From  a  series  of  experiments  that  we  have  made  we  are  prepared  to 
homologate  all  that  Mr.  Smith  has  claimed  for  his  indirect  method  of  sul- 
phide toning,  and  when  the  demand  has  induced  the  stock  houses  to  supply 
a  pure  sodium  sulphide  and  there  shall  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  add  some- 
thing like  120  grains  to  a  pint  of  water  and  immerse  the  converted  print 
therein,  it  will  become  universal  whenever  a  sepia  tone  is  desired. 

Nor  need  we  altogether  confine  ourselves  to  one  shade  of  that  color,  as 
from  our  experiments  we  find  that  various  proportions  of  Schlippe's  salt 
(sodium  thioantimonate)  give  various  shades  of  color;  but  that  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  in  a  future  notice. 


Actinism  in  the  Blue. — J.  B.  Dandeno  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Michigan,  in  a  paper  in  Science,  a  record  of  a  series  of  experiments  on 
"Phototropism,"  the  stimulus  of  light  on  plants,  and  hitherto  known  as 
heliotropism,  which  he  thinks  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  newer, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  more  expressive  name,  makes  a  statement  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  photographers.  Experimenting  with  the  various  wave- 
lengths of  light  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  relative  degree  of  action  on 
plants,  he  found  the  puzzling  fact  that  blue  was  'tnore  active  than  white 
light,  the  puzzle  being  in  the  other  fact  that  all  the  other  wave-lengths  acted 
more  or  less  in  the  same  way  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  that  any  one  of 
them  was  negatively  phototropic  or  had  a  retarding  action. 

Will  some  of  our  physicists  who  are  also  photographers  look  into  the 
subject  and  unfold  the  mystery,  or  can  it  be  that  the  especial  sample  of  clear 
glass  he  employed  had  a  greater  absorption  than  the  glass  of  the  blue  ? 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLORS. 

By  F.  Martin  Duncan. 

CONSIDERING  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  process,  it  is  some- 
what surprising  that  photomicrographers  have  not  more  generally 
taken  up  and  applied  to  their  particular  branch  of  photography  the  so- 
called  "natural  color  process."  Probably  there  is  no  branch  of  photog- 
raphy to  which  the  three-color  process  can  be  applied  with  greater  ease, 
success  and  certainty  of  obtaining  charming  and  interesting  results  than 
to  photomicrography ;  and  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  only  a  few  workers 
have  adopted  it.  This  neglect,  I  believe,  is  due  to  a  more  or  less  prevalent 
idea  that  three-color  work  is  both  difficult  and  costly.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  is  not  the  case,  indeed,  as  I  hope  to  make  clear  in  the  course  of  the 
present  article,  it  is  really  in  many  respects  easier  to  take  photomicrographs 
in  "natural  colors"  than  ordinary  "out-of-door"  subjects,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  photomicrography  we  have  a  fixed  source  of  light  to  de- 
pend upon.  The  process  is  certainly  not  a  very  expensive  one,  for  the 
necessary  addition  to  the  photomicrographer's  existing  apparatus  can  be 
procured  for  less  than  a  couple  of  guineas.  The  additions  consist  of  a  set 
of  color  screens ;  orthochromatic  plates  sensitive  to  blue-violet,  red,  yellow 
and  green ;  some  stains  for  staining  the  positives,  and  some  prepared  mica 
positive  films. 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  general  principles 
and  practice  of  three-color  work,  a  short  outline  of  the  process  may  be 
helpful.  Photography  in  natural  colors,  as  practised  to-day,  consists  of 
taking  three  negatives  of  a  given  subject;  making  three  positives  from  the 
negatives ;  staining,  and  finally  superimposing  the  three  positives  in  cor- 
rect register.  White  light,  such  as  a  beam  of  sunlight,  is  composed  really 
of  three  colors  of  the  spectrum,  viz.,  red,  green,  and  blue ;  and  it  is  the 
mingling  or  combination  of  these  primary  colors  in  varying  proportions 
to  each  other  which  produces  all  the  varying  tints  of  nature.  In  produc- 
ing a  photograph  in  natural  colors,  the  first  exposure  is  made  through  a 
blue-violet  screen,  placed  either  directly  in  front  of  the  lens  as  a  lens  cap, 
or  between  the  lens  and  the  plate,  i.  e.,  directly  behind  the  back  of  the  lens 
mount.  The  second  negative  receives  its  exposure  through  a  green  screen, 
and  the  third  through  a  red  screen.  Each  exposure  is,  of  course,  made  on 
an  orthochromatic  plate  color-sensitized  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  three  negatives  must  each  receive  an  approximately  correct 
exposure  in  the  ratio  of  one  through  the  blue-violet  screen,  six  through  the 
green,  and  sixteen  through  the  red  screen.  The  three  exposures  must  be 
made  as  rapidly  one  after  the  other  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  very 
appreciable  changes  in  the  lighting  of  the  subject,  between  the  first  and 
last  exposure.  In  photomicrography,  however,  where  we  have  a  fixed 
amount  of  illumination,  the  work  can  be  carried  out  with  less  haste. 

The  exposures  having  been  made,  the  three  plates  are  placed  in  one 
dish  and  developed  together,  so  that  all  three  may  receive  the  same  amount 
of  development.  On  no  account  must  they  be  developed  separately,  or  the 
even  balance  of  gradation  will  be  upset ;  this  is  at  once  realized  when  we 
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lemember  that  the  negatives  represent  color;  thus,  if  our  subject  has  a 
major  proportion  of  yellow,  the  negative  taken  through  the  blue-violet 
screen  will  appear  under-exposed.  The  plates  having  been  developed, 
fixed,  washed  and  dried,  the  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  make  a  positive 
from  each  of  the  negatives.  Three  sheets  of  mica  specially  coated  for 
transparencies  are  sensitized  by  immersion  in  a  bichromate  bath  for  five 
minutes.  When  dry,  one  corner  should  be  cut  off  one  of  the  mica  sheets, 
two  corners  from  another,  and  three  from  the  third ;  so  that  each  may  with 
certainty  be  recognized.  The  mica  with  one  corner  cut  off  is  used  for  ob- 
taining a  print  from  the  negative  taken  through  the  blue-violet  screen ;  that 
with  two  corners  off  for  the  print  from  the  negative  taken  through  the 
green  screen,  and  that  with  three  corners  cut  off  for  the  negative  exposed 
through  the  red  screen. 

The  mica  positives  are  printed  by  daylight,  until  the  image  is  just  vis- 
ible on  the  back,  and  are  then  developed  in  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  90  degrees  to  105  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  a 
carbon  print.  When  all  the  soluble  gelatine  has  been  washed  away,  the 
positives  are  placed  in  a  clearing  solution  of  hypo,  formalin  and  potassium 
ferricyanide,  after  which  they  are  washed  and  hung  up  by  one  corner  to 
dry.  The  micas  are  then  ready  for  staining.  The  print  with  one  comer 
cut  off  is  placed  in  the  yellow  dye ;  the  print  with  two  corners  cut  off  is 
placed  in  a  red  dye ;  and  that  minus  three  corners  in  a  blue  dye.  Staining 
will  be  completed  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour,  the  exact  time  taken 
to  absorb  the  correct  amount  of  stain  depending  on  the  temperature  and 
the  density  of  the  positives.  The  superfluous  stain  having  been  washed 
off,  the  micas  are  allowed  to  dry,  and  are  superimposed,  masked,  and 
placed  between  two  ordinary  cover  glasses.  Such  is  a  short  outline  of  the 
Lumiere  process  of  natural  color  photography,  and  which  I  have  used  with 
great  success  for  microscopic  work. 

For  taking  a  natural  color  photomicrograph,  the  microscope  and 
camera  are  arranged  in  position  as  for  taking  an  ordinary  photomicro- 
graph. If  we  are  going  to  take  a  natural  color  photograph  of  a  subject 
with  which  we  are  thoroughly  familiar,  and  of  which  we  have  already 
obtained  a  successful  ordinary  photomicrograph,  we  shall  be  able  to  decide 
the  correct  exposure  at  once.  Supposing  that  on  referring  to  our  note- 
book we  find  that  the  correct  exposure  for  our  subject,  for  an  ordinary 
negative  on  a  Lumiere  extra  rapid  plate,  is  fifteen  seconds,  the  exposure 
through  the  blue-violet  screen  will  be  one  minute,  as  the  exposure  through 
this  screen  must  always  be  four  times  what  it  would  be  without  the  screen. 
As  everything  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the  exposures  of  the  three 
negatives,  it  is  advisable,  at  any  rate  at  first,  to  select  a  subject  of  which 
we  know  the  approximately  correct  exposure.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  it 
will  be  best  to  make  a  trial  exposure  using  a  Lumiere  extra  rapid  plate ;  as 
by  doing  so  we  shall  determine  the  correct  exposure  at  once,  and  thereby 
probably  save  three  plates,  and  be  certain  of  obtaining  at  once  the  result 
we  desire.  Thus  the  little  extra  trouble  of  taking  a  test  negative  is  more 
than  compensated  for. 

Having  settled  the  question  of  exposure,  we  proceed  to  take  the  three 
negatives,  and  as  a  practical  working  example  I  will  suppose  that  we  are 
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going  to  take  a  natural  color  photomicrograph  of  a  transverse  section  of 
the  ovary  of  a  lily,  which  requires,  with  an  ordinary  paraffin  lamp  as  illuni- 
inant,  an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds  to  obtain  a  good  ordinary  negative, 
and  will  therefore  require  one  minute  exposure  through  the  blue-violet 
screen.  Having  carefully  focused  and  obtained  a  critically  sharp  image, 
place  the  blue-violet  screen  directly  at  the  back  of  the  substage  condenser 
so  that  it  is  in  contact  with  the  condenser  mount.  The  light  is  then  cut  off 
with  a  card,  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  carefully  withdrawn  and  the  one- 
minute  exposure  made.  The  green  screen  is  then  placed  in  position  in  the 
place  of  the  blue-violet  screen,  and  the  exposure  of  six  minutes  made  on 
the  Ortho  A.  plate.  The  red  screen  is  then  substituted  for  the  green,  and 
the  sixteen-minute  exposure  on  the  Ortho  B.  plate  made. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  less  that  orthochromatic  plates  are  exposed 
even  to  the  most  subdued  dark  room  light  the  better,  and  as  the  three  nega- 
tives must  be  developed  simultaneously  for  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  adopting  a  method  of  time  development, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  keep  the  dish  covered  by  a  piece  of  board  and  all 
light  excluded  from  the  plates.  Dianol  will  be  found  a  very  desirable  de- 
veloper for  three-color  work,  as  it  gives  good  clear  negatives  with  a  large 
range  of  gradations,  and  the  following  formula  is  a  very  good  one : 

Dianol  15  grains. 

Anhydrous  soda  sulphite 120  grains. 

Water 9  oz. 

This  developer  is  poured  on  the  three  plates  and  the  dish  covered  with  a 
piece  of  board  and  rocked  for  one  minute,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  negative  taken  through  the  blue  screen  should  be  examined.  If  the  ex- 
posure has  been  approximately  correct,  a  fair  amount  of  detail  will  be 
visible.  The  plate  is  then  at  once  returned  to  the  dish,  and  development 
continued  for  three  minutes,  when  it  will  be  completed,  and  the  plates 
ready  to  be  washed  and  fixed.  After  the  final  washing  the  plates  are  dried, 
and  are  then  ready  for  printing  from  in  the  manner  already  described. — 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 


NOTES. 

The  Kodoid  Plate  and  a  Color  Screen. — When  the  kodoid  plate  first 
made  its  appearance  it  was  said  to  be  orthochromatic,  and  that  a  color 
screen  was  not  necessary,  but  we  are  glad  that  the  makers  have  thought 
better  of  the  matter  and  have  put  on  the  market  suitable  screens  increasing 
the  exposures,  the  one  five,  the  other  ten  times.  They  are  mounted  in 
black  bronzed  cell  caps  and  made  to  fit  most  of  the  kodaks  in  general  use. 
Users  of  kodoid  plates  or  the  new  non-curling  films,  both  of  which  are 
orthochromatic,  should  supply  themselves  with  both  and  use  them  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  once  intelligently  used  they  will  never  or  hardly 
ever  again  make  an  exposure  without  one  or  the  other. 

Transparencies  by  Transference. — F.  A.  Preston,  in  Western 
Camera  Notes,  says  that  transparencies  may  easily  be  made  on  metalotype 
paper  by  printing  deeper  than  for  ordinary  prints,  developing,  fixing  and 
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washing.  Then,  placing  the  print  under  water,  the  film  is  easily  "worked 
off"  and  transferred  to  glass  by  slipping  the  plate  under  it.  At  first 
there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  film  to  adhere  to  the  glass,  but  when 
the  water  has  been  pressed  out  it  will  lie  quite  firm  and  perfectly  smooth. 
For  lantern  slides  the  glass,  of  course,  should  be  clear,  but  for  window 
transparencies,  it  should  be  ground  on  one  side. 

A  Plea  for  the  Use  of  Orthociiromatic  Plates. — T.  K.  Grant,  in 
a  paper  before  one  of  the  London  photographic  societies  on  "What  Part 
Does  Color  Play  in  Things  That  We  See?"  incidentally  made  the  follow- 
ing plea  for  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates :  "To  advance  a  step  farther, 
compare  a  photograph  on  an  ordinary  plate  and  another  on  an  orthochro- 
matic plate,  with  a  screen  cutting  down  the  blue  and  giving  the  other  rays 
— ^}ellow,  green,  red,  etc. — time  to  act  upon  the  plate.  W^e  find,  in  the  lat- 
ter, a  softness,  a  greater  range,  more  half  tone  and  altogether  a  better  idea 
of  form."  W'hat  he  had  to  say  was  a  plea  for  more  thoroughness  in  their 
photography.  The  average  photograph  of  to-day  was  wanting,  it  was  false 
to  nature,  because  it  was  only  a  record  of  light  and  shade  and  not  of  color, 
and  being  so  it  must  be  false  in  other  things.  In  general,  people  were 
afraid  of  the  words  isochromatic  and  orthochromatic,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  reason  for  this  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  knowledge  or  the 
acquisition  of  false  knowledge.  An  orthochromatic  plate  was  as  simple 
and  easy  to  work  as  an  ordinary  plate,  and  it  gave,  moreover,  a  better 
result,  for  the  reason  that  it  gave  more.  He  thought  that  photographers  as 
a  body  had  become  so  used  to  accepting  the  performance  of  the  ordinary 
plate — the  plate  that  utilized  only  the  blue  rays — as  the  correct  record  of 
what  was  before  the  camera,  that  thev  were  verv  hard  to  move.  But  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  result  was  quite  incorrect.  They 
had  been  trained  in  a  certain  school  for  so  long  that  the  fact  that  orthochro- 
matic plates  superseded  ordinary  plates  had  not  been  fully  grasped. 

Enlarging  on  \'elox. — A  correspondent  writes :  "I  have  lately  tried 
the  experiment  of  enlarging  on  Velox  instead  of  bromide  and  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  results.  I  had  never  seen  anything  in  any  of  the 
magazines  on  the  subject  and  thought  I  would  give  it  a  trial.  The  expo- 
sure is  from  40  to  50  times  as  long  as  on  bromide,  but  the  results  are  in 
every  way  as  satisfactory  and,  in  some  respects,  considerably  better." 

A  Universal  Developer. — An  amateur  who  turns  his  photography  to 
account  to  an  extent  that  would  make  some  even  fairly  successful  profes- 
sionals envious,  writes  to  say  that  he  has  thrown  out  of  his  dark  room 
everything  connected  with  development  except  edinol,  acetone  sulphite  and 
dried  sodium  carbonate,  excluding  even  bromide,  and  that  until  he  did  so 
he  never  knew  the  comfort  and  perfect  certainty  with  which  he  tackles  a 
batch  of  exposed  plates.  He  says :  "As  you  know,  I  never  have  an  under- 
exposed plate,  as  knowing  that  I  can  do  nothing  with  such,  while  I  can  do 
almost  anything  I  like  with  one  that  has  got  enough,  no  matter  how  much 
more,  I  take  care  that  they  have  plenty,  always  giving  at  least  a  quarter 
more  than  my  Wynne's  meter  indicates,  and  sometimes  a  half.  The  fol- 
lowing IS  now  my  standard  formula,  and,  as  it  keeps  well,  I  make  up  a 
large  quantity,  using  it  as  it  is  when  exposures  are  nearly  correct,  and 
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altering  it  to  suit  conditions  or  circumstances,  although  the  only  alterations 
ever  made  is  the  addition  of  water  or  of  acetone  sulphite,  and  I  use  it  on 
plates  for  both  negatives  and  positives,  for  lantern  slides,  and  all  kinds  of 
developing  papers. 

Edinol   40  grains. 

Acetone  sulphite 200       " 

Sodium  carbonate  (dried)   250       " 

Water   ♦ 10  ounces. 

"This  may  be  called  a  strong  developer,  and  it  certainly  brings  up  the 
image  rapidly,  but  without  a  trace  of  fog,  giving  a  negative  on  a  fairly 
correct  exposure  that  is  simply  faultless.  Sometimes  I  want  detail  rather 
than  breadth,  especially  when  there  is  much  white  drapery,  and  then  I 
dilute  to  the  extent  of  from  a  third  to  a  half,  and  about  the  same  strength 
for  paper  and  slides,  although  in  the  latter  it  depends  on  the  color  I  want 
and  the  exposure  that  has  been  given.  For  much  over-exposure  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  more  acetone  sulphite ;  in  fact,  the  ringing  of  the  changes 
of  water  and  acetone  sulphite  enables  me  to  do  almost  anything  I  like,  and 
development  under  any  kind  of  circumstances,  that  used  to  be  undertaken 
with  doubt,  and  sometimes  fear  as  well,  is  now  a  pleasure  and  a  certainty." 

Figures.  Facts  and  Formulae. — The  compiler  of  this  wonderfully 
popular  book,  who  is  also  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Photogram,  speaking 
of  its  popularity,  says : 

"Let  us  say,  too,  that  we  have  no  reason  for  attaching  the  slightest 
credence  to  a  rumor  that  the  editor  of  a  contemporary  commissions  the 
office  boy  to  reply  to  correspondents  with  the  assistance  of  Figures,  Facts, 
We  do  hear,  however,  from  the  proverbial  "reliable  quarter,"  that  more 
than  one  photographic  editor  keep  Figures,  Facts  on  their  office  tables." 

And  we  quite  believe  him,  as  we  gladly  confess  that  it  lies,  not  quite  on 
ours,  but  within  reach  of  our  hand,  and  that  it  has  been  consulted  oftener 
than  any  book  in  our  possession  since  it  came  to  hand.  The  compiling  of 
it  was  a  "happy  thought,"  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  the 
photographic  book  of  the  year.  Who  would  think  of  thinking  out  a  for- 
mula when  he  could  find  ready  to  his  hand  the  best  of  its  kind  by  simply 
turning  over  the  leaf. 

We  find  still  another  interesting  paragraph  on  stripping,  this  time  in 
Photography.  Speaking  of  the  well  known  stripping  method  where  the 
film  is  first  charged  with  an  alkali  and  then  with  an  acid,  M.  Drouillard  sug- 
gests the  following  improvement :  He  says  that  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
first  soaking  the  film  in  formaline  it  becomes  so  hard  that  the  alkaline  and 
acid  solutions  penetrate  it  with  difficulty,  and  that  many  failures  result  in 
consequence.  He  therefore  advises  the  use  of  a  combined  bath  of  one  part 
of  alkaline  carbonate,  three  of  40  per  cent,  formaldehyde,  and  twenty  of 
water;  its  tanning  action  is  enhanced  by  the  alkaline  reaction,  and  two 
operations  arc  superseded  by  one.  After  ten  minutes'  soaking,  the  surface 
of  the  film  must  be  wiped  and  the  plate  dried.  A  sharp  knife  is  then  used 
to  cut  all  round  the  film  a  slight  distance  from  the  edge,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  negative  is  put  into  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  the  film  will  probably  float  off  unaided,  but,  if  necessary,  may  be 
assisted  by  gently  raising  one  corner. 
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There  is  probably  no  other  branch  of 
organized  manufacture  which  demands 
such  precision  of  workmanship  as  is  nec- 
essary for  the  prodviction  of  the  best 
photographic  lenses.  Artisans  in  some 
lines  of  manufacture  are  proud  of  work- 
ing within  an  eighth  of  an  inch ;  the  ma- 
chinist deals  in  thousandths  and  the 
watchmaker  in  ten-thousandths,  but  the 
photographic  lens  maker  works  in  hun- 
dred-thousandths of  an  inch  every  day 
until  he  forgets  the  remarkable  character 
of  this  performance,  for  it  becomes  in- 
stinctive. And  while  this  accuracy  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  best 
lenses  and  any  failure  to  realize  it  results 
in  a  defective  instrument,  it  is  likewise 
true  that  in  the  designing  of  lenses,  also 
in  the  preparation  of  the  materials,  ex- 
perimental investigation  and  mathemati- 
cal reasoning  are  called  for  to  an  extent 
no  less  remarkable  and  rare  in  manufac- 
turii^  industries. 

(The  lecturer  then  showed  on  the 
screen  a  number  of  views  showing  the 
factory  and  executive  offices  of  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  at  Leicester, 
England.  The  various  views  showed 
that  the  premises,  in  sanitary  and  me- 
chanical equipment,  were  modem  and  up- 
to-date  in  all  appliances.) 

Here  photographic  lenses  in  consider- 
able vanety  are  made,  but  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Cooke  anastigmat.  The 
glass  of  which  these  and  other  lenses  are 
made  is  purchased  in  the  form  of  rough 
plates  from  continental  and  English 
makers.  It  is  an  expensive  material  in 
the  first  instance,  a  piece  four  inches 
square  costing  sometimes  as  much  as 
twelve  dollars.  This  initial  cost  is 
due  to  the  great  care  and  skilled  labor 
required  at  the  glass  factories  to  pro- 
duce glass  by  melting  and  re-melting 
and  slow  cooling  (the  cooling  process 
alone  taking  weeks  in  some  cases),  so 
that  the  mass  will  be  homogenous,  free 
from  discoloration  or  foreign  substance, 
free  from  striz,  caused  by  too  sudden 
cooling,  and  free  as  possible  from  air 
bubbles,  although  tiny  air  bubbles  in  a 
lens  do  not  affect  its  defining  power  in 


the  slightest  degree,  but  are  rather  a 
mark  of  the  high  quality  of  the  glass. 

When  optical  glass  is  received  at  Lei- 
cester, each  piece  of  an  entire  batch  is 
marked  with  a  distinguishing  number 
which  serves  to  identify  its  optica!  prop- 
erties, these  having  been  carefully  meas- 
ured and  recorded.  The  plates  are  then 
polished  on  both  sides  in  the  condition 
here  shown  and  are  examined  for  de- 
fects. 


By  the  use  of  a  special  instrument,  any 
particles  of  dirt  and  veins  or  bubbles, 
are  made  visible,  and  such  defective  por- 
tions of  the  plate  are  cut  oS  and  thrown 
away.  The  use  of  polarized  light,  famil- 
iar to  microscopists,  enables  any  internal 
strains  such  as  have  been  described,  to  be 
delected,  and  material  faulty  in  this  re- 
spect is  also  discarded.  By  the  time 
these  processes  have  been  carried  out,  the 
raw  material,  expensive  in  its  first  state, 
has  become  still  more  valuable,  and  is 
now  ready  for  being  made  into  lenses. 

In  speaking  hereafter  of  the  method 
of  shaping  lenses,  the  tenn  "lens"  will 
be  applied  to  the  simple  lens  or  part 
composed  of  one  piece  of  glass,  several 
of  which  are  combined  to  form  the  com- 
plete instrument. 

The  processes  employed  for  shaping 
lenses  always  have  a  great  fascination 
for  visitors.  Unlike  wood  or  metal, 
glass  is  a  material  which  cannot  be  cut 
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in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  "cut- 
ting." When  a  piece  of  wood  is  cut  by 
a  knife  or  chisel,  a  continuous  shaving 
may  be  formed,  because  the  material, 
being  sufficiently  elastic  or  plastic,  bends 
without  rupture  to  permit  the  passage  of 
the  advancing  Cool.  But  glass  is  so  brit- 
tle that  shavings  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
made,  and  only  two  ways  arc  available 
for  shaping  it.  One  is  to  heat  it  until  it 
becomes  plastic,  when  it  may  be  pressed 
or  cut  into  shape ;  and  the  other  is  to 
take  a  piece  of  glass  of  sufficient  size  and, 
without  heating,  to  break  or  rub  away  Its 
superfluous  parts. 

Cheap  lenses  are  sometimes  made  by 
the  former  method,  which  is  much  the 
less  expensive ;  but  the  process  frequent- 
ly results  in  those  internal  strains  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  in  other  de- 
fects which  make  it  unsuitable  for  first- 
class  lens  making. 

At  Leicester,  tenses  are  all  shaped  by 
taking  pieces  of  selected  glass  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  breaking  or  rubbing  away 
their  superfluous  parts ;  and  all  the  pro- 
cesses to  be  described  for  making  lenses 
of  glass,  even  to  the  final  act  of  polish- 
ing,  arc   essentially  of  this  character. 

If  the  lens  to  be  made  is  a  large  one, 
an  entire  slab  or  disc  of  glass  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose;  but  for  ordi- 
nary lenses  such  as  are  used  in  hand 
cameras,  one  plate  of  glass  may  be  suffi- 
ciently targe  for  a  nuiuber  of  lenses,  and 
so  thick  that  it  has  to  be  cut  into  slices. 
This  is  done  by  sawing  it,  the  saw  being 
a  rotating  metal  disc  with  liny  diamond 
points  fixed  in  its  rim.  The  glass  is 
presented  to  this  saw,  which  slowly  and 
steadily  makes  its  way  through  the  glass, 
dividing  it  into  slice=  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness for  the  lenses  being  made. 


Fom  these  pieces  circular  discs  are 
made,  and  then  begin  the  processes  for 
shaping  their  surfaces  to  the  spherical 
forms  which  give  them  their  peculiar 
power  as  lenses. 

To  effect  this  a  revolving  spindle,  as 
shown  here,  has  attached  to  it  a  metal 
tool  which  is  shaped  to  a  spherical  form 
either  convex  or  concave,  the  counterpart 
of  the  cun'e  it  is  desired  lo  produce  on 
the  lens. 

For  the  many  curves  which  are 
ground,  large  numbers  of  these  expen- 
sive tools  are  required,  varying  in  size 
and  curvature  from  that  of  the  smallest 
marble  to  curves  whose  radius  is  meas- 
ured in  inches,  feet  and  upwards,  to  in- 
finity, which  is,  of  course,  a  true  plane. 
With  these  tools  and  various  grades  of 
emery,  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  gradu- 
ally changed  from  the  coarsely  ground 
condition,  in  which  it  was  when  first 
roughly  shaped,  into  one  free  from 
scratches,  and  commencing  to  show- 
signs  of  polish. 


Meantime  the  axial  thickness  of  the 
lens  has  been  measured  by  means  of  a 
iiitle  instrument  which  indicates  the 
thickness  on  a  dial,  and  enables  the  work- 
man to  secure  minute  accuracy  of  meas- 
urement. At  this  stage  of  grinding  the 
roughness  of  the  glass,  although  appar- 
ent to  the  eye,  is  exceedingly  small  in 
absolute  measure,  being  comparable  with 
the  length  of  a  wave  of  light,  and  the 
succeeding  process  of  polishing  consists 
in  nibbing  down  these  very  minute 
prominences  (o  one  general  level  by  a 
further  process  of  abra.sion.  For  this 
purpose  even  the  finest  emery  is  not  suffi- 
ciently fine,  nor  can  metal  tools  be  used, 
because  a  hard  surface  coming  in  close 
contact  with  the  glass  would  scratch  it. 
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The  abrasives  used  for  polishing  glass 
are  various  earths  and  metallic  oxides, 
such  as  tripoli,  rouge  and  putty-powder 
(oxide  of  tin),  and  these  are  applied 
with  water  upon  rubbers  made  of  some 
soft  substance.  Where  cheap  lenses  are 
made  the  rubbers  are  frequently  elastic 
materials,  such  as  paper  or  cloth,  which 
act  quickly  but  have  the  disadvantage  of 
destroying  the  perfect  spherical  form  of 
the  lens  by  over-rubbing  its  outer  mar- 
gins and  rounding  them  as  the  margins 
of  coins  are  rounded  by  being  carried 
in  one's  pocket.  For  polishing  the  best 
lenses,  such  elastic  rubbers  cannot  be 
used,  and  at  Leicester  all  lenses  are  pol- 
ished with  rubbers  made  of  waxes  or 
resins,  which,  although  soft  so  that  they 
will  not  scratch  the  glass,  are  inelastic, 
and  cannot,  if  properly  applied,  distort 
the  curvature  of  the  lens.  These  wax 
pohshers  are  held  in  supporting  shells  of 

The  operation  of  polishing  lenses  de- 
mands exceptional  skill,  and  although 
much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  de- 
siftning  machinery  for  the  purpose,  much 
of  the  work  is  best  done  by  hand. 


until  it  is  complete.  At  each  interval 
the  lens  is  carefully  examined,  and  as  it 
approaches  completion  the  accurate  for- 
mation of  its  surface  is  tested  by  means 
of  what  is  called  a  coiitact  gauge.  This 
gauge  consists  of  a  piece  of  very  hard 
glass  having  on  it  a  spherical  surface 
very  accurately  ground  and  polished,  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  surface  it  is  re- 


in hand  polishing,  the  glass  is  fas- 
tened with  pitch  to  a  suitable  handle,  and 
the  polishing  tool  is  rotated  on  a  spindle. 
The  rotating  tool  is  lightly  coaled  with 
the  moistened  abrasive,  the  lens  is  held 
against  it  so  that  its  spherical  surfaces 
are  in  contact,  and  the  operator  with  a 
rapid  and  delicate  motion  of  the  hand, 
which  can  only  be  properly  acquired  by 
experience,  rubs  the  surfaces  together, 
changing  continually  the  position  of  the 
lens  and  securing  the  equal  polishing  of 
the  whole  surface. 

At  intervals  during  the  process  the 
work  and  the  toot  are  cleaned  and  fresh 
abrasive  applied  to  continue  the  process 


quired  to  test.  When  the  gauge  and  the 
lens  to  be  tested  are  very  carefully  wiped, 
placed  together  and  viewed  by  reflected 
light  in  the  manner  here  shown,  brilliant 
colors  are  seen,  formed  by  "interference'" 
at  the  two  contact  surfaces,  colors  which 
exactly  resemble  those  seen  in  soap  bul>- 
bles.  These  colors  can  only  be  produced 
when  the  two  surfaces  which  form  Ihem 
are  exceedingly  close  together.  They 
have  their  maximum  brilliance  when  the 
surfaces  are  a  few  millionths  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  if  the  separation  of  the  sur- 
faces varies  (as  in  a  soap  bubble  it  varies 
with  the  thickness  of  the  film),  the  col- 
ors change  and  spectrum  bands  are 
formed.  It  is  by  noting  the  brilliance, 
the  form  and  the  separation  of  these 
bands  of  color  that  the  lens  maker  is 
able  to  measure  and  to  work  with  that 
degree  of  precision  which  is  unsurpassed 
in  any  other  branch  of  industry,  but 
which  is  necessary  for  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  the  lenses  themselves. 

When  the  workman  has  finished  his 
batch  of  lenses,  they  are  inspected  by  the 
foreman  and  then  passed  to  the  lens  test- 
ing room,  where  they  are  again  examined 
individually  by  means  of  instruments 
presently  to  be  described,  and  by  assist- 
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ants  whose  sole  business  this  is;  and  if 
passed  as  perfect  they  are  received  into 
stock,  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  metal 
settings  before  being  assembled  and  ad- 
justed as  complete  lenses. 

(The  lecturer  then  illustrated  the  in- 
tricate machinery  used  in  the  making, 
polishing  and  engraving  of  the  mounts 
and  flanges  and  showed  the  patent 
thread  which  is  a  feature  of  Cooke  lens 
mounts,  greatly  facilitating  their  conveni- 
ent handling.) 

After  the  lenses  are  set  in  their  mounts 
they  undergo  another  test.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  describe  all  the  appliances 
which  are  used  for  tesling  the  lenses  op- 
tically. Accounts  of  some  of  these  will 
be  found  in  the  journals  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Societ;^,  and  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  in  conclusion,  while  describing 
some  instruments  briefly,  to  point  out  the 
general  method  of  testing. 

The  action  of  a  photographic  lens  in 
forming  an  image  is  simply  to  receive 
light  from  each  point  of  the  object,  and 
to  condense  the  light  to  corresponding 
points  which  form  the  image;  and  the 
capacity  of  a  lens  for  producing  fine  defi- 
nition depends  simply  on  its  power  to 
condense,  very  accurately  to  a  point,  the 
light  which  it  receives  from  any  other 
point. 

Accordingly,  in  tesling  lenses,  instead 
of  merely  putting  a  lens  In  a  camera, 
focussing  an  image,  and  attempting  to 
judge  whether  the  image  is  sharp  or  not, 
the  lens  is  first  put  into  an  instrument 
like  that  shown  in  this  illustration.  At 
the  end  of  the  instrument  furthest  from 
the  operator  is  a  small  flame  or  source 


come  from  an  inhnite  distance.  In  the 
path  of  these  parallel  rays  and  near  the 
operator's  left  hand,  the  lens  to  be  tested 
is  supported,  and  the  light  which  it  thus 
receives  is  condensed  to  a  point  which 
he  examines  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 
By  examining  this  point  of  light,  and 
moving  the  lens  so  that  the  light  passes 
through  it  in  various  directions,  he  is 
able  to  tell  a  great  deal  more  about  its 
defining  power  than  could  be  told  merely 
by  taking  photographs  with  it. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Cooke  lens,  in 
which  it  differs  from  others,  is  its  ca- 
pacity for  adjustment.  The  middle  glass 
of  the  lens  is  held  by  screws  which  are 
used  in  the  final  assembling,  to  set  the 
glass  perfectly  in  agreement  with  the 
other  two,  and  this  work  is  done  by  the 
aid  of  the  instrument  just  shown.  By 
its  means  the  lens  is  adjusted  so  that  it 
produces  sharp  definition  when  turned  in 
any  direction  whatever,  and  so  that  the 
image  seen  in  the  microscope  remains 
Stationary  while  the  lens  is  rotated  upon 
its  axis.  When  this  is  attained  it  is  cer- 
tain thai  it  will  produce  sharp  definition 
at  any  part  of  its  field,  but  it  is  not  yet 
certain  that  the  image  is  flat  and  free 
from  distortion.  Adjustment  in  these 
respects  is  possible  in  the  Cooke  lens  by 
varying  the  separation  of  the  glasses, 
without  disturbing  the  axial  adjustment 
already  made. 


of  light,  bounded  by  a  pinhole.  The 
light  passing  through  the  pmholc  spreads 
out  in  conical  form  until  it  reaches  a 
condensing  lens,  called  a  collimator, 
which  bends  the  light  rays  perfectly  par- 
allel so  that  they  behave  as  if  they  had 


Appliances  used  for  these  a 
of  flatness  of  field  and  distortion  are 
shown  in  this  illustration.  A  number  of 
test  objects,  fastened  on  the  wall,  are  in 
a  plane  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  special 
camera.  The  camera  runs  on  rails  which 
guide  it  truly,  and  the  focussing  is  done 
within  the  caniera  itself.  Images  of  the 
lest  objects  are  magnified  and  examined 
in  the  focal  plane,  and  by  a  special  de- 
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▼ice  in  the  camera,  the  charts  are  drawn 
to  record  the  form  of  field  and  the  as- 
tigmatic corrections  of  any  leng  tested. 
The  same  camera  contains  a  means  for 
measuring  distortion,  a  color  test  is  ap- 
plied by  another  attachment,  and  the 
prismatic  support  in  the  rear  is  an  ex- 
tension capable  of  accommodating  the 
largest  photographic  lens  ever  made. 


In  this  view  is  seen  in  use  the  instru- 
ment employed  10  measure  the  focal 
length  of  lenses,  and  on  the  wall  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room  is  seen  a  horizontal 
row  of  white  spots  which  form  the  lest 
objects  of  a  special  photographic  testing 


camera.  The  white  looking  spots  are 
really  papers  printed  with  certain  de- 
signs and  figures. 

This  camera  makes  test  photographs  in 
the  form  of  strips,  a  number  of  which 
can  be  taken  on  one  plate  for  the  purpose 
of  easy  comparison.  Tests  made  in  this 
way  are  used  in  determining  the  final 
adjustments  of  lenses;  also  to  compare 
the  working  of  different  types  of  lenses. 

Sir  William  Abney  has  said  that  the 
barrier  to  finer  definition  in  photography 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  lens,  which  is 
now  perhaps  as  perfect  as  anything  can 
be,  but  in  the  coarseness  of  structure  of 
the  modem  sensitive  film.  It  is  well 
known  to  opticians  that  this  is  the  case; 
but  they  know  equally  that  it  is  not 
alone  the  structure  of  films  which  limits 
the  definition  in  ordinary  photographs. 

Where  most  photographers  fail  in 
getting  the  utmost  possible  duty  from 
their  lenses  is  in  the  imperfect  setting  of 
the  film  in  the  true  plane  of  the  image. 
And  this  failure  is  due  not  so  much  to 
want  of  care  or  of  knowledge  on  their 
pari,  as  to  the  loose,  elastic  and  inaccur- 
ate construction  of  the  average  camera. 

"So,  finally,  having  endeavored  to 
show  something  of  the  elaborate  care 
which  is  used  m  making  good  lenses,  let 
us  leave  with  you  one  other  thought: 
the  need  of  corresponding  care  in  using 
Ihem  aright." 
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1688.  F.  P.  ToLLES.— "The  Bend  of 
the  Road"  i%  an  excellent  photograph  so 
far  as  the  photography  is  concerned,  ex- 
posure and  development  could  not  have 
been  better,  and  the  subject  is  also  good, 
but,  from  the  employment  of  an  unsuit- 
able lens,  a  lens  of  too  short  focus,  it 
has  been  made  almost  ridiculous.  The 
perspective,  of  course,  is  correct  from  the 
point  of  view,  but  the  shortness  of  the 
lens  made  you  go  so  near  that  the  road 
appears  much  broader  than  long,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  foreground  an  inch  and 
a  half,  and  at  the  distance  of  five-eighths 
comes  to  a  point.  You  cannot  get  a 
perspective  that  shall  appear  correct  un- 
less you  employ  a  lens  of  sufficiently  long 
focus,  not  shorter,  we  have  always  main- 


e  and  a  half  the  longest 
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graphed,  mainly  because  of  insufficient 
exposure.  The  palh  from  the  gate,  the 
stubble  and  the  stocks  were  never  so 
white,  nor  were  the  fence  and  the  gate 
post  ever  so  dark,  while  the  sky  was 
never,  as  here,  darker  than  the  road 
below  it.  The  too  short  exposure  has 
led  to  a  too  prolonged  development,  with 
the  result  that  everything  that  should 
have  been  only  in  half-tone  is  made 
high-light.  Expose  for  (he  shadows  and 
their  detail  will  develop  before  the  half 
lights  become,  in  the  negative,  opaque, 
as  they  are  here.  With  correct  expos- 
ure this  would  have  been  a  fine  picture, 
especially  if  you  had  used  a  stop  large 
enough  to  give  some  appearance  of  at- 
mosphere. 
1691.    SiDNEV  S.  Conger. — "Soft  Sum- 

confined  to  ihe  sky,  and  which,  like  many 


1689.  BAHnABA  Channeli..— "Those 
Missing  Teelh,"  a  young  girl  with  full 
shoulder-knois  and  minus  two  front 
teeth,  laughingly  shows  her  mouth  as  if 
the  loss  was  a  joke  instead  of  a  misfor- 
tune, belongs  to  the  freak  rather  than 
the  serious  phase  of  photography;  but 
the  aim  is  evident  and  its  execution  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  a  good  example  of  the 
difference  between  a  mere  likeness  and 
a  true  portrait,  as  in  addition  to  a  like- 
ness, of  which  we  feel  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt,  the  merry  twinkle  in  the  eyes, 
the  mouth  itself,  and  every  muscle  of 
the  face  combine  to  reveal  the  inner  as 
well  as  the  outer  girl.  It  possesses  in 
a  high  degree  one  quality  of  all  good 
pictures,  the  power  to  influence  its  be- 
holder, and  no  one  could  look  long  at 
this  without  feeling  the  contagion  of  the 
smile  or  being  able  to  resist  it. 

1690.  W.  A.  McKenzie.— "The  Corn- 
field" is  a  good  subject  not  well  photo- 


more  ambitious  productions,  is  valued  less 
for  what  :t  is  than  for  the  effect  it  exer- 
cises on  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  White 
clouds  on  a  blue  sky  have,  on  an  ordi- 
nary film  with  a  color  filter,  been  ren- 
dered in  values  sufficiently  true  to  sug- 
gest the  feeling  implied  in  the  title  to  an 
extent  that  makes  the  iillle  picture  worth 
returning  to  again  and  again,  each  time 
with  more  pleasure  than  before.  The 
Other  in  our  next. 
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1692.  T.  C.  Keys.— The  group  of  three 
is  well  enough  photographed,  but  the 
arrangement  is  too  mechanical,  the  heads 
making  a  too  pronounced  triangle  and 
the  staring  into  the  camera  is  objection- 
able. They  are  doubtless  very  good 
likenesses,  but  for  anything  like  action 
or  life  they  might  just  as  well  have  been 
dummies  from  the  door  of  a  dealer  in 
ready  made  clothes.  Don't  be  content 
with  a  mere  likeness,  bul  try  to  get  life 
and  expression,  and  especially  action 
into  your  portraits. 

1693.  James  Mock. — "Autumn  Leaves" 
is  one  of  the  pictures  that  is  discourag- 
ing, pictures  that  but  for  one  fault  that 
we  have  pointed  out  for  years,  and  which 
is  easily  avoided,  would  be  almost  per- 
fect,   but    with    it    is   almost    worthless. 


The  fault  is  under  exposure,  and  in  this 
it  is  distressing  in  proportion  to  the 
otherwise  beauty  and  perfection  of  the 
picture.  And  it  is  beautiful  in  spite  of 
the  unnatural  blackness  of  much  that 
should  have  been  only  a  little  less  than 
half-tone.  The  subject  is  tine,  the  point 
of  view  probably  the  best,  and  the  figure 
is  well  placed  and  suitable,  a  nurse  with 
baby  carriage  in  a  public  park.  Nor  is 
the  atmosphere,  that  rare  and  great 
charm  in  a  landscape,  wanting;  for  while 
a  lens  of  longer  focus  would  have  en- 
abled you  to  secure  a  better  distance  be- 
tween the  planes,  there  is  beauty  even  in 
the  all  too  short  distance.  But  surely 
you  must  see  how  false  the  values  are, 
how  unnaturally  black  the  trees  that  are 
in  shade,  and  how  unnaturally  white 
where  in  direct  light.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly seen  in  the  sapling  to  the  right 
of  the  large  tree  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  print,  the  side  in  direct  light  being 
as  white  as  if  drawn  by  Chinese  white, 
while  the  side  in  shade  is  a  deep  black. 
Instead  of  the  one-twentieth  of  a  sec- 


ond we  should  not  have  thought  of  giv- 
ing less,  to  such  a  subject  and  under  the 
circumstances,  than  one  second.  Such 
an  exposure,  with  suitable  development, 
would  have  given,  caeleris  paribus,  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  picture. 

1694,  Frank  F.  Morris. — "In  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park"  is  a  well  selected  "bit" 
of  that  wonderful  part  of  our  country,  a 
combination  of  rock,  trees  and  running 
water,  the  latter  shown  at  a  bend  with 
evidently  a  path  going  round  it.  The 
movement  of  the  water  is  well  suggest- 
ed, and  altogether  the  composition  is 
pleasing;  the  only  fault  being  an  unnat- 
ural blackness  of  the  foliage  and  the 
deeper  shadows  from  a  too  short  expos- 
ure. It  is  evidently  a  shulte»  exposure, 
and,  better,  very  much  belter  than  75 
per  cent,  of  all  such  that  come  to  us;  al- 
though we  should  have  liked  to  see  a  lit- 
tle more  of  the  path,  just  sufficient  10 
turn   round   the   comer   of   the   running 

1695.  Ward  R,  Hype.— "Duck  Creek," 
We  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  this. 
The  definition  is  loo  poor  for  a  record, 
and  we  cannot  find  anything  sufficiently 
interesting  to  make  it  worth  photograph- 
ing as  a  picture.  It  may  have  looked 
beautiful  in  nature,  but  as  photographed 
the  source  of  beauty  has  not  been  caught. 
Sky  and  water  are  alike  an  unbroken 
dull  grey,  and  the  foliage  an  equally  un- 


broken greyish  black,  with  nothing  to  re- 
lieve or  contrast  either;  neither  light  or 
shade  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
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tenns,  and  with  nothing  to  suggest  more 

There  is,  however,  something  in  the 
lower  left  comer  that  you  may  not  have 
Men,  and  which  gives  to  the  print  a  pe- 
culiar interest.  It  is  one  of  those  freaks 
in  which  nature  sometimes  indulges,  a 
face  formed  by  a  combination  of  the 
lights  and  darks  of  the  water,  and  where 
it  is  partly  in  the  shade  of  the  foliage. 
Nor  is  there  a  difficulty  in  making  it  out 
or  the  least  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination  except  perhaps  in  the 
pipe  he  appears,  to  most  at  least,  to  be 
smoking.  The  face  is  so  clear  and  the 
expression  so  perfect  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  reading  the  character,  the 
revelation  of  the  inner  man,  infinitely 
belter  than  in  ninety  and  nine  of  the 
pon raits  of  the  professional  photog- 
rapher. We  should  like  lo  reproduce  it, 
and  shall  do  so  if  the  engraver  can  retain 
the  likeness  and  expression  as  clearly  as 

1696.  H.  B.  Gehman.— The  unnamed 
print  is  a  good  subject  well  photographed 
but  badly  composed,  that  is  taken  from 
an  unsuitable  point  of  view,  because  a 
perfectly  horizontal  sky  line  is  repeated 
by  an  equally  horizontal  line  of  stooks, 
and  the  arrangement  is  all  the  worse  be- 


cause of  the  really  fine  leading  lines  of 
the  foreground  leading  only  to  those  un- 
interesting stooks.  Quite  as  fatal  a  fault 
is  the  placing  of  the  tree  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  composition,  a  place  where 
nothing  of  importance  should  ever  be; 
never,  that  is,  unless  there  be  some  good 
reason  far  it,  and  that  only  an  artist  who 
knows  what  he  wants  and  how  to  get  it 
should  ever  venture  on.  The  photog- 
raphy, as  already  said,  is  fine,  and  you 
should  give  more  attention  to  the  art  of 
picture  making  than  as  is  evident,  you 
have  not  yet  given. 


i6g7.  Chas.  R.  Morris. — 'The  Old 
Homestead"  is  a  good  example  of  the 
record  of  fact  phase  of  photography,  a 
phase,  as  we  have  often  said,  of  more 
practical  value  than  the  pictorial,  but  a 
phase  in  which  technique  is  of  first  im- 
portance. And  here  it  is  excellent,  ex- 
posure and  development  having  been  just 
as  they  should.  We  should,  however, 
have  given  the  home  on  a  smaller  scale, 
showing  more  of  ils  surroundings  as 
they,  more  often  than  the  house  itself, 
tell  the  story  of  the  home  life  within. 
Not  that  there  is  in  this  a  lack  of  sug- 
gestive matter;  indeed,  it  ts  full  of  it,  as 
the  sunbonnet  of  the  mother,  suggestive 
of  "choring"  outside,  the  boy  on  her  left 
being  yet  too  young  to  take  (hat  part 
of  home  duties  off  her  hand ;  the  father 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  telling  of  the  desire 
for  comfort  after  the  work  of  the  day, 
and  the  boxes  for  the  birds  or  pigeons 
within  reach  of  the  hand  telling  ofthe 
good  understanding  between  the  various 
inhabitants  of  the  home.  Altogether  it 
is  a  really  fine  photograph  of  a  fairly 
picturesque  subject, 

1698.  Arthur  Levine.— "The  Path 
Through  the  Snow,"  your  "first  attempt 
at  snow  photography,"  is  successful,  so 
far  as  the  technique  is  concerned,  but  has 
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the  usual  fault  of  having  been  photo- 
graphed merely  because  of  the  snow, 
and  but  for  that  would  not  have  been 
thought  worth  a  plate.  The  snow,  the 
trees  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the 
rarely  secured  atmosphere,  are  all  well 
rendered,  but  for  what  purpose?  No  one 
object  is  of  more  importance  than  an- 
other, there  is  no  suggestion  of  anything 
more  than  is  seen ;  and  although  the 
winding  path  leads  the  eye  well  into  the 
distance,  there  is  nothing  there  to  see. 
In  short,  it  is  an  excellent  photograph 
of  a  subject  not  worth  photographing. 

1699.  W.  J.  McGiiFFAGE. — "A  Hazy 
Day"  is  fairly  well  suggested,  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  subject  was  worth  the 
effort.  It  is  practically  the  picture  of 
the  large  tree  on  the  left,  as,  probably 
from  the  use  of  a  lens  of  loo  short  focus, 
everj'thins  beyond  and  not  hidden  by  the 
mist  is  dwarfed  in  appearance  to  noth- 
ingness. Small  as  some  of  them  are, 
however,  they  are  large  enough  to  do 
harm,  or  rather  their  reflectio 


photographing  such  a  subject  the  dis- 
turbing of  the  water  just  before  expos- 
ure so  35  to  convert  reflections  mto 
shadows  is  a  great  improvement 


water  are.  The  repetiti 
of  the  two  small  trees 
land  jutting  into  the  wa 
of  the  middle  distance, 
reflections  a  little  neari 
and  keep 
really  of  i 


I  (he  point  of 
in  the  center 
5  well  as  the 
catch  the  eye 
there,  although  they  are 
'    ;.  but  seriously  detract 


/alue  of  the  composition.     Tn 
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Athena  Gamers  Club  Exhibition. 

The  fir.iit  photographic  exhibition   of 
this  energetic  club  was  a  decided  sue- 
,  and  when  it  is   understood  that  "' 


of  only  St 
ergy  of  ili 
derstood. 


s  third  year  and  in  a  town 
ne  4,500  inhabitants,  (he  en- 
executive  will  be  belter  un- 
it is  true  that  Athens  is  al- 
Ected  with  Sayre,  with  its 
I  of  5,243,  but  the  latter  are 
largely  railway  employes,  not  likely  to 
increase  to  any  great  extent  the  mem- 
bership. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  three  counties, 
Sradford,  Chemung  and  Tjoga,  the  ex- 
hibition committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Irving  K.  Park,  Anse!  W.  Newman, 
Lewis  J.  Fitler,  Fenton  E.  Whelier  and 


Mrs.  Irving  K.  Park,  must  have  wrought 
hard  and  done  well.  In  addition  to  the 
124  prints  passed  by  the  jury  of  selec- 
tion, consisting  of  Messrs.  Harold  D. 
Stevison,  Levurne  Teed  and  George  F. 
Sheers,  from  those  sent  in  from  the  three 
counties ;  the  value  of  the  exhibition  was 
largely  increased  by  loan  collections  ob- 
tained from  Ralph  E.  Berger,  Edward 
J.  Daw,  Charles  E.  Fairman,  Herbert  F. 
Smith,  Mrs.  C.  S,  Maurice  and  George 
Timmins,  31  in  all,  and  including  exam- 
ples of  the  work  of  some  of  the  best  men 
and  women  of  almost  all  periods,  from 
the  early  days  of  H.  P.  Robinson  to  the 
most  recent  of  the  American  school. 

Honored  by  being  requested  to  select 
fifteen  of  what  I  considered  the  best  from 
an  art  point  of  view,  to  be  hung  as  a 
separate  class,  1  had  an  opportunity  of 
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carefully  examining  the  whole  of  those 
passed  by  the  selecting  jury,  and  must 
say  that  while  the  "record  of  fact'"  bulked 
largely,  there  were  a  considerable  num- 
ber that  showed  a  laudable  effort  after 
something  better,  and  gave  promise  of 
considerable  pictorial  ability;  while  not 
a  few  had  reached  a  pictorial  stage 
worthy  of  much  congratulation. 

The  following,  written  at  the  request 
of  the  exhibition  committee  for  the 
Athens  Gaselle,  and  which  appeared  on 
the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
will  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
show  than  anything  that  we  could  write 


what  is  understood  by  salons,  the  ex- 
hibits may  be  included  under  two  classes : 
those  that  simply  are  "records  of  fact" 
and  in  which  technique  acid  detail  are  the 
characteristics ;  and  a  representation  that 
is  not  so  much  a  copy  of  nature  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  scene  or  object  as  the 
artist  or  photographer  sees  it ;  and  in 
which  technique  is  only  of  secondary  im- 

Bolh  classes  are  well  represented  in 
the  photographs  to  be  shown  at  the 
Athens  Camera  Club  exhibition,  and  al- 
though in  my  selection  I  was  expected  to 
include  only  such  as  had  a  claim  to  the 
pictorial,  1  have,  with  a  view  to  einpha- 


Having  been  requested  by  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Athens  Camera  Club  to  select 
fifteen  of  what  I  consider  the  best,  from 
a  pictorial  point  of  view,  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  photographs  passed 
by  the  selecting  committee  for  hanging 
at  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  1  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  idea 
of  what  that  exhibition  is  likely  to  be. 
and  may  say  at  once  that  it  will  include 
some  very  excellent  work. 

At  all  such  exhibitions,  that  is.  exhi- 
bitions of  photographic  societies  and 
camera     clubs     in    contradistinction     to 


size  its  importance,  included  several  be- 
longing to  tile  purely  record  class.  Of 
such  is  "In  the  Mill,"  No.  4.  by  Mr. 
Lewis  J.  Filler,  and  "At  the  Mill  Dam," 
No.  1+  by  Mr.  Park,  both  perfect  in 
their  technique  and  for  many  purposes 
far  superior  because  practically  more 
useful  than  the  pictorial  representation. 
I  wish,  however,  that  the  workman  in 
"The  Mill"  had  been  minding  his  own 
business  rather  than  standing  to  be  pho- 
tographed, as  he  ii'iW  catch  and  keep  the 
eye  from  what  it  came  to  see.  While 
the  nictoralisi  is  disposed  to  belittle  tech- 
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given  an  added  charm,  while  his  "Clouds 
and  Water,"  No.  lo,  is  a  delicate  photo- 
graph of  what  may  be  called  the  old 
school,  that  certainly  would  have  taken  a 
high  award  at  the  earlier  exhibitions. 
Although  hardly  gelling  beyond  the  rec- 
ord of  fact,  the  cloudland  gives  il  a 
charm  that  wins  for  it  a  place  in  a  pic- 
torial coJIeclion.  His  "Tell  Me  a  Story, 
Grandpa,"  No.  5,  suffers  from  a  too  well 
defined  background  coming  into  compe- 
tition with  the  figures,  and  but  for  that 
would  have  been  a  charming  little  pic- 
ture. "A  Misty  Morning,"  No.  3,  and 
'■After  Sunsel,"  No.  2,  by  W.  H.  Arnold, 
give  promise  of  better  things,  being  evi- 
dence of  an  artistic  temperament  and 
showing  an  effort  after  an  individuality 
that  is  the  basis  of  all  good  work.  While 
smaller  than  most  of  the  others,  I  return 
to  them  again  and  again,  always  finding 
some  new  suggestion  or  seeing  some  new 
beauty.  Fred  T.  Loomis,  in  his  "Near- 
ing  Home,"  No.  5,  has  an  attractive  little 
picture  in  a  different  style,  a  style  more 
attractive  to  the  general  public,  although 
belittled  by  the  more  advanced  picture 
makers.      It    is,    however,    just    another 


nique  and  such  perfect  definition  as 
inimical  to  true  pictorial  effect,  the  more 
perfect  both  the  better  the  record,  and 
there  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  pho- 
tography as  a  record  maker  is  of  more 
value  to  the  world  than  photography  as 
a  picture  maker. 

generally  interested  in  the  pictorial  than 
the  record,  and  while  their  execution 
more  frequently  than  not  falls  short  of 
their  aim,  it  is  the  pictorial  that  I  have 
now  more  especially  to  deal  with.  Of  the 
fifteen  pictures  already  mentioned  my  at- 
tention is  first  attracted  lo  Mr.  Park's 
"The  Maternal  Instinct,"  No.  11,  because 
while  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  almost 
all  the  essentials  of  a  picture,  it  has  what 
is  always  effective,  the  beauty  of  simplic- 
ity. Only  a  little  less  interesting  is  his 
"Almost  Home,"  No.  iz,  which  although 
considerably  more  complicated  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  that  rare  beauty  in 
a  landscape,  atmosphere.  Anse!  W. 
Newman's  "The  Creek  in  Winter,"  No. 
9,  has  that  wintry  sensation  that  almost 
makes  one  feel  cold,  hut  it  lacks  the 
necessary  atmosphere  that  would  have 
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proof  of  the  fact  thai  good  anistic  results 
may  be  reached  by  more  ways  than  one. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  lliat  while  we  re- 
turn to  the  otlier  style  again  and  again, 
we  seem  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in 
this  at  tlic  first  examination.  "A  Willing 
Worker,"  No.  21.  by  Ruth  Armstrong,  is 
a  successful  effort  with  a  difficult  sub- 
ject, a  child  sweeping  the  walk,  and  she 
has  cauBht  the  very  spirit  of  the  little 
sweeper  oozing  from  bnlh  eyes  and 
mouth.  Tile  lighting  is  bold  but  success- 
ful, and  the  otity  fault  is  the  placing  of 
the  figure  too  high,  making  il  seem  too 
tall.  "The  Susquehanna,"  No,  6,  by 
Louise  E.  Murray,  is  valuable  more  from 
its  promise  than  for  its  performance,  as 
while  techni([He  is  only  second  in  pic- 
torial work,  something  better  than  is 
shown  here  is  required  in  a  good  picture. 
It  is,  no  'doubt,  true,  that  the  Susque- 
hanna is  sometimes  seen  as  represented 
here,  but  it  is  not  in  the  most  effective 
lighting,  and  the  picture  would  have  been 
better  if  shown  under  greater  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  "The  Tramp  Carpen- 
ter," No,  15,  by  IT,  T,  Slagg.  is  an  effec- 
tive study  in  lighting  that  the  oflener  I 


return  to  it  the  better  I  like  it. 
It  is  possible  that  suppression  has 
been  carried  too  far,  and  that 
.some  indication  of  the  walls  of 
the  workshop  and  its  contents 
might  have  been  suggested,  but  I 
doubt  whether  that  would  have 
been  an  improvement. 

But  the  good  work  is  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  se- 
lected (ifteeii,  my  difficulty  hav- 
ing been  more  what  10  exclude 
(ban  what  to  admit ;  and  al- 
though time  will  not  permit  of 
noticing  all.  i  may  mention  a  few 
that  more  particularly  attract  my 


As  a  mere   record   and  conse- 
quently   a    line    photograph,     it 
hardly    is    possible    to     imagine 
anything    better    than    "Wat kins 
Glen,"  No.  106.  by  P.  M.  Raup, 
although  it  has  no  claim  to  the 
pictorial ;   and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  "Pigs  in  Clover,"  No.  44, 
by  Lewis  J.   Kitler,  photography 
ill  birth   being  carried  to  almost 
its  highest   degree  of  perfection. 
"Lone   Point,"   No.  36.  by  L.   L. 
Ennis,   is  a   pretty  bit   of   water 
and    waves,    one    of    the    rarest 
thiiigs   in   modern  marine   work, 
so   that   it   is   refreshing  to   find 
such  a  subject  for  once  getting  a  suffi- 
cient   exposure,      Mrs,    Geo,    Page,    in 
"What   U  Home  Without  a   Mother?" 
No.  86,  has  an  amusing  and  satisfying 
picture  and  one  thai  would  have  licen  a 
lilllc  belter  with  a  little  more  space  over 
the  head  of  tile  figure,  and   Mrs.  E.   E, 
Slancliff    shows     "Chemung    Narrows," 
No.  i_>2.  that  is  very  effective. 

L  K,  Park,  Ansel  \V.  Newman  and 
some  others  whose  names  have  already 
been  mentioned,  have  contributed  large- 
ly, many  of  the  contributions  perhaps 
belter  than  those  1  have  noticed,  and  I 
only  regret  that  time  will  not  permit  a 
more  lengthy  notice. 

In  addition  to  direct  photographs  the 
exhibition  includes  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  enlargements,  some  of  them  of 
verjj  high  quality.  One  of  the  most  ef- 
fective is  Mr.  Park's  "Forest  and 
Stream,"  No.  95,  which  looks  more  like 
one  of  the  old  and  highly  valued  en- 
gravings that  arc  so  sought  aflcr.  Fine, 
too,  is  C.  H.  Kelmer's  "Falling  Spring," 
No.  so,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Angell's  "Learn- 
ing the  Trade,"  No.  16,  three  girls  learn- 
ing how  to  make  bouquets  or  pack  flow- 
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crs.  Very  interesting,  too,  are  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Maurice  family,  made 
all  the  more  so  by  the  thought  of  the 
emulation  between  the  members.  Emil/s 
"Picking  Violets,"  a  baby  trying  to  pick 
violets  with  mittens,  while  full  of  life 
and  action,  sends  the  thoughts  to  the 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  do  things, 
equally  hampered.  Marian's  "Geyser," 
No.  73,  is  thoroughly  realistic;  while  her 
"In  Yellowstone  Park,"  No.  72,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  "record"  phase  of  the 
art.  A.  T.'s  "Off  the  Georgia  Coast," 
No.  68,  shows  beautifully  the  value  of  a 
bit  of  lovely  cloudland. 

These  and  others  which  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  notice  should  show  to  the 
amateur  photographer  how  much  more 
effective,  as  a  rule,  enlargements  are  than 
direct  small  photographs,  and  should 
induce  them  to  so  master  enlarging,  pre- 
ferably the  making  of  enlarged  negatives, 
as  to  find  no  difficulty  in  enlarging  every 
negative  that  was  worth  it. 

In  addition  to  the  photographs  con- 
tributed by  the  amateurs  of  the  three 
counties  I  understand  that  there  will  be 
on  exhibition  a  loan  collection  including 
a  number  of  pictures  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  George  Timmins  of  Syracuse, 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in 
the  world,  including  examples  of  work 
of  some  of  the  best  known  men  and 
women  of  this  and  other  countries,  so 
that,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  exhibition 
of  the  Athens  Camera  Club  will  be  con- 
siderably ahead  of  the  exhibitions  of  such 
clubs  generally,  and  worth  coming  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  see. 


Camera  Club  of  New  York. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held  at  the  club  rooms,  5  West  Thirty- 
first  street,  on  the  evening  of  December 
8,  President  Crosby  presiding. 

Routine  business  mostly  occurred.  The 
treasurer's  monthly  report  showed  a 
good  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  lan- 
tern slide  committee  reported  upon  the 
advisability  of  securing  a  suitable  hand 
fed  burner  for  the  electric  lantern  and 
the  notification  of  resident  members  by 
postal  card  when  a  set  of  Interchange 
slides  is  to  be  exhibited.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  fu- 
ture action. 

The     scientific     research     committee, 


through  Mr.  Fred  E.  Ives,  recommended 
that  the  club  acquire  certain  pieces  of 
apparatus  that  will  be  useful  in  encour- 
aging members  to  do  scientific  research 
work.  They  advised  the  sum  of  $120  to  be 
expended  for  this  purpose.  The  commit- 
tee suggested  the  following  instruments 
be  obtained:  One  Vogel  Rohrensensito 
meter,  one  Scheiner  sensitometer,  one 
Abney  photometer,  one  spectroscope,  one 
microscope,  one  polariscope,  one  Wal- 
lace color  sensitometer,  one  Watkin's 
photometer,  one  print  meter,  one  depth 
gauge  micrometric,  one  pair  callipers  mi- 
crometric  to  1-50  mm.,  one  pair  scales  to 
i-io  mg.,  one  two  foot  rule  divided  to 
1-50  mm. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that 
a  club  bulletin  be  published,  so  that  re- 
sults of  research  could  be  made  known 
and  distributed  among  members. 

The  entertainment  committee  reported 
the  club  had  been  benefited  to  the  extent 
of  four  hundred  dollars  as  the  result  of 
Mr.  D.  L.  Elmendorfs  lecture  on  the 
Higher  Alps  a  short  time  ago.  Another 
benefit  lecture  is  promised  for  the  latter 
part  of  January. 

The  secretary  reported  for  the  board 
of  trustees  that  they  had  officially  de- 
clined the  invitation  to  send  a  member 
as  a  judge  to  co-operate  with  others  as  a 
jury  to  pass  upon  the  art  merits  of  pho- 
tographs submitted  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position next  spring.  Seven  new  active 
members  have  been  elected  to  the  club. 
The  death  of  H.  H.  Sidman  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  a  member  and  a  well  known  arch- 
itectural photographer,  was  announced. 

Mr.  Roy  discussed  some  apparent  in- 
consistencies between  the  by-laws  and 
constitution  relative  to  the  house  rules, 
but  no  action  was  taken. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  prize  cup 
for  lantern  slide  competitions  be  kept  on 
exhibition  in  the  rooms  as  an  incentive 
and  reminder  to  slide  making  members 
to  commence  work  for  a  competition. 

It  was  voted  that  the  annual  members 
print  exhibition  be  held  in  April,  1904, 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

On  December  15  Mr.  J.  Ronald  Taylor 
lectured  before  the  club  on  lenses  and 
their  manufacture.  We  give  a  synopsis 
of  his  lecture  on  another  page. 

On  December  19  the  usual  Saturday 
club  social  occurred,  styled  a  Kaffee 
Klatch  and  Punch. 
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AMERICAN  LANTERN  SLIDE  INTERCHANGE. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
managers  for  testing  slides  for  the  sea- 
son of  1904  occurred  at  361  Broadway, 
this  city,  on  the  evenings  of  December 
3  and  4.  There  were  present  on  the  first 
evening  Mr.  W.  H.  Cheney,  Mr.  Herbert 
F.  Smith,  Mr.  John  P.  Zenner  and  Mr. 
F.  C  Beach  of  the  board,  and  Rev. 
Townsend  of  the  Orange  Camera  Club 
upon  invitation.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  W. 
P.  Chambers  operated  the  lantern  (an 
electric  hand  fed  lantern).  The  second 
evening  included  upon  invitation  Mr.  H. 
R.  Terhune  of  the  Orange  Camera  Club 
and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Redfield  of  the  Hart- 
ford (Conn.)  Camera  Club.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  held  on  this  evening 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Redfield  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  the  fifth  member  of  the  board 
to  succeed  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Rau  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  some  time  ago  had  resigned. 
The  first  evening  a  stenographer  was  em- 
ployed, Mr.  Felix  EflFray,  to  note  down 
the  criticism  the  board  made  on  each 
slide. 

There  were  submitted  for  examination 
2,320  slides  by  twenty-eight  different 
clubs  and  societies,  of  which  1,088  slides 
were  accepted.  Two  new  clubs  were 
admitted,  the  Photographic  Club  of  Bal- 
timore City,  Maryland,  and  the  Van- 
couver B.  C.  Photographic  Society.  The 
Grand  Junction  Camera  Club  of  Colo- 
rado was  readmitted.  A  year  or  two 
ago  this  club  was  disqualified,  not  hav- 
ing a  sufficient  quota  of  good  slides  to 
admit.  Among  the  older  clubs  who 
failed  to  qualify  this  season  are  the 
Camera  Club  of  New  York,  the  Califor- 
nia Camera  Club  of  San  Francisco,  the 
Brockton  Camera  Club,  Montclair  Cam- 
era Club,  Detroit  Camera  Club,  Troy 
Camera  Club,  and  Montreal  Camera 
Club. 

The  general  percentage  of  accepted 
slides  to  those  thrown  out  was  about  the 
same  as  in  previous  years.  The  Hart- 
ford, Buffalo,  Orange  and  Chicago  clubs 
showed  the  highest  average  of  accepted 
slides  to  the  whole  number  submitted. 
The  board  of  managers  had  amended  the 
rules  slightly,  providing  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  a  club  to  have  twenty-five 
slides  of  good  quality  approved  out  of  a 
possible  50  to  125  submitted  to  admit  the 
club. 

The  active  clubs  and  societies  in  the 
Interchange  for  the  season  1904  are  as 


follows:  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, Newark  Camera  Club,  Orange 
Camera  Club,  Bethlehem  Photographic 
Society,  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers,  Minneapolis  Camera 
Club,  Colorado  Camera  Club  (Denver), 
Oregon  Camera  Club,  Portland,  Oregon; 
Buffalo  Camera  Club,  Toronto  Camera 
Club,  Hamilton  (Canada)  Camera  Club, 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  Photographic  Society, 
Frankford  Camera  Club,  Syracuse  Cam- 
era Club,  New  Britain  Camera  Club, 
Akron  Camera  Club,  Portland  (Maine) 
Camera  Club,  Reading  Lantern  Club, 
Capital  Camera  Club  (Washington,  D. 
C),  Grand  Junction  (Colorado)  Camera 
Club,  Photo-Section  Pittsburg  Academy 
of  Science,  Los  Angeles  Camera  Club, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Photographic  Society, 
Washington  (Tacoma)  Camera  Club, 
Columbia  Photographic  Society  (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.),  Hartford  (Conn.)  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  Scientific  Society, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Camera  Club,  and 
Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City, 
Md. 

The  accepted  slides  arc  now  in  process 
of  combination  and  listing  into  sets  for 
exhibition,  and  it  is  probable  there  will 
be  ten  different  sets,  6ach  having  a  hun- 
dred slides  or  over.  Their  titles  will  be, 
"Hartford,  Philadelphia  and  Portland," 
set;  "Hamilton,  Toronto  and  Van- 
couver," set;  "Frankford  and  Orange," 
set;  "Los  Angeles,  Columbia  and  New 
Britain,"  set;  "Reading  and  Buffalo," 
set;  "Colorado  and  Newark,"  set;  "Chi- 
cago and  Minneapolis,"  set;  "Baltimore, 
Syracuse  and  Tacoma,"  set;  "Akron, 
Trenton,  Grand  Junction  and  Oregon," 
set;  "Rochester,  Bethlehem,  Pittsburg 
and  Washington,"  set.  In  all  about  ten 
sets  of  slides,  covering  a  total  of  over 
1,000  single  slides. 

The  exhibition  season  usually  extends 
over  a  period  of  ten  months,  a  recess  oc- 
curring in  July  and  August,  which  leaves 
about  one  set  a  month  for  use  by  each 
club  on  the  basis  that  three  clubs  can  use 
one  set  of  slides  per  month.  The  new 
season  promises  to  be  one  of  interest  and 
profit  to  the  several  clubs  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  photography.  Clubs  or  so- 
cieties desiring  to  participate  in  the  In- 
terchange should  address  F.  C.  Beach, 
general  manager,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
for  information.  Clubs  by  contributing 
a  set  of  50  slides  of  good  quality  may  be 
admitted  during  the  season. 
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Books   for    reviews  and   apparatus   and    material    for   examination    and     report   should    be    sent   to 
Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


lu.iNois  College  of  Photography. — 
From  "With  the  Camera,"  the  monthly 
notes  from  this  college,  we  learn  that 
the  students,  student  like,  mix  fun  with 
their  more  serious  work,  and  that  on 
"hallowe'en"  they  had  "a  right  good 
time."  The  campus  was  illuminated  by 
"Josh-lights"  and  everything  draped  in 
the  gold,  silver  and  lavender  of  the  col- 
lege. The  programme  included  ghost 
stories,  hypnotic  and  mesmeric  perform- 
ances, solemn  music  and  marching 
through  the  grounds  amongst  the  un- 
<:anny  lights,  the  whole  winding  up  with 
a  marshmallow  roast  at  a  huge  bonfire. 

Tli^  photo-engraving  plant  mentioned 
in  our  last  is  already  installed,  and  from 
the  Effingham  Evening  Democrat  of  No- 
vember 14  we  learn  that  already  the 
plant,  under  the  management  of  Profes- 
sor Mills,  is  turning  out  the  blocks  for 
the  Democrat's  book  and  job  printing  de- 
partment, averaging  from  $1,200  to  $1,500 
per  annum;  an  immense  advantage  for 
the  students,  learning  from  the  making 
•of  blocks  that  must  be  good  being  very 
much  better  than  from  the  making  of 
them  merely  for  teaching  purposes. 

The  plant,  we  understand,  includes  two 
powerful  arc  lamps,  a  beveling  machine, 
machines  for  bordering,  routing,  trim- 
ming, planing,  etc.,  each  driven  by  its 
own  electric  motor,  so  that  the  students, 
under  the  care  of  the  experienced  Pro- 
fessor, will  be  taught  every  step  of  the 
process  from  the  making  of  the  screen 
negative  to  the  pulling  of  the  perfect 
proof. 

*    «    * 

The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  53,  is  de- 
voted to  "Pictorial  Principles,"  a  subject 
that  to  the  pictorial  photographer  is  al- 
vrzys  in  order,  and  when  as  well  treated 
and  illustrated  as  is  this,  is,  to  those  who 
will  carefully  study  it,  simply  priceless. 
The  author  goes  to  bedrock  principles, 
and  in  simple  language,  without  studio 
jargon,  tells,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, how  lines  and  light  and  shade  should 
be  combined  to  produce  pictorial  effect 
in  a  way  that  if  our  readers  would  study 
it  carefully  and  put  the  teaching  into 
practice,  the  pictures  sent  to  "Our  Port- 
folio" would  soon  be  of  a  different  stamp. 


The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  54. — We 
would  fain  dismiss  this  number  with  the 
simple  mention  of  its  subject,  "Outdoor 
Exposures,"  but  having  so  often  done 
much  more,  so  often  expressed  unexcep- 
tional approval  of  the  way  in  which  the 
subjects  were  treated,  to  overlook  this 
might  seem  invidious.  Therefore  we  say 
at  once  that  we  are  disappointed  and  can 
hardly  understand  a  treatment  of  out- 
door exposures  in  which  the  actinome- 
tric,  the  only  true  method,  is  not  once 
mentioned. 

The  author  relies  altogether  on  the 
"table"  method  of  ascertaining  the  time 
required  for  a  landscape,  and  after  pointr 
ing  out  the  shortcomings  of  previous 
tables,  gives  fourteen  of  his  own,  the  out- 
come of  much  (we  think)  wasted  labor. 
Tables  show  what  the  light  should  be 
under  the  best  conditions,  but  every  out- 
door photographer  knows  that  it  is  rarely 
two  days  alike,  and  if  it  were,  how  about 
the  plates?  The  time  is  calculated  for 
"the  fastest  plate,"  but  who  shall  say 
just  what  that  is,  as  while  the  fastest 
of  some  of  the  American  makers  does 
not  exceed  90,  some  of  the  others  are 
listed  by  Wynne  at  128,  which  means 
that  for  a  correct  exposure  occupying 
the  time  required  to  darken  the  test 
paper  the  lens  should  be  stopped  down 
to  f-128,  while  the  slower  plate  would 
require  to  be  opened  to  i-gp. 

The  author,  of  course,  recognizes  the 
limitations  of  the  table  method  and  the 
necessity  for  modifying  its  results,  citing 
a  number  of  conditions  running  all  the 
way  from  A  to  N,  the  first  requiring, 
say,  2-3  and  the  last  3.  We  do  not,  01 
course,  say  that  a  correct  exposure  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  this  method,  pro- 
vided the  personal  element  be  introduced 
with  intelligence,  and  as  a  result  of  con- 
siderable experience,  but  we  do  say  that 
"it  is  a  far  about  road  for  nearness"; 
and  that  by  one  or  other  of  the  many 
actinometric  methods,  and  with  little  or 
none  of  the  personal  element,  the  correct 
exposure  can  be  found  for  any  plate  and 
under  any  conditions  of  light  and 
weather. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  wise  to  attempt  to 
continue  the  almost  obsolete  U.  S.  sys- 
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tern  of  stop  marking.  It  never  "caught 
on"  even  after  its  adoption  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain,  and 
when  the  largest  stop  in  use  was  f-4  and 
the  System  called  it  No.  i,  mainly  be- 
cause meaningless  until  committed  to 
memory,  and  even  then  was  liable  to  be 
forgotten;  how  much  less  should  it  be 
revived  now  when  there  are  so  many 
lenses  with  much  larger  apertures  re- 
quiring, with  that  system,  to  be  marked 
in  fractions,  and  when  the  Society  that 
adopted  it  has  abolished  it.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  are  none  of  the  foreign 
makers  who  now  so  mark  their  lenses 
and  only  one  American  firm  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  return  to  the, 
in  every  way,  more  satisfactory  focal 
fraction  method. 

>K    *    « 

The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  55. — Since 
writing  the  above  its  successor  has  come 
to  hand,  its  subject  being  "Architec- 
tural Photography,"  and  with  it  we  are 
very  much  pleased.  The  author  knows 
whereof  he  writes  and  has  the  knack  6i 
communicating  his  knowledge  to  others; 
while  the  illustrations,  not  always  a 
feature  of  the  magazine,  are  all  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  subject,  and 
admirably  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

As  usual,  there  are  one  or  two  items 
that  we  must  take  exception  to.  Speak- 
ing of  lenses,  he  says,  "The  severe  re- 
quirements of  modern  architecture  de- 
mand a  combination  of  four  lenses;  the 
rapid  rectilinear,  wide-angle,  telephoto, 
and  extreme  wide-angle."  Then,  speaking 
of  the  rectilinear,  he  says,  "As  its  name 
implies,  it  should  be  rapid  in  action,  pos- 
sess a  flat  field  J  etc. ;  the  italics  are  ours, 
and  we  so  emphasize  the  statement  be- 
cause a  flat  field  is  just  what  the  recti- 
linear does  not  possess,  and  therefore 
the  rectilinear  is  not  the  best  lens  for 
architectural  work,  and  the  author  seems 
to  recognize  this,  as  a  little  further  on 
in  the  same  paragraph  he  says,  "The 
modem  anastigmat  is  an  example  of  the 
perfected  rectilinear  and  eminently 
adapted  for  architectural  work."  No 
doubt,  by  "rectilinear"  he  means  an  an- 
astigmat, but  the  name  is  so  universally 
applied  to  the  older  and  round  field  com- 
bination as  to  mislead  the  general  reader. 

Just  one  thing  more:  speaking  of 
plates,  he  says,  "For  general  work  I 
have  found  the  ordinary  unorthochro- 
matic  plates  good  enough,"  and  a  little 
further  on,  "For  higher  class  work  and 


where  tone  effects  are  desired  the  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  are  advised."  Surely 
tone  is  always  desired,  and  equally  so,, 
why  should  one  be  satisfied  with  "good 
enough"  when  he  can  get  and  do  better  ^ 
But  these  are  slight  faults,  if  faults  they 
be;  and  every  one  who  aspires  to  archi- 
tectural   work    should    carefully    study 

Photo-Miniature  No.  55. 

*    *    * 

Jubilee  Number  of  The  Photo- 
graphic Journal,  the  organ  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society.  This  number  is. 
of  peculiar  interest,  not  only  because  of 
containing  the  papers  read  at  the  Jubilee- 
convention  and  the  speeches  at  the  Jubi- 
lee dinner,  but  also  and  especially  be- 
cause it  contains  the  portraits  of  twenty- 
six  men  whose  names,  in  photographic 
circles,  are  as  household  words,  although 
few  on  this  side  have  seen  many  of  them- 
in  the  flesh.  A  record  of  what  they^ 
unitedly,  have  done  would  form  an  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  pho- 
tography, and,  as  we  hope  to  write  that 
some  day,  we,  more  perhaps  for  our  own 
sake  than  that  of  our  readers,  make  a 
record  of  them:  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,. 
Baron  Arthur  Von  Hubl,  P.  W.  Emer- 
son, Sir  William  Huggins,  Frank  Haes, 
Henry  Peach  Robinson,  Leon  Wamerke^ 
James  Glashier,  Maxwell  Lyte,  Dr.  E. 
Abbe,  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  Adolf 
Miethe,  Dr.  S.  Czapski,  Frederic  Eugene 
Ives,  Louis  Ducos  -Du  Hauron,  A.  Da- 
vanne.  Professor  Gabriel  Lippmann,. 
Josef  Maria  Eder,  Ferdinand  Hurter» 
Edouard  Valenta,  Vero  C.  Driffield,  Wal- 
ter B.  Woodbury,  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,. 
William  Willis,  Major-general  J.  Water- 
house,  Lieut,-col.  Joseph  Gale. 

To  those  who  have  "been  there"  from- 
the  beginning,  and  alas!  they  are  grow- 
ing fewer  every  day,  there  is  not  a  name 
that  does  not  suggest  something  done  in- 
photography,  and  some  of  them  by  their 
fathers  before  them,  or  whose  doings 
and  sayings  would  not  form  texts  for 
photographic  sermons;  but  of  that  more 
anon,  and  in  the  meantime  we  would 
only  say  that  those  who  would  care  to 
see  the  portraits  of  such  well  known 
men  should  send  for  a  copy  of  the  jour- 
nal. The  price  is  one  shilling,  with  the- 
necessary  postage,  and  the  address  The 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  66  Russell 
Square,  London,  W.  C. 

*    *    * 

Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety OF  Philadelphia — While  we 
write  there  is  being  held  in  the  rooms. 
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of  this  society  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  many  exhibitions  that  it  has 
organized.  From  the  neatly  got  up  cata- 
logue we  see  that  there  are  146  exhibits 
by  49  exhibitors,  including  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Photo-Secession,  and  the 
pictures  are  exclusively  such  as  have 
been  accepted  for  exhibition  in  one  or 
more  of  the  Salons  in  this  and  other 
countries.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  exhibition  of 
salon  pictures,  and  as  in  the  catalogue 
each  is  followed  by  the  salon  or  salons 
in  which  it  had  been  shown,  a  ^  unique 
opportunity  is  given  of  comparing  the 
class  of  pictures  favored  by  the  various 
judges.  As  the  exhibition  will  be  open 
only  from  December  i  to  30,  we  r^ret 
that  it  will  be  closed  before  this  reaches 
the  eyes  of  our  readers. 

*  >»    * 

•  The  Nineteenth  Century.  A  Re- 
view 6f*  Progress. — New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  This  volume  of  494 
pages  is  reprinted  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  articles  written  by  the  best  men,  or 
rather  each  the  best  authority  on  his 
especial  subject,  the  symposium  being 
"A  review  of  progress  during  the  past 
one  hundred  years  in  the  chief  depart- 
ments of  human  activity.".  We  notice 
it  here  because  it,  of  course,  includes 
photography,  but  being  ourself  invited 
to  undertake  that  department  we  leave 
our  reader's  to  judge  as  to  our  success. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  year,  the 
thirty-seven  authors  having  each  treated 
his  or  her  subject  so  exhaustively  as 
to  make  it  almost  encyclopedic.  We  may 
add  that  photography  is  placed  under 
"Applied  Science,"  probably  .  its  right- 
ful place,  its  scientific  phase  being  of 
more  importance  than  its  pictorial. 

*  ♦    * 

"One  Man  Method  of  Photog- 
raphy."—Milton  Waide  of  164  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  sends  a  copy  of  his 
booklet  telling  all  about  his  method  of 
"one  man  photography,"  a  method  that 
he  has  found  or  rather  made  a  very 
decided  success  both  artistically  and 
financially. 

As  far  back  as.  we  think,  1886,  we 
published  an  article  recommending  a 
one  man  method,  showing  that  only  by 
such  a  method  could  photography  be 
raised  to  a  position  equal  to  that  of  the 
artist  of  the  palette^and  brush;  a  posi- 
tion in   which  his    individuality    could 


get  full  play,  and  by  which  he  could 
command  prices  commensurate  with  his 
ability.  But  it  did  not  "catch  on,"  and 
it  has  remained  for  Mr.  Waide  to  put 
the  method  into  practical  operation. 
The  booklet  is  sold  for  a  dollar,  a  long 
price  as  measured  by  the  literature  of 
the  day,  but  to  the  professional  photog- 
rapher, whether  he  adopts  the  method 
or  not«  it  is  or  should  be  worth  ten 
times  as  much.  Nor  is  its  interest  con- 
fined to  the  professional,  as  it  is  hardly 
of  less  use  to  the  amateur,  the  hints  as 
to  development  and  mounting,  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  and  successful  experience, 
being  invaluable.  To  professional  and 
amateur  alike  there  are  formulae,  hints 
ai(^d  instructions  regarding  mounting, 
and  suggestions,  each  worth  many  times 
more  than  the  dollar  charged  for  the 
booklet;  and  in  addition,  it,  our  copy 
at  least,  contains  samples  of  the  paper 
used  for  mounts  and  folders,  and  rib- 
bon of  all  the  various  colors  with  which 

they  are  tied. 

*  *    * 

The  Bayer  Photographic  Products. 
— We  have  frequently  spoken  favorably 
of  the  Bayor  preparations,  especially 
edinol,  and  the  more  recently  introduced 
acetonsulphite,  the  latter  of  which  may 
be  said  to  be  "in  the  air,"  so  rapidly  has 
it  attained  a  wide  popularity  and  for  so 
many  purposes. 

We  return  to  them  again  consequence 
of  the  receipt  from  the  Bayer  agents,  the 
Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company  of 
40  Stone  street.  New  York,  for  a  second 
and  very  much  enlarged  edition  of  the 
booklet,  telling  all  that  need  to  be 
known  of  those  products,  and  giving  the 
opinions  of  several  of  our  best  known 
workers  ^as  to  their  qualities. 

The  booklet  is  not  merely  a  price-list 
of  the  Bayer  preparations,  but  contains 
in  addition  a  lot  of  well  selected  formulae 
with  many  valuable  suggestions  for  its 
modification  to  meet  almost  all  possible 
circumstances,  and  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  acetonsulphite  with  well  known 
reducers  other  than  edinol. 

Our  experience  with  the  Bayer 
products  warrants  us  in  saying  that  the 
booklet  should  be  sent  for  by  every  pho- 
tographer, and  that  a  postal  to  the  above 

address  will  bring  it. 

*  41    «     . 

Ruby  Varnish  Bayer, — The  Farben- 
fabriken of  Elberfield  Co.  have  added 
another  to  the  many  obligations  under 
which  they  have  laid  photographers  by 
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the  introduction  of  a  ruby  varnish  that 
as  soon  as  known  will  become  indis- 
pensable. As  a  non-actinic  light  in  the 
dark  room,  a  stain  for  paper  or  cloth 
with  which  to  surround  a  candle  or  lamp 
for  temporary  purposes,  and  as  a  back- 
ing for  plates,  it  is  superior  to  anything 
that  we  have  ever  come  across.  We 
have  tried  it  for  all  these  and  many 
others,  and  are  so  pleased  with  it  that 
we  think  it  deserves  an  article  to  itself, 
and  after  still  further  trials  we  shall 
give   it   something   like   justice   in   our 

next. 

*  *    * 

Developing:  Its  Use  and  Abuse,  by 
Henry  G.  Abott.  Chicago,  Hazlitt  & 
Walker,  publishers.  This  is  another  little 
manual  by  a  well  known  writer  who  does 
not  write  over  the  heads  of  his  audience. 
The  information  it  contains  is  set  forth 
in  the  plainest  terms  and  the  various 
formulae  are  given  in  ounces  and  grains 
as  well  as  in  the  metric  system.  A  useful 
feature  of  the  booklet  is,  a  comparison  of 
the  relative  exposure  required  for  various 
grades  and  makes  of  plates.  Tentative 
development  is  advocated  and  formula  is 
given  for  all  the  best  known  reducers. 
Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 

*  *    * 

The  American  Annual  of  Photog- 
raphy, for  1904,  published  by  the  An- 
thony &  Scovill  Co.,  New  York,  has  just 
come  to  hand.  This,  the  only  annual 
now  published  in  this  country,  is  fully 
equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
editor,  Mr.  Spencer  B.  Hord,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  number  of  articles 
by  competent  writers  he  has  gathered  to- 
gether. The  illustrations  comprise  many 
pictures  by  workers  of  international  re- 
pute, and  the  frontispiece  is  a  beautiful 
study  by  the  Otto  Sarony  Co.,  made  on 
Art  Cyko.  We  hope  to  have  the  time  and 
space  for  a  more  extended  notice  in  our 
next. 

*  *     Ht 

The  Crown  Tilting  Tripod  Top,  man- 
ufactured by  Folmer  &  Schwing,  New 
York,  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  de- 
serves. 

By  the  aid  of  this  attachment  the 
camera  may  be  tilted  at  any  angle  up- 
ward or  downward,  and  permits  of  the 
camera  being  reversed  instantly  for  ver- 
tical pictures  without  changing  the 
camera  back  or  removing  the  camera 
from  the  tripod.  Its  portability  and 
compactness  will  at  once  commend  it  to 
the  scientific  worker,  especially  for  work 


out  of  doors,  and  its  adjustments  in- 
sure a  rigid  support,  no  matter  in  what 
position  it  may  be  -used. 

*      *      4( 

We  have  to  thank  our  friend,  L.  F. 
Hammer,  of  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co., 
for  a  New  Year's  card  bearing  a  portrait 
of  himself  and  the  usual  good  wishes.  In 
wishing  "A  Happy  and  Prosperous  New 
Year"  in  return  to  Mr.  Hammer  and  the 
company  of  which  he  is  the  head,  we 
would  incidentally  hammer  it  into  the 
minds  of  our  readers  that  the  plates  made 
by  this  concern  are  uniformly  good  and 
may  be  relied  upon  under  all  conditions. 

*    %    * 

New  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera. 

"In  designing  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera  we 
have  followed  out  our  policy  of  producing  apparatus 
by  which  the  amateur  may  make  gootl  pictures  with 
the  least  amount  of  trouble  and  uncertainty.  The 
Kodak  Enlarging  Camera  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  darkening  a  room  and  fitting  up  a  window  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  few  enlargements  from 'a 
small  negative. 

"  The  selected  negative  is  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
camera,  a  holder   containing    a  sheet    of  Bromide 


paper  is  clamped  in  place,  then  pointing  the  camera 

light  of  J  " 

made.      The  holder  is  then    earned    into'  a    dark 


towards  the  li 


a  window  a  short  exposure  is 


room  and  the  print  developed  and  fixed.  The  whole 
operation  requires  but^  little  inore  time  than  the 
making  of  a  iJekko  or  Velox  print,  while  the  result 
in  most  cases  is  many  times  more  satisfactory  than  a 
small  print  could  givft.** 

This  very  modest  statement  prefaces 
the  manual  of  the  No.  i  Kodak  En- 
larging Camera,  a  piece  of  apparatus 
which  we  predict  will  make  the  use  of 
pocket  Kodaks  and  other  cameras  of 
small  dimensions  more  popular  than 
ever. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Kodak  head- 
quarters we  were  informed  that  a  new 
enlarging  apparatus  for  the  amateur 
would  soon  be  placed  on  the  market. 
This  was  news  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  we  being  well  aware  of  the 
dearth  of  suitable  apparatus  for  this 
purpose.  The  description  of  the  outfit 
so  impressed  us  that  one  was  ordered 
for  delivery  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  It  stands  before  us  now  as  we 
write,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that 
in  all  respects  it  is  far  superior  to  any- 
thing we  had  expected  at  the  very  mod- 
est price--$i5. 

What  impressed  us  first  was  the  com- 
pactness, the  neatly  covered  case 
measuring  only  3J/lx854xio  inches  when 
closed.  Extended  it  measures  fully 
twenty  inches,  having  sufficient  bellows 
capacity  with  the  lens  of  4^  in. 
focus  to  enlarge  over  twice  the  size  of 
the  original.  A  3^x4/^  negative  is  thus 


easily  thrown  up  to  cover  a  sheet  of 
tyixS'/i  bromide  paper,  while  any  size 
negative  may  be  used  from  the  new  3A 
Kwlak,  S'A^S'A'  downwards.    A  menis- 
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front  board  substituted  carrying  any 
tens  that  the  user  may  have,  or  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  will  furnish 
with  the  outfit  for  $7.50  additional  a 
special  portrait  lens  of  8'A  in.  focus 
with  iris  diaphragm.  Used  as  a  camera 
the  outfit  is  no  more  bulky  than  the  or- 
dinary view  camera,  and  as  it  has  a 
bellows  draw  of  16  inches  and  is  quite 
rigid,  it  is  highly  suitable  for  large 
heads  or  bust  portraits  or  for  pictorial 
landscape  work. 


cus  lens  of  good  covering  power  is  sup- 
plied and  a  shutter  and  diaphragms 
are  conveniently  arranged.  A  scale  of 
negative  sizes  and  enlargement  is  at- 
tached to  the  sliding  board  which  per- 
mits of  accurate  focusing  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  size  of  the  image  without 
the  aid  of  a  focusing  cloth.  With  the 
lull  opening  of  the  lens,  however, 
focusing  is  easily  done  on  the  ground 
glass.  The  hol<!er  for  the  sensitive  pa- 
per is  an  adaptation  of  the  book  form 
of  holder  in  which  the  paper  is  easily 
inserted  in  the  dark  room  and  held  per- 
fectly flat,  the  quality  of  the  enlarge- 
ments  being  equal    to     direct    contact 

Besides  being  the  most  convenient 
enlarging  apparatus  ever  offered  to  the 
amateur,  the  Kodak  Enlarger  can  be 
transformed  in  a  few  minutes  into  a 
serviceable  65^x8^  portrait  or  view 
camera.  The  auxiliary  bellows  and 
front  board  is  removed    and    another 


The  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera  book- 
let, sent  on  request,  gives  most  explicit 
directions,  besides  containing  detailed 
instructions  for  the  exposing  and  de- 
veloping of  enlargements.  While  the 
manual  is  well,  worth  having  for  the 
general  information  it  contains,  we 
venture  to  say  that  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  procure  it  will  not  be  happy 
until  they  possess  a  No.  1  Kodak  En- 
larger. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Defective  Negative . 

W.  H.  Blacar.— It  is  not  easy,  without 
seeing  the  negative,  to  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  shaded  dark  mark  across  the 
print,  but  it  cannot  be,  as  your  friend 
suggests,  a  leak  in  the  camera,  as  that 
would  result  in  a  light  instead  of  a  dark 
on  the  print.    Neither  do  we  think  it  can 


be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  shut< 
ter,  although  that  yovi  can  easily  prove 
by  setting  it  wide  open  and  exposing 
with  the  cap.  It  is  more  likely  caused 
by  some  obstruction  between  the  lens  and 
the  plate  cutting  ofT  some  of  the  rays 
and  so  producing  the  finely  shaded  verti- 
cal dark.    An  examination  of  the  inside 
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of  the  camera  should  show  the  cause, 
although  the  mark  is  too  feeble  to  appear 
on  the  ground  glass.  You  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  is  not  outside  the  lens. 

Stand  Development. 

C.  RoLOFF. — Almost  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary formulae  will  answer  for  tank  de- 
velopment if  sufficiently  diluted,  and  the 
degree  of  dilution  will  depend  on  the 
length  of  time  you  wish  to  let  develop- 
ment occupy.  The  following,  with  fairly 
correct  exposures,  may  occupy  from  five 
to  eight  hours: 

Edinol,  ortol,  or  metol 30  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite   240       " 

Sodium  carbonate 150        " 

Potassium  bromide 5        " 

Water  40  or  50  ounces. 

Less  water  will  shorten  and  more  in- 
crease the  time. 

Lantern  Slide  Making. 

(Mrs.)  L.  H.  Simpson.— Yes,  the 
making  of  lantern  slides  is  pre-eminently 
"work  suitable  for  a  lady,"  and  work 
that  her  deft  fingers  can  do  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  those  of  most  men ;  but  to  "tell 
you  all  about  how  to  set  about  it  and  the 
best  plates  and  developer  would  occupy 
a  whole  number  instead  of  the  short  part 
of  a  column  devoted  to  any  one  reply." 
One  of  the  best  instruction  books  that 
we  know  is  "Lantern  Slides  and  Slide 
Making,"  by  Osborne  L  Yellott,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  your  dealer  or  our 
publishers.  One  piece  of  advice  we 
would  fain  give  you,  however,  don't  be 
satisfied  with  such  slides  as  are  generally 
sent  out  by  professional  slide  makers, 
slides  that,  although  they  please  the  gen- 
eral public  and  indeed  sometimes  "bring 
down  the  house,"  are  merely  white  and 
black  without  detail,  or  anything  between 
clear  glass  and  the  highest  of  high  lights, 
and  that  make  a  sunny  summer  land- 
scape appear  as  if  covered  with  snow. 
See  first  that  the  negatives  are  full  of 
delicate  detail  and  then  that  the  slides 
are  faithful  reprints  of  the  negatives  with 
every  degree  of  detail  from  the  faintest 
shadow  to  the  highest  light,  and  that 
there  is  as  little  of  either  white  or  black 
as  there  are  in  nature,  which  is  none,  or 
almost  none.  A  slide  with  more  than  a 
trace  of  clear  glass  or  more  than  a  trace 
of  opacity  is  fit  only  for  the  waste  box  or 
to  be  cleaned  off  for  a  cover. 

Choice  of  Shutter. 

Maximilian  Jahellea. — It  is  contrary 
to    rule   to    recommend   any   particular 


make  of  shutter  or  lens,  nor  can  we  say 
what  kind  of  shutter  would  best  answer 
your  purpose  without  knowing  what  that 
purpose  is.  Where  very  rapid  exposures, 
such  as  in  athletics,  the  focal  plane  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best.  It  is,  as  you  doubt- 
less know,  of  the  roller  blind  description, 
placed  immediately  before  the  plate. 

A  shutter  of  the  same  pattern,  but,  of 
course,  very  much  smaller,  and  placed 
either  before  or  behind  the  lens,  is  in 
very  general  use  in  Britain,  and  when  In 
front  of  the  lens  has  the  advantage  of 
being  used  on  variocis  lenses;  but  for 
all  ordinary  purposes  a  between  the  lens 
shutter,  such  as  the  volute,  is  protjably 
more  convenient,  and,  in  this  country,  in 
almost  universal  use. 

James  McCormic,  Jr. — ^Any  yellowish 
varnish  will  answer  for  coating  the  back 
of  the  plate  to  be  scraped  away  in  parts 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  values  of 
the  image  in  the  negative.  One  ounce 
of  gum  sandarac  dissolved  in  eight 
ounces  of  alcohol  and  colored  to  the 
shade  required  with  turmeric  or  picric 
acid  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  should 
be  applied  to  the  plate  gently  warmed; 
that  is,  the  plate  should  be  warnjed. 
Pour  a  pool  of  the  varnish  in  the  center 
of  the  plate  and  let  it  flow  from  comer 
to  corner,  pouring  off  at  the  last,  and 
holding  over  a  lamp  or  otherwise  heating 
it  till  quite  dry.  If  you  do  not  care  for 
the  trouble  of  heating  the  plate  you  may 
substitute  benzole  for  the  alcohol  and 
apply  cold. 

Automatic  Washer. 

Alex.  White. — We  hardly  understand 
your  description  of  the  "Hydraulic  Rock- 
ing Washer"  and  so  cannot  say  whether 
it  can  be  patented.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  such  rocking  washers  have 
been  in  use  for  at  least  forty,  yearsi 
Yours  may  be  an  improvement  on  any- 
thing that  has  been  as  yet  introduced, 
and  if  you  care  to  send  us  a  drawing 
showing  how  it  is  operated  we  shall  tell 
you  what  you  want  to  know. 

Insufficient  Fixing. 

Elizabeth  T.  Turner. — The  negative 
came  broken  into  dozens  of  pieces,  but 
some  of  them  were  large  enough  to  show 
that  the  yellow  stain  that  appeared  so 
mysteriously  arose  from  insufficient  fix- 
ing. It  is  not  enough,  in  spite  what 
your  dealer  told  you,  to  leave  the  nega- 
tive in  the  fixing  solution  till  the  creamy 
white  disappears,  but  it  must  be  left  at 
least  half  as  long  again  and  twice  as 
long  would  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 


/- 
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THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  HAVING   AH   OBJECT  IN  VIEW. 

r  is  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  all  who 
carry  cameras  carry  them  as  they  do  a 
bag  of  golf  clubs,  with  no  higher  aim 
than  amusement,  recreation  or  a  mere 
change  of  occupation.  When  by  some 
rare  combination  of  favorable  condi- 
tions, on  development  either  by  himself 
or  by  some  one  who  "does  the  rest,"  a 
photograph  of  fairly  good  technique  is 
obtained,  the  maker  proudly  shows  it 
as  a  triumph  of  his  prowess  and  is  en- 
couraged to  go  on  snapping  at  what- 
ever takes  his  fancy,  until  a  succession 
of  unmistakable  failures  convinces  him 
that  "photography  is  no  good,"  and 
he  disposes  of  his  camera  for  less  than 
a  tithe  of  its  cost. 

It  was  wont  to  be  said  of  photog- 
raphy that  "he  who  once  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough  never  turned  back,"  but 
that  was  before  the  days  of  heedless 
snapping,  and  we  believe  that  it  only 
needs  an  object  in  view  with  the  neces- 
sary care  to  carry  it  out  to  bring  that 
■  tuiss  •       ■      *'  >^''  "*""*''■       state  of  matters  back  again     And  for 
one  object  at  least  this  article  is  timely 
— a  record  of  the  progress  of  vegetation  in  general,  or  of  the  progress  of 
individual  plants,  trees,  flowers  or  vegetables.    Take,  for  example,  a  well 
shaped  apple  tree  or  a  single  branch  thereof,  or,  better  still,  both,  beginning 
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just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  and  photographing  them  at  intervals  of,  say, 
a  week ;  making  a  set  of  prints  each  dated  and  different  from  its  neighbors, 
would  be  a  work  of  continuous  delight,  and  result  in  a  little  album  of  never 
ending  interest.  Some  years  ago  we  treated  a  grove  or  rather  a  series  of 
arches  of  lilac  in  that  way,  only  photographing  them  every  third  day,  and 
friends  in  Scotland  to  whom  the  album  was  sent  were  simply  amazed  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  that  plant  responds  to  the  vivifying  influence  of 
our  spring. 

Hardly  less  interesting  are  some  of  the  denizens  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
while  the  progress  of  some  of  them  is  even  more  rapid.  Some  years  ago 
we  sowed  side  by  side  in  our  garden  in  Scotland  seeds  ripened  in  that 
country  and  some  just  brought  from  America.  They  included  lettuce, 
radish,  spinach,  etc.,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  plants  from  American 
seed  were  ready  for  use  by  the  time  those  from  the  Scotch  seed  were  only 
a  little  above  ground.  But  their  extra  vitality  was  not  permanent.  Seed 
from  them  the  first  year  had  lost  at  least  a  half  of  its  original  speed,  and  by 
the  third  year  it  had  got  as  sluggish  as  its  neighbor.  Field  and  forest  also 
afford  ample  opportunity  for  such  records,  the  one  telling  the  story  of  the 
crops  and  the  operations  incident  to  their  cultivation  and  ingathering,  the 
other  showing  the  cycle  of  changes  from  the  beautiful  curves  of  the  bare 
branches,  the  bursting  of  the  buds,  the  mantle  of  green,  the  ripening  of  the 
seed,  and  the  falling  of  the  leaves  making  a  carpet  more  beautiful  than  it 
ever  entered  into  the  Eastern  heart  to  conceive. 

We  have  long  advocated  specializing,  as  he  who  turns  his  camera  on 
everything  is  not  likely  to  excell  in  anything,  and  if  good  work  is  to  be 
done,  a  specialty  is  a  sine  qua  non;  but  the  record  that  we  here  advise  dif- 
fers from  a  specialty  in  so  far  that  the  latter  may  be  taken  when  inclination 
or  the  spirit  moves,  while  the  former  must  be  attended  to  "whether  or  no.'' 
The  specialist  has  to  wait  on  conditions,  while  the  conditions  wait  on  the 
recorder.  The  recorder,  in  fact,  works  under  "the  pressure  of  necessity,'* 
the  only  condition  under  which  routine  work  can  be  well  done ;  and  record 
is  routine,  the  only  qualification  for  it  being  the  ability  to  produce  perfect 
technique.  In  record  work  the  artistic  temperament  and  many  other  quali- 
fications go  for  nothing,  a  "record  of  fact,"  pure  and  simple,  being  the 
highest  aim ;  and  success  so  easily  obtained  brings  such  interest  in  the  work 
that  the  worker  never  has  a  camera  to  sell  unless  to  help  him  to  buy  another 
more  suitable.  And  this  leads  us  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  reader  has 
a  friend  who  has  laid  aside  his  camera  from  lack  of  interest  or  from  ill  suc- 
cess, it  would  be  mutually  beneficial  to  lend  him  your  copy  of  The  Ameri- 
can Amateur  Photographer,  or,  better  still,  send  us  his  name  and 
address. 


THE  TRINITY   OF    TECHNIQUE.— II. 

Exposure— (ConiiMM^d,) 

Bv  Dr.  John  Nicol. 


POSURE  being  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  photographic  op- 
;rations,  is  far  too  important  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  space  al- 
lotted to  each  of  the  articles  of 
this  series,  a  sufficient  apology 
for  its  continuation. 

While  the  artist,  and  espe- 
:ially  the  eccentricist  may,  for 
the  better  carrying  out  of  their 
ideas,  give  exposures  that  from 
1  technical  point  of  view  are  far 
:oo  short,  those  may  be  consid- 
ered the  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule  that  under  all  circum- 
stances and  for  all  purposes 
moitgh  exposure  is  a  sine  qua 
wn.  Correct  exposure  would, 
lo  doubt,  be  better,  and  should 
X  the  aim,  but  "when  in  doubt 
play  trumph,"  trumph  being 
•BABYMooii."  ^^^   "enough,"   holds   good   in 

photography  as  in  whist ;  be- 
cause, as  said  in  my  last,  while  the  latitude  of  under-exposure  is  limited  that 
of  over-exposure  is  large. 

An  examination  of  any  well  kept  collection  of  well  made  photographs 
of,  say,  thirty  years  ago,  will  show  that  in  spite  of  the  vast  improvement  in 
apparatus  and  material,  photographers  generally  have  not  only  not  held 
their  own,  so  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  but  have  largely  lost  ground, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  exposure,  even  with  wet  collodion, 
was  long,  generally  limited  by  the  tendency  of  the  surface  to  dry,  and  that 
of  the  then  dry  plate  much  longer :  with  a  latitude  in  proportion,  and  with 

(S3) 
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exposures  of  from  five  to  fifty  minutes,  there  was  no  tendency  to  under- 
expose, as  with  a  good  going  pipe  and  an  interesting  conversation  it  was  all 
the  other  way. 

It  was  different  in  the  studio  of  the  professional.  From  thirty  to  sixty 
seconds,  even  with  the  head  in  the  rest,  was  rather  trying,  and  when  "large 
heads,"  something  approaching  life  size,  were  in  vogue  five  to  six  minutes 
were  often  necessary.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  request  of  the  ever  popular 
Professor  Blackie,  I  went  with  him  to  the  studio  of  William  Nelson  in 
Edinburgh  to  see  that  he  was  ''properly  executed."  The  lens  was  a  recent 
acquisition,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  sixty  inches  in  focal 
length,  and  the  camera  as  like  a  box-mangle  as  anything  else.  Seated  in 
the  property  chair  wrapped  in  the  ever  present  Shepherd's  tartan  plaid, 
and  with  the  equally  ever  present  "kail-runt"  walking  stick,  he  patiently 
sat  for  two  of  the  five  minutes  necessary  for  the  impression  of  the  latent 
image  on  the  wet  collodion  film  ;  when  he  sprung  from  the  seat  with  "hold 
on  for  a  minute  till  I  stretch  my  legs,"  and  promenaded  backwards  and  for- 
wards several  times,  plunking  down  again  with  "go  ahead  again,  Fm  all 
right  now."  It  was  with  their  ordinary  work,  however,  that  they  longed 
for  greater  rapidity,  and  many  were  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  secure 
it.  In  the  greater  light  of  to-day  it  is  amusing  to  read  of  some  of  them 
although  most  implied  merely  the  slight  fogging  of  the  plate  so  as  to  hide 
the  bare  glass  the  result  of  the  shortened  exposure.  Painting  the  inside  of 
the  camera  white,  a  hole  in  the  camera  front  close  to  the  lens  and  covering  it 
with  red  or  yellow  glass ;  caps  with  red,  yellow,  or  blue  glass  that  were 
placed  on  the  lens  either  before  or  after  exposure,  and  even  sometimes  both, 
and  the  plate  exposed  to  their  action  for  a  few  seconds ;  or,  for  those  who 
did  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  either,  the  holding  of  the  focusing  cloth  in 
front  and  a  foot  or  so  from  the  lens  after  the  exposure.  So  much  indeed 
was  pre  or  post  lighting  believed  in  that  one  man  made  a  handsome  sum 
by  going  through  the  country  selling  a  secret  method  of  halving  the  expos- 
ure for  something  like  twenty-five  dollars,  the  method  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  holding  the  plate  to  the  light  of  a  wax  vesta  for  a  fraction  of 
a  second  before  exposure.  In  connection  with  this  there  is  a  story  that  I 
think  I  have  told  before,  but  which  may  be  told  again.  The  William  Nel- 
son already  mentioned  was  called  on  by  the  said  "process  monger,"  as  such 
men  were  called,  and  listened  quietly  to  all  that  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  reducing  the  exposure  by  a  half,  so  quietly  that  if  he  had  been  an  Ameri- 
can he  would  have  thought  he  had  caught  another  "sucker" ;  and  then  he 
as  quietly  said,  "Yes,  it  is  a  grand  idea,  and  especially  for  me,  who  like  to 
photograph  the  bairnies.  But  I  always  believe  that  what  one  man  does 
another  can  do,  and  as  I  am  in  no  hurry  I  shall  wait  till  the  other  fellow 
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comes  round  with  a  method  by  which  the  other  half  can  be  abolished  and 
then  take  them  without  any  exposure  at  all." 

This,  however,  is  aside  from  my  subject  and  may  be  dismissed  with  the 
statement  that  the  pre-lighting  tnay  have  done  more  than  merely  fog  the 
under-exposed  shadows.  In  my  previous  article  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
before  the  image  could  be  impressed  on  tht  sensitive  film  a  certain  amount 
of  inertia  had  to  be  overcome,  and  such  pre-lighting  may  have  had  that 
effect.  Be  that  as  it  may,  plates  and  films  are  now  so  sensitive  that  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  under  favorable  conditions  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  the  pity  being  that  these  conditions  are  either  not  understood 
or  not  waited  for,  with  the  result  that  in  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  the 
exposures  made  are  outforth  of  them,  and  consequently  insufficient. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  with  the  increased  rapidity  of  the 
plates  and  films,  under  exposure  would  have  disappeared,  but  just  in  pro- 
portion to  that  increase  was  the  lessening  of  the  latitude ;  and  the  reaction 
from  long  to  short,  created  such  a  craze  for  snapping  that  what  I.  B.  Web- 
ster wrote  twenty  years  ago  might  with  as  much  truth  be  written  to-day. 
He  said  "Undertimed  photographs  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  from 
all  places  nearly.  It  seems  to  be  a  common  disease  among  photographers  ; 
stopping  off  the  light  just  a  little  too  soon,  thereby  spoiling  what  would 
have  been  a  good  production.  Every  photographer  should  examine  every 
photograph  he  comes  across,  his  own  work  as  well  as  the  work  of  others, 
with  an  eye  of  inquiry :  If  it  is  good,  find  the  cause  of  its  being  good ;  if 
"better,"  why  it  is  better ;  if  **best,"  there  is  certainly  a  reason  for  its  being 
so,  and  an  examination  by  an  experienced  eye  will  soon  determine  w^herein 
it  is  better,  and  why  it  is  so;  the  "better"  having  got  sufficient  exposure 
while  the  "best"  has  got  what  has  proved  to  be  the  ''correct.'' 

But  while  asserting  that  correct  exposure  is  essential  to  perfect  tech- 
nique I  must  admit  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  it.  Actinometric  exposure 
meters  are  helpful,  and  careful  observation  and  study  of  the  record  of 
results  still  more  so ;  but  so  long  as  plates  and  light  are  so  variable,  exposure 
can  never  be  an  exact  science ;  and  more,  much  more,  will  always  depend  on 
the  personal  equation  of  the  photographer.  "Expose  for  the  shadows  and 
let  the  lights  take  care  of  themselves/'  has  become  so  hackneyed  that  it  has 
come  to  be  neglected,  but  the  crux  of  correct  exposure  is  to  be  found  only 
in  that  direction.  While  aiming  only  at  sufficient  exposure  development 
must  be  a  matter  of  consideration  and  the  development  of  the  lights  must 
be  looked  to ;  but  with  an  exposure  that  is  correct,  development  may  be 
relegated  altogether  to  time,  the  time  indicated  by  the  factor  resulting  in 
every  light  having  its  own  degree  of  density  and  every  shadow  its  own 
depth  of  detail. 
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How,  then,  is  correct  exposure  to  be  secured  ?  Only  through  observa- 
tion, study  and  experiment ;  and  through  those  it  will  certainly  come.  Not 
perhaps  to  every  one  will  it  be  given  to  feel,  as  it  were,  just  before  the 
removal  of  the  cap  or  the  springing  of  the  shutter  just  what  the  exposure 
should  be,  as  many  claim  to  do.  They  are  not  conscious  of  taking  into 
account  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  the  light,  or  being  influenced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass ;  but,  as  I  said,  feel  as  if  by 
instinct  how  many  seconds  or  fractions  thereof  will  be  right,  and  they 
rarely  make  a  mistake.  But  such  a  power,  however  valuable,  is  hardly 
worth  the  waiting  for,  as  it  can  come  only  by  long  experience  and  careful 
observation,  and  everything  else  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  photog- 
raphy has  been  made  so  simple  and  so  certain  that  the  beginner  cannot  see 
why  that  should  not  be  as  simple  as  the  rest.  Nor,  after  all,  is  it  a  very 
difficult  matter.  Observation  during  and  after  development  will  show 
one  of  three  things,  under,  over,  or  correct  exposure ;  and  the  correct 
diagnosis  of  these  is  all  there  is  to  it.  In  any  case  the  highest  of  high 
lights  will  appear  first,  followed  by  those  that  should  be  lesser,  but  which 
after  the  operation,  is  complete,  are  as  high  as  the  highest  with,  where 
shadow  detail  should  be,  little  else  than  bare  glass.  Or,  it  may  be  that 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  highest  of  high  lights  the  others  follow 
in  quick  succession,  and  close  on  their  heels  the  detail  in  the  shadows ;  the 
plate,  by  reflected  light,  that  is  while  lying  in  the  dish,  becoming  all  over 
dark  enough  to  indicate  sufficient  development,  and  when  fixed  showing  a 
very  decided  lack  of  contrast.  In  the  case  of  correct  exposure  the  high 
lights  appear  as  usual,  followed  immediately  by  the  lighter  shadows  and 
then  by  those  that  are  darker,  each  in  its  order,  and  when  fixed  every  de- 
gree of  gradation  visible  on  the  ground  glass  is  seen  in  the  negative ;  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  an  example  of  perfect  technique. 


MONTHLY  PRIZE  PICTURE  COMPETITION. 

To  encourage  those  of  our  readers  who  are  aiming  at  picture  making 
and  only  make  use  of  the  camera  and  lens  as  a  means  to  that  end,  we  will 
award  the  sum  of  five  dollars  each  month  for  the  five  best  pictures  sub- 
mitted. These  pictures  \\n\\  be  judged  on  their  artistic  merits  alone,  and 
those  selected  will  be  reproduced  so  as  to  convey  the  tout  ensemble  and 
color  eflfect  as  closely  as  possible.  Entries  for  this  competition  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  pictures  sent  for  criticism  to  *'Our  Portfolio,"  and  the 
coupon  found  in  our  advertising  pages  must  be  attached  to  each  picture. 
All  entries  for  the  first  competition  must  be  in  before  March  15,  1904. 
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PYROGRAPHY  OR  BURNT  WOOD  ETCHING. 

By  F.  \V.  Gaknsly. 

PYROGRAPHY,  or  the  art  of  burning  designs  on  wood,  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  studies  for  those  who  are  artistically  inclined,  be 
they  young  or  old.  Some  will  say  it  is  only  a  passing  fad  which  in 
time  will  be  laid  aside  for  something  else.  This  may  truly  be  said  of  those 
who  become  discouraged  at  their  first  attempts,  but  not  so  with  the  patient 
and  ambitious  worker,  who,  by  practice  and  perseverance,  becomes  so  effi- 
cient as  to  be  able  to  trace  with  the  heated  pen  the  masterpieces  of  artists 
long  laid  to  rest.  Another  indication  that  this  branch  of  art  will  increase 
in  popularity  is  that  articles  of  practical  utility  are  being  decorated  in  this 
manner  ancl  are  in  great  demand.  Tables,  chairs,  clock  stands,  picture 
frames,  work  boxes,  wall  brackets,  and  many  other  useful  articles  of  furni- 
ture are  obtainable  in  the  white  wood  from  the  dealers.  These,  in  skilful 
hands,  are  transformed  into  articles  of  beautv  as  well  as  utility,  ornaments 
in  any  home,  and  articles  which,  if  sold,  sometimes  bring  fancy  prices. 

A  wood  burning  outfit  is  something  which  no  person  interested  in 
drawing,  sketching,  painting  or  other  similar  handiwork,  should  be  with- 
out, as  it  brings  into  practice  the  same  branches  of  these  different  lines  of 
work,  viz.,  form,  perspective,  shading,  high  lights  and  shadows,  raised 
effects,  etc.  Many  persons  cannot  realize  what  beautiful  work  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  pen,  as  mostly  all  the  work  on  exhibition  in  the  shops 
is  of  such  a  coarse  nature.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  benzine 
or  gasoline  pen  and  bulb  attachment  is  mostly  used  by  wood  burners,  it 
enabling  them  to  work  very  rapidly  and  turn  out  a  larger  amount  of  work 
in  less  time  than  by  using  the  gas  pen.  The  benzine  pen  is  no  doubt  the 
best  for  heavy  designs,  but  where  delicacy  and  beauty  are  to  be  considered 
the  gas  pen  is  indispensable.  The  heat  can  be  easily  regulated  thereby,  not 
only  enabling  the  operator  to  produce  the  deep  brown  (as  produced  with 
the  benzine  pen),  but  all  the  delicate  .shading  which  is  necessary  to  give  a 
finished  appearance  to  any  picture  or  design. 

The  beginner  in  the  art  can  purchase  in  the  supply  stores  placques  of 
various  forms  and  other  articles  on  which  designs  are  already  traced. 
Those  who  wish  for  more  variety  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  their  own 
tracings  from  scroll  designs  or  from  studies  by  our  modern  black  and  white 
artists,  the  work  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson  being  especially  suitable.  Trac- 
ing the  unconventional  and  seemingly  careless  lines  of  this  artist  is  com- 
paratively easy  for  the  beginner,  whereas  if  studies  that  demanded  more 
delicate  shading  were  attempted  at  the  start,  the  worker  would  no  doubt 
soon  be  discouraged. 

I  trust  these  few  words  will  induce  many  to  take  up  this  interesting 
work,  and  those  who  have  laid  aside  their  pens  through  failure  at  their  first 
attempts  to  again  take  them  up  and  persevere,  PERSEVERE.  In  a  series 
of  future  articles  we  will  give  directions  as  to  how  to  hold  the  pen  to  pro- 
duce certain  effects,  how  to  transfer  and  combine  designs,  how  to  transfer 
photographs  to  wood  and  burn  them  in  while  preserving  the  likeness,  and 
how  to  add  color  effects  and  polish  to  finished  articles. 
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VARIETY  IN  LANTERN  SLIDE  EXHIBITIONS. 

By  C.  L.  Thorp. 

WHO  has  not  felt  the  monotony  of  long  exhibitions  of  lantern  slides, 
all  of  one  color,  a  more  or  less  greyish  black ;  and  too  often  all 
masked  to  the  same  shape  and  the  same  size?  It  is  true  that 
(luring  recent  years  many  have  broken  through  the  time-honored  size  and 
shape,  but  the  need  of  variety  in  color  is  as  great  as  ever. 

No  doubt  many  formulae  have  been  given  for  the  toning  of  slides,  but 
few,  if  any,  are  really  successful ;  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  whatever  the 
color  may  be  by  reflected  light,  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  equally  opaque  to 
transmitted  light ;  the  reds  and  browns  from  uranium  toning,  for  example^ 
being,  on  the  screen,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  usual  black. 

Chloride  plates  can,  by  varying  the  exposure  and  developing  accord- 
ingly, be  made  to  give  colors  varying  from  brown  to  red,  but  they  are  not 
so  easily  got  as  the  bromide  variety,  nor  are  their  keeping  qualities  so  good 
when  they  are  stocked,  hence  a  method  of  toning  the  bromide  image  is 
desirable.  And  the  first  step  is  to  reconvert  the  silver  image  into  one  or 
other  of  the  haloids,  a  bromide,  iodide,  or  chloride ;  either  of  which  is  easily 
acted  on  by  a  long  line  of  chemicals,  some  giving  colors  of  great  beauty^ 
but  not  all  of  sufficient  transparency.  Whatever  it  is,  and  whatever  the 
color  by  reflected  light,  it  is  essential  that  it  shall  be  transparent  to  trans- 
mitted light,  be  a  stain  as  it  were  through  which  light  shall  not  only  pass 
to  the  screen,  but  that  it  shall  carry  the  color  with  it. 

To  convert  the  image  into  silver  bromide  the  slide  may  be  immersed  in 
the  following  solution  and  allowed  to  remain  till  bleached,  till  white  on 
both  sides,  and  then  thoroughly  washed. 

Copper  sulphate 200  grains. 

Potassium  bromide 200  •      '* 

Water   10  ounces. 

Immersion  in  the  same  way  in  the  following  solution  will  convert  the 
image  into  silver  iodide. 

Iodine   40  grains. 

Potassium  iodide 110        " 

Water  10  ounces. 

While  to  convert  it  into  silver  chloride  the  following  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  way : 

Potassium   bichromate 25  grains. 

Sodium  chloride  (common  salt) 50        " 

Acid  nitric 20  minims. 

Water  10  ounces. 

In  all  cases  the  slides  should  be  thoroughly  washed  after  the  bleaching 
operation,  and  should  the  silver  iodide  retain  a  trace  of  blue  it  may  be 
removed  by  a  short  immersion  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phite, the  last  trace  of  which,  of  course,  must  be  removed  by  washing. 
These  operations  may  be  carried  on  in  dull  diffused  light,  although  the  less 
white  light  that  come  in  contact  with  them  the  better;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  whatever  method  of  after  toning  may  be  resorted  to,  the- 
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ultimate  shade  and  the  purity  thereof  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  beauty  of  the  original  image :  the  more  |)erfect  from  a  technical  point 
of  view  the  more  beautiful  the  toned  picture.  It  should  also  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  convertion  or  bleaching  must  be  complete,  as  if  some 
unconverted  silver  remain  it  will  be  Opaque  to  the  light,  a  nucleous  of  black 
in  an  envelopment  of  transparent,  say,  sulphide,  that  will  considerably 
degrade  the  image  on  the  screen. 

The  halogenized  images  are  now  ready  for  further  treatment,  for  the 
application  of  one  or  other  of  the  many  bodies  that  in  combination  with 
the  particular  haloid  shall  practically  redevelop  the  almost  invisible  image 
into  one  that  is  not  onl>'  visible,  but  that  shall  be.  at  will,  anything  from 
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black  to  all  shades  of  brown  and  various  shades  of  red ;  and  that,  not  only 
by  reflected,  but  also  by  transmitted  light :  the  colors,  in  other  words,  being 
not  solid,  but  transparent. 

But  just  what  those  chemical  reagents  are  to  be  I  am  not  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say,  I  have  been  experimenting  with  the  usual  mixture  of  success 
and  failure,  but  with  sufficient  of  the  former  to  warrant  me  in  promising  to 
return  to  the  subject  in  an  optimistic  state. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  three  reagents  that  I  can  recommend  for  the 
production  of  warm  tones  ranging  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  red,  and  with 
them,  and  a  little  experience,  especially  in  the  developing  of  the  original 
image — as  on  that  much  ver\'  much  depends :  the  slide  maker  may  secure 
a  sufficient  variety  in  any  particular  set  to  relieve  the  monotony  incident  to 
an  exhibition  of  slides  altogether  black  and  white.     They  are  Schlippes 
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salt  (sodium  sulph-antimoniate)  in  five  per  cent,  solution ;  sodium  sulphide 
of  about  half  that  strength ;  and  ammonium  sulphide  about  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. This  last,  however,  has  such  a  disagreeable  smell  that  it  should  be 
employed  only  out  of  doors  or  under  a  chimney  with  a  good  draught.  Into 
either  of  these  solutions  the  halogenized  and  well  washed  slide  is  placed 
and  carefully  watched  till  the  desired  color  is  obtained,  swabed  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton  and  dried.  Experience  in  this  as  in  all  other  phases  of  work  is 
necessary,  and  it  should  be  gained  with  failures  rather  than  good  slides,  but 
the  observant  worker  will  soon  master  the  method  and  be  able  to  do  pretty 
much  as  he  likes.   • 


ACTIMC  OPACITY. 

By  Frank  M.  Steadman. 


THE  assertion  made  by  me  in  my  talk  at  the  Indianapolis  convention  in 
regard  to  the  great  percentage  of  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  that 
is  removed  by  the  common  window  glass,  seems  to  have  been  met 
with  the  greatest  of  incredulity  on  the  part  of  many  workers.  I  well  know 
that  the  prevailing  opinion  with  regard  to  that  matter  is  that  that  percent- 
age is  much  less  that  I  have  stated.  The  matter  is  in  truth  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  photographic  exposure,  for  to  be  able  to  make  an 
exposure  in  ONE-THIRD  of  the  time  by  simply  lowering  a  common 
window  glass  is  to  accomplish  at  no  cost  what  would  "come  high"  indeed 
if  it  were  secured  by  purchasing  one  of  the  fastest  new  lenses,  say  the 
planar,  which  is  listed  at  $150  for  the  5x7  or  5x8,  I  have  forgotten  which. 

At  the  start  I  take  this  stand :  that  photographic  action  is  performed  by 
that  quality  of  light  which  is  known  as  *'actinism,"  both  in  printing  out 
papers  and  in  the  sensitive  emulsions  of  the  dry  plate  and  film  and  that  the 
former  action,  being  visible,  is,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  a  true  test 
or  measurement  of  the  intensity  that  any  given  light  creates  upon  its 
surface. 

If  this  stand  be  correctly  taken  then  any  printing  out  paper  may  be 
chosen  to  act  as  an  actinometer  in  measuring  the  diflferent  intensities  that 
may  be  created  upon  its  surface. 

I  wish  to  leave  the  following  tests  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the 
American  Amateur  Photographer,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  tliem 
report  to  the  editors  (on  a  postal  card  in  few  words)  the  result  of  their 
experiments  and  their  decisions  as  to  the  percentage  of  light  that  their  com- 
mon window  glass  takes  away  from  the  paper  when  made  to  intervene 
between  it  and  the  pure  sky. 

Find  a  common  window,  through  the  upper  sash  of  which  the  sky  can 
be  plainly  seen,  and  let  that  sash  down  as  far  as  it  will  drop.  Have  a  person 
sit  down  about  a  step  from  the  window  so  as  to  find  the  place  where  the 
paper  should  be  held.  Now  take  a  piece  of  solio  or  some  such  paper  and 
place  it  so  that  a  small  square  of  it  will  be  exposed  through  a  hole  in  some 
opaque  paper.  (This  hole  may  be  cut  in  the  cover  of  a  common  pocket 
note  book  and  the  paper  strip  placed  behind  the  hole.)    Now  hold  this  book 
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so  that  the  paper  is  the  height  of  the  head  of  the  person  and  expose  it  to 
the  light  of  the  pure  unobstructed  sky  for,  say,  ten  seconds,  and  a  plain  tint 
will  probably  be  secured  unless  the  day  is  very  dark  indeed.  (Tint  another 
ten,  or  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  in  case  a  tint  is  not  secured  in  the  first 
ten  seconds.) 

Then  raise  the  sash  and  move  the  paper  so  that  the  tinted  square  will  be 
at  the  side  of  the  hole  and  a  fresh  place  ready  for  tinting.  Now  with  the 
sash  raised  so  as  to  fill  the  window  opening  between  the  sky  and  the  paper, 
give  enough  time  to  create  the  same  tint  that  was  obtained  before  in  ten 
seconds.     (Or  whatever  number  was  given  first.) 

By  bringing  the  paper  to  the  same  tint  each  time  is  simply  making  the 
amounts  of  labor  done  agree  in  the  two  cases  and  the  problem  is  to  find 
from  the  difference  in  the  time  required,  the  relative  strengths  of  the  two 
light  sources,  without  and  with  the  glass. 

The  following  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  problem :  If  by  a  certain 
light  a  certain  tint  is  obtained  on  the  sensitive  paper  in  ten  seconds,  what  is 
the  intensity  of  a  light  that  would  do  the  same  labor  in  twenty  seconds  ? 

If  the  latter  should  work  with  one-half  the  speed  as  the  former,  it  is 
evident  that  one-half  of  the  former  power  has  been  removed  from  the  sky 
power  of  the  intervening  glass. 

The  glass  being  transparent  this  test  is  true  theoretically  as  well  as 
practically,  because  that  part  of  the  sky  which  does  the  work  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  window  open  does  it  also  when  the  window  is  made  to 
intervene,  the  light  rays  passing  practically  straight  through  the  glass. 

The  glass  disposes  of  those  rays  in  four  diflferent  manners :  By  reflec- 
tion, radiation  (or  diffused  reflection  as  in  the  case  of  solid  surfaces), 
absorption  and  transmission.  The  more  turbid  the  glass  the  more  radia- 
tion and  absorption  takes  place,  and  the  clearer  it  is  the  more  reflection  and 
transmission  predominate. 

If  the  window  be  af  ground-glass  the  measurement  has  no  theoretical 
application  whatever  as  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  STRAIGHT  RAY 
transmission  simply  makes  a  new  and  entirely  independent  light  source  for 
the  paper  to  be  tinted  from.  This  new  li.c^ht  source  may  be  either  of  higher 
or  lower  point  value  than  the  sky  with  the  window  open,  according  to  the 
character  of  its  own  light  source.  For  example,  if  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  be  shining  on  the  ground-glass  it  would  be  much  brighter  than  if  the 
sky  alone  was  lighting  it.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of  circumstance  and 
will  vary  with  every  skylight  in  various  studios. 

A  practical  comparison  may,  however,  be  made  between  the  ground 
glass,  corrugated  or  tissue  covered  window  and  the  pure  sky,  although  no 
measurement  is  possible.  To  make  such  a  comparison  proceed  as  follows : 
Take  a  common  one  pound  soda  box,  either  paper  or  tin,  and  cut  a  small 
hole  in  the  bottom,  through  which  the  paper  may  be  tinted.  Select  a  place 
under  the  skylight  for  the  imaginary  sitter  and  arrange  the  curtains  just  as 
you  would  have  them  in  making  the  photograph.  Now  place  a  strip  of  the 
solio  over  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  cover  it  with  something  so  that  it  may 
be  held  up  close  to  the  hole,  and  go  out  of  doors  and  from  some  shaded 
place  turn  the  box  up  toward  that  part  of  the  sky  which  would  illuminate 
the  face  of  your  sitter  provided  no  glass  whatever  was  in  the  window,  re- 
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move  the  lid  from  the  box,  and  expose  the  paper  any  fixed  number  of 
seconds  so  that  a  visible  tint  is  obtained.  Ten  seconds  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  get  a  good  tint.  Then  go  in  the  studio  and  after  moving  the 
paper  to  a  fresh  place  stand  in  the  position  of  the  sitter  and  hold  up  the 
♦  box  to  the  skylight  long  enough  to  create  the  same  tint. 

This  gives  a  practical  comparison  of  the  two  conditions.  If  the  day  is 
cloudy  or  the  skylight  darkened  by  buildings  the  result  will  be  very  unfav- 
orable to  the  ground  or  other  diffusing  light,  but  if  the  sun  is  shining- 
brightly  upon  it  the  comparison  will  be  more  favorable  to  it.  The  use  of 
the  box  simply  limits  the  light  source  to  the  same  relative  position  or  size^ 
in  relation  to  the  tinting  paper,  imder  both  conditions. 

The  following  photographers  of  Rochester  have  kindly  allowed  me  ta 
compare  the  skylights  of  their  studios  in  the  above  manner,  and  they  have 
each  given  me  permission  to  state  that  they  fully  agree  with  the  test.  The 
condition  of  the  different  lights  is  given  below  : 


C.  H.  Smith  (Smith.  Ciirrv  Studio) 

John  W.  Taylor ' 

E.  E.  Calhoun 


Tinted  under 
pure  sky. 


10  seconds 
10  seconds 
10  seconds 


Under  sky- 
light to 
match  tint. 


60  Sec. 
40  Sec. 
80  Sec. 


Relative 

speed  of 

"sky-lij?ht. 


*th 
}th 
ith 


Percentage 
of  reduction. 


75-% 
87-i9^ 


The  top  light  of  Mr.  Smith's  studio  is  of  clear  glass  but  covered  with 
some  kind  of  diffusing  mixture.    The  others  tested  are  ground  glass. 

I  have  used  solio  paper  as  an  actinometer  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
in  the  "at  home"  method  of  working  where  the  exposures  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent houses  every  day  and  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  single 
negative  lost  through  under  or  over-exposure.  The  average  of  about  ten 
exposures  daily  has  been  maintained  during  that  time.  I  state  this  to  show 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  solio  paper  in  tinting  and  of  the  emulsion  in 
being  effected  in  the  latent  image  may  be  made  to  practically  agree  with 
each  other  and  the  visible  effect  being  made  to  register  in  advance  a  meas- 
urement of  the  invisible  effect.  This  proves  that  it  is  the  same  thing,  AC- 
TINISM, that  does  the  work  in  both  cases.  I  have  learned  during  that 
time  to  rely  upon  the  solio  for  exposure,  and  when  it  tells  me  that  a  just 
plainly  observable  tint  is  secured  with  the  window  open  in  four  seconds 
and  through  the  glass,  in  from  eight  to  ten  seconds,  I  understand  by  that 
that  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  light  is  kept  from  the  solio  by  the 
intervention  of  the  glass.  There  is  a  difference  between  common  window 
glasses,  some  being  greener  and  some  thicker  than  others. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  whom,  with  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen,  I  met  on  the  night  before  the  Indianapolis  convention  was 
called,  there  was  not  one  man  who  would  believe  my  statement  concerning 
the  percentage  of  actinism  cut  oft*  by  common  glass,  the  opinions  concern- 
ing that  percentage  ranging  from  five  to  twelve  per  cent.  During  the  con- 
vention I  had  occasion  to  demonstrate  the  simple  window  test  as  given  in 
this  article,  and  no  one  who  saw  the  test  made  could  deny  that  the  state- 
ment was  absolutely  true,  although  they  were  each  greatly  surprised  at  sa 
great  a  lessening  of  the  light's  power  on  passing  the  window. 
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I  have  never  found  a  common  window  glass  that  turned  away  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  light  and  usually  the  percentage  is  about  sixty,  the  tint 
produced  in  ten  seconds  with  the  window  open  requiring  about  twenty-five 
with  the  glass  in  place.  In  figuring  the  percentage  simply  place  the  ten 
above  a  line  and  the  number  of  seconds  required  to  get  the  same  tint  with 
the  glass  in  place  below  it,  and  the  fraction  will  be  3ie  part  of  the  actinic 
force  that  is  transmitted.  Thus :  If  ten  seconds  were  given  to  the  pure 
sky  and  twenty  were  needed  to  get  the  same  tint  through  the  glass,  then  the 
fraction  would  be  10/20,  and  the  latter  intensitv  would  be  one-half  that  of 
the  former,  and  therefore  50  per  cent,  of  the  former  strength  was  taken 
away. 

This  is  a  most  intensely  interesting  question  for  the  home  worker,  and 
I  hope  that  the  shortly  worded  postal  cards  to  the  editors  will  indicate  that 
the  matter  has  been  tested  by  many  of  the  readers. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH-TOWER. 

By  Watchman. 

The  Camera,  usually  correct  in  its  answers  to  correspondents,  makes  a 
slip  in  regard  to  "Methylated  Spirit,"  a  thing  unknown  in  this  country,  but 
one  that  frequently  appears  in  formulae  originating  in  Britain.  The  cor- 
respondent referred  to  is  told  that  methylated  spirit  is  "wood  alcohol,"  but 
he  will  most  likely  be  disappointed  if  he  uses  that  instead  of  the  article 
mentioned  in  the  formula  if  it  has  a  British  origin.  Methylated  spirit  or 
methylated  alcohol  is  ordinary  alcohol  to  which  has  been  added  a  quantity, 
first,  of  methyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirit  with  a  view  of  making  it  undrinkable, 
and  sold  for  art  and  trade  purposes  free  of  duty ;  the  price  of  alcohol,  duty 
paid,  being  about  $5.28  a  British  gallon,  while  after  the  addition  of  the 
ivood  spirit  it  may  be  bought  for  under  $1.  Nauseous,  however,  as  wood 
spirit  is,  the  Government  discovered  that  it  was  being  consumed  in  large 
quantities,  sometimes  as  it  was,  and  oftener  with  the  addition  of  pepper- 
mint or  other  flavoring  oils,  and  mineral  naphtha  was  substituted  for  the 
wood  spirit.  That  prevented  its  use  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  older  variety  was  employed,  and  the  powers  that  be,  who  lend  a  more 
-willing  ear  to  the  wants  of  the  people  than  apparently  does  ours,  have  made 
arrangements  by  which  the  older  variety  may  be  obtained  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  essential. 

*       *       4t 

R.  H.  A.,  in  The  Photographic  News,  starts  a  train  of  thought  in  con- 
nection with  rapid  exposures,  that,  to  me  at  least,  throws  new  light  on  the 
subject  Time  is  only  a  relative  term,  and  what  may  be  done  in  it  depends 
largely  on  how  it  is  done.  The  energy  latent  in  coal  is  not  different  from 
that  latent  in  oats,  and  yet  the  one  developed  by  the  dynamo,  and  driving  a 
train  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  is  very  different  from  the  other  developed 
:through  the  horse  hauling  a  carriage  at  six.  When  it  comes  to  a  question 
iof  speed,  however,  nothing  that  we  know,  unless  perhaps  one  of  the  rays 
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from  radium,  comes  within  measurable  distance  of  light,  which  is  said  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  about  190,000  miles  a  second ;  and  the  thought  that  a 
bundle  of  rays  the  size  of  the  diaphragm,  each  carrying  actinism  on  its 
wings,  and  passing  through  the  lens  and  impigning  on  the  plate  at  such  a 
rate  must  make  the  shortest  exposure  seem  long.  With  the  shutter  set  at 
the  i-20th  of  a  second  we  have  a  stream  of  actinism  bearing  light  9,500 
miles  long,  and  even  at  the  i-ioooth,  if  any  one  should  care  to  try  such  a 
short  exposure,  the  stream  would  still  be  190  miles.  With  this  in  mind,, 
the  speed  of  the  most  rapid  plate  does  not  seem  such  a  wonderful  thing 
after  all.  Supposing  that  the  difference  between  the  unaltered  silver  bro- 
mide and  that  on  which  the  image  has  been  impressed  is  merely  mechanical, 
an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  or  molecules,  which,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  in  constant  motion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
stream  of  actinic  ladened  vibrating  ether  something  less  than  even  190  miles 
in  length  would  considerably  effect  it. 


NOTES. 

Suggestive  Titles. — In  a  recent  lecture  on  landscape  photography  the 
speaker  strongly  recommended  the  thinking  of  a  suggestive  title,  a  quota- 
tion from  some  of  the  poets,  for  example,  such  as  "The  shy  recesses  of  the 
woodland,"  or  "The  mellowed  richness  on  the  clustered  trees" ;  something 
suggested  by  the  selected  scene,  and  then  to  work  up  to  it  in  exposure 
development  and  printing.  Those  whose  memories  are  not  stored  with 
such  quotations  might  do  worse  than  keep  on  hand  a  list  of  such  as  might 
be  suitable,  and  from  experience  we  can  say  that  it  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful, and  add  considerably  to  the  success  of  their  work. 

Full  Exposure. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Camera  Club  a 
Mr.  Ashton,  who  had  recently  returned  from  India,  showed  a  series  of  lan- 
tern slides  which,  although  they  included  many  of  the  white  palaces  and 
tombs  in  all  the  blaze  of  brilliant  sunlight,  were  full  of  delicate  gradation  in 
both  light  and  shade.  They  were,  in  fact,  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  seemed 
possible  to  make,  and  in  reply  to  a  query  as  to  how  he  managed  it  under 
such  circumstances,  said  the  secret  of  how  to  produce  the  best  results  in 
cases  of  extreme  light  was  to  give  very,  very  full  exposures. 

Medical  Photography. — The  pictorialist  is  apt  to  think  of  photog- 
raphy as  an  aid  to  picture  making,  or  at  least  to  regard  that  as  its  most 
important  phase,  but  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  will  show  that  he  is  mistaken : 

If  we  turn  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  we  can  see 
to  what  perfection  the  modern  method  of  illustrating  the  etiology  of  a  dis- 
ease can  be  carried.  The  pictures  in  question  refer  to  the  recent  Report 
on  Sleeping  Sickness  in  Uganda  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society.    This  mysterious  and  fatal  malady  has  been  traced  to  the  bite  of 
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the  Tsetse  fly,  which  infects  the  blood  of  its  victim  with  a  microscopic 
organism  called  a  Trypanosoma,  just  in  the  same  way  that  a  certain  species 
of  mosquito  is  responsible  for  the  spreading  of  malaria.  In  the  journal 
referred  to  is  published  a  series  of  excellent  photographs  which  will  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  medical  men  and  others.  First  is  shown  a  picture  of 
Glossina  pallicera,  a  species  of  Tsetse  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  real  delinquent,  whose  name  is  G.  palpalis,  a  photograph  of  which  is 
also  given.  At  first  sight  the  two  flies  appear  to  be  identical,  but  closer 
examination  soon  shows  several  minute  differences  of  structure.  Next  is 
shown  some  fine  photomicrographs  of  the  Trypanosomes  of  sleeping  sick- 
ness, which  have  been  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  various  patients. 
Another  kind  of  Tsetse  fly  which  is  the  carrier  of  Nagana,  the  fly  disease 
of  horses,  together  with  its  larva  and  pupa,  is  also  pictured  here.  But  per- 
liaps  the  most  interesting  photographs  of  all  are  those  of  the  victims  of  the 
malady.  One  is  a  black  boy,  aged  sixteen,  coiled  up  in  what  appears  to  be 
natural  sleep,  but  is  in  reality  a  sleep  which  in  two  days'  time  ended  in 
<leath.  Another  younger  boy,  also  asleep,  died  fourteen  days  after  the  pic- 
ture was  taken.  Two  photographs  of  sleeping  monkeys,  in  which  the  sick- 
ness had  been  produced  experimentally,  are  also  published,  together  with 
photo-micrographs  of  Trypanosomes  taken  from  the  blood  of  a  monkey 
Avhich  had  died  of  the  disease.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  how  valuable 
6uch  pictures  are  as  illustrations  to  the  Report  on  Sleeping  Sickness.  May 
Ave  not  assume  that  in  the  near  future  the  text-books  of  both  medicine  and 
surgery  will  be  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  same  masterly  and  convincing 
manner  ? 

Orthochromatism  being  one  of  our  targets  for  the  year,  we  are 
pleased  to  record  the  fact  that  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  of  British 
plate  makers,  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  have  introduced  two  new  brands 
of  plates,  the  Verichrome  and  the  Allochrome,  both  sensitive  to  all  three 
lays  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  one  intended  for  the  field,  the  studio  and  the 
process  room,  the  other  for  adverse  climatic  conditions,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  The  one  has  a  sensitiveness  of  f-64,  and  the  other  of  f-ioo  Wynne, 
and  according  to  some  of  our  exchanges,  they  are  both  in  quality  quite 
equal  to  the  plates  so  long  sent  out  by  the  firm,  which  is  saying  that  they 
are  as  near  perfection  as  dry  plates  can  be  expected  to  be.  We  recognize 
this  as  another  step  in  the  progress  towards  the  time  when  there  shall  not 
be  an  unorthochromatic  plate  or  film  on  the  market. 

Laboratory  for  Original  Research. — The  Royal  Photographic  So- 
ciety has  taken  the  first  step  towards  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  its 
president.  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  exploited  in  his  jubilee  address,  in  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  a  dozen  of  the  best  known  names  in  con- 
nection with  the  scientific  phase  of  photography.  The  committee  are  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  research  laboratory  with  all  the 
necessary  instruments  and  appliances  for  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  secrets 
of  photography ;  to  prepare  details  of  the  scheme,  and  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds.  When  will  a  Carnegie  or  a  Rocke- 
feller be  inspired  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  here?  Abnev  never  said 
a  truer  word  than  that  he  never  saw  a  busy  man  who  did  not  find  time  for 
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some  scientific  work,  and  if  we  had  the  laboratory  with  all  the  necessary 
appliances  there  would  be  no  lack  of  suitable  men. 

Britain's  Photography  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. — ^We  under- 
stand that  Great  Britain's  old  buildings,  old  customs  and  costumes,  and 
even  some  of  the  more  recent  events  of  historical  interest,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  about  300  prints  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  and 
its  pictorial  work  by  about  the  same  number  from  the  work  of  a  selection 
of  the  best  men  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  scientific  phase  we  have 
not  yet  heard,  but  it  is  in  the  hai)ds  of  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  so  that  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  will  be  \yell  to  the  fore. 

Daylight  Development. — Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  have  been  experi- 
menting with  a  view  to  finding  the  most  suitable  coloring  matter  with 
which  to  color  either  the  solution  or  the  plate  during  daylight  develop- 
ment, and  for  the  latter  they  find  nothing  better 'than  what  is  known  as 
Crocein  scarlet  3B,  arid  at  present  being  exploited  as  "Coxin,"  its^Use  for 
that  purpose  having  been  patented  by  J.  N.  Ludwig.  ^  Their  idea  was,  if 
possible,  to  find  a  colorless  substance  that  would  prevent  the  further  action 
of  light  without  destroying  the  already  impressed  image,  but  thfey  failed, 
finding  nothing  that  would  do  the  one  without  doing  the  xJther.  After 
trying  many  things  with  more  or  less  success  they  ultimately  settled  on 
certain  salts  of  picric  acid,  especially  the  magnesian,  which,  in  combination 
with  sodium  sulphite,  answers  admirably.  They  recommend  for  genera! 
use  a  mixture  of  two  parts  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  and  one  part  of 
magnesium  picrate,  this  mixture  being  called  *'Chrysosulphite  No.  i," 
while  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  and  15  parts 
of  magnesium  picrate  is  called  by  the  authors  "Chrysosulphite  No.  2." 
These  mixtures  may  be  added  to  almost  any  one  of  the  ordinary  developers. 

The  Cooper-Hewitt  Mercury  Vapor  Lamp  that  we  have  several 
times  noticed,  and  of  which  we  expect  great  things  in  connection  with  pho- 
tography, is  being  discovered  by  the  process  worker ;  one  of  them,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  catalogue  issued  by  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Electric  Co.  of  220  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  New  York,  finding 
that  with  it  he  can  do,  and  in  less  time,  with  10  amperes  what  with  the 
focusing  lamp"  required  100  amperes. 

For  process  work  it  is  far  ahead  of  any  arc  lamp  ever  constructed,  and 
once  an  operator  has  used  the  vapor  lamp  he  appreciates  its  value.  The 
^eat  diffusion  of  light  gives  perfect  evenness  of  illumination  over  the  copy, 
and  for  matt  surface  prints,  like  aristo  platino,  this  diffusion  entirely  elim- 
mates  the  appearance  of  grain,  which  is  so  troublesome  where  arc  lamps 
are  used.  I  heard  one  operator  say  that  he  would  not  know  how  to  make 
"half-tones  from  'grainy'  copy  without  the  vapor  lamps. 

"Personally,  I  have  been  using  these  lamps  for  over  two  years  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  the  particular 
work  for  which  they  were  installed,  at  all  times,  without  great  expense  of 
time  and  power.  Previous  to  their  adoption  it  required  for  the  same  pur- 
pose four  25  ampere  focusing  arc  lamps  (100  amperes),  giving  a  yellow 
light  and  requiring  a  prolonged  exposure.     Three  U  type  vapor  lamps 
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consuming  altogether  about  lo  ainperes  do  the  work  now  with  much  less 
time  for  exposure. 

The  Verant. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photc^raphic  Society 
Dr.  Moritz  von  Rohr  read  a  paper  on  the  Verant  and  showed  the  instm- 
ment,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  they  would  soon  be  on  the  market  at  a 
cost  of  about  twenty-five  shillings,  but,  thanks  to  our  tariff,  it  will  cost  a 
good  deal  more  when  it  comes  to  this  side. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Verant  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  apparently 
ludicrous  perspective  caused  by  the  use  of  lenses  of  too  short  focus  is  over- 
come or  corrected ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  which  photographs  taken  from  a 
too  near  standpoint  appear  as  if  taken  from  one  that  is  correct.    The  de- 
scription and  illustrations  occupy  eleven  pages  of  The  Photographic  Jour- 
nal, is  much  too  long  for  the  space  at 
our  disposal,  but  the  use  of  the  instru-  - 
ment  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing  quotation,   and   the   accompanying 
cut  will  show  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  instrument.    "Summing  up, 
we  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 
supposing  we  have  a  Verant  lens  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  camera  objective,  a 
normal    eye   will   obtain,    through   the 
Verant,  as  far  as  perspective  and  ac- 
commodation is  concerned,  the  same  im- 
pression it  would  obtain  from  the  nat- 
ural   landscape   when   brought   to   the 
place  of  the  entrance  piipil  of  the  cam- 
era lens.    And  if  color  is  neglected  the 
impression   caused   by   the   photograph 
vKitABT  iH  usu  ^'^^  ^''■ictly  corrcspoud  with  that  exer- 

cised by  the  natural  objects. 
"This  necessarily  affects  our  apprehension  of  relief,  and  our  estimation 
of  distance  must  correspond  with  the  conclusions  we  should  derive  from 
monocular  inspection  of  the  objects  themselves." 


BURNT  WOOD  WORK. 


At  the  request  .of  several  of  our  readers,  we  have  opened  a  department 
for  this  interesting  branch  of  art.  While  it  is  not  strictly  within  our  lines, 
yet  the  principles  underlying  both  branches  of  art  are  closely  related  and 
pyrographic  outfits  are  handled  by  so  many  photographic  supply  stores  that 
we  presume  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  already  interested  in  or 
familiar  with  the  work.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  show  sufficient 
active  interest  to  warrant  the  continuation  of  such  a  department,  and  we 
solicit  articles  and  practical  hints  from  experienced  workers,  A  depart- 
ment of  correspondence  will  be  opened  and  all  questions  will  be  answered 
by  an  expert  on  the  subject. 


TONING  BROMIDE  PRINTS  TO  AN  EMERALD  GREEN. 

MANY  formulae  have  been  given  for  the  toning  of  bromide  prints  ta 
a  pure  green,  but  none  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  most  of  them 
giving  a  degraded  blue  rather  than  a  pure  green.  Sometime  ago 
Professor  Namias  published  a  method  that  gave  fairly  good  results,  but  it 
entailed  the  previous  bleaching  of  the  image  and  was  otherwise  open  to 
considerable  objection.  Taking  it  as  his  starting  point,  however,  C.  Win- 
thorpe  Somerville  wrought  out  a  formula  and  method  that  on  trial  we 
found  all  that  could  be  desired. 

We  reproduce  it  as  it  appeared  in  The  Photographic  News,  although 
we  made  some  slight  alterations,  more  in  the  preparation  than  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  material. 

The  print  is  soaked  in  water  for  a  minute  or  so  to  make  it  quite  flacid, 
and  then  completely  drained.  The  following  solution  is  prepared,  and  may 
be  made  to  any  volume,  but  the  weights  of  the  various  ingredients  must 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  a  variation  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in  two  of  them 
will  make  a  great  difference : 

Vanadium  chloride  2  grs.  2.0  g. 

Ferric  oxalate i  gr.  i.o  g. 

Ferric  chloride    (perchloride   of  iron)   i  gr.  i.o  g. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  .... 2  grs.  2.0  g. 

Saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid 120  minims.     120  c.c. 

Water  to 4  ozs.         2,000  c.c. 

Make  a  stock  solution  of  vanadium  chloride  by  putting  the  salt  into  a 
bottle,  and  adding  a  hot  5  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  make  60  minims  of  solution  contain  one  grain  of  the 
vanadium. 

The  toning  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  the  vanadium  to  the  oxalic 
acid,  then  the  ferric  oxalate,  then  the  ferric  chloride,  and  some  of  the  water, 
and,  lastly,  stirring  the  while,  add  slowly  the  potassium  ferricyanide,  and 
make  up  with  water.  The  solution  should  be  of  a  light  green  color,  and 
quite  clear.  If  a  precipitate  occurs,  the  proportions  have  not  been  correct. 
One  print,  however,  may  be  toned  in  this  precipitated  solution,  but  the 
result  is  not  very  definite.  As  the  vanadium  is  the  only  expensive  salt,  it  is 
perhaps  advisable  to  add  it  last  of  all,  as  it  is  only  the  addition  of  the  potas- 
sium ferricyanide  that  would  cause  a  precipitate.  The  print  is  placed  in 
the  dish,  and  the  solution  poured  over  it — not  necessarily  sufficient  to  cover 
it— and  the  dish  rocked  or  not  as  desired.  Toning  is  visible  in  about  half  a 
minute,  and — ^what  is  very  disappointing — is  not  green,  but  a  slate  blue, 
which  continues  to  a  final  bright  slate  blue,  tinged  with  green,  the  time 
occupied  being  about  four  or  five  minutes.  Toning  should  be  carried  out 
till  the  lightest  half-tones  of  the  print  are  tinted,  but  may  be  stopped  at 
any  stage,  the  depth  of  tint  depending  on  the  time  of  immersion.  The 
toned  print  is  transferred  to  the  washing  water,  where  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  bluish  tint  comes  into  the  whites  and  high  lights.     Immersion  in  the 
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water  from  ten  minutes  to  one  or  two  hours  will  entirely  remove  this,  the 
time  being  dependent  on  the  length  of  toning  and  the  texture  and  nature  of 
the  paper  on  which  the  print  is  made.  This  soaking  in  water  destroys  the 
blue  tint,  leaving  a  pure  dark  emerald  green. 

If  the  washing  is  prolonged  for  many  hours,  the  tone  will  disappear 
owing  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  water  affecting  the  iron  vanadium  salt,  but 
the  color  may  be  returned  by  applying  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  about 
two  per  cent,  strength.  A  few  changes  in  clean  or  running  water  is  advis- 
able before  drying  the  print. 

Immediately  after  toning,  the  green  tint  may  be  produced  by  slightly 
rinsing  in  water,  and  then  applying  a  very  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  about 
I  in  10,000  strength. 

A  tint,  varying  from  olive  to  sage  green,  may  be  obtained  with  a  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  blue  stain  by  applying  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  acidified  with  oxalic  acid  immediately  after  toning. 

The  original  values  in  the  scale  of  gradation  are  faithfully  preserved, 
and  the  shadows,  instead  of  being  rai$ed  to  the  green,  the  green  is  imparted 
to  them,  thus  retaining  their  original  depth,  while  the  high  lights  remain 
perfectly  white. 

It  is  advisable  when  mounting  prints  with  a  paste  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
alkaline,  but  quite  neutral. 


PRINTS  FREED  FROM  HYPO  IN  FIVE  MINUTES. 

JOHN  NOTON  sends  the  following  communication  to  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  having  hit  on  probably  the  best  hypo  elimi- 
nator that  has  as  yet  been  proposed,  although  we  doubt  whether  the 
common  salt  can  be  removed  with  even  five  minutes'  swabing. 

It  is  evident  to  everyone  that  the  usual  four  hours'  washing  of  photo- 
graphs to  eliminate  the  hypo  is  the  cause  of  an  enormous  waste  of  water 
and  time.  Probably  millions  of  gallons  of  water  every  week  are  wasted  in 
this  way.  On  this  account  1  gave  some  attention  to  the  matter,  and  have 
found  a  remedy  which  I  desire  to  put  before  your  readers.  By  my  process 
five  minutes  is  sufficient,  instead  of  the  four  hours.  Most  chemists  know 
that  barium  chloride  has  an  exceedingly  strong  affinity  for  sulphur ;  it  is 
even  more  energetic  in  this  respect  than  lime.  The  formula  of  its  action 
may  be  shown  below  : 


Thio-Sulphate  of  Soda       ^ 

I 


Na,S,03+5H,0 

Chloride  of  Barium 

BaCL 


\ 


y  =  < 
I  I 
J         I 


Ba  2  (S2O3),  an  insoluble 
white  powder  promptly  pre- 
cipitated or  swabbed  off — 
NaCl,  common  salt. 


This  shows  that  by  adding  barium  chloride  to  hyposulphite  of  soda 
both  are  broken  up  instanter.  The  barium  unites  with  the  sulphur  and  the 
soda  with  the  chlorine,  so  that  the  products  are  barium  sulphate  and  com- 
mon salt.  Now,  barium  sulphate,  in  this  case,  is  a  loose,  very  heavy,  white 
(poisonous)  powder,  quite  insoluble,  easily  rinsed  off  the  photos,  and  the 
common  salt  remains  in  the  solution.     It  has  long  been  known  that  even 
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common  salt  alone  tends  to  quicken  the  process  of  hypo  elimination.  Then 
the  process  is  quite  simple.  It  is  this :  Make  a  five  per  cent,  solution  (exac- 
titude is  not  necessary)  of  this  barium  chloride — which  is  not  expensive. 
Keep  in  a  separate  tray. 

When  the  prints  have  been  developed  and  have  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
hypo,  rinse  them  for  a  minute  in  running  water,  and  swab,  if  you  will,  on 
both  sides  with  a  cotton  swab.  Then  dip  for  two  minutes  in  the  barium 
chloride,  afterwards  rinse  again  and  swab  the  prints  in  the  running  water. 
That  is  all.  Five  minutes  is  sufficient,  instead  of  the  four  hours.  I  find, 
also,  that  the  whites  of  the  prints  are  improved  by  this  process. 

Your  readers  will  no  doubt  vote  to  me  a  monument  for  this  invention ; 
but  also,  I  think,  I  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  water  supply 
companies. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  SNOW  SCENES. 

A  MUCH  respected  correspondent  writes,  "Dear  Doctor,  I  want  some 
snow  scenes  and  I  want  them  bad  (he  doesn't  mean  the  scenes), 
but  am  tired  reading  about  how  to  make  them  by  fellows  who  ap- 
parently know  as  little  about  it  as  I  do,  so  please  don't  let  them  write  any 
more  unless  their  advice  is  accompanied  by  proof  of  its  value."  Good 
advice  which,  as  a  rule,  we  mean  to  take,  but  make  an  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  clip  from  a  foreign  exchange,  both  because  we  know  the 
advice  to  be  good,  just  what  we  have  given  dozens  of  times,  and  because 
the  Editor  says  of  the  work  of  the  author  that  it  is  the  best  he  has  ever  seen. 

**I  always  use  a  rapid  color  sensitive  plate,  and  a  very  pale  home-made 
naphthol  yellow  filter,  which  increases  the  exposure  but  twice,  and  give 
full  exposure — in  fact,  slightly  over-expose  and  develop  with  metol  alone 
and  never  get  a  dense  negative,  thus  I  get  an  absence  of  black  detailless 
shadows  and  chalky  high  lights  devoid  of  detail.  As  to  the  stop — well,  I 
use  that  which  gives  me  all  the  definition  I  want,  which  is  usually  confined 
to  the  near  and  mid-distant  planes  and  with  the  distances  softened  down. 
This  I  effect  by  focusing  on  a  fairly  near  point  in  the  foreground  with  full 
aperture,  and  then  stopping  down  till  I  get  the  requisite  sharpness  in  the 
mid-distance.  Of  course,  on  this  point,  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  can  really 
advise  anyone,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  point  at  least  must  be  entirely 
a  matter  of  personal  equation.  I  never  make  an  exposure  in  the  middle  of 
the  day — ^always  early  morning  or  late  afternoon,  when,  with  a  low  sun, 
the  shadows  are  longer  and  are  much  easier  to  compose  into  a  picture. 

"I  have  two  main  principles  which  I  follow :  either  all  the  shadows  must 
extend  from  the  distance  to  the  lens,  or  tnce  versa — the  former  I  prefer,  or, 
if  they  cross  the  picture,  they  must  converge  to  a  black  point.  Never  do  1 
take  a  flat,  plain  surface  if  it  is  not  broken  up  with  hollows  and  shadows, 
which  are  extremely  easy  to  find  in  Switzerland.  I  take  care  to  break  it  up 
by  trampling  three  or  four  lines  of  footsteps  to  a  definite  point  in  the  pic- 
ture. Naturally,  many  may  say  that  this  is  too  much  trouble.  But  it  is  not. 
If  I  get  two  pictures  a  day  it  is  quite  enough,  particularly  as  I  work  whole 
plates,  and  price  is  a  consideration  when  I  regard  the  depth  of  my  purse." 


THE  FERRICYANIDE  HYPO   (FARMER'S)   REDUCER. 

By  Harold  Baker. 

IN  a  recent  letter  on  persulphate  for  reducing  negatives  some  objections^ 
are  made  to  ferricyanide  on  the  ground  of  its  causing  stains  and  eating 
away  shadow  detail.  These  defects  are  not  inherent  in  the  reducer,, 
but  in  the  methods  of  using  it.  When  negatives  are  free  from  pyro  no  stain 
is  caused ;  but  if  they  are  taken  straight  from  an  old  fixing  bath  contami- 
nated with  pyro,  and  placed  in  ferricyanide,  stains  are  sure  to  be  caused,, 
and  they  seem  almost  incapable  of  being  removed,  although  some  of  the 
stain  disappears  in  the  subsequent  washing.  If  a  negative  is  to  be  reduced 
with  ferricyanide,  it  should  be  washed  after  fixing  for  at  least  five  minutes, 
to  remove  hypo  solution  containing  developer,  and  if  pyro  has  been  used 
the  washing  should  be  longer ;  and  in  all  cases  fresh  hypo  should  be  used 
for  making  up  the  reducing  solution.  After  reduction  the  negative  should 
be  fixed  again  for  half  a  minute  in  order  that  any  undissolved  ferrocyanide 
of  silver  may  be  cleared  away.  I  have  used  the  Howard- Farmer  reducer 
for  many  years,  and  always  keep  some  of  it  ready  in  the  dark  room.  My 
method  is  to  put  half  a  pound  of  ferricyanide  into  an  old  pyro  bottle,  which 
is  filled  up  with  water  and  occasionally  shaken.  This  forms  practically  a 
saturated  solution.  This  method  may  not  be  very  scientific,  but  in  my 
hands  it  answers  very  well,  and  I  have  used  it  for  ten  years  or  more.  Whea 
a  negative  has  to  be  reduced,  a  few  crystals  of  hypo  are  put  into  a  dish,  and,, 
if  the  weather  is  cold,  some  warm  water  is  poured  over  them.  (At  this 
time  of  year  I  always  have  some  warm  water  handy  in  the  dark  room.) 
Some  of  the  saturated  solution  is  poured  into  the  dish,  the  amount  beings 
regulated  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  reduction  desired.  If  the  negative 
is  too  dense,  and  likely  to  produce  a  hard  print,  the  reducing  solution  is 
used  very  strong,  and  the  amount  of  hypo,  at  the  same  time,  is  made  pro-^ 
portionate.  The  water-tap  should  be  turned  on  and  the  dish  of  solution 
kept  close  to  it,  the  negative  is  plunged  into  the  reducer  and  rocked  vigor- 
ously for  three  or  four  seconds,  then  snatched  from  the  dish  and  held  under 
the  tap,  before  being  examined  for  density.  It  will  be  found  that  the  high- 
lights  have  been  reduced  in  greater  proportion  than  the  shadows.  The  lat- 
ter, as  a  rule,  dp  not  appear  to  have  been  affected  at  all,  and  the  result  is 
a  reduction  of  contrast.  This  method  is  rather  heroic,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly some  danger  of  unequal  reduction,  but  experience  and  practice,  as  in 
all  other  photographic  manipulations,  will  make  the  process  easy  and  safe. 
The  reduction  seems  more  certain  if  the  negative  has  not  been  dried,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  thoroughly  washed,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  fixing  solution  should  have  been  removed  from  the  film. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  a  negative  tha,t  has  been  dried  or  even  varnished 
it  can  be  done,  but  the  zvhole  of  the  varnish  must  be  removed  and  the  film 
softened  by  soaking,  for  an  hour  or  so,  in  water.  After  reducing  in  this 
way  it  is  advisable  to  refix  the  negative,  to  remove  any  ferrocyanide  of  sil- 
ver that  may  be  undissolved. 
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When  the  negative  is  not  hard,  but  too  dense  generally,  so  that  it  would 
print  slowly,  the  same  reducer  will  put  matters  right,  but  it  should  be  used 
a  great  deal  weaker,  and  the  operation  will  take  perhaps  a  minute  or  more. 
A  general  reduction  of  density  then  seems  to  take  place,  lights  and  shadows 
in  about  the  same  proportion.  The  negative  should  be  removed  from  the 
dish  from  time  to  time  during  the  process,  and  rinsed  under  the  tap  and 
examined  for  density.  It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  refix  after  this 
method. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  shadows  of  a  negative  without 
touching  the  high-light,  as,  for  instance,  a  copy  of  a  line-drawing  in  which 
from  over-exposure  the  fine  lines  are  obscured.  Again  the  ferricyanide 
•comes  in,  but  it  must  be  very  diluted  this  time,  and  the  process  may  take 
three  or  four  minutes.  Now,  the  shadows  seem  to  be  reduced  most,  and 
the  high-lights  appear  to  be  affected  but  little,  if  at  all.  The  same  strength 
of  solution  is  very  useful  for  clearing  lantern  slides,  especially  when  car- 
bonate of  ammonium  has  been  used  in  the  developer,  as  it  sometimes  leaves 
a  brownish  yellow  deposit  all  over  the  film.  This  will  generally  yield  to  the 
weak  reducer,  without  affecting  the  general  density  of  the  slide,  in  any 
appreciable  degree.  I  usually  judge  the  strength  of  the  solution  by  its 
color ;  not  very  scientific,  again ;  but,  fortunately,  photography,  like  tailor- 
ing, has  not  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  exact  science.  I  should  not 
advise  any  one  to  make  a  first  attempt  on  a  valuable  negative,  but  to  experi- 
ment with  a  few  wasters,  for  if  other  photographers  are  like  myself  they 
will  have  plenty  to  work  upon. 

But  perhaps  my  chief  use  of  the  Howard-Farmer  reducer  is  for  local 
reduction,  and  here  I  think  it  is  without  a  rival;  For  this  purpose  it  should 
be  used  neither  so  strong  as  to  act  very  quickly,  nor  so  weak  as  to  reduce 
slowly.  It  is  not  suitable  for" very  small  spaces ;  Globe  metal  polish  and 
wash-leather  is  better  for  them.  But  for  fairly  large  patches  it  is  excellent, 
and  may,  be  applied  with  a  camel-hair  mop  or  a  tuft  of  cotton- wool.  For 
my  own  part  I  prefer  the  fingers,  using  three  fingers  for  large  patches,  two 
for  smaller  ones,  and  one  finger  for  smaller  still ;  cotton-wool  sometimes 
leaves  streaky  marks,  and  puts  on  so  much  solution  that  it  runs  where  it 
is  not  wanted,  but  the  fingers  do  not  leave  streaks  and  put  on  just  enough 
and  not  too  much.  During  the  process  the  negative  must  be  rinsed  every 
few  seconds,  and  the  progress  of  the  reduction  examined.  This  method  is 
useful  for  emphasizing  some  principal  objects  by  reducing  the  strength  of 
more  subordinate  ones,  and  so  on,  for  removing  halation  in  interiors,  and 
for  taking  down  the  harsh  whites  in  landscapes,  where  a  piece  of  road  runs 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  negative,  and  for  a  host  of  other  things.  Then  it 
has  another  use,  for  removing  those  irridescent  stains  that  appear  when 
plates  are  stale  and  have  been  developed  with  ammonia ;  for  this  purpose 
it  may  be  used  so  weak  that  it  will  not  affect  the  image.  The  reducer  that 
has  been  used  for  plates  will  remove  those  nasty  stains  that  come  on  dishes 
that  have  been  used  for  pyro  and  ammonia.  In  fact,  to  parody  the  well- 
known  puff,  no  dark  room  is  complete  without  it. — The  British  Journal  of 
Photography, 


STOPS  AND  THEIR  DESIGNATIONS. 

ONE  of  the  mistakes  which  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  has  made 
in  the  course  of  its  fifty  years'  existence — and  in  so  long  a  career 
a  few  mistakes  are  inevitable — is  to  be  found  in  the  unfortunate 
method  of  numbering  stops  which  it  put  forward  in  1882. 

The  system  was  characterized  from  beginning  to  end  by  futility,  and 
bore  all  over  it  the  stamp  of  the  theorist  and  doctrinaire,  rather  than  of  the 
practical  working  photographer,  with  whom  it  lay  eventually  to  decide 
upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  method  then  devised.  Even  its  very 
title — the  "U.  S."  method,  as  it  is  called — labors  under  the  disadvantages 
that  it  suggests  inevitably  that  the  system  is  American  in  origin,  most  peo- 
ple assuming  that  "U.  S."  is  an  abbreviation  of  "United  States." 

As,  however,  there  are  still  a  great  many  lenses  marked  according  to 
this  method,  a  list  that  includes  all  the  kodaks,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  that  are 
put  upon  the  British  market,  there  are  many  who  very  naturally  wish  to 
know  something  about  it,  and  we  are  constantly  assailed  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  "Questions  and  Replies"  with  requests  for  information.  A 
word  or  two,  therefore,  on  the  subject  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  season. 

The  system  itself  is  best  explained  by  a  few  words  upon  its  origin.  At 
the  time  that  it  was  instituted  it  was  supposed  that  f-4  was  the  boundary  in 
the  direction  of  rapidity,  beyond  which  the  utmost  optical  skill  and  science 
were  unable  to  pass.  The  committee  of  the  then  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  which  was  appointed  to  devise  some  standard  system  for 
marking  stops,  determined  therefore  to  make  f-4  the  unit  of  its  system.  It 
further  decided  that  taking  f-4  as  i,  the  other  stops  should  be  denoted  by 
numerals  representing  the  relative  exposures  which  they  required.  Thus, 
f-8  requiring  four  times  the  exposure  necessary  with  f-4,  f-8  was  known 
as  4.  In  like  manner  f-i6  requiring  sixteen  times  was  called  16,  and  f-32, 
which  needs  sixty-four  times,  was  called  64. 

All  very  nice  and  orderly  and  methodical  on  paper,  but  in  actual  every- 
day use  it  is  not  so  simple.  Say  we  are  using  stop  U.  S.  18,  and  we  change 
to  U.  S.  5,  unless  the  exposure  with  U.  S.  18  is  exactly  eighteen  seconds,  it 
is  not  easy  at  a  moment's  notice  to  calculate  out  the  exposure  required  with 
U.  S.  5.  We  have  selected  these  odd  numbers  rather  than  taking  as  our 
examples  the  U.  S.  equivalents  for  f-8,  f-ii,  f-i6,  etc.,  because  they  are 
precisely  the  cases  which  are  supposed  to  be  dealt  with  so  effectively  by  the 
U.  S.  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  sensible  custom  has  determined  that  all  stops 
shall  be  constructed  in  such  series  that  going  from  large  to  small  openings 
each  stop  requires  double  the  exposure  of  the  one  immediately  before  it. 
The  intermediate  sizes  in  practice  are  not  wanted,  and  are  not  supplied^ 
the  consequence  of  this  is  that  relative  exposures  are  determined  in  the 
simplest  and  readiest  manner  by  halving  or  doubling  for  each  successive 
stop.  This  is  the  easiest  of  all  mental  processes  in  which  numbers  play  a 
part,  and  so  long  as  the  stops  are  made  in  this  ratio,  the  only  need  for  mark- 
ing them  at  all  is  to  enable  one  lens  to  be  compared  with  another. 

(78) 
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The  basis  of  this  method  of  stop  numbering  is,  not  an  arbitrary  f-4,  but 
the  focus  of  the  lens  itself  or  f ,  and  the  convenience  and  ease  of  the  method 
are  responsible  for  its  very  general  use. — Photography. 

[It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Royal  that  having  recognized  the  faults  of  the 
U.  S.  system  it  recommended  its  abolishment  and  a  return  to  a  mathemati- 
cal instead  of  an  empirical  method.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  opticians 
in  this  country  who  still  adhere  to  the  faulty  system  will  soon  follow  the 
good  example. — Eds.] 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  profitable  operations  in  ama- 
teur photography,  is  to  see  grow  from  small  beginnings  large  size 
pictures,  and  so  simple  is  it,  too,  when  gone  about  with  discretion, 
that  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in  making  the  attempt.  But  just  as  it  may 
prove  a  process  offering  ample  rewards  for  any  care  and  labor  involved,  so 
also  must  it  be  stated  that  unless  care  in  each  stage  be  exercised,  it  will  most 
certainly  prove  but  wasted  energy,  for  every  fault  possessed  by  the  original 
negative  will  not  only  be  apparent  but  exaggerated,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  enlargement  given  and  lack  of  care  exhibited.  It  is  useless 
proceeding  until  the  original  negative  has  received  full  consideration,  and 
if  found  needful  being  treated  in  whatsoever  way  its  character  may 
suggest. 

A  word  regarding  the  most  suitable  kind  of  negative  to  make  a  start 
from  when  really  good  results  are  desired. 

It  must  be  full  of  detail,  exceedingly  thin — that  is,  the  high-lights  must 
not  have  been  developed  anything  like  up  to  full  printing  density,  or  diffi- 
culty will  assuredly  be  found  in  obtaining  a  final  large  negative  in  any  other 
condition  but  one,  where  shadow  details  will  print  while  those  in  the  high- 
lights prove  entirely  wanting.  It  may  of  course  be  done  by  shading  and 
over-exposing,  but  it  is  at  best  a  makeshift  affair,  and  never  so  successful 
as  when  the  original  negative  has  been  specially  made  for  enlarging  pur- 
poses, or  where  it  has  by  treatment  been  brought  into  a  suitable  condition 
for  the  purpose.  Supposing  the  small  negative  of  some  subject  to  have 
been  obtained  and  it  is  desired  to  do  a  large  picture  of  it  in  one  or  other  of 
the  unquestionably  permanent  printing  processes,  if  on  testing  the  negative 
by  contact  printing  it  be  found  to  give  a  really  good  result  on  any  of  the 
silver  papers,  the  probabilities  are  it  is  not  in  the  best  condition  to  start 
from  in  making  a  much  enlarged  replica  of  it. 

Think  it  over,  and  ask  yourself.  Is  it  worth  the  trouble  and  cost  of  doing 
in  a  large  size?  If  you  decide  it  is,  then  make  up  your  mind  that,  pretty 
and  good  as  it  may  seem,  the  original  negative  has  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  final 
result,  and  simply  become  a  step  in  the  several  stages  which  must  be  gone 
through  before  any  successful  end  may  be  reached.  What  does  this  mean, 
you  ask  ?  Why,  the  density  it  requires  to  give  enough  contrast  for  contact 
printing  must  be  destroyed  until  it  is  reduced  into  a  state  of  flatness,  which 
will  bring  both  ends  of  the  scale  of  gradation  much  closer  together.    How 
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may  this  be  done  ?  To  understand  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  likely  to 
take  place  if  it  be  subj  ected  to  reducing  action.  Some  chemicals  as  is  per- 
fectly well  known,  attack  a  metallic  deposit  evenly  all  over,  others  will  do 
the  reverse,  or  appear  to  do  so.  For  instance,  to  leave  such  a  plate  in  a 
bath  of  cyanide  reducer  would  end  in  complete  elimination  of  all  shadow 
detail,  long  before  the  more  strongly-defined  parts  had  been  destroyed,  and 
clear  glass  in  the  shadows  would  quickly  be  the  result;  but  were  you  to 
place  it  in  a  bath  of  persulphate  of  ammonium,  something  approaching  the 
reverse  of  this  would  happen.  In  place  of  wiping  out  weaker  portions  it 
would  seem  those  more  heavily  charged  with  silver  deposit  would  be  rap- 
idly assailed,  shadow  detail  appearing  to  be  less  acted  upon  in  proportion. 
In  theory  this  seems  wrong  and  impossible ;  but  try  it,  and  see  if  as  a  prac- 
tical result  it  does  not  happen. 

One  or  two  such  simple  tests  are  more,  instructive  than  reams  of  paper 
description,  for  unless  your  experiments  are  widely  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  majority  of  workers,  results  will  but  tend  to  show  what  has  just 
been  stated  comes  near  to  being  a  self-evident  fact.  Having  made  the 
•original  negative  by  one  or  other  means  conform  to  the  description  already 
given,  it  will  need  to  be  decided  which  of  two  ways  is  to  be  followed  in 
making  the  positive,  from  which  any  final  enlargement  has  to  be  done.  Is 
it  to  be  by  contact  printing,  or  shall  you  enlarge  the  transparency  direct  to 
full  size,  and  so  make  your  positive  show  everything,  both  as  to  size  and 
contents,  that  it  is  intended  the  after  prints  are  to  offer  for  consideration. 
For  reasons  needless  to  dwell  upon,  this  latter  method  is  the  one  which 
appears  to  offer  wider  opportunity  for  introducing  modifications  or  alter- 
ations by  means  well  known,  and  widely  employed,  such  as  matt  varnishj 
color,  lead,  and  stumping-chalk,  for  the  simple  reason  that  whatever  is  done 
the  effect  produced  is  seen  at  once,  and  each  touch  of  stump,  brush,  pencil, 
or  scraping-knife  tells  its  story,  just  as  the  final  result  when  printed  may 
be  expected  to  present  it.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  when  the  transpar- 
encies are  made  by  contact,  for  of  course  any  work  upon  it  may  be  expected 
to  show  when  enlarged  up  to  the  full  size  intended.  More  especially  is  this 
so  if  the  work  done  is  of  considerable  amount,  and  the  enlargement  of  fair 
dimensions,  say  from  quarter-plate  to  22  by  1 8  inches.  This  trouble  may  to 
some  extent  be  overcome  if  after  making  the  positive  and  doing  to  it  that 
amount  of  retouching  which  seems  called  for,  another  negative  by  contact 
be  then  made  from  the  worked-up  transparency. 

The  new  negative  is  then  operated  upon  in  the  same  manner  by  pencil 
or  other  means  and  finally  another  plate  exposed  behind  it,  when  the  result- 
ing positive  should  be  in  a  condition  for  proceeding.  If,  however,  it  still 
shows  signs  of  an  undesirable  character,  the  same  process  of  working  upon 
the  film  may  be  carried  out,  and  then  matters  should  be  ready  to  proceed  to 
the  final  stage  of  making  the  large  negative.  The  above  is  quite  a  practical 
method,  but  is,  after  all,  to  our  mind,  inferior  to  that  of  making  the  positive 
full  size  by  enlargement  direct  at  the  first  stage,  and  after  what  may  suggest 
itself  as  being  required  has  been  done  to  bring  it  to  the  right  state,  then  by 
simple  contact  printing  make  the  big  negative  from  it. 

One  trial  of  this  method  will  clearly  show  how  great  is  the  power  it 
places  in  one's  hands,  the  only  objection  of  any  moment  being  that  of  extra 
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cost  in  using  a  large  plate  in  place  of  a  small  one  for  making  the  transpar- 
ency upon;  but  this  is  really  of  little  importance  when  balanced  by  the 
extent  to  which  faults  may  be  remedied,  or  improvements  introduced. 
Such  is  the  best  plan  of  going  about  making  an  enlarged  negative  when  it 
is  a  straightforward  matter  without  having  to  make  introductions  from 
other  negatives. 

Where  skies  or  other  features  are  to  be  added,  for  reasons  obvious  to 
photographic  workers,  it  is  better  to  use  separate  plates,  one  for  sky  and 
for  the  landscape ;  then  bind  the  two  together,  and  proceed  to  make  the 
enlarged  negative  therefrom ;  this  avoids  aU  difficulty  from  errors  in  expos- 
ure and  development,  for  if  it  should  happen  the  landscape  portion  had 
received  correct  exposure,  but  the  sky  had  not  been  quite  so  accurately 
dealt  with,  some  trouble  would  follow  in  getting  two  parts  to  develop 
evenly  side  by  side  on  one  plate,  one  being  finished  sooner  than  the  less 
exposed  portion,  or  just  the  reverse  might  happen,  one  part  correctly  and 
the  other  much  over-exposed.  In  either  event  it  means  wasting  the  cor- 
rectly exposed  portion  as  well  as  the  incorrect,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it 
seems  better  to  employ  one  plate  for  each  section,  sky,  and  landscape,  and 
so  obtain  each  in  the  right  condition  for  working  from  afterwards.  Many 
indeed  are  the  modifications  this  method  of  working  renders  possible  to  be 
brought  about;  items  strengthened,  large  or  small  parts  shaded  down, 
troublesome  patches,  or  worrying  lights  subdued  or  taken  out  altogether  as 
may  seem  desirable.  Matt  varnish,  tracing-cloth  or  paper,  knife,  brush, 
color,  lead,  or  stumping-chalk ;  each  may  in  turn  be  used  to  produce  such 
alterations  as  appear  needful,  without  fear  of  trouble  arising,  when  printing 
is  done  afterwards,  from  coarse,  grainy  streaks,  showing  where  pencil  or 
stump  had  been  at  work  retouching.  The  transparency  of  the  positive  is 
of  the  same  size  as  the  final  negative  is  intended  to  be.  It  is  quite  a  diflfer- 
ent  story  when  any  amount  of  work  is  done  on  a  plate  which  afterwards 
has  to  be  enlarged ;  but  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out.  For  mak- 
ing exhibition  pictures  of  fairly  large  dimensions  from  small  original  nega- 
tives by  means  of  enlarged  negatives,  and  where  quality  of  result  rather 
than  cost  of  mere  material  used  is  important,  then  by  all  means  try  making 
your  positive,  enlarged  straight  up  to  full  size,  do  what  work  on  it  is 
required,  then  by  contact  printing  make  the  final  negative  on  either  plate 
or  paper  as  may  be  convenient. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 
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By  Professor  Rudolfo  Namias. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  many  cheap  and  good  printing  papers 
on  the  market,  there  are  two  classes  who  like  occasionally  to  pre- 
pare their  own,  those  to  whom  economy  is  an  object  and  those  to 
whom  experimenting  is  a  delight  and  who  think  that  they  can  make  some- 
thing more  suitable  than  they  can  buy.    For  all  such  we  have  pleasure  in 
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reproducing  from  Photography  the  following  article  by  one  to  whom  pho- 
tographers are  already  largely  indebted,  premising  that  we  have  found  the 
paper  so  prepared  most  excellent,  readily  giving  tones  ranging  from  the 
deepest  black  to  a  fine  Bartolozzi  red. 

The  paper  which  is  described  below  is  not  entirely  novel,  as  I  have  writ- 
ten of  it  some  years  ago  in  //  Progresso  Fotografico  and  elsewhere.  I  have 
lately,  however,  been  giving  more  attention  to  it  with  the  idea  of  finding 
out  the  best  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  prepared  and  used,  and  how 
the  pleasantest  tones  can  be  obtained  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and 
the  outcome  of  these  experiments  is  set  forth  below. 

The  sensitive  substances  employed  in  this  paper  are  ferric  chloride  and 
oxalic  acid.  The  ferric  chloride  is  rapidly  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride 
under  the  action  of  light  by  oxalic  acid,  which,  with  the  excess  of  oxalic 
acid  present,  gives  ferrous  oxalate. 

We  then  have  ferrous  oxalate  on  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  have 
been  affected  by  light,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  this  is  par  excellence  a  re- 
ducing body.  Its  reducing  power  may  be  made  use  of  forthwith  by  im- 
mersing the  exposed  paper  in  a  solution  of  silver  ammonia-nitrate — 
the  silver  is  immediately  reduced. 

Now  a  few  words  on  the  most  convenient  method  of  working.  We 
first  prepare  the  sensitizing  solution  by  taking  a  hundred  grains  of  crystal- 
lized ferric  chloride,  fifty  grains  of  oxalic  acid,  twenty-five  grains  of  hard 
gelatine,  to  each  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

The  gelatine,  after  being  allowed  to  soak  in  the  water  which  contains 
the  soluble  salts,  is  warmed  in  a  water  bath  very  carefully  to  the  lowest 
temperature  which  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  gelatine.  The  solution  is 
spread  by  means  of  a  brush  on  a  fairly  good  well-sized  paper.  The  special 
qualities  of  paper  made  for  photographic  processes,  which  are  very  expen- 
sive, are  not  a  necessity  for  this  purpose. 

An  important  point  is  to  dry  the  paper  as  quickly  as  possible  by  heating 
it  at  a  stove.  In  this  way  the  penetration  of  the  sensitizing  solution  can 
be  prevented.  Both  the  liquid  prepared  as  above  and  the  sensitized  paper 
may  be  kept  without  damage  for  a  considerable  time,  for,  while  the  reac- 
tion between  the  ferric  chloride  and  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  regarded  as 
exothermic,  the  great  tendency  to  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  salts  is  opposed 
to  the  reduction. 

The  paper  is  very  rapidly  affected  by  light.  Its  sensitiveness  is  such 
that  in  bright  sunshine  with  a  negative  of  reasonable  intensity  a  print  is 
obtained  in  about  three  minutes.  The  progress  of  printing  may  be 
watched,  the  image  appearing  light  upon  the  yellow  background  of  the 
paper.  A  little  practice  will  be  wanted  in  order  to  make  sure  that  printing 
is  carried  to  the  proper  depth. 

The  paper  ought  to  be  developed  soon  after  printing.  This  is  effected 
by  immersing  it  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  to  which  has 
l>een  added  sufficient  strong  ammonia  just  to  cause  the  precipitate  which 
takes  place  when  the  ammonia  is  first  added  to  be  redissolved.  In  this 
liquid  the  image  appears  almost  instantaneously,  and  after  the  print  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  it  two  or  three  minutes  it  is  taken  out  and 
washed.    The  picture  will  be  seen  to  be  in  a  vigorous  black  on  a  deep  yellow 
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ground.  iTiis  deep  yellow  is  produced  by  iron  oxide  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  ammonia  upon  the  sensitizing  coating.  After  a  short  washing 
we  may  get  rid  of  the  iron  oxide.  This  can  be  done  very  easily  by  means  of 
a  four  or  five  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  unexposed  portions 
become  quite  white.  The  print  is  then  washed  for  at  least  ten  minutes  to 
get  rid  of  the  acid,  and  it  only  remains  to  fix  it  in  a  five  or  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite. 

The  tint  finally  obtained,  which  is  not  very  black,  is  to  me  a  pleasant 
one.  A  little  warmer  tone  can  be  obtained  if  we  employ  for  fixing  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphite.  1  would  point  out  that  the  only  use 
of  the  fixing  is  to  get  rid  of  the  minute  traces  of  silver  which  have  been 
absorbed  and  retained  by  the  paper  in  consequence  of  its  immersion  in  the 
silver  nitrate  solution.  These  traces,  although  very  small,  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  completely  by  mere  washing  in  water. 

Let  us  now  see  what  treatment  this  paper  requires  in  order  to  obtain 
various  colors,  or,  at  our  option,  a  finer  black. 

(i)  Instead  of  fixing  in  plain  hyposulphite  solution,  let  us  add  to  the 
ten  per  cent,  hypo  bath  a  saturated  solution  of  lead  acetate,  until  the  white 
precipitate  which  first  forms  is  on  the  point  of  redissolving.  We  shall 
obtain  in  this  way  darker  tints  than  with  the  plain  hypo. 

(2)  We  may  fix  in  the  solution  just  described,  but  with  the  addition  of 
ten  minims  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  gold  chloride  to  each  ounce  of  the 
liquid.    In  this  way  we  shall  obtain  fine  violet  blacks. 

(3)  After  the  oxalic  acid  treatment  and  a  very  careful  washing  the 
image  may  be  toned  in  a  solution  containing  one  grain  of  gold  chloride  in 
each  two  ounces  of  water,  to  which  has  been  added  twenty  grains  of 
sodium  bicarbonate.  After  toning  we  can  fix  in  the  plain  hyposulphite  bath 
or  in  the  hyposulphite  with  lead  acetate  above  described  (No.  i).  In  this 
way,  according  to  the  time  during  which  we  leave  the  print  in  the  gold 
solution,  we  can  obtain  anything  from  a  warm  tone  up  to  a  vigorous  black 
with  a  violet  shade,  which  for  some  subjects  is  very  effective. 

(4)  We  can  also  tone  the  paper  with  platinum  by  adding  a  salt  of  plati- 
num to  the  oxalic  acid  solution  which  is  used  to  clear  the  print.  Either 
platindus  chloride  (potassium  chloroplatinite),  or  platinic  chloride  may  be 
used.  We  add  one  grain  of  potassium  chloroplatinite  or  of  platinic  chloride 
to  two  ounces  of  the  oxalic  acid  solution,  and  in  this  way  quickly  obtain 
very  intense  and  pleasant  blacks,  which  are  still  further  improved  if  the 
print  is  fixed  in  the  No.  2  bath.  The  chloroplatinite  is  preferable  to  the 
platinic  chloride,  because  it  does  not  reduce  the  image  so  much. 

I  have  endeavored  to  find  out  some  means  by  which  the  action  of  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  printing  is  made  more  easy.  I  have  succeeded  best 
by  adding  to  the  sensitizing  solution  a  small  quantity  of  Prussian  blue  ( fer- 
ric ferricyanide)  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  In  this  way  we  get 
the  sensitive  surface  of  a  bluish  tone,  which  is  bleached  by  the  light  (which 
transforms  the  ferric  ferricyanide  into  ferrous  ferricyanide),  which  bleach- 
ing helps  very  much  in  watching  the  progress  of  printing. 

The  process  is  so  economical  and  easy  that  it  is  worth  trying  both  by 
amateurs  and  by  professionals  of  an  experimenting  turn.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  method  can  be  applied  also  both  to  linen  and  to  cotton. 
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ijoD.  Rev.  SioNF.v  S.  Conger.— "0;i 
the  Dunes"  is  hardly  a  correct  title,  the 
view  being  really  of  tlie  ocean  with  the 
waves  rolling  in,  although,  no  doubt,  the 
vie«-  point  is  on  a  dune,  and  perhaps 
niorc's  the  pity  the  dune  being  far  too 
dark  to  be  anything  like  true  in  value. 


Dr.  John  Nic. 
:k  of't.ch  prim 


We,  however,  say  "pfirhaps,"  as  we  are 
not  quite  sure  thai  the  dark  of  the  dune 
does  not  help  by  contrast  to  add  beauty 
to  the  water,  and  if  not,  it  will  be  easy 
in  printing  to  give  the  necessary  light- 
ness to  it.  This  is  one  of  those  litttle  pic- 
tures that  show  better  enlarged,  and  in 
thai  operation  both  sky  and  dune  should 
be  rendered  in  a  higher  tone. 

1701.  W.  H.  Br.ACAH.— "Mt.  Desert"  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  "record  of 
fact"  phase  of  photography  without  any 
claim  to  the  pictorial.  The  technique  is 
faultless  except,  of  course,  for  the  dark 
shade  down  the  middle  of  the  print  men- 
tioned in  our  answers  in  our  last,  and  for 
which  you  have  apparently' not  yet  found 
a  remedy.  We  feel  sure  that  it  is  caused 
by  some  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
light  after  it  has  passed  through  the  lens. 
The  figures,  especially  the  standing  one. 
are  too  stiff,  wanting  in  action  as  if 
standing  to  be  photographed,  and  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  the  atmosphere,  so  essen- 
tial in  such  a  subject.  Then,  the  oval 
masking,  although  a  matter  of  taste,  is 
les^  suitable  for  this  than  for  almost  any 
other  subject,  crushing,  as  it  does,  the 
most  important  part  into  less  importance, 

1702,  H,  H.  Harvey.— "The  Wood- 
land Path"  is  too  uniformly  flat,  with 
such  lights  as  there  are  scattered  all  over 
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the  print.  The  subject  is  fairly  good, 
and  might  have  been  made  into  a  good 
picture,  but  the  lighting  and  treatment 
would  have  needed  to  be  very  different. 
Try  to  mass  instead  of  scattering  your 
lights  and  shadows,  and  secure  sufficient 
10  give  life  to  the  picture. 
G.  A,  Holly, — "November,"  a 
orn  shocks  with  one  more  promi- 
nent than  the  others  in  the  foreground, 
was  hardly  worth  photographing,  and  if 
it  was,  should  have  been  better  done,  as 
it  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  interest  to 
Kny  one  but  the  farmer  who  raised  it. 
Nor  is  it  good  as  a  record,  the  shocks 
being  much  too  dark,  probably  from  in- 
sntHcient  printing,  although  the  negative 
is  probably  under  developed ;  and  the  per- 
spective is  far  from  pleasing  from  the  use 
of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  which  made 
you  go  so  near  the  shock  on  the  left  as 
make  it  a  giant  compared  with  those  al- 
most immediatclj;  behind  it.  Unless  for 
practice,  it  is  a  pity  to  waste  good  mate- 
rial on  such  subjects,  plenty  of  the  pic- 
torial being  always  at  hand  10  those  who 
have  learned  to  see  and  recognise  it. 

1704.  W,  II,  Stanchfield,— "Sugar- 
Loaf,"  an  historicaJ  landmark  known  all 
over  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
one  that  has  l>een  photographed  times 
without  number,  although  we  doubt 
whether  ever  better  than  in  this  little 
picture.  We  say  "picture"  advisedly,  be- 
cause while  wanting  in  much  that  is  gen- 


erally •onsidered  essential  to  the  pictorial 
it  has  much  that  takes  it  out  of  the  purely 
"record,"    The  local  application  of  brom- 
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ide  during  development  has  preserved  a 
fine  cloudy  sky,  and,  as  you  say,  such  use 
should  be  better  known  than  it  is.  The 
only  improvement  that  we  can  suggest 
would  have  been  a  greater  indication  of 
atmosphere,  but  as  the  main  object  is  in 
the  distance,  that  Is  hardly  advisable. 
This  is  another  of  the  few  little  prints 
that  come  that  are  too  good  for  their 
size,  and  that  would  bear  enlargement 
and  tell  well  when  enlarged. 

1705..  Cakl  Kreber. — "Abandoned,"  a 
canal  and  canal  boat,  both  apparently  in 
such  good  order  as  to  make  the  title  in- 
appropriate, is  ot  the  record  of  fact 
rather  than  the  pictorial,  and  the  point 
of  view,  looking  straight  up,  is  not  so 
objectionable  as  it  would  have  been  if 
3  picture  had  been  the  aim.  The  ar- 
rangement is  satisfactory,  but  there  is 
room  for  considerable  improvement  in 
its  reproduction.  The  water  is  mostly 
represented  by  white  paper,  while  the  sky 
is  considerably  darker,  and  appears  as  if 
made  by  separate  printing  or  by  painting 
on  the  back  of  the  negative  and  not  doing 
it  well.  Such  dark  clouds  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  their  impress  on  the 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  print  shows 
laudable  effort  after  something  good,  but 
a  lack  of  previous  study  and  thought.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  pictures 
are  made  before  the  cap  of  the  lens  is 
removed  or  the  shutter  sprung. 

1706,  JuLF.S  A.  BoiiRQUix. — "Evening" 
is  one  of  the  few  pictures  that  encour- 
ages us  to  persevere  in  this  part  of  our 
work ;  an  example  of  the  beauty  of  sim- 
plicity in  which  little  is  shown  but  much 
suggested:  one  of  those  pictures  that  we 
see  in  it  just  what  we  bring  to  it,  and  in 
which  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  what  may 
be  brought, 

A  winding  stream  with  a  path  by  its 
side  and  the  definition  such  as  to  concen- 
trate the  attention  on  a  single  figure  in  a 
boat  in  just  the  right  place,  entering  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  mass  of  foliage  on  the 
bank.  We  hope  this  was  intended,  as  il 
is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  picture,  and 
adds  one  more  to  the  many  lines  of 
thought  suggested.  Simple  as  it  is,  we 
can  go  to  it  again  and  again,  always  find- 
ing something  new,  a  text,  as  it  were, 
for  many  sermons.    (See  page  63,) 

1707.  Ernest  S,  Hoff,— "The  River" 
is  not  a  successful  photographic  effort,  A 
too  short  exposure  has  made  sky  and 
water,  unless  under  the  shadows  of  the 


trees,  merely  white  paper,  and  both  fore- 
ground and  trees  on  the  left  arc  about  as 
black  as  the  paper  could  be  made.  You 
must  either  give  longer  exposures  or  wait 
till  the  light  and  other  conditions  are 
favorable  for  such  snapping. 

1708,  Walter  D,  Brown. — "Autumn" 
might  have  been  a  good  subject  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  but  as  arranged 
here  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
three  vertical  lines,  ore  dividing  the  print 
in  two,  while  the  other  two,  the  large  tree 
on  the  left  and  the  smaller  one  on  the 
right,  repeat  the  margins  in  a  way  that 
spoils  the  composition.  Then,  the  while 
sky  and  equally  white  water  (we  sup- 
pose it  is  intended  for  water)  would 
spoil  any.picture.  The  only  object  that 
we  can  think  of  for  the  making  of  such 
a  photograph  would  be  as  a  test  for  the 
lens,  and  it  shows  both  its  covering 
power  and  its  definition  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. Before  you  can  make  pictures  you 
must  learn  how  to  expose  sufficiently  to 
secure  a  proper  tone  in  your  skies  and 
study  how  to  compose  or  arrange  your 
lines  and  light  in  a  way  that  shall  be  sat- 
isfactory. This  is  a  good  photograph  of 
the  old,  old  style  when  needle  sharpness 
and  white  skies  were  not  only  tolerated 
but  nothing  else  was  aimed  at. 

I70g,  F,  F,  SoMBERUER.— "The  Road 
Down  the  Hill,"  a  wintry  view  that 
makes  one  feel  cold  to  look  at  it,  and  yet 
not  altogether  satisfactory.     The  shad- 
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easily  secured,  as  may  be  seen  from  an 
article  on  another  page,  are  wanting,  aiid 
consequently  the  desired  contrast  that 
would  have  given  snch  a  charm ;  but  it  is 
a  very  good  picture  notwithstanding,  and 
the  more  we  study  it  the  better  \m'  like 
it.  But  a  (igare.  and  a  Inidden  path, 
what  might  not  been  made  with  lluiii. 
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1710.  11.  Porter.— "Pastoral"  is  hard- 
ly a  suitable  title  for  this  subject,  include 
iiig  a  stream  in  the  foreground,  a  build- 
ing, apparently  a  home,  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  in  the  distance,  judging 
from  the  tall  chimney,  what  appears  to  be 
a  factory.  1  he  subject,  however,  is  very 
much  better  than  the  photography,  which, 
from  under  exposure,  is  simply  a  failure. 
The  stream  and  the  sky  are  merely  white 
paper,  while  the  grassy  foreground,  at 
least  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  grass,  is 
as  black  as  silver  can  make  paper.  True, 
there  are  in  the  sky  indications  of  clouds 
thai  might  by  longer  printing  have  been 
shown,  but  that  would  have  made  things 
worse  than  they  are  had  that  been  pos- 


sible. Then,  the  absolute  want  of  atmos- 
phere is  a  serious  fault,  the  distant  fac- 
tory being  as  sharp  and  as  well  defined  as 
the  immediate  foreground,  while  the  ar- 
rangement that  brings  it  into  the  very 
center  of  the  composition  is  also  wrong. 
The  subject,  however,  is  fine  and  with  a 
suitable  exposure  and  the  view  point 
taken  a  little  to  the  left  or  right  you 
would  have  had  a  fine  picture.  You  may 
take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  an  ex- 
posure that  gives  you  nothing  but  black 
and  white  can  only  give  results  that  are 
intolerable. 

1711.  W.  H.  Chaic— "Going  to  Feed 
ihe  Hogs"  is  an  excellent  subject  with 
two  faults,  one  serious,  the  other  fatal. 
The  serious  fault  is  the  placing  of  the  ob- 
jective point  of  the  picture  in  the  distance 
instead  of  considerably  nearer,  and  so 
lessening  its  importance ;  and  the  fatal 
fault  is  the  under-exposure  making  both 
sky  and  part  of  the  roadway  nothing  but 
the  intolerable  white  paper,  while  most  of 
the  foliage  is  merely  undiluted  black. 
With  an  exposure  sufticienl  to  give  some- 


thing like  irue  values,  to  render  sky  and 
foliage  in  something  like  their  true  lum- 
inosities, and  the  horse  and  wagon  placed 
in  about  the  middle  distance,  this  would 
have  been  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  year. 
Nor  can  we  understand  why  you  do  not 
sec  this  as  well  as  we  do,  as  surely  you 
caimot  suppose  that  a  sky  or  a  road  was 
ever  90  white  as  here  rendered,  or  that 
trees  were  ever  so  black.  Whatever  ex- 
posure this  got,  at  least  three  times  as 
loiig  was  necessary  to  give  anything  like 

1712.  Orw  Ernst. — There  is  really 
nothing  to  say  about  the  unnamed  print 
unless  it  be,  as  we  have  often  said  of 
such,  that  it  is  a  subject  that  would  not 
have  been  considered  worth  a  plate  but 
for  the  snow ;  and  the  almost  unbroken 
foreground  of  one-tinted  snow  does  not 
improve  it.  It  is  difficult  under  any  con- 
ditions to  secure  sufficient  detail  in  trees 
and  snow  together,  but  it  is  much  worse 
when,  as  here,  the  trees  bulk  so  largely 
and  have  been  photographed  against  the 
light.  Tor  fiuch  a  scene  any  other  posi- 
tion of  the  light  would  have  been  better 
than  that  which  sends  the  shadows 
straight  to  the  camera. 

1713.  W.  H.  Luck K A UPT,— "Sheep" 
belongs  to  the  record  rather  than  the  pic- 
torial, and  but  for  the  false  values,  would 
have  been  very  good.  The  backs  of  the 
sheep  and  the  straw,  both  in  pile  and 
scattered  on  the  ground,  are  far  too 
while,  making  the  contrast  with  the 
darker  sides  of  the  animals  far  loo  great. 
A  longer  exposure  and  shorter  develop- 
ment would  have  given  you  a  much  bet- 
ter rendering  because  the  values  would 
have  been  truer.  In  record  work  espe- 
cial[}[  a  full  exposure  is  a  line  qua  nott. 

1714.  C.  F.  Clarke,— "Across  the 
Bay"  is  a  charming  picture,  mainly  per- 
haps because  of  its  beautiful  cloudland, 
but  largely  too  in  virtue  of  the  way  in 
which  the  bay  and  its  surroundings  have 
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been  managed.  The  way  in  which  the 
masses  are  balanced  and  contrasted  could 
hardly  have  been  improved,  while  the 
placing,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  is  in 
every  sense  satisfactory.  (See  page  63.) 
Still,  there  is  room  for  improvement. 
The  water  of  the  bay  is  too  uniform  in 
tone,  and  should  have  been  of  a  lighter 
shade  immediately  under  the  bright  white 
cloud.    Then,  think  what  an  improvement 


a  ripple  would  have  been,  as  at  present 
we  only  know  that  it  is  water  from  its 
surroundings ;  and  there  is  an  entire  lack 
of  atmosphere,  the  distance  being  quite 
as  well  defined  as  the  immediate  fore- 
ground. But,  after  all,  these  hints  are 
more  with  a  view  to  future  work  than  an 
intention  of  finding  fault  with  this, 
as  we  already  said,  it  is  a  charming  pic- 
ture.   The  others  in  due  course. 
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Secretaries  of  Societies,  members  or  others  who  read  papers  at  the   meetings  atid  who  desire   a  wider 
audience  for  their  communications  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


The  Chicago  Salon. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photog- 
raphers for  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  fourth  Chicago  Salon,  and  must  con- 
gratulate the  Salon  Committee  on  having 
got  up  one  of  the  most  artistic  things  of 
the  kind  that  we  have  as  yet  seen. 

Louis  Albert  Lamb,  one  of  the  jury  of 
selection,  has  written  an  excellent  intro- 
duction in  which  the  influence  of  the 
East  on  the  present  pictorial  status  of  the 
West  is  frankly  acknowledged,  but  at 
the  same  time  claiming  for  this  fourth 
Salon  that  it  is  "a  distinctively  Western 
exhibition,"  adding,  "Note  in  it  the  ab- 
sence of  superficiality  and  mannerism. 
Observe  that  it  is  frankly  photographic, 
yet  entirely  subservient  to  the  canons  of 
art,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  arrangement 
in  all  branches,  artistic  in  purpose,  ar- 
tistic in  technique,  artistic  in  ensemble — 
yet  truly  photographic.  No  sham  at  all 
anywhere,  no  pretense,  no  tinsel."  We 
confess  to  not  knowing  just  to  what  the 
latter  quotation  refers,  or  with  what  he 
is  comparing  the  exhibition,  but  shall  let 
it  pass  because  of  the  other  good  things 
he  says  that  are  worth  listening  to. 

From  one  of  the  judges  we  understand 
that  there  were  altogether  some  eight 
hundred  frames  submitted  and  only  188 
were  found  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
walls ;  and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  judges,  it  is  not  quite  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  last  or  third  exhibition.  This, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  absence  of  any  of  the  work 
of  the  Photo- Secession,  the  Salon  Com- 
mittee not  being  willing  or  unable  to 
agree  to  some  of  the  conditions  which 
that  body  considers  necessary  to  make, 


and  which,  as  they  exhibit  only  by  invi- 
tation, they  are  quite  entitled  to  do. 

While,  however,  regretting  the  absence 
of  so  many  of  the  well  known  workers, 
the  Salon  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
bringing  out  a  few  that  are  new;  one  of 
the  best  of  the  eighteen  reproductions  by 
which  the  book  is  illustrated  being  "Al- 
most Home,"  by  Irving  K.  Park  of 
Athens,  Pa.,  his  first  appearance  on  the 
walls  of  a  Salon. 

We  agree  with  the  author  of  the  intro- 
duction in  saying  that  Chicago  may  now 
consider  the  Salon  an  established  custonr 
within  its  borders,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son that  it  should  be  so.  Few  photo- 
graphic societies  have  such  advantages. 
Intimate  connection  with  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  the  Salon  being  held 
under  their  joint  management,  rooms 
v.'ith  every  convenience  in  the  Art  Insti- 
tute Building,  and  the  subscription  or 
"dues"  paid  to  the  photographic  society 
making  the  amateur  photographer  also 
a  member  of  the  Art  Institute.  If  we 
have  a  single  reader  in  Chicago  or  with- 
in a  reasonable  distance  thereof  that  is 
not  a  member,  we  say  at  once  that  he  or 
she  is  neglecting  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  that  a  photographer  can  enjoy. 

The  catalogue  is  printed  on  heavy 
coated  and  toned  paper  giving  the  repro- 
ductions an  advantage  not  possessed  by 
those  in  catalogues  generally,  and  the  se- 
lection, on  the  whole,  is  satisfactory;  al- 
though we  hardly  know  what  good  is  to 
be  served  by  the  reproduction  of  such 
examples  as  Carle  E.  Semon's  "Mediae- 
val Head."  That,  however,  may  be  but 
a  confession  that  we  are  not  able  to 
bring  to  it  that  which  more  cultured  ob- 
servers see  in  it. 
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Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Chicago  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  very  decided  success 
of  their  fourth  Salon ;  the  more  especially 
as  it  warrants  us  in  regarding  the  Chi- 
cago Salon  as  an  established  fact,  and 
one  that  photographic  pictorialists 
throughout  this  as  well  as  other  lands 
may  look  to  as  an  annual  opportunity  of 
pitting  their  own  work  against  that  of 
their  brethren  everywhere. 


First  International  Exhibition  of  Artistic 
Photography  at  the  Hague,  1904. 

The  photoclub  (Daguerre)  at  the 
Hague  intends  to  hold  an  international 
exhibition  of  artistic  photography  during 
the  summer  1904,  with  a  view  to  give  as 
completely  as  possible  an  idea  of  modern 
art  in  photography. 

The  following  conditions  are  to  be  ob- 
ser\'ed: 

1.  The  photographs  must  be  original, 
no  reproductions. 

2.  They  have  to  be  framed. 

3.  Number,  size  and  method  of  print- 
ing arc  free. 

4.  On  the  back  of  each  print  must  be 
clearly  written  the  title  of  the  photo- 
graph, as  well  as  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  and  also  the  method  of  print- 
ing and  the  worth  of  the  print  as  valued 
by  the  sender  (with  regard  to  insurance). 

5.  The  photographs  must  be  ad- 
dressed, carriage  paid,  to  "de  Regelings- 
commissie  van  den  Eersten  Internation- 
alen  Salon  van  Kunstfotografie,  Pulchri 
Studio,"  's-Gravenhage. 

To  be  duly  accepted  the  photographs 
must  have  reached  the  "Regeling-com- 
missie  at  the  latest  on  June  i,  1904. 

6.  Admittance  or  refusal  arc  decided 
by  a  jury  (excepting  invitation  exhibits) 
composed  of  Messrs.  H.  W.  Mesdag, 
painter,  the  Hague;  Tgn.  Bispinck,  presi- 
dent of  the  Amst.  Photo  Club,  Amster- 
dam ;  Dr.  H.  Henneberg,  art.  photo- 
grapher, Vienna;  F.  Matthies  Masuren, 
painter,  Halle  a-Saale,  together  with  rep- 
resentatives of  France  and  England, 
whose  names  will  be  published  in  the 
future.  Works  which  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted will  be  returned  to  the  sender  at 
his  costs. 

7.  A  souvenir  of  the  exhibition,  in  a 
form  which  has  not  yet  been  decided 
upon,  will  be  presented  to  the  exhibitors. 

8.  The  committee  is  not  responsible  for 
loss  of,  or  damage  to  the  objects  during 
their  transport  to  and  from  the  Hague. 


9.  The  exhibition  is  to  take  place  from 
June  12  to  July  24,  1904,  in  the  building 
of  "Pulchri  Studio,"  Lange  Voorhout, 
the  Hague. 

10.  After  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
the  photographs  will  be  returned  to  the 
sender  with  the  greatest  possible  dili- 
gence and  at  his  costs. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
secretary,  Conradkade  63,  the  Hague. 
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THE  NEW  "SOLGRAM"  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

On  the  evening  of  December  28,  1903, 
Mr.  William  C.  South  gave  an  exhibition 
and  demonstration  of  his  "Solgram' 
method  of  producing  photographic  pic- 
tures in  colors  of  nature.  The  lecture 
room  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a 
representative  gathering  of  photographic 
workers  such  as  is  seldom  got  together — 
amateur,  professional  and  scientist — and 
the  interest  was  intense.  The  lecture  is 
published  in  full  in  the  monthly  bulletin 
of  the  society. 

Mr.  South  started  by  giving  a  histori- 
cal resume  of  color  photography,  as  a 
preface  to  his  own  work,  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  this  evening  on  a  subject  so 
dear  to  my  heart  as  Photography  in 
Colors. 

"In  order  to  clear  away  the  mysterious 
element  which  keeps  the  general  public 
from  knowing  just  what  to  expect  in 
Color  Photography,  or  rather  what  thoy 
desire  in  such  a  process,  I  have  decided 
to  divide  my  subject  into  two  parts ;  the 
first  part  I  shall  call  the  Old  School  or 
direct  method,  and  the  second  part  I  shall 
call  the  New  School  or  negative  method. 

"The  Old  School  or  direct  method  of 
photography  is  based  upon  the  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  of  Niepce  and 
Daguerre,  whereby  pictures  or  photo- 
graphs were  taken  direct  in  camera  upon 
a  light,  sensitive  surface,  without  the  use 
of  a  negative.  The  pictures  so  produced 
are  positive  and  are  reversed  (right  is 
left,  etc.).  They  cannot  be  reproduced 
except  by  repeated  camera  exposures. 
The  reason  is  obvious." 

Mr.  South  then  reviewed  the  methods 
and  progress  of  all  the  early  experiment- 
ors,  giving  special  credit  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Zerker  and  Prof.  Lippman,  and 
Messrs.  Carey  Lea  and  Louis  Ducus  du 
Hauron.     He  then  proceeded  to  classify 
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the  methods  of  the  old  school  of  workers 
as  follows : 

"If  we  classify  the  processes  of  the 
early  workers  we  will  find  that  we  have 
three  distinct  methods  of  approaching 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  First,  by 
direct  pigmentation  by  the  use  of  silver 
chloride.  Second,  by  interference,  such 
as  the  Lippmann,  Becquerel  and  Niepce 
processes;  and,  thirdly,  by  selective  fad- 
ing, as  foreshadowed  by  Wiener. 

"Let  me  say  right  here  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  discover  color  pho- 
tography by  the  direct  method,  or  Old 
School  process,  for  all  the  principles  have 
been  discovered.  But  should  any  one 
be  quoted  as  doing  so,  a  Httle  search  will 
soon  plainly  show  that  what  that  person 
really  did  was  to  perfect  one  of  the  meth 
ods  already  attacked.  Thus  in  the  Old 
School  we  look  for  color  photography  to 
come  from  one  of  the  processes  men- 
tioned. There  is  no  room  for  discovery, 
except  possibly  an  existing  cliromo  sensi- 
tive surface,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  invention  to  complete  these  existing 
processes  and  give  us  something  perma- 
nent and  practical. 

"However,  I  believe  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  such  a  process,  no  matter 
how  simple  and  beautiful  it  may  be  when 
invented,  will  not  be  so  desirable  as  we 
are  led  to  believe,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  most  times  duplicates  will 
be  impossible,  and  that,  at  best,  images 
will  be  reversed.  I,  myself,  have  worked 
with  but  slight  success  in  trying  to  build 
up  a  chromo  sensitive  surface  by  means 
of  the  products  of  color  making  bacteria. 
My  greatest  stumbling  block  was  to  find 
a  means  to  fix  the  images  so  produced. 
Had  I  been  successful,  a  portion  of  the 
credit  due  me  I  should  have  to  turn  over 
to  Wiener  for  his  theory,  as  my  process 
would  decidedly  belong  to  the  fading-out 
method. 

"To  one  who  has  made  a  study  of 
three-color  photography,  it  will  be  hard 
to  see  how  any  one  can  have  room  to 
discover  anything  in  this  direction:  yet 
there  is  room  for  the  inventor  to  simplify 
matters,  and  give  us  a  good,  practical, 
permanent  process  of  color  photographs 
on  paper,  or  other  opaque  support ;  and 
to  the  lucky  individual  who  manages  to 
do  so,  I  must  say  that  part  of  the  glory 
must  go  to  Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron. 

"Now,  should  he  not  wish  to  give  the 
full  share  of  credit  to  one  individual,  let 
him  devise  a  method  by  which  he  can 


bring  about  a  marriage  between  some  of 
the  processes  already  invented. 

"I  might  throw  out  a  hint — (devise  a 
method  of  making  permanent  aniline  dye 
stuffs) — and  I  believe  the  Joly  process 
will  give  us  the  required  negative  and 
the  fading-out  process  will  give  us  the 
print.  So  much  for  an  ideal  one  nega- 
tive ;  one  printing  process. 

"However,  with  plates  sensitive  to  the 
whole  visible  range  of  the  spectrum,  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  triple  negatives  at 
one  exposure,  by  means  of  one  of  the 
new  forms  of  cameras — such  as  Ives, 
White's  and  several  others. 

"The  New  Ethylred  plate  is  slightly 
more  sensitive  to  red  than  it  is  to  blue 
or  violet,  thus  making  instantaneous  tri- 
color photography  possible,  as  the  ratios 
of  exposure  through  the  three  filters, 
namely, — blue,  violet,  green  and  orange 
red,  instead  of  being  one  for  blue,  four 
for  green  and  twelve  for  red,  are  one  for 
blue,  one  and  one-half  for  green  and 
three-fourths  for  red.  Such  color  value 
plates  being  within  the  reach  of  every 
one,  and,  in  fact,  everything  necessary  for 
color  photography  except  paper  to  print 
our  results  upon,  is  enough  to  make  any 
wide-awake  photographer  think. 

"To  the  amateur,  I  would  say  that  in 
the  film  which  is  readily  orthochroma- 
tized,  he  has  a  power  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal which  for  results  cannot-  be  sur- 
passed by  any  process  of  picture  making, 
save  possibly  oil  painting  (in  the  hands 
of  a  master).  That  is,  if  he  could  get  a 
paper  which  would  record  the  color 
values  of  his  negatives  in  their  proper 
hue. 

"Imagine  a  small  camera  so  arranged 
that  three  films  could  be  exposed  at  one 
time.  Our  field  work  would  not  be  more 
arduous  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Such  cameras  exist,  and  to-night  I  hope 
to  show  you  that  such  a  paper  has  been 
produced  to  complete  the  Tri-color  New 
School  of  Photography.  The  name  of 
the  process  I  call  the  'Solgram.* " 

Mr.  South  then  proceeded  to  explain 
how  by  means  of  blue,  violet,  green  and 
orange  red  filters  the  negatives  could  be 
made,  from  which  positives  of  the  prim- 
ary colors  could  be  obtained,  and  showed 
a  set  of  filters,  such  as  are  used  in  the 
work  of  producing  mechanical  three- 
color  half-tone  prints. 

Mr.  South  then  showed  some  tri-chro- 
matic  negatives  and  told  of  his  early  ex- 
periments in  printing  on  his  new  paper, 
from  such  negatives.    He  then  stated,  "I 
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soon  became  convinced  that  the  three 
negatives  represented  the  qualities  of  the 
picture — light,  shade  and  color.  That  the 
yellow  printing  negative  was  the  light, 
the  blue  printing  negative  the  shade,  and 
the  red  printing  negative  the  color.  My 
previous  artistic  training  had  caused  me 
to  recognize  that  each  picture  and  each 
natural  scene  possessed  a  dominant  key, 
as  in  music,  though  the  whole  might  har- 
monize into  a  grey,  as  it  were.  As  all 
artists  and  colorists  are  aware,  g-r-a-y  is 
a  neutral  compound  of  black  and  white 
— light  and  shadow — while  g-r-e-y  is  a 
neutral  or  nearly  neutral  compound  of 
the  three  primary  colors — red,  yellow  and 
blue.  In  nature  or  art  we  seldom  see  the 
true  neutral  grey,  but  rather  a  green- 
grey  or  a  brown-grey,  which  are  shades 
of  yellow  or  red. 

"The  red  representing  the  color  or 
body  of  the  picture,  I  soon  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  should  be  printed  first  upon 
the  paper;  followed  next  by  the  blue,  or 
shadow,  and  finally  by  the  light,  or  yel- 
low. To  demonstrate  this,  I  have  here 
a  print  made  in  stripes,  red,  red  and 
blue,  and  red,  yellow  and  blue,  from  por- 
tions of  the  same  negative.  You  will 
see  that  the  blue  gives  shadow  and  detail, 
but  that  the  yellow  gives  light  and  life 
to  the  picture. 

"The  'Solgram'  is  made  by  first  print- 
ing the  red  or  color  in  a  colloid  form  and 
developing  the  same  by  means  of  water. 
The  paper  is  then  dried  and  coated  with 
the  solution  for  producing  the  blue  print, 
which  is  practically  colorless  when  ap- 
plied, and  prints  out  blue.  After  again 
washing  and  drying,  the  yellow  solution 
is  applied  and  printed,  forming  the  com- 
plete picture." 

The  process  being  a  printing-out  pro- 
cess, is  easily  controlled,  and  allows  a 
large  latitude  for  the  personal  equation, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

"The  prints  are  absolutely  permanent, 
«ven  boiling  water  failing  to  start  them, 
the  red  being  a  colloid  compound  of 
rubia  tinctorum,  the  blue  an  iron  salt, 
and  the  yellow  a  gum  amber  in  colloid 
form. 

"When  I  had  nearly  completed  my  ex- 
periments, I  one  day  accidentally  broke 
the  blue  negative  of  a  very  beautiful  set, 
and  rather  than  lose  it  completely, 
thought  of  trying  to  print  the  shadows  by 
a  second  printing  of  the  red  negative,  and 
was  successful.  This  led  to  the  endeavor 
to  do  away  altogether  with  the  trouble 
of  making  three  negatives  and  print  from 


one  only.  The  process  is  as  follows: 
Make  a  print  from  the  negative  (which 
should  be  upon  an  orthochromatic  plate 
and  preferably  made  with  a  green  or 
greenish  ray  filter),  and  from  this  print 
make,  by  contact,  an  under-exposed  and 
over-developed  negative,  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible. The  original  negative  fully  printed 
gives  the  red  print,  and  less  strongly 
printed  is  used  in  making  the  blue  print. 
The  new  hard  negative  is  used  for  the 
yellow.  Thus  we  have  a  picture  made 
from  one  negative  in  the  field,  the  bal- 
ance being  laboratory  work.  Of  course, 
two  negatives  could  be  made  in  the  field, 
one  regular  and  one  under-exposed." 

Mr.  South  showed  a  pair  of  negatives 
and  the  positive  print  used  in  making  the 
second  negative. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  South  said  that 
practically  all  that  anyone  needed  to  un- 
derstand color  photography  was  to  read 
the  two  books  he  had  previously  men- 
tioned, "Photography  in  Color,"  by  R. 
Child  Bailey,  and  "H^d  Book  of  Color 
Photography,"  by  Bolas,  Talent  and 
Senior,  which  can  be  procured  from  your 
photo  supply  dealer  or  our  publishers. 

Akron  Camera  Club's  Firit  Annual 

Salon. 

The  Akron  Camera  Club  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  its  first  annual  photo- 
graphic salon  will  be  held  at  its  rooms, 
corner  of  Market  and  Howard  streets, 
Akron,  Ohio,  from  April  4  to  9,  1904. 

We  cordially  invite  the  submission  of 
pictures  for  the  judgment  of  the  jury  of 
selection,  under  the  following  rules: 

Any  number  of  pictures  ma;y  be  sub- 
mitt'ed,  but  only  such  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  jury  of  selection  show  distinct 
artistic  merit  will  be  hung. 

A  suitable  diploma  will  be  awarded 
each  exhibitor,  together  with  official  cata- 
logue of  the  Salon. 

All  pictures  must  be  framed,  and  no  ac- 
cepted picture  may  be  removed  before 
close  of  exhibition. 

Title  of  each  picture,  exhibitor's  name 
and  address,  must  be  written  on  label 
provided,  and  attached  to  back.  Nothing 
may  appear  on  front  except  title  and  ex- 
hibitor's name. 

All  pictures  must  be  forwarded  at 
owner's  risk,  carriage  prepaid,  and  deliv- 
ered at  Camera  Club  rooms  not  later 
than  March  21.  1904.  Return  charges  to 
be  paid  by  exhibitor. 

Geo.  F.  Kunz,  Chairman, 
CnAS.  E.  Smith,  Secretary. 
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Camera  Club  of  New  York. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
club  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 12,  at  the  rooms,  No.  5  West  Thirty- 
hrst  street,  in  this  city,  and  President 
Crosby  presided. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  board 
had  authorized  the  purchase  of  a  Cooper- 
Hewitt  electric  light  or  lamp  for  the  new 
diapositive  room.  Two  members  had 
been  elected,  and  the  secretary  proposed 
new  amendments  to  the  by-laws  restrict- 
ing the  limits  where  non-resident  mem- 
bers may  be  located  and  abolishing  the 
corresponding  membership,  also  amend- 
ments admitting  painters,  sculptors  and 
actors  resident  in  New  York  to  the  non- 
resident class. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  last  number 
of  Camera  Notes  was  now  published. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  of  London  and 
editor  of  the  Photogram,  being  present, 
was  invited  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
club. 

He  spoke  of  the  changed  conditions  in 
England  as  regards  photographic  socie- 
ties and  manufacturers  and  supply 
houses. 

He  imagined  there  might  exist  about 
a  hundred  good  working  photographic 
societies.  Within  the  past  two  years  more 
serious  work  was  being  undertaken,  and 
one  man  in  one  society  had  advanced  the 
idea  of  three  clubs  joining  in  getting  up 
separate  print  exhibits,  then  combining 
them  and  having  the  work  of  all  three 
respectively  exhibited  in  each  place.  It 
aroused  interest  and  stimulated  the 
members  in  each  organization  to  be  rep- 
resented. He  thought  there  was  a  re- 
vival in  club  life  going  on.  Stated  that 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  postal  clubs. 
These  generally  consisted  of  a  few  mem- 
bers who  exchanged  and  criticised  each 
other's  work.  The  work  was  excellent, 
as  a  rule,  and  if  hung  on  the  walls  would 
make  a  creditable  exhibit.  Mr.  R. 
Ferguson,  representing  the  Melbourne, 
Australia,  Photographic  Society,  spoke  a 
few  words  about  the  enthusiasm  of  pho- 
tographers in  that  distant  country 

They  met  regularly  and  were  interested 
in  producing  pictures  of  artistic  merit  be- 
sides promoting  the  art  and  science. 

The  lights  were  then  turned  out  and  a 
few  slides  by  Mr.  Ward  illustrating 
"Dickens'  Land,"  made  by  Mrs.  Cath- 
arine W.  Barnes  Ward,  were  thrown  on 
the  screen  and  entertainingly  described 
by  Mr.  Ward,  for  which  he  was  most  cor- 


dially thanked.  Mr.  Beebe  gave  the  mem- 
bers a  glimpse  of  his  beautiful  slides  on 
the  screen  prior  to  his  departure  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  he  is  about  to  take 
up  his  residence. 

He  explained  how  he  obtained  some 
peculiar  effects  in  coloring  or  tinting 
slides  by  variations  in  the  developer. 
Metol  seemed  to  be  his  preference  as  a 
developer. 

On  the  evening  of  January  20  the  In- 
terchange slides  of  the  Frankford  and 
Orange  clubs  were  exhibited  at  test 
night. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  21,  Mr. 
Hoist,  the  New  York  manager  of  the  C. 
P.  Goerz  optical  works,  gave  an  instruc- 
tive talk  on  lenses.  By  the  aid  of  dia- 
grams on  a  blackboard  he  showed  the 
construction  of  the  various  forms  of 
lenses,  from  the  single  achromatic  to  the 
double  anastigmat,  which  contained 
eight  glasses.  He  showed  how  each  lens 
affected  the  light  rays,  how  certain  work 
is  possible  with  any  lens,  and  how  the 
anastigmat  is  calculated  to  do  all  the 
work  that  any  other  lens  will,  and  also 
work  impossible  with  any  other  combina- 
tion. He  strongly  condemned  the  tend- 
dency  to  work  the  modern  high  class 
lenses  to  their  full  capacity,  viz.,  using 
a  lens  of  too  short  focus  simply  because 
it  would  cover  the  plate  sharply  at  full 
opening.  He  also  exhibited  on  the  screen 
slides  from  negatives  which  showed  at  a 
glance  the  necessity  of  using  lenses  of 
long  focus  in  portrait  work  especially, 
and  concluded  with  a  number  of  inter- 
esting views  of  the  Goerz  factory  and  of 
the  laborious  and  exacting  task  of  lens 
making.  After  Mr.  Hoist's  lucid  de- 
scription of  the  various  steps  in  the  mak- 
ing of  an  anastigmat  lens,  the  most  per- 
fect optical  instrument  we  have  at  pres- 
ent, there  was  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience  as  to  why  these  lenses 
should  command  the  highest  prices.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  who  also 
introduced  Mr.  Holtz,  he  was  tendered 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  address. 

Tuesday  evening,  January  26,  Prof.  D. 
L.  Elmendorf  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  **Picturesque  Holland"  at  the  Carne- 
gie Lyceum,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
given  to  the  club  as  a  club  benefit.  It 
was  a  most  attractive  entertainment. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  club  is  fixed 
for  February  13,  at  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  House. 
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Camera  Work,  No.  5,  for  January, 
1904,  is  not  a  whit  behind  its  predeces- 
sors either  in  its  illustrations  or  its  read- 
ing matter.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a 
Demachy  number,  and  its  six  examples 
of  that  king  of  Gum-Bichromate  work 
should  be  an  inspiration,  not  only  to 
^\x>uld-be  workers  in  that  medium,  but 
to  all  would-be  pictorial  photographers. 
Hardly  less  interesting  is  Prescot  Adam- 
son's  well  known  "Midst  Steam  and 
Smoke"  or  Eugene's  equally  well  known 
"La  Cigale,"  although  neither  it  nor 
Demachy's  "Struggle"  included  in  his  six 
examples,  in  any  degree  lessen  our  dis- 
like to  the  photografltic  nude. 

Nor  is  the  reading  matter,  the  bulk  of 
it  at  least,  in  any  way  behind.  Keiley's 
article,  appreciative  of  Demachy  and  his 
work,  is  both  instructive  and  inspiring; 
Sadakichi  Hartmann  gives  us  two  of  his 
usual  mystical  elaborations,  which,  al- 
though they  sometimes  bring  a  smile, 
contain  something  worth  looking  for, 
while  F.  II.  Evans  has  a  lot  of  "Odds 
and  ends"  unusually  instructive.  Ilinton 
writes  encouragingly  for  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  think  technique  an  important 
aid  to  the  pictorial,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  puzzles  that  we  have  come  across 
to  understand  how  room  could  have  been 
found  for  the  article  by  Harry  C.  Rubin- 
cam.  Nothing  more  absurd  or  more  for- 
eign to  the  genius  of  Camera  Work  could 
have  been  written.  But  perhaps  the 
writer  never  heard  of  Abney,  Meldola, 
Hardwich,  Taylor,  Robinson,  Burton,  or 
other  of  the  hundred  and  one  who  have 
each  and  all  together  made  photography 
what  it  is. 

The  position  of  the  Photo-Secession  in 
relation  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  we 
learn  from  this  number,  is  still  "nothing 
doing,"  the  pictorialists,  fighting  for  a 
principle,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what 
we  described  as  a  promise  with  a  string 
tied  to  it ;  nor  do  they  a.sk  for  much. 
They  say,  "The  Photo- Secession  de- 
mands but  the  guarantee  of  space  for  one 
single  print  in  the  Arts  Building,  it  being 
immaterial  whose  picture  secures  the  rec- 
ognition for  which  it  is  fighting.  This 
has  been  the  uUimatum  sent  to  the  St. 
Louis  authorities  in  reply  to  their  last 
request  to  the  Photo- Secession." 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Lens  Souvenir. 
We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Bausch  & 
Lomb  for  a  copy  of  this  peculiarly  inter- 
esting collection  of  photographs  which 
received  awards  in  their  "Three  Thou- 
sand Dollar  Century  Competition,"  the 
judges  being  Rudolf  Eickmeyer,  Jr.,  C. 
Yarnall  Abbot  and  William  F.  James. 
It  is  being  sold  for  twenty-five  cents,  and 
as  an  inspiration  for  would-be  pictorial 
photographers  it  is  simply  invaluable. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  confined  to  the  pho- 
tographs, as  there  are  a  dozen  brief  arti- 
cles, each  written  by  one  who  knows  well 
whereof  he  or  she  writes,  that  cannot  fail 
to  assist  the  photographer  who  would 
follow  in  their  successful  path. 

As  a  help  in  our  plea  for  the  making 
of  small  pictures  for  enlargement,  we 
should  like  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
picture  to  which  the  first  prize,  the 
"Grand"  prize  of  $100  was  awarded, 
"The  Street,  Winter,"  by  Alfred  Stieg- 
litz,  was  enlarged  from  a  4x5  negative; 
and  this  is  what  one  of  the  judges  has 
to  say  of  it  in  the  "Introductory."  "A 
print  from  the  original  4x5  negative,  save 
for  its  tonal  quality,  was  not  altogether 
impressive,  but  in  the  enlargement  it 
showed  beautiful  detail  and  remarkable 
differentiation  in  its  planes,  unfolding  ar- 
tistic qualities  which  were  not  vigorous 
enough  to  impress  one  in  the  original, 
but  which  were  imprinted  indelibly  never- 
theless in  the  negative,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  a  good  lens."  The  lens,  we  may 
add,  was  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  Extra  Rapid 
Universal. 

Speaking  of  lenses,  we  may  say  that 
the  sixty  prints  in  the  Souvenir  were 
taken  by  nine  different  lenses,  the  rapid 
rectilinear  leading  with  18,  followed  by 
the  convertible  Protar  with  14.  Next 
comes  the  plastigmat  with  only  9,  at 
which  we  are  a  little  surprised,  knowing 
as  we  do  the  exquisite  work  of  which  it 
is  capable,  both  in  its  double  and  single 
form.  The  rapid  universal  is  credited 
with  7,  the  single  lens  with  2,  and  the 
Zeiss  convertible  and  Protar  with  tele- 
photo  attachment  with  one  each. 

Amongst  those  who  carefully  exam- 
ine the  photographs  there  will  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  work  of  the 
judges,  and  not  a  few  will  wonder  why 
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•some  of  the  prints  are  there;  although 
even  the  least  worthy  will  have  their 
use,  they  will  be  an  encouragement  to 
not  a  few  doubting  ones  in  regard  to  fu- 
ture competitions. 

*    *    ♦ 

The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  56. — "The 
Hurter  &  Driffield  System."  This  should 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  this  pre-emi- 
nently useful  series  of  monographs,  but 
those  who  know  photographers  as  we  do 
will  have  their  doubts.  One  of  the  great- 
est needs  of  photography  is  a  method  of 
speed  testing  and  speed  marking  that 
would  be  both  uniform  and  universal. 
Many  methods  have  been  recommended 
and  many  arc  in  use,  but  none  are  alto- 
gether satisfactory  or  are  ever  likely  to 
become  general ;  not  altogether  because 
of  their  faults,  but  also  because  of  the 
jealousy  between  the  plate  makers.  Of 
all  the  methods  that  have  been  proposed 
that  of  Hurter  &  Driffield  is  far  and  away 
the  best,  its  only  fault  or  shortcomings, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  the  want  of  a 
standard  light,  a  light  that  shall  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  sun,  that 
can  be  produced  anywhere,  and  that  shall 
be  alwavs  the  same. 

When  Hurter  &  Driffield  first  pub- 
lished their  classical  research,  now  many 
years  ago,  and  indicated  their  system  of 
speed  marking,  it  created  considerable 
discussion  and  met  with  much  opposition, 
partly  because  it  was  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  partly  because  of  ignorant 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  photographers; 
and  although  subsequent  publications 
have  made  the  system  easier  to  under- 
stand and  the  prejudice  begotten  of  ig- 
norance has  largely  abated,  the  men  who 
employ  it  at  the  present  thne  might  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Briefly  stated,  Hurter  &  Driffield  set 
before  themselves  the  problem  of  how 
to  obtain  perfect  technique  by  scientific 
means  rather  than  an  approximation 
thereto  through  rule-of-thumb  empiri- 
cism, and  they  succeeded  admirably. 
Having  read  almost  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  that  in  this  monograph  we 
have  not  only  a  collation  of  all  that  is 
•necessary,  but  instructions  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  system  more  clearly  stated 
than  ever  before,  mainly  because  free 
from  the  mathematical  considerations 
thought  necessary  in  the  earlier  publica- 
tions. 

The  Photo-Miniature  No.  56  should  be 
-carefully  studied  by  every  photographer 


and  especially  by  every  plate  maker,  and 

if  the  latter  could  be  induced  to  adopt 

and  mark  their  plates  by  it,  one  of  the 

greatest  steps  towards  the  golden  age  of 

photography  would  have  been  taken. 

*    *    * 

More  Light  in  Negative  Making, 
Fourth  Book. — This  is  the  fourth  of 
what  is  to  be  a  series  of  five  "Books,"  of 
about  forty  pages  each,  and  as  it  is  by 
Professor  Cook  of  the  Illinois  College  of 
Photography,  it  is  naturally,  as  he  says, 
"discussed  from  a  business  standpoint." 

This  fourth  book  deals  with  "Negative 
Manipulation,"  including  intensification, 
reduction,  and  after  treatment  of  faulty 
negatives;  all  dealt  with  in  a  way  that 
gives  ample  evidence  of  its  being  the 
outcome  of  a  large  experience. 

«       *      4i 

The  Journal  of  Applied  Microscopv, 
etc.,  for  September,  comes  rather  late  in 
the  day,  but  is  none  the  less  welcome  for 
that,  this  number  being  pecul^rly  inter- 
esting because  of  a  sheet  containing 
eighty-two  portraits,  said  to  be  of  its 
editorial  staff  and  collaborators  there- 
with. Eighty-two  educationists  (judging 
from  the  articles  in  the  journal  they  are 
mostly  so)  all  in  a  row,  or  rather  in  sev- 
eral rows,  is  worth  studying.  Eighty-two 
scientists  and  not  one  bald  head  amongst 
them,  and  only  two  with  anything  like  an 
approach  to  it.  That  this  could  not  be 
found  in  the  same  class  in  any  other 
country  shows  at  least  that  here  the 
young  men  have  a  better  chance  than 
there;  and  it  may  show  also  that  they 
make  more  rapid  progress  in  the  prep- 
aration for  their  life  work.  There  are 
only  two  women  in  the  group,  and  per- 
sonally we  are  sorry  even  for  that  small 
number.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  say  just  what  we  should  like  on 
that  subject,  although  it  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  There  is  no  sadder 
sight  than  to  see  a  woman  step  down 
from  the  lofty  pedestal  on  which  nature 
has  placed  her  and  leave  the  high  and 
holy  work  that  she  alone  can  do  and  in 
the  doing  of  which  every  moment  of  her 
time  should  be  occupied,  to  engage  in 
work  that  is  of  incomparably  less  im- 
portance and  which  men  can  do  at  least 
as  well.  Bad,  inconceivably  bad,  will  it 
be  for  any  nation  in  which  the  individual 
rather  than  the  family  becomes  the  Unit. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  drug- 
gists as  well  as  dealers  in  photographic 
material  we  strongly  recommend  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Microscopy,  in  which 
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they  will  find  much  to  interest  them,  the 
article  on  Pharmacognosy  in  this  number 
being  a  fair  example ;  although  it.  may 
be  a  surprise  to  some  that  for  some  pur- 
poses a  drawing  by  the  camera  lucida  is 
preferred  to  a  photomicrograph. 

*  «    * 

The  Illinois  College  of  Photo- 
graphy.— "The  cry  is  still  they  come,  the 
January,  1904,  class  being  larger  than 
any  one  hitherto,  and  from  With  The 
Camera  we  can  gather  that  both  students 
and  faculty  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  work  and  the  facilities  therefor. 

The  photo-engraving  department  is  al- 
ready in  full  swing,  with  every  prospect 
of  a  great  success,  additional  dark  room 
accommodation  having  been  found  neces- 
sary, although  the  plant  has  been  in  use 
for  only  a  few  weeks.  One  of  the  pleas- 
ant features  of  the  College  is  the  frequent 
return  of  so  many  of  the  students  either 
merely  for  a  visit  or  to  get  some  addi- 
tional infbrmation  anent  some  particular 
feature  of  their  work,  and  the  principal 
and  his  coadjutors  are  always  glad  to  see 
them.  One  of  the  best  and  most  convinc- 
ing proofs  of  the  success  of  the  College 
is  the  fact  that  they  have  just  sent  out 
some  thirty  thousand  circulars  stating 
that  after  March  i  the  price  of  life  schol- 
arship will  be  advanced  to  $300. 

4e      3)(       41 

From  C.  P.  Gokrz  Optical  Works, 
New  York,  comes  a  new  catalogue  of 
Goerz  lenses,  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  elaborate  lens  catalogue  ever  issued 
by  any  single  manufacturer.  It  bears 
evidence  of  laborious  work  and  great 
care  in  compiling,  and  only  needed  bet- 
ter work  on  the  part  of  the  printer  to 
make  it  perfect.  There  is  a  mass  of 
useful  information  and  handy  reference 
tables,  in  addition  to  the  full  descrip- 
tion of  Goerz  lenses,  and  we  advise  all 
those  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of 
a  better  lens  to  procure  a  copy. 

*  *    * 

In  our  advertising  pages  this  month  is 
shown  a  Focusing  Magnifier  designed  to 
examine  the  image  formed  at  the  back 
of  the  camera.  It  draws  out  for  use  like 
a  telescope,  closes  for  compactness,  and 
is  provided  with  a  screw  adjustment  to 
suit  the  user's  eyesight.  This  magnifier, 
listed  at  $2.50,  is  made  by  Taylor,  Taylor 
&  Hobson,  and  shows  the  same  beauty  of 
workmanship  and  convenience  in  hand- 
ling so  noticeable  in  the  Cooke  anastig- 
mats  of  this  firm. 


Camera  Factory  Crippled. 

A  fire  of  serious  consequence  occurred 
in  our  factory  during  the  evening  of 
January  18,  1904,  destroying  all  cameras 
completed  and  in  course  of  construction 
and  also  involving  the  loss  of  a  large 
quantity  of  other  apparatus  and  supplies. 
The  camera  department  is  affected  chiefly, 
and  at  present  we  are  unable  to  anticipate 
the  date  when  we  will  be  prepared  to  fill 
orders.  Work  will  be  resumed  with  all 
possible  despatch  and  we  deeply  regret 
that  our  misfortune  must  inconvenience 
our  friends  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  optical  department  are  intact  and 
in  a  few  days  we  will  be  enabled  to  exe- 
cute orders  for  lenses,  microscopes,  bin- 
oculars, etc.,  without  delay. 

We  request  the  kind  indulgence  of  our 
customers  with  orders  unfilled,  for  re- 
pairs or  other  transactions  uncompleted, 
and  will  endeavor  to  attend  to  such  as 
promptly  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Gundlach-Manhattan   Optical   Co. 


U.  Nehring  Sells  His  Store. 

The  photographic  retail  and  mail  order 
business  formerly  conducted  by  U.  Nehr- 
ing at  16  East  Forty-second  street,  New 
York,  has  been  purchased  by  Henry 
Herbert  and  John  B.  Lindemann.  These 
gentlemen  have  a  wide  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances in  the  photographic  field  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  meet  with  deserved 
success. 

Mr.  Nehring  has  associated  himself 
with  the  United  States  Optical  Co.  in  the 
strictly  wholesale  manufacture  oi  cam- 
eras and  lenses.  They  will  also  manu- 
facture the  Stark  Moving  Portrait  Lens, 
a  new  device  which  opens  up  great  pos- 
sibilities in  portraiture  and  for  which 
they  have  already  booked  many  orders. 

Having  noticed  some  published  state- 
ments regarding  Mr.  Nehring,  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  refute  what  is  base  calumny. 
Toward  the  close  of  last  year  a  corre- 
spondent sent  a  letter  for  publication  to 
all  the  photographic  press  in  which  he 
claimed  that  not  having  received  goods 
as  ordered,  he  had  returned  them,  but 
could  not  e:ct  his  money  refunded.  We 
immediately  investigated  the  complaint 
and  give  the  facts  in  the  case.  Mr.  A.  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  remitted  $8  for  a  cer- 
tain lot  in  a  bargain  list.  This  lot  having 
been  meanwhile  sold,  a  substitute  was 
sent  on  trial,  the  same  being  returned  as 
unsatisfactory,  with  the  demand  that  the 
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money  be  refunded.  This  was  done,  but 
through  a  clerical  error  the  check  was  in- 
serted in  the  envelope  of  Mr.  X.  of  Law- 
rence, Kansas.  Receiving  a  letter  stating 
"chedc  enclosed,"  but  no  check,  Mr.  A. 
writes  to  the  press  of  his  grievance. 
Meanwhile  the  missing  check  turns  up,  is 
re-forwarded  to  Mr.  A.  and  duly  cashed 


by  him,  three  weeks  after  it  was  issued. 
Mr.  Nehring  allowed  us  to  go  through 
his  files,  and  the  tone  of  the  letters  there- 
in and  re-orders  from  satisfied  custom- 
ers, together  with  the  unavoidable  nature 
of  the  incident  in  question,  prompts  us 
to  make  public  this  explanation  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions  for  answer,  matter  for  publication,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to 

Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Improving  Negatives  for  Printing.  have  discovered,  something  more  is  nec- 
T.  C.  Walker.— A  little  consideration  essary,  and  the  best  thing  is  to  cover 
will  show  that  there  cannot  be  "any  them  with  the  "grease-proof"  translucent 
method  of  painting  the  dense  portions  of  paper  generally  used  by  grocers  to  wrap 
a  negative  on  the  glass  side,  which  will  pounds  of  butter.  Pieces  of  this  the  size 
render  them  more  translucent  in  printing,  of  the  prints  are  laid  on  the  top,  rubbed 
and  practically  take  the  place  of  local  re-  down  smooth,  and  the  knife  and  straight- 
duction."  Anything  "painted"  over  the  edge  applied  in  the  usual  way. 
dense  parts  would,  of  course,  increase  the  (Mrs.)  W.  S.  Roberts.— Yes,  pyro  and 
density,  but  it  is  possible  to  paint  over  the  ortol  may  be  mixed.  Thanks  for  appre- 
darker  parts  so  as  to  increase  the  time  ciative  words,  we  always  try  to  deserve 
required  to  print  them  and  so  give  time  them, 
for  the  light  to  penetrate  the  denser  parts.  Focal  Aperture  ot  Lenses. 
The  best  way  is  to  coat  the  whole  of  the  Veritas.— The  "Definition"  scale  has 
plate  on  the  back  with  a  yellowish  var-  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  adopted  by 
nish  and  scrape  away  the  varnish  from  any  of  the  camera  makers  in  this  coun- 
the  denser  parts.  The  greater  the  con-  try,  but  is  to  be  found  on  the  cameras 
trast  in  the  negative  to  be  treated,  the  of  several  of  the  well  known  British 
stronger  the  tinting  of  the  varnish ;  but  makers.  The  U.  S.  method  of  stop  mark- 
that  IS  a  matter  that  can  only  be  learned  {^g  was  a  mistake  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
by  experience.  Almost  any  varnish  will  troduction  and  is  a  greater  mistake  now 
do,  with  anything  that  will  give  it  a  yel-  ^hen  lenses  of  wider  aperture  than  was 
lowish  color,  but  the  following  answers  dreamed  of  then  have  been  brought  into 
admirably,  is  easily  applied,  and  easily  almost  universal  use.  We  have  no  doubt 
scraped  away:  that  the  makers   of   the   volute   shutter 

Gum  Dammar i  ounce.  y,{\\  mark  one  for  you  with  the  focal 

Alcohol    2      "  fractions  on  request ;  we  know  that  they 

Benzol lo       *  §0  mark  the  shutters  being  fitted  into  the 

Dissolve  the  gum  m  the  alcohol  and  Cooke  lenses, 
add  the  benzol.    Let  it  settle  till  bright,  «,    .. 
and  pour  off  as  much  as  may  be  wanted  Testing  Snutter  Speeds, 
for  a  plate  and  color  it  to  the  desired  Le  Roy. — Yes,  the  method  of  testing 
shade  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  any  shutter  speed  referred  to  is  one  of  the 
of  the  well  known  yellows;  any  of  the  best  and  simplest;   but  why  go  to  the 
so-called  coal  tar  colors,  or  if  they  are  trouble  of  making  a  scale,  etc.,  when  you 
not  come-at-able,  turmeric  will  answer  as  can  get  the  thing  better  and  complete 
well  as  anything  else.  from  the  Carter  Ink  Company,  "Picker- 
Trimming  Wet  Prints.  ^"«'^  ^^^^  Tester,"  for  half  a  dollar  ?     • 

R.  Wilson.— With  such  a  number  of  Blackening  Brass  Diaphragms. 

prints  as  you  are  turning  out,  trimming  L.  F.  Burton. — To  blacken  the  brass 

should  be  done  before  the  toning  and  stops  you  propose  to  make  dissolve  four 

fixing;  but  as  you  must  trim  while  they  parts  each  of  silver  and  copper  nitrate  in 

are  wet,  the  best  way  will  be  to  lay  them  twenty  parts  of  water.     Clean  the  brass 

on  a  sheet  of  glass  or  zinc  and  use  the  thoroughly,    preferably    in    a    pickle    of 

knife  as  if  they  were  dry.    But,  as  you  sulphuric  acid  one  in  twenty,  and  soak  it 
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in  the  solution  for  ten  minutes.  Then 
dry  and  heat  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  till 
thoroughly  black.  But  we  should  advise 
you  to  make  them  of  "ebonite"  or  hard 
rubber,  getting  a  piece  just  a  shade 
thicker  than  the  stop  slot.  Make  the 
openings  a  shade  smaller  than  the  intend- 
ed size  with  a  brace  and  bit,  and  bringing 
them  up  to  size  with  a  counter  sink  bit. 
Lastly  rub  down  to  size  of  slot  with 
emery  which  will  at  the  same  time  dull 
the  surface.  Such  stops  may  be  carried 
in  the  pocket  without  injury,  and  are  in 
every  way  better  than  brass. 

C.Van  Nostran. — (i)  The  ounces  you 
get  from  your  dealer  are  alw^ays  437-5, 
but  in  the  formula  mentioned  it  is  not 
of  the  slightest  consequence,  a  few  grains 
out  or  in  can  make  no  possible  differ- 
ence.  (2)  Not  one  in  a  thousand  uses 
distilled  water  for  any  solution  except 
where  silver  nitrate  is  included;  but  for 
the  developer  it  is  an  advantage  to  use 
boiled  water  to  expel  the  included  oxy- 
gen. (3)  Our  favorite  at  present  is  edi- 
nol,  and  with  only  sodium  carbonate  and 
acetone  sulphite,  bromide  we  rarely  use 
in  any  formula.  (4)  For  purely  land- 
scape work  where  speed  is  not  an  object 
the  only  really  important  feature  of  a 
lens  is  its  focal  length,  and  we  rarely  use 
anything  but  a  single  lens,  at  present  one 
of  the  elements  of  our  plastigmat,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  anything  bet- 
ter. We  do  not  know  the  camera  you 
name,  but  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste, 
the  only  essential  qualities  are  a  long 
enough  dra\Y,  a  swing  back  and  rising 
front,  and  that  it  shall  be  light  tight. 

Distance  of  Bromide  Paper  from  Light. 

W.  L.  Slight. — No,  the  results  are  not 
quite  the  same.  It  is  true  that  the  ex- 
posure of  the  bromide  paper  of  twenty 
seconds  at  one  foot  from  the  light  should 
be  the  same  as  with  eighty  at  two  feet, 
but  it  is  different  with  different  classes 
of  negatives.  Dense  negatives  are  de- 
cidedly better  with  the  stronger,  while 
those  that  are  weak  are  much  finer  in 
color  with  the  weaker  light. 

Rules  of  Camera  Clubs. 

Gfo..  McArtiu:r. — Wc  have  mailed  a 
copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Athens  Camera 
Club,  the  only  set  of  which  at  present  we 
have  a  copy,  and  may  say  that  the  fewer 
rules  and  regulations  you  have  the  better. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
photographic  societies  in  existence  never 
had  either  rules  or  regulations,  but  like 
the  British  Constitution,  was  a  thing  of 


precedent,  the  president  for  the  time 
being  and  the  secretary  making  the  pre- 
cedents as  they  found  it  necessary.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  thing 
wrought  we  may  say  that,  members  being 
admitted  by  ballot,  the  balloting  for  a 
certain  candidate,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable men  in  the  city  and  holding  one 
of  the  highest  positions,  resulted  in  black 
balls  sufficient  to  exclude  him.  The  pres- 
ident, feeling  that  his  exclusion  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  society,  made  a 
speech  and  insisted  on  another  ballot. 
That,  and  a  third,  showed  the  same  re- 
sult; when  the  president,  after  a  third 
speech  in  which  he  insisted  on  still  an- 
other ballot,  declaring  that  in  the  event 
of  that  still  failing  he  should  declare  open 
voting.  The  fourth  ballot  did  not  con- 
tain one  black  ball  and  the  gentleman 
thus  admitted  proved  one  of  the  most 
useful  members  for  many  years. 

Choice  of  Camera  and  Lens. 

F.  W.  Morrison. — For  your  purpose 
we  should  decidedly  recommend  a  4x5 
camera  and  an  anastigmat,  keeping  the 
subject  well  within  the  size  of  the  plate 
and  making  the  negatives,  both  as  re- 
gards exposure  and  development,  with  a 
view  to  enlargement.  We  should  aim  at 
perfect  technique  in  the  small  negative, 
trusting  to  get  what  we  wanted  in  the 
art  direction  both  in  the  enlarged  nega- 
tive and  the  printing. 

Bert  Hogue. — The  "Iodized  collodion" 
has  become  colored  through  the  decom- 
position of  the  iodizing  salt,  and  is  not 
suited  for  use  in  carbon  printing.  What 
you  want  is  "plain  collodion,"  sometimes 
sold  as  "enamelling  collodion."  LePage's 
glue  will  answer  admirably  for  mounting 
by  simply  coating  around  the  edges,  and 
will  have  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
prints.  We  should  thin  it  down  consid- 
erably, however,  before  so  using  it. 

Focal  Fractions  Again. 

Pro  Bono  Publico. — If  your  lens  is 
symmetrical,  that  is,  if  both  the  front  and 
back  elements  are  alike,  each  will  be 
about  double  the  length  of  the  combina- 
tion, and  with  either  of  them  each  stage 
of  the  iris  diaphragm  will  have  half  its 
value,  f-8  becoming  f-i6;  f-i6,  iE-32,  and 
so  on ;  and  each,  with  a  single  lens  re- 
quiring just  four  times  the  exposure  that 
it  required  with  the  combination.  The 
U.  S.  numbers  are  a  nuisance,  and  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  trouble  to  have 
vour  shutter  marked  with  the  focal  frac- 
tions. 
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DEVELOPING   IN    THE  DARK. 


A    Plea  for   Intelligent    Manipulation. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  of  the  many 
puzzles  in  connection  with  the 
practice  of  photography  is  why 
so  many  of  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence, and  whose  "want  to  know"  has 
resulted  in  a  more  than  average  ac- 
quaintance with  things  in  general  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  most  that 
more  particularly  cQncerns  themselves, 
are  content  to  go  through  all  their  pho- 
tographic operations  with  as  little 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  quanti- 
ties of  the  material  as  has  the  postman 
of  the  contents  of  the  letters  he  brings 
to  their  doors  ? 

Nor  is  this  ignorance  confined  to  de- 
veloping and  the  material  employed 
therein,  but  it  extends  to  everything  in- 
cluded in  all  the  various  solutions  em- 
ployed ;  although  the  exigency  of  space 
prevents  our,  at  present,  dealing  with 
more  than  the  developing  material. 

From  a  pretty  extensive  intercourse 
amongst  photographers,  or  at  least 
camera  carriers,  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  them 
know  absolutely  nothing  more  about 
the  developing  material  they  use  than 
that  it  comes  in  one  bottle  to  be  diluted 
with  so  much  water,  in  two  bottles 
which  for  some,  to  them,  unknown  rea- 


son are  sometimes  mixed  in  different 
proportions,  or  in  one  or  two  powders 
to  be  dissolved  in  water  when  required, 
and  as  often  as  not  they  go  from  friend 
to  friend  to  find  the  cause  of  the  black 
spots  arising  from  plates  having  been 
placed  in  the  solution  before  the  pow- 
der was  all  dissolved.    More  than  half 
of  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent,  make 
up  their  own  solutions,  but  as  most  of 
them  use  the  formula  given  by  the 
makers  of  the  plates  they  use,  they 
take  so  much  of  this  and  so  much  of 
that    in    the    prescribed    quantity    of 
water,  never  giving  a  thought,  and  in- 
deed seeing  no  reason  for  giving  a 
thought  to  how  it  pans  out ;  and  such 
may  have  used  the  same  formula  for 
years  without  being  able  to  tell  how 
many  grains  of  the  reducer  or  of  any- 
thing else  there  is  per  ounce  of  the  de- 
veloper. 

For  this  state  of  matters  the  dealers 
and  plate  makers  are  mainly  to  blame. 
The  dealer  knows  that  the  easier  he 
can  make  photography  the  more  cam- 
eras he  will  sell,  and  finds  the  putting 
up  of  "ready  made"  developers  a  prof- 
itable occupation;  while  the  plate 
maker,  for  reasons  not  easily  discov- 
ered, followed  suit,  or  rather  led  in  the 
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van,  the  dry  plate  coming  before  and 
bringing  with  it  the  popularity.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that 
with  the  advent  of  the  gelatino-brom- 
ide  plate  came  what,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name,  may  be  called  the  slumping 
of  developing  formulae ;  the  "A  and  B" 
or  the  "No.  i  and  2"  solutions,  either 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  in  equal 
parts  or  with  so  much  water  added; 
and  so  arranged  that  only  by  a  mathe- 
matical calculation  could  the  photog- 
rapher learn  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  various  ingredients  to  each  other 
and  to  the  water  employed.  While  it 
is  possible  that  such  calculations  were 
sometimes  made  we  have  never  met  a 
photographer  who  had  done  so,  and 
we  have  asked  hundreds ;  the  invariable 
reply  being  that  they  used  Carbutt's, 
Cramer's,  Seed's  or  that  of  some  other 
plate  maker. 

As  we  have  said,  this  state  of  mat- 
ters came  in  with  the  gclatino-bromide 
plate,  as  previous  to  that  time  formulae 
were  always  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  photographer  to  see  at  a 
glance  the  relative  proportions  of  every 
article  that  entered  into  them ;  gener- 
ally the  number  of  grains  per  ounce; 
or,  what  we  consider  still  better,  in 
parts.  And  it  makes  a  mighty  differ- 
ence. All  the  difference  between  grop- 
ing in  the  dark  and  working  in  broad 
daylight ;  the  difference  between 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  or  between 
hoping  for  success  and  knowing  how 
to  bring  it.  But  convenient  and  satis- 
factory as  the  per  ounce  method  is,  we 
very  much  prefer  formulae  in  "Parts," 
although,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we 
have  several  times  been  asked  what  or 


how  much  is  a  part  One  unit  in  any 
kind  of  calculation  is  always  simpler 
than  where  there  are  several,  and  a 
part  stands  for  anything  depending  on 
the  ultimate  quantity  required  from 
grains  and  minims  up  to  pounds  and 
gallons. 

To  the  amateur  who  takes  to  pho- 
tography for  the  pleasure  it  gives ;  to 
know  what  he  is  doing  should  be  espe- 
cially interesting,  as  however  much  he 
may  enjoy  the  almost  creative  like  ap- 
pearance of  the  image  in  the  develop- 
mg  solution,  the  pleasure  will  be  ten 
times  greater  if,  instead  of  "trusting 
to  Providence,"  t.  e,  hoping  it  will 
come  all  right,  he  knows  the  propor- 
tions and  properties  of  each  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  developer  and  feels  that 
he  can  control  and  modify  them  so  as 
to  bring  it  out  all  right  and  as  he  wants 
it. 

But  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  recog- 
nize an  evil  than  to  find  a  remedy.  In- 
dividual plate  makers  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  make  the  desirable  change, 
business  jealousy  having  long  prevent- 
ed a  united  agreement  on  several  even 
more  desirable  changes  in  their  meth- 
ods. One  especially  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired ;  an  agreement  on  a  light  which 
should  be  a  standard  for  the  speeding 
of  their  plates,  and  a  National  system 
of  speed  marking.  For  those  and  other 
improvements  we  shall  have  to  wait 
for  "a  more  convenient  season,"  but 
we  have  faith  in  its  coming.  Some  day 
we  shall  have  a  convention  of  plate 
makers  and  others  connected  therewith 
or  interested  therein,  at  which  a  few 
more  steps  shall  be  taken  towards 
America's  Golden  Age  of  photography. 
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SADAKICHI  HARTMAI 


A   PLEA  FOR  STRAIGHT   PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By  Sadakichi  Hartman 


Wriiicn  alur  a  viiii  lo  ihc  Phoio-Scce»ioii  E>] 

THE  exhibition  of  the  Photo- Se- 
cession, which  opened  on  Satur- 
day, February  6,  at  the  Art  Gal- 
leries of  the  Carnegie  Institutf.  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  affords  a  most  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  styles  and 
methods  of  applying  photography  to 
artistic  ends.    It  consists  of  about  three 


hundred  prints,  contributed  by  fifty- 
four  exhibitors. 

The  average  merit  of  this  collection 
is  distinctly  in  advance  of  all  its  prede- 
cessors. It  has  eclipsed  the  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  Salons  of  1898-1901, 
the  exhibition  at  the  \ational  Arts 
Club,  N'tw  York,  in  1902,  and  the  re- 
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cent  Photo-Secession  show  at  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery,  Washington,  not 
only  in  number  but  also  in  excellence 
of  workmanship,  and  may  be  safely 
described  as  the  most  interesting  and 
most  representative  exhibition  of  pic- 
torial photography  which  has  ever 
been  held.  The  jury  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Joseph  T. 
Keiley  and  Edouard  J.  Steichen,  who 
also  supervised  the  hanging. 

As  was  to  be  expected  of  an  exhibi- 
tion, selected  and  arranged  by  three 
pictorial  extremists,  who  lay  more 
stress  on  "individual  expression"  than 
on  any  other  quality,  the  majority  of 
pictures  showed  a  certain  sameness  in 
quality  and  idea,  as  well  as  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  mounting  and  framing. 
And  yet,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
exhibits  gave  evidence  of  personal  ar- 
tistic intention,  and  clearly,  and  unmis- 
takably reflected  the  taste,  the  prefer- 
ences, and  the  imagination'  of  the  indi- 
vidual maker. 

It  is  only  a  general  tendency  towards 
the  mysterious  and  bizarre  which 
these  workers  have  in  common;  they 
like  to  suppress  all  outlines  and  details 
and  lose  them  in  delicate  shadows,  so 
that  their  meaning  and  intention  be- 
come hard  to  discover.  They  not  only 
make  use  of  every  appliance  and  pro- 
cess known  to  the  photographer's  art, 
but  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  as 
Steichen  in  his  "Moonrise"  and  "The 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,"  and  Frank 
Eugene  in  his  "Song  of  the  Lily," 
overstep  all  legitimate  boundaries  and 
deliberately  mix  up  photography  with 
the  technical  devices  of  painting  and 


the  graphic  arts.  Both  men  are  guilty 
of  having  painted,  more  than  once,  en- 
tire backgrounds  into  their  pictures. 
Steichen's  highlights  are  nearly  all  put 
in  artificially,  and  Eugene  invariably 
daubs  paint  and  etches  on  his  negatives 
to  realize  artistic  shadows.  There  is 
hardly  an  exhibitor,  photo-secessionist 
or  not,  who  docs  not  practice  the  trick- 
eries of  elimination,  generalization,  ac- 
centuation of  augmentation,  and  many 
of  them,  who  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  drawing  or  painting,  do  it  in  a  very 
awkward  and  amateurish  way.  But 
the  striving  after  picture-like  qualities 
and  effects  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
throughout  the  pictures  hung — al- 
though practically  nothing  wantonly 
eccentric  or  repellant  in  its  artificiality 
had  been  admitted — there  was  hardly 
one  which  was  not  influenced  by  the 

prevailing  clamor  for  high  art.  Even 
in  their  titles  thev  trv  to  carrv  out  this 
idea.  Why,  for  instance,  did  Yarnall 
Abbott  call  his  nude  with  a  background 
of  trees  (almost  commonplace  in  treat- 
ment) "Waldweben"  ?  What  has  a 
meaningless  pictorial  fragment  to  do 
with  Wagner's  realistic  tone-picture? 
Are  such  proceedings  not  slightly  mis- 
leading and  somewhat  pretentious? 

And  vet  nobodv  can  denv  that  their 
work,  as  a  whole,  is  the  outcome  of  in- 
telligent and  consistent  effort.  Grace 
and  subtlety  and  a  fair  share  of  imag- 
ination it  possesses  without  doubt,  and 
its  exponents  put  so  much  enthusiasm 
into  their  work  that  its  verv  earnest- 
ness  compels  respect,  even  if  it  does  not 
always  command  admiration.  But  the 
question  (or  rather  the  problem)  is 
whether  such  pictorial  work  still  be- 
longs to  the  domain  of  photography. 
Are  those  people  not  doing  injustice  to 
a  beautiful  method  of  graphic  expres- 
sion, and  at  times  debasing  its  powers, 
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which  sixty  years  of  photographic  re- 
search and  progress  have  established? 
This  is  verv  difficult  to  answer.  It 
depends  entirely  on  circumstances  and 
on  the  spirit  in  which  one  approaches 
such  a  picture.  Should  I  for  instance 
visit  a  rich  man's  art  gallery  and  some- 
where on  the  walls  run  across  Steich- 
en's  ''Lenbach'*  in  which  a  number  of 
lines  have  been  etched,  several  high 
lights  accentuated  and  half  tones 
painted  in  by  brush,  or  "A  Charcoal 
Effect"  bv  Marv  Dcvens,  it  would 
probably  affect  me  with  a  special  and 
unique  expression  of  pleasure,  and  I 
would  care  little  and  very  likely  not 
even  notice  whether  it  were  a  mono- 
type, a  charcoal  drawing,  an  etching  or 
a  photographic  print.  But  when  I  go 
into  an  exhibition  of  photographs  and 
encounter  the  very  same  prints,  the  sit- 
uation is  changed.  I  at  once  ask  my- 
self:  What  sort  of  photography  is  it? 
How  is  it  made  ?  Why  does  this  part 
look  like  a  hand  painted  monotype,  and 

that  one  like  an  etching  or  a  charcoal 
drawing?  Is  it  still  photography,  or  is 
it  merely  an  imitation  of  something 
else?  And  if  it  is  the  latter,  what  is  its 
aesthetic  value  ? 

Surely  every  medium  of  artistic  ex- 
pression has  its  limitations.  We  ex- 
pect an  etching  to  look  like  an  etching, 
and  a  lithograph  to  look  like  a  litho- 
graph, why  then  should  not  a  photo- 
graphic print  look  like  a  photographic 
print?  Etching,  true  enough,  is  cap- 
able of  imitating  other  arts,  and  a  clever 
etcher  might  produce  an  etching  which 
is  like  an  engraving,  and  another 
which  is  like  a  mezzotint,  and  a  third 
which  is  almost  like  a  black  and  white 
wash  drawing.  But  if  we  saw  nothing 
else  but  the  imitations — and  we  rarelv 
see  them  and  never  by  master  etchers 


like  Jacque,  Appian,  Veyresset,  Mer- 
yon  and  Whistler — we  might  be  in- 
clined to  say,  "Well,  this  is  really  very 
wonderful,  but  now  suppose  the  etcher 
would  imitate  an  etching!"  As  the 
etching  needle  is  the  great  expressional 
instrument  for  sketchy  line  work,  so 
legitimate  photographic  methods  are 
the  great  expressional  instrument  for  a 
straightforward  depiction  of  the  pic- 
torial beauties  of  life  and  nature,  and 
to  abandon  its  superiorities  in  order  to 
aim  at  the  technical  qualities  of  other 
arts  is  unwise,  because  the  loss  is  sure- 
ly greater  than  the  gain. 

By  *'a  straightforward  depiction  of 
the  pictorial  beauties  of  life  and  na- 
ture" I  mean  work  like  Stieglitz's 
"Scurrying  Homewards,"  "Winter  on 
Fifth  Avenue,''  "The  Net  Mender,"^ 
etc.,  or  his  recent  "The  Hand  of  Man.** 
"They  also  have  been  manipulated," 
the  Photo-Secessionists  will  argue. 
Yes,  I  know  he  has  eliminated  several 
logs  of  wood  that  were  lying  near  the 
sidewalk  when  he  took  the  snapshot  of 
his  "Winter  on  Fifth  Avenue,"  took 
out  a  rope  that  disturbed  the  fore- 
ground in  his  "Scurrying  Home- 
wards," lightened  the  sky  in  "The  Net 
Mender,"  and  darkened  the  rails  in 
"The  Hand  of  Man."  Whv  not? 
Surely  that  is  permissible,  as  it  is  really 
nothing  but  the  old-fashioned  retouch- 
ing. If  "dodging"  is  wrong,  then  also 
Eickemeyer,  and  nearly  all  pictorial 
photographers,  have  to  be  condemned. 
"But  if  you  allow  elimination,  why  do 
you  object  to  accentuation,  do  not  all 
retouchers  accentuate  their  highlights? 
Sure  enough,  but  only  where  it  is  in- 
dicated on  the  negative  and  not  wil- 
fully, wherever  it  happens  to  look 
well.  The  whole  pictorial  effect  of  a 
photographic  print  should  be  gained  by 
photographic  technique,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, and  not  merely  a  part  of  it.  It  is 
surely  not  legitimate  to  let  the  camera 
do  the  most  difficult  part,  for  instance 
the  reproduction  of  a  figure,  and  then 
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after  embellishing  it  with  a  few  brush 
strokes  or  engraved  lines  (a  compara- 
tively easy  task  for  a  man  used  to 
painting)  claim  that  it  is  all  done  by 
photography.  Surely  a  figure  can  be 
placed  and  surrounded  so  artistically — 
just  as  nature  at  times  composes  itself 
so  beautifullv — that  the  result  would 
be  a  picture  which  would  even  satisfy  a 
secession  jury,  and  necessitate  no  fak- 
ing devices. 

The  strictly  straight  prints  of  these 
pictorial  extremists,  like  the  "Theobald 
Chartran"  and  "Solitude'*  of  Steichen, 
the  "Portrait  of  Miss  Jones"  of  Eu- 
gene prove  it.  They  are  just  as  beau- 
tiful as  their  other  work,  why  then  not 
make  all  in  the  same  manner  ?  It  would 
be  more  difficult.  But  these  men  are 
all  in  other  respects  so  painstaking  and 
conscientious,  whv  not  also  in  their  at- 
titude  towards  photography  itself, 
whose  interests  they  wish  to  further. 
I  fear  they  will  never  "compel  the  rec- 
ognition of  pictorial  photography,  not 
as  a  handmaiden  of  art,  but  as  a  dis- 
tinctive medium  of  individual  expres- 
sion" so  long  as  they  borrow  as  freely 
from  other  arts  as  they  do  at  present. 
Photography  must  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent and  rely  on  its  own  strength  in 
order  to  acquire  that  high  position 
which  the  Secessionists  claim  for  her. 

Rut  all  preaching  is  in  vain,  and 
judging  from  the  present  condition  of 
things,  it  will  take  years  before  this 
latest  phase  of  pictorial  photography 
will  be  replaced  by  a  more  normal  one, 
as  it  will  render  necessary  a  total  re- 
adjustment of  the  ideas  as  to  what  art 
photography  really  is. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  investigate 
how  this  change  in  photographic  taste 
evolved.  At  the  start  it  was  merely 
the  outcome  of  a  revolt  from  the  con- 
ventional photographic  rendering  of 
sharp  detail  and  harsh  contracts.  This 
was  refreshing,  as  the  old-fashioned 
work  had  but  little  claim  to  beautv 
and  none  whatever  to  art.     Stieglitz. 


Eickemeyer,  Dumont,  at  that  time  did 
some  remarkable  work.  Then  some 
new  technical  methods  were  intro- 
duced which  completely  revolutionized 
photographic  work.  The  first  was  the 
gum  process  introduced  by  Demachy 
and  carried  to  its  utmost  possible  limit 
by  Steichen,  the  second  was  the  glycer- 
ine process,  as  practised  by  Keiley,  and 
the  third  the  manipulation  of  the  plate, 
the  so-called  process  of  photo-etching 
invented  by  Eugene.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  which  of  the  three  processes  has 
done  the  most  mischief.  In  the  mean- 
while Alfred  Stieglitz,  who  had  be- 
come the  champion  of  artistic  photog- 
raphy in  America,  continually  clam- 
ored for  more  "individual  expression." 
And  as  "individual  expression"  in 
straight  photography  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  attain,  the  artistic  photog- 
rapher began  to  imitate  the  artist.  "In- 
dividual expression"  became  synoni- 
mous  with  "painter-like  expression," 
and  as  the  three  processes  mentioned 
facilitated  their  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion, they  were  adopted  by  all  the  cam- 
era workers  of  the  new  movement. 
Alfred  Stieglitz  suddenly  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  a  lot  of  men  and  women 
who  professed  to  be  artists  in  their  life 
as  well  as  in  their  work.  The  final 
results  were  the  foundation  of  .the 
Photo-Secession  Society  in  1902,  and 
the  exhibition  at  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburg. 

In  the  various  groups  exhibited  one 
could  clearlv  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
movement.  It  began  with  Eickemeyer ; 
then  followed  in  rapid  succession  Ger- 
trude Kasebier  (an  expert  in  dodging 
processes),  F.  Holland  Day,  Clarence 
H.  White,  Eugene,  Keiley,  and  finally 
Steichen  and  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn. 
Although  Stieglitz  reflects  all  the  dif- 
ferent phases,  strange  to  say  he  re- 
mained a  straight  photographer  in  all 
his  work. 

All  the  other  artistic  photographers 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  try- 
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ing  themselves  in  gum  and  glycerine  or 
applying  the  Eugene- Steichen  method 
of  augmentation.  It  became  the  fash- 
ion to  blur  objects,  and  the  so-called 
''cult  of  the  spoilt  print"  set  in.  The 
results  were  often  far  from  being  sat- 
isfactory, largely  because  the  majority 
of  the  workers  could  boast  of  no  art 
training,  and  had  no  skill  in  the  hand- 
ling of  brush  and  etching  tools.  The 
fun  that  was  everywhere  poked  at  the 
** fuzzy  print"  was  not  quite  unjustified. 

Of  course  no  critic  has  the  right  to 
be  absolutely  positive  that  the  work 
which  he  fancies  is  absolutely  the  only 
work  that  is  in  the  right  vein,  and  that 
everything  else  and  everyone  else  is 
only  working  and  studying  in  order  to 
make  him  laugh  and  have  fun.  He 
must  be  able  to  think  independently  of 
any  tradition,  of  any  set  idea  of  what 
is  right  and  wrong,  and  be  ready  to  try 
and  understand  what  the  photographic 
workers  have  to  say. 

The  glycerine  development,  especial- 
ly when  employed  with  mercury,  is  full 
of  possibilities.  It  has  qualities  entire- 
ly its  own  and  need  not  borrow  by 
imitation,  but  why  need  it  be  invari- 
ably utilized  for  fuzzy  effects.  Why 
do  they  obstinately  insist  on  carrying 
mediums  farther  than  they  go  ? 

Yet  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  also 
seen  very  beautiful,  convincing  as  well 
as  self-explanatory  specimens  in  this 
line  of  work.  The  Pittsburg  Exhibi- 
tion w.as  in  many  respects  a  revelation 
to  me,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to 
discredit  the  merits  of  enthusiastic 
workers  as  John  G.  Bullock,  Rose 
Clark,  Mary  Devens,  Wm.  B.  Dyer, 
Herbert  S.  French,  Mary  M.  Russel, 
Eva  Watson,  H.  Schutze,  Edmund 
Stirling,  S.  L.  Willard,  etc.,  but  I  claim 
and  am  absolutely  convinced  that  still 
greater  triumphs  can  be  achieved  in 
straight  photography,  and  that  they 
have  been  achieved  by  these  workers 
whenever  they  applied  the  simple 
methods  of  straight  or  almost  straight 


photography.  It  hurts  me  to  see  gift- 
ed persons  like  Gertrude  Kasebier  and 
Coburn,  for  instance,  waste  their  tal- 
ents on  methods  that  have  no  justifica- 
tion to  exist,  and  that  have — mark  my 
word — no  permanent  value  and  no  fu- 
ture. The  more  so  as  they  all  can  work 
straight,  and  are  at  their  best  when 
they  work  straight. 

"And  what  do  I  call  straight  pho- 
tography," they  may  ask,  **can  you  de- 
fine it?"  Well,  that's  easy  enough. 
Rely  on  your  camera,  on  your  eye,  on 
your  good  taste  and  your  knowledge  of 
composition,  consider  every  fluctuation 
of  color,  light  and  shade,  study  lines 
and  values  and  space  division,  patiently 
wait  until  the  scene  or  object  of  your 
pictured  vision  reveals  itself  in  its  su- 
premest  moment  of  beauty,  in  short, 
compose  the  picture  which  you  intend 
to  take  so  well  that  the  negative  will 
be  absolutely  perfect  and  in  need  of  no- 
or  but  slight  manipulation.  I  do  not 
object  to  retouching,  dodging  or  ac- 
centuation as  long  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  natural  qualities  of  pho- 
tographic technique.  Brush  marks  and 
lines,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  nat- 
ural to  photography,  and  I  object  and 
always  will  object  to  the  use  of  the 
brush,  to  finger  daubs,  to  scrawling, 
scratching  and  scribbling  on  the  plate, 
and  to  the  gum  and  glycerine  process, 
if  they  are  used  for  nothing  else  but 
producing  blurred  effects. 

Do  not  mistake  mv  words.  I  do  not 
want  the  photographic  worker  to  cling 
to  prescribed  methods  and  academic 
standards.  I  do  not  want  him  to  be 
less  artistic  than  he  is  to-day,  on  the 
contrary  I  want  him  to  be  more  artistic, 
but  only  in  legitimate  ways. 

The  present  movement  has  done  an 
infinite  amount  of  good,  as  it  has- 
awakened  an  interest  in  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  photography,  and* 
proven  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  capable 
of  distinct  individual  expression.  But 
that  it  cannot  continue  in  the  present 
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straight  photography  could  only  be 
reached  by  making  concessions  and  by 
roundabout  ways.  But  now  as  the 
time  for  a  reaction  has  come,  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  my  words  will  have  so 
much  weight  with  some  of  the  workers 
that  they  will  read  this  plea  for  straight 
photography  and  give  it  serious  con- 
sideration, for  it  is  my  innermost  con- 
viction that  there  must  come  a  change 
it  we  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  all  we 
have  gained.  I  want  pictorial  photog- 
raphy to  be  recognized  as  a  fine  art.  It 
is  an  ideal  that  I  cherish  as  much  as 
any  of  them,  and  I  have  fought  for  it 
for  years,  but  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
straight  photography. 


way,  uven  Mr.  Sticglitz  realizes.  The 
total  suppression  of  almost  every  qual- 
ity which  we  customarily  associate 
with  photography  must  cease.  The 
photographer  is  not  justified,  as  Mr. 
Steichen  claims,  in  the  striving  to  ob- 
tain results  of  the  painter,  the  etcher, 
and  the  hthographer.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced a  reaction  will  set  in  which  will 
refuse  all  (at  the  very  best  only  feeble) 
imitations  of  the  material  technique 
employed  by  any  of  these  arts. 

To  me  the  Photo-Secession  move- 
ment is  merely  the  extreme  swing  of 
the  pendulum  which  is  necessary  ere 
a  reaction  in  photographic  work  will 
bring  it  back  to  a  nonnal  but  at  the 
same  time  much  higher  artistic  plane 
than  it  has  ever  occupied  before. 

I  myself  have  been  connected  with 
this  movement  from  the  very  start;  I 
have  stood  by  it  through  thick  and  thin 
because   I   realized  that   my   ideal  of 
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PYROGRAPHY  OR  WOOD  BURNING. 
II. — ^How   To    Make  An  Attractive  Calendar 

By  F.  W.  Gaensly. 


IN  the  last  number  of  the  American 
Amateur  Photographer  a  few 
introductory  remarks  were  made 
concerning  Pyrography.    In  this  num- 
ber   with    the    following   explanation 
and   a    few    illustrations    I    will    en- 
deavor to  instruct  the  student  how  to 
make  two  very  pretty  pieces  of  work 
in  the  form  of  calendars.    In  order  to 
make  the  illustration  No.  i  you  first 
procure  a  one-ply  (meaning  one  thick- 
ness) piece  of  wood,  8xto  inches,  about 
one-quarter  of  an  itich  in  thickness; 
try  to  get  bass  wood,  which  is  excel- 
lent for  pyrography.     If  you  cannot 
buy  it  especially  prepared  for  burn- 
ing procure  the  same  from  some  car- 
penter and  have  it  rubbed  with  the 
finest  sand  paper  you  can  get,  always 
rubbing   in   the   same  direction   with 
the  grain  of  the  wood  and  you  will  find 
after   a   few   minutes   work   that  the 
wood    has    acquired    a    smooth    and 
slightly    glossy    surface.  .  When    the 
wood  has  reached  this  stage  it  is  ready 
for  the  sketch.    Lay  a  sheet  of  carbon 
paper  face  downward  upon  the  pre- 
pared surface  of  wood,  being  careful 
not  to  streak  it  with  the  finger,  as  every 
touch  is  liable  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  wood,  and  this  must  be  avoid- 
ed as  much  as  possible,  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  remove  the  unnecessary  impres- 
sions without  destroying  some  of  the 
lines  which  should  remain  especially 
when  they  are  made  inside  the  figure 


sketched.  Next — procure  a  profile 
picture  (one  with  strong  lines  pre- 
ferred) and  laying  this  upon  the  car- 
bon trace  the  outlines  of  the  face,  neck, 
shoulders,  ears,  etc.,  etc. ;  don't  attempt 
any  shadows  when  tracing  for  those 
are  laid  in  with  the  burning  pen  only, 
after  the  outlines  have  been  properly 
burned.  Now  bore  three  very  small 
holes  (see  diagram  No.  i)  marked 
Nos.  I,  2  and  3,  and  three  slits  each 
half  an  inch  long  marked  4,  5  and  6. 
Having  made  the  aforesaid  prepara- 
tions you  are  ready  for  the  burning. 
If  your  pen  has  the  bulb  attachment 
do  not  press  the  bulb  too  often,  as  your 
pen  will  burn  too  deeply  and  very  deep 
lines  are  not  desired  in  this  piece  of 
work ;  if  you  have  a  gas  peti  moderate 


diagram   No.  i. 
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CALENDAR  No.  i. 

the  flame  to  prevent  scorching  the 
wood.  Hold  the  pen  as  in  position  No. 
I  and  burn  directly  over  the  lines  you 
will  tend  to  take  away  the  flat  effect 
otherwise  produced.     After  the  out- 


lines have  been  made  the  shadows  may 
be  laid  in  by  burning  a  number  of  lines 
of  different  lengths  covering  the  places 
where  deep  shadows  are  wanted  com- 
pletely, thus  producing  graduated 
shading ;  where  little  shading  is  want- 
ed, a  few  lines  will  sometimes  suffice  to 
traced,  being  careful  to  burn  a  line  of 
even  strength  along  the  profile  shoul- 
ders and  neck ;  these  lines  should  be 
the  strongest  in  the  picture ;  then  burn 
in  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  eye,  eyebrow, 
nostril  and  ear,  after  which  bum  in 
the  most  prominent  lines  of  the  hair, 
which  should  not  consist  of  one  con- 
tinuous line  as  on  the  profile,  hut  of  a 
number  of  disconnected  lines  which 
give  the  desired  effect.  When  the 
burning  is  completed,  stain  the  wood 
outside  the  picture  with  a  Van  Dyke 
brown  water  color,  making  it  some- 
what darker  in  some  places,  especially 
around  the  profile,  where  a  very  dark 
band  of  brown  about  half  inch  in  width 
should  he  gradually  shaded  into  the 
lighter  stain,  thus  making  the  picture 
stand  out  from  the  background.  When 
the  stain  has  dried  the  effect  is  that  of 
weathered  wood  with  profile  inlaid. 
Now  procure  a  yard  of  ribbon  (some 
pale  color  preferred),  about  ij<i  or  ij^ 
inches  wide,  cutting  the  same  in  three 
lengths  of  23,  7^2  and  syi  inches ;  take 
the  largest  strip,  inserting  one  end 
through  hole  No.  i  from  back  of  board 
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to  front,  then  tie  the  loops,  after  which 
you  insert  the  other  end  as  before  men- 
tioned in  hole  No.  2.  (See  illustration 
No.  I.)  Then  take  the  yyi  inch  strip 
and  insert  into  slits  4,  5  and  6,  with 
some  dull,  flat  instrument  (as  shown 
in  the  illustration).  Take  the  remain- 
ing strip,  loop  the  upper  end,  and  in- 
sert in  hole  No,  3,  pasting  calendar 
midway  between  top  and  bottom, 
which  completes  illustration  No.  i. 

To  make  calendar  No.  2,  prepare 
strip  of  wood  same  as  for  illustration 
No.  I ;  begin  by  marking  off  a  border 
of  three-quarter  of  an  inch,  which 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts  of 


DIAGRAM  Nq.  1. 

one-quarter  and  one-half  inch  in  width, 
leaving  the  wider  part  for  the  outside. 
(See  diagram  No.  2.)  After  burning 
the  picture,  proceed  to  the  background 
by  burning  a  number  of  short  lines 
consecutively  with  the  edge  of  the  pen, 
in  irregular  rows,  as  in  illustration  No. 
2 ;  when  background  has  been  com- 
pleted, burn  the  one-quarter  inch  bor- 
der a  very  dark  brown  by  using  the 
side  of  the  pen  (see  position  2)  ;  then 
do  the  one-half  inch  border  by  burning 
small  holes  into  the  wood  with  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  pen,  as  in  position 
3,  after  which  burn  the  edges  of  the 
wood  the  same  as  the  one-quarter  inch 
border,  and  shade  background  around 
the  head  and  shoulders  to  relieve  the 
flat  effect.  Finish  with  ribbon  and  ar- 
tificial flowers,  as  shown  in  illustration 
No.  2. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  TRINITY  OF  TECHNIQUE ^m, 

Orthochromatism. 


By   Dr.    John    Nicol. 


THE  second  of  the  three  essentials 
in  the  production  of  good  pho- 
tographic technique  is  ortho- 
chromatism, or  correct  color  render- 
ing ;  and  although  I  cannot  in  this  se- 
ries of  articles  say  much  or  perhaps 
anything  that  I  have  not  already  said, 
the  "conservation  of  energy"  is  such  a 
power  in  the  mind  of  the  average  pho- 
tographer that  nothing  short  of  itera- 
tion and  reiteration  "again  and  again 
and  many  times  again"  will  induce 
them  to  leave  the  beaten  path. 

As  is  well  known  to  almost  every 
photographer,  the  ordinary  plate,  while 
probably  more  or  less  sensitive  to  the 
whole  spectrum,  is  vastly  more  so  to 
the  lower  end,  the  blue  and  blue-violet, 
and  of  course  the  mixtures  of  blue  and 
green ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  photo- 
graphs made  by  all  ordinary  exposures 
are  made  only  by  such  rays  and  the 
white  light  reflected  from  the  green 
and  red  and  their  combinations.  It  is 
equally  well  known  that  the  upper  end 
of  the  spectrum,  red  and  green  and 
combinations  thereof,  are  vastly  more 
luminous  than  the  lower  end,  blue- 
violet  and  green  and  their  combina- 
tions; so  that  in  representing  objects 
in  white  and  black,  or  in  lights  and 
darks,  the  photograph  made  on  an  or- 
dinary plate  reverses  the  luminosities ; 
the  brilliant  yellow  being  nearly  black 
and  the  dark  blues  as  almost  white. 

While  this  to  artists  and  even  to 


others  with  less  trained  eyes  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  photography's 
greatest  misfortunes,  the  photographer 
has  got  so  used  to  it  as  not  to  consider 
it  a  fault,  and  refuses  or  hesitates  to 
adopt  a  method  involving  neither 
greater  cost  or  trouble,  by  which  prac- 
tically correct  degrees  of  luminosity 
would  be  rendered — the  use  of  ortho- 
chromatic  instead  of  ordinary  plates. 
Although  ordinary  silver  bromide  is  so 
much  less  sensitive  to  the  upper  and 
more  luminous  end  of  the  spectrum 
than  to  the  lower  and  less  luminous 
end,  it  was  discovered  long  ago  that 
by  staining  it  with  certain  dyes  the 
sensitiveness  might  be  more  nearly 
equalized.  A  dye  of  a  certain  type 
would  increase  the  sensitiveness  to 
green,  another  to  red,  and  a  mixture  of 
the  two  to  both  and  all  their  combina- 
tions, so  that  it  might  be  more  or  less 
practically  sensitive  to  the  whole  spec- 
trum or  "polychromatic." 

Plates  with  the  film  so  stained  are 
known  as  orthochromatic,  isochro- 
matic,  and  by  other  designations  mean- 
ing color  sensitive ;  and  although,  even 
in  the  best  of  them,  the  sensitiveness  to 
the  blue-violet  still  predominates,  their 

rendering  of  colors  and  their  combina- 
tions according  to  their  luminosities  is 
very  much  superior  to  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary plate.  To  still  further  equalize 
the  sensitiveness,  or  what  is  practically 
the  same  thing,  to  sufficiently  reduce 
the  activity  of  the  blue-violet,  color 
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screens  or  filters  are  employed ;  gener- 
ally films  of  gelatine  or  collodion 
stained  with  such  dyes  as  while  pass- 
ing the  red  and  green  shall  absorb 
more  or  less  of  the  blue-violet,  and 
mounted  like  a  lantern  slide,  between 
two  plates  of  glass. 

For    three-color    photography    and 
where  the  most  accurate  rendering  of 
color  luminosity  is  essential,  the  screen 
should  be  arranged  to  suit  the  plate; 
but  for  all  ordinary  work  where  abso- 
lute accuracy  is  not  essential  a  slightly 
orange  yellow  is  sufficient;  although 
two  or  three  screens  varying  in  depth 
of  shade  will  be  found  handy.    I  have 
some  hope  that  Bayer,  to  whom  pho- 
tographers are  already  so  much  in- 
debted, may  soon  put  on  the  market  a 
varnish   similar   to   his   "Ruby,"   but 
without  color,  and  in  a  separate  bot- 
tle a  suitable  coloring  matter  by  which 
photographers,  at  little  cost,  may  make 
for   themselves  just  such  screens  as 
they  require. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have 
an  "ortho,"  "iso,"  "poly"  or  any  other 
prefix  the  maker  chooses  to  put  to  his 
"chromatic"  or  color  sensitive  plates 
that  is  about  twice  as  sensitive  to  the 
blue-violet  as  it  is  to  the  red  and  green ; 
it  will  be  evident  that  a  screen  cutting 
off  or  absorbing  just  half  of  the  blue- 
violet  will  make  the  compensation  nec- 
essary for  the  rendering  of  colors  ac- 
cording to  their  luminosities ;  the  only 
way  they  can  be  rendered  in  white  and 
black :  and  this  is  all  there  is  to  ortho- 
chromatism  or  orthochromatic  photog- 
raphy. 

But  it  is  a  great  deal.  Nor  are  its 
benefits  confined  to  color  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word, — to  what  is 
seen  at  a  glance  to  be  red,  green  or 
blue-violet  or  combinations  thereof 
however  much  diluted  with  white 
light ;  but  to  everything  in  "The  Heav- 
ens above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth"  that  is  not 
white  or  black,  they  extend  as  all  are 


combinations  of  color,  although  the} 
may  not  be  recognized  as  such. 

Admitting      that      orthochromatic 
plates  or  films  are  not  yet  perfect  and 
that  there  is  considerable  room  for  im- 
provement, it  cannot  by  any  careful 
observer  be  denied  that  even  without 
the  correcting  color  filter,  they  give  a 
much  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
subject,  and  with  the  correcting  screen 
the  most  careless  will  be  ready  to  admit 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  orthochro- 
matic rendering.    And  yet,  strange  to 
say,  although  the  orthochromatic  plate 
has  been  on  the  market  and  its  value 
or   superiority   recognized    for   many 
years ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  in  its  favor,  it  has,  up  to  with- 
in a  few  months,  been  used  by  only  one 
photographer  here  and  there,  while  the 
great  body  of  photographers,  amateur 
as  well  as  professionals,  have  utterly 
neglected  it.    We  have  piped  to  them 
but  they  have  not  danced;  and  even 
now   that   color   sensitive  plates   and 
films  are  being  more  generally  em- 
ployed, the  plate  makers  and  not  the 
plate  users  are  to  be  congratulated ;  the 
supply  has  created  the  demand,  not  the 
demand  the  supply,  as  one  could  have 
expected. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  plate  makers  are  leading  the  plate 
users,  we  clip  the  following  from  Pho- 
tography's notice  of  two  color  sensi- 
tive plates  just  issued  by  one  of  the 
oldest  of  British  plate  makers,  the 
Verichrome  and  the  Allochrome. 

"The  users  of  orthochromatic  plates 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  desire  to  employ  them  in  ordinary 
work  and  as  nearly  as  possible  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  those  who 
desire  the  greatest  possible  sensitive- 
ness to  all  colors  and  are  prepared  to 
work  in  something  approaching  total 
darkness  for  the  sake  of  safety. 

"Both  sections  will  be  pleased  with 
the  new  plates  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Wratten  and  Wainwright,  designated 
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respectively  the  Allochrome  and  the 
Verichrome.  The  first  is  of  moderate 
general  sensitiveness,  say  about  the 
same  speed  as  plates  marked  sixty  on 
Watkins's  list.  It  is  a  clean  working 
plate,  gives  good  gradation,  and  read- 
ily acquires  density.  It  is  markedly 
sensitive  to  green,  and  with  full  ex- 
posure gives  fair  results  with  the  yel- 
low and  slight  indications  in  the  red. 

"As  a  landscape  plate,  and  for  sub- 
jects in  which  red  has  little  part,  the 
results  are  admirable,  though,  of 
course,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
color  sensitiveness  it  is  necessary  that 
a  yellow  screen  should  be  used.  For 
landscape  work,  flowers,  and  portrait 
studies,  the  screen  need  only  be  of  a 
pale  tint.  When  full  yellow,  orange, 
and  red  are  in  combination  with  blues 
and  greens  a  deeper  screen  will  be  re- 
quired, but  for  such  work  it  is  better  to 
use  the  Verichrome  plate.  The  Allo- 
chrome plate  may  be  worked  in  the  or- 
dinary orange  or  red  light  used  for 
dark  room  illumination  if  reasonable 
precautions  are  adopted. 

"The  Verichrome  is  an  extremely 
rapid  plate,  say  150  as  compared  with 
other  plates  on  the  Watkins  list.  It  is 
sensitive  well  into  the  red  even  without 
a  filter  when  full  exposures  are  given, 
and  with  a  suitable  screen  all  colors  are 
rendered  in  correct  intensity,  the  tint 
of  the  screen  being  such  that  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  times  the  normal  expos- 
ure is  required. 

"A  pale  yellow  screen  is  all  that  is 
required  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
plate,  of  course,  must  be  shielded  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  action  of 
light  during  manipulation. 

"Apart  from  speed  and  color  sensi- 
tiveness, the  general  qualities  of  the 
Verichrome  plate  are  identical  with  the 
Allochrome.  Both  are  in  every  respect 
admirable.'* 

Nor  do  our  plate  makers  lag  behind. 
Led  perhaps  by  Carbutt,  all  or  most  of 
the  others  have  followed  suit  and  are 


sending  out  color  sensitive  plates  of  a 
quality  and  reliability  second  to  none. 
They,  as  a  rule,  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  plate ;  keep  as  well,  or  at  least 
long  enough  for  all  ordinary  condi- 
tions ;  are  as  sensitive  and  in  as  many 
degrees  of  rapidity ;  and  are  as  easily 
managed  even  in  the  ordinary  light  of 
the  dark  room  if  the  dish  be  covered 
during  the  greater  time  of  develop- 
ment, although  not  more  than  a  sen- 
sible photographer  covers  the  ordinary 
plate. 

The  manufacture  of  color  sensitive 
plates,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
known,  is  now  so  well  understood  that 
the  onlv  difference  between  them  is  in 
the  result ;  the  color  rendering  of  the 
one  being  practically  true,  while  that 
of  the  other  is  essentially  false.  And 
that  difference  is  more  serious  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear.  As  I  have 
said  before,  every  part  of  every  sub- 
ject photographed  that  is  not  white  or 
black  is  a  color  combination ;  and  color 
combinations  rendered  in  white  and 
black,  whether  by  photography  or  any 
other  means,  are  appreciated  by  the 
eye  only  through  their  luminosities. 
The  photographic  eye  as  represented 
by  the  ordinary  plate  sees  only  the  less 
'  luminous  end  of  the  spectrum,  repre- 
senting it  as  light ;  while  the  more  lum- 
inous end  it  sees  not  at  all  unless  by 
what  white  light  it  may  reflect.  The 
orthochromatic  plate,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees  both  ends ;  and  although  not 
yet  quite  according  to  their  luminosi- 
ties, comes  much  nearer  the  truth ;  and 
when  aided  by  a  suitable  color  filter 
reaches  the  very  bottom  of  the  well. 

All  this  being  so,  "Which  nobody 
can  deny,"  how  long  will  photograph- 
ers stand  in  their  own  light?  How 
long  will  they  continue  to. demand  and 
makers  continue  to  make  plates  the 
rendering  of  which  is  so  false,  when 
they  could  use  and  makers  can  make 
plates  that  render  luminosities  as  seen 
by  the  human  eye  ? 
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CONCERNING   SODIUM  SULPHITE. 


By  John  Clark. 


WHILE  it  is  quite  true  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of 
The  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  formulae  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  method  of  its  em- 
ployment, there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  importance  of  seeing  that  the 
material  that  enters  into  that  formulae 
is  of  sufficiently  good  quality  for  the 
purpose;  to  see  not  only  that  it  is  all 
right  when  got,  but  that,  after  standing 
on  the  shelves  for  some  time,  it  has  not 
deteriorated  by  keeping. 

While  not  altogether  agreeing  with 
one  of  my  long  ago  teachers  who  used 
to  sav  "Time  is  Force,"  there  are  few 
things  that  do  not  suffer  more  or  less 
during  its  passage,  although  the 
changes  that  occur  are  due  more  to  the 
all  prevading  greed  of  and  for  oxygen 
than  to  the  action  of  force  as  generally 
understood.  And  this  is  the  case  with 
sodium  sulphite  more  perhaps  than 
with  any  other  substance  employed  by 
the  photographer. 

Roughly  speaking,  sulphur  unites  or 
combines  with  oxygen  in  two  propor- 
tions forming  gases  represented  by 
SO?  and  SOs,  which  uniting  with  water 
form  H»SO«  and  H«SOs  sulphurous 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid  respectively. 
To  procure  sodium  sulphite  and  so- 
dium sulphate  it  is  only  necessary  by 
ways  well  known  to  the  chemist  to  dis- 
place the  hydrogen  by  potassium,  mak- 
ing them  Na«SO«  and  NatSO* ;  the  lat- 
ter the  well  known  "Glauber  salts,"  a 


disagreeable  aperient  that  the  rising 
generation  should  be  glad  that  its  peri- 
odical application  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered essential  to  health. 

Sulphur,  in  the  case  of  sulphurous 
acid,  is  combined  with  two  atoms  of 
oxygen,  and  in  sulphuric  acid  with 
three.    In  the  former  it  is  said  to  be  in 
an  unsaturated  or  unsatisfied  state,  and 
its  salts  are  always  ready  to  get  a  hold 
of  what  it  seems  to  consider  its  rightful 
quantity.     Sodium   sulphite,   NaiSO», 
therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  take  hold 
of  oxygen  and  become  sodium  sul- 
phate, Na=S04,  which  not  only  ceases 
to  act  as  a  preservative,  but  is  other- 
wise injurious  in  the  developer.    The 
only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  keep  the 
bottle  or  other  containing  vessel  tight- 
ly corked  or  closed  so  to,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, exclude  oxygen,  which  at  best  is 
only  a  temporary  remedy,  and  there- 
fore the  fresher  the  supply  the  better. 
Nor  is  the  passing  from  the  sulphite 
to  the  sulphate  the  only  danger;  the 
sulphite  frequently  contains  consider- 
able quantities  of  carbonate  which  not 
only  interferes  with  the  calculations, 
but  tends  to  the  decomposition  of  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  preserve.    It 
is  made  by  passing  a  current  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  through  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  Na«CO», 
the  sulphurous  acid  taking  the  place  of 
the  carbonic  acid ;  and  carelessness  in 
the  manufacture  frequently  results  in 
leaving  large  quantities  of  the  latter 
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not  displaced;  hence  the  advice  so 
often  given,  to  neutralize  the  sulphite 
with  citric  or  other  acid  before  using  it 
in  the  developer. 

Sodium  sulphite  is  found  commer- 
cially in  two  forms ;  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent  crystals,  and  a  dry  powder, 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  being  prescribed ;  and  when  one 
is  to  be  substituted  for  the  other  the 
dry  is  said  to  be  just  twice  the  strength 
of  the  crystals,  which  is  quite  correct 
provided  the  whole  of  the  seven  mole- 
cules of  included  water  has  been  driven 
off.  But  the  drying  is  not  always  done 
with  sufficient  care,  and  on  the  whole  it 
is  better  to  use  the  crystals  as  deteri- 
oration is  more  easily  recognized.  So 
long  as  they  remain  free  from  a  coating 
of  powder  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  are  in  good  condition,  and 
should  they  have  a  powdery  coating  it 
mav  be  washed  off  and  the  clear  crvs- 
tals  only  used. 

In  no  chemical  used  in  photography 
does  the  proportions  recommended 
vary  so  much  as  in  the  sodium  sulphite. 
That  may  arise  from  the  different  pur- 


poses which  the  formulae  makers  have 
in  view,  the  preservation  of  the  solu- 
tion or  the  color  of  the  resulting  nega- 
tive; the  latter,  especially  where  pyro 
is  employed,  varying  from  a  bluish 
deposit  and  almost  clear  glass  in  the 
deepest  of  deep  shadows,  to  a  very 
non-actinic  brown  with  more  or  less 
of  a  stain  all  over.  The  smaller  the 
proportion  the  more  non-actinic  and 
the  deeper  the  stain,  and  the  larger  the 
deeper  the  bluish  tint  of  the  deposit 
and  the  clearer  the  glass. 

An  examination  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  formulae  for  the  developing  so- 
lution shows  proportions  to  the  reducer 
varying  from  two  to  ten,  the  latter  oc- 
curring only  once  and  probably  for 
some  special  purpose,  as  it  is  certainly 
for  ordinary  work  much  too  large ;  and 
in  relation  to  the  alkali  from-  a  half  to 
four  times  as  much.  But  with  sulphite 
as  with  most  other  things  "the  happy 
medium"  is  best,  and  as  I  prefer  to  go 
slow,  I  like  to  lean  to  the  lesser  rather 
than  the  larger  quantities  of  both  the 
suli!)hite  and  the  carbonate,  and  find, 
four  of  each  to  one  of  the  reducer  an- 
swer my  purpose  admirably. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH-TOWER. 


By  Watchman. 


IT  is  well  sometimes  "To  see  oursel 
as  ithers  see  us,"  although  we  may 
not  always  O.  K.  the  view.  The 
following  comes  from  The  Hardware 
Journal,  and  there. is  more  truth  in  it 
than  most  of  those  implicated  will  be 
disposed  to  admit.    After  saying  as  I 


have  often  said,  that  photography  can- 
not be  learned  with  a  hand  camera,  it 
continues :  "There  are  so  many  button- 
pushers  in  the  photographic  world  just 
now  that  one  gets  a  little  nauseated  at 
times,  both  in  regard  to  the  photo- 
graphic twaddle  that  is  uttered  and 
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the  execrable  things  called  photo- 
graphs which  are  turned  out  by  the 
crowd  of  hand-camera  workers  who 
know  as  much  about  the  art  of  photog- 
raphy as  the  average  stay-at-home 
knows  of  Timbuctoo.  This  hand- 
camera  craze  may  be  very  nice  for  the 
makers  of  instruments,  plates,  films, 
and  papers,  but  it  is  not  photography, 
nor  is  it  conducive  to  the  proper  study 
of  a  subject  which,  simple  and  easy 
though  it  may  be,  requires  considerable 
thought  and  care,  more  certainly  than 
is  given  to  it  by  99  per  cent,  of  the  so- 
called  snapshotters." 

«     «     « 

In  looking  over  my  collection  of 
clippings  I  came  on  one,  I  neither  know 
when  or  from  where,  but  it  is  so  ap- 
plicable to  much  of  the  work  of  the 
present  time  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
desire  to  reproduce  it. 

"The  following  passage,  taken  from 
the  first  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  classi- 
cal discourses,  is  especially  suitable  for 
the  present  moment.  A  time  when  it 
has  become  a  fashion  to  sneer  at  all 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  When 
the  false  coin  of  affected  eccentricity 
is  being  circulated  as  originality. 
When  those  who  have  read  and  misun- 
derstood some  shilling  hand-book  think 
they  'know  all  about  composition  and 
the  rules  of  art.'  When  those  who 
know  something  less  than  nothing,  as- 
sert that  there  is  nothing  worth  know- 
ing— that  rules  are  the  fetters  of  gen- 
ius. Sir  Joshua  says :  'I  would  chiefly 
recommend  that  an  implicit  obedience 
to  the  rules  of  art,  as  established  by 
the  great  masters,  should  be  exacted 
from  the  young  students.    That  those 


models  which  have  passed  through  the 
approbation  of  ages  should  be  consid- 
ered by  them  as  perfect  and  infallible 
guides ;  as  subjects  for  their  imitation, 
not  their  criticism.  I  am  confident  that 
this  is  the  only  efficacious  method  of 
making  a  progress  in  the  arts ;  and  that 
he  who  sets  out  with  doubting  will  find 
life  finished  before  he  becomes  master 
of  the  rudiments.  For  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  maxim  that  he  who  begins 

by  presuming  on  his  own  sense,  hds 
ended  his  studies  as  soon  as  he  has 
commenced  them.  Every  opportunity, 
therefore,  should  be  taken  to  discounte- 
nance that  false  and  vulgar  opinion 
that  rules  are  the  fetters  of  genius. 
They  are  fetters  only  to  men  of  no 
genius ;  as  that  armor  which  upon  the 
strong  becomes  an  ornament  and  a  de- 
fence, upon  the  weak  and  misshapen 
turns  into  a  load,  and  cripples  the  body 
which  it  was  made  to  protect.'  " 

*     *     >it 

Eleven  thousand  dollars  finds  its 
rightful  heir  through  an  old  photo- 
graph, another  of  the  many  uses  to 
which  photographs  may  be  put.  When 
John  Walker  of  South  Omaha  died 
and  there  was  found  sewn  up  in  his 
clothes  and  in  the  bands  of  his  hats 
gold  and  notes  to  that  amount,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  find  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  find  until  Mrs.  Herr  of 
Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  came  across  an 
old  photograph  of  herself  when  a  girl, 
which  had  been  printed  from  the  same 
negative  that  had  produced  a  print 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  owner 
of  the  cash,  and  on  which  was  written 
"My  Sister."  Moral:  Keep  your  old 
photographs;  they  may  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  some  day.     *     *    * 

Professor  Herkomer,  writing  in  the 
Magazine  of  Art,  says :  "Just  make  an 
outline  of  the  most  fascinating  figure 
in  a  photograph  from  nature,  and  see 
what  an   inartistic   thing  it  becomes 
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when  boiled  down  to  that  test.  Its 
proportions  and  lines  are  absolutely 
impossible  from  our  point  of  view. 
'Like  a  photograph'  is  a  just  expres- 
sion of  opprobrium."  Just  so.  But 
who  or  what  is  to  blame  for  that  ?  Not 
certainly  photography  but  the  photog- 
rapher. The  "Our  point  of  view"  in 
the  professor's  sentence  tells  the  whole 
story,  although  he  does  not  seem  to 
know  it.  It  is  the  employment  of  a 
lens  of  such  short  focus  as  to  make  the 
photographer  select  a  far  too  near 
point  of  view.  If  every  portrait  pho- 
tographer would  take  the  advice  of  the 
well  known  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  never  to 
use  a  lens  shorter  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  longest  way  of  his  plate,  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  such  complaint. 

4c       «       ♦ 

Photography's  Professional  Chal- 
lenge Cup  annual  competition  either 
does  not  bring  out  Britain's  best  work- 
ers or  they  are  farther  behind  than  I 
had  supposed.  Referring  to  the  com- 
petition which  closed  on  December  31 
the  editor  says :  "The  entries  were  very 
numerous,  but  with  three  or  four  ex- 
ceptions the  judges  report  that  the 
work  manifests  a  curious  uniformity  of 
mediocrity.  The  prevailing  defects 
would  seem  to  be  harsh  spotty  light- 
ing, obtrusive  studio  furniture,  and  the 
use  of  unsuitable  printing  media,  such 
as  pink  matt-surface  silver  paper  for 
vignettes." 

♦      ♦      4c 

Under  the  title  of  "Titles  while  you 
wait,"  Photography  contrives  to  force 
a  little  fun  out  of  a  volume  about  to  be 
published  by  The  Studio,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  help  painters  and  photog- 
raphers, not  I  take  it  as  Photography 
takes  it,  to  find  titles  for  work  already 
accomplished,  but  to  be  suggestive  of 
work  to  be  undertaken.  And  that  or 
something  like  it  is  just  what  I  have 
long  urged  would-be  picture  makers 
to  do ;  and  what  I  know  has  been  help- 
ful to  many.    Not  that  I  advise  select- 


ing a  title  and  looking  for  a  subject  to 
suit  it ;  that  would  be  as  foolish  as  an 
attempt  to  illustrate  a  story,  a  kind  of 
work  that  has  rarely  been  a  success; 
but  to  have  the  memory  well  stored 
with  suitable  titles,  or  where  the  mem- 
ory is  treacherous,  to  have  a  list  in  the 
pocket,  and  on  the  discovery  of  a  sub- 
ject with  pictorial  possibilities  look  up 
a  suitable  title  and  work  up  to  it  at 
every  stage  of  the  operation.  Of 
course  the  kind  of  "born  not  made" 
artists  do  not  need  any  such  aid.  Sub- 
jects and  titles  flow  like  Hertzian 
waves,  from  their  inner-consciousness, 
their  artistic  temperament,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  that  makes  them  differ- 
ent from  their  less  favored  brethren 
who,  as  I  know  from  sad  experience, 
must  look  to  external  aid  for  that  that 
will  not  come  from  within. 

Throw  kettles  to  the  dogs.  Here  is 
a  method  of  water  heating  without 
either  kettle  or  fire,  and  one  that  is  al- 
ways at  hand,  the  wonder  being  that 
it  was  not  thought  of  before.  I  am  in- 
debted for  it  to  a  correspondent  of  The 
Photographic  News,  from  which  I  clip 
the  following  paragraph.  It  is  signed 
only,  by  initials,  W.  J.  N.,  which  is  a 
pity,  as  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
handed  down  his  full  name  to  posterity. 

"From  this  time  on  till  April  one 
may  expect  more  or  less  frost.  The 
young  photographer  would  do  well  to 
look  to  the  temperature  of  his  develop- 
ing solution.  Those  who  worked  with 
such  solutions  as  required  so  much 
water  to  have  been  used  in  making 
them  up  just  before  development 
may  find  the  following  wrinkle 
occasionally  of  much  service.  A 
little  time  ago  the  writer  began 
to  develop  a  plate  ^  with  pyro- 
soda,  and  although  the  plate  was  ex- 
posed by  meter,  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  anything  at  the  end  of  four 
minutes.  What  was  to  be  done?  A 
developer  made  up  with  warm  water 
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would  do  the  work,  but  to  leave  the 
dark  room  just  then  was  out  of  the 
question.  A  happy  thought  struck  me 
— Why  not  warm  some  water  in  my 
mouth  ?  No  sooner  thought  than  done. 
No  wonder  the  developer  did  not  work 
— the  water  was  so  cold  I  could  scarce- 
ly bear  it  in  my  mouth.  When  it  had 
so  altered  that  I  did  not  feel  the  cold- 
ness of  it,  I  emptied  ij4  ounces  into 
the  measure,  made  up  a  new  one,  de- 
velopment went  ahead,  and  I  had  a 
capital  negative." 

*     ♦     ♦ 

T  don't  generally  look  for  amuse- 
ment in  the  staid  old  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  although  it  appears 
occasionally  without  being  looked  for. 
One  of  its  contributors  recently  in  tell- 
ing of  his  researches  after  a  combined 
developing  and  fixing  solution,  says 
he  began  with  a  pyro-ammonia  devel- 
oper half  the  normal  strength  to  four 
ounces,  of  which  he  added  one  ounce 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide.  Those  who  remember  how 
rapidly  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  only  a 
few  grains  to  the  ounce  fixed  a  collo- 
dion plate  will  not  be  so  surprised  as 
he  was  to  know  that  "The  plate  was 
fixed  in  a  few  minutes,  but  not  a  trace 
of  the  image  appeared." 


When  the  members  of  the  "P.  A.  of 
A."  decided  to  hold  the  1904  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis  they  did  the  best  and 
the  worst  they  could  have  done  for  that 
annual  meeting ;  the  best  because  there 
will  be  the  feeding  of  two  dogs  with 
one  bone;  the  Great  Exposition  will 
take  hundreds  of  photographers  to  St. 
Louis  that  but  for  it  would  not  then  be 
there,  and  there  will  be  such  a  crowd  as 
never  before  were  at  a  convention. 
And  it  was  the  worst  because  of  the 
Exposition.  If  photographers  are  as 
others,  they  will  reason  thus :  "we  can 
see  and  hear  all  that  is  to  be  seen  and 
heard  at  a  convention  any  year,  and 


one  is  very  much  like  another;  but 
such  an  Exposition  comes  only  once  in 
a  lifetime" ;  with  the  result  that  con- 
vention lecturers  and  demonstrators 
will  lecture  and  demonstrate  to  almost 
empty  benches.  That  at  least  is  the 
way  that  it  appears  to  me,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  indeed  to  find  that  I  am  a  false 
prophet,  and  that  the  "World's  Fair 
Convention"  shall  be,  both  in  attend- 
ance and  achievement,  greater  than 
any  of  its  predecessors. 

*     *     * 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  often  old 
things  come  up  as  novelties,  and  are  re- 
ceived and  discussed  as  such  by  those 
whom,  one  would  have  supposed,  knew 
better.  A  case  in  point  occurred  some 
time  ago  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Franklin  Institute,  and  actually  repro- 
duced in  The  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography without  comment.  Boiled 
down,  the  paper  occupying  about 
three-fourths  of  a  column,  records  the 
fact  and  the  experiments  that  led  to 
the  discovery  thereof,  by  A.  W.  Mc- 
Curdy  of  Toronto,  Canada ;  that  a  de- 
veloped and  washed  plate  may  be  fixed 
in  ordinary  light  without  being 
fogged.  I  had  supposed  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy's  discovery  had  been  known  to 
everybody  from  time  immemorial,  and 
know  that  thousands,  myself  included, 
keep  the  fixing  bath  in  a  room  separate 
from  the  dark  room  and  fully  lighted. 
In  the  old  collodion  days  it  was  no  un- 
usual thing  to  see  towards  the  end  of 
the  day  a  dozen  or  so  of  negatives  only 
sparingly  washed  after  development, 
that  had  been  exposed  to  bright  sun- 
light waiting  to  be  fixed,  the  photog- 
rapher not  caring  to  fill  his  tent  with 
cyanide  fumes  while  working  in  it; 
and  never  a  one  was  found  to  be 
fogged  thereby.  But  it  is  the  old,  old 
.story,  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  the 
only  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  find  his 
way  to  the  patent  office  before  it  was 
given  to  a  forgetting  and  forgiving 
world. 
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CONTRIBUTION  BOX. 


Our  readers   can    make   this  department   one  of  interest  and  mutual  benefit  by  scndine  in  cccasionally  brief 
articles  on  their  experiences.      Short,  plain  statements  of  facts  or  ideas,  however  crudely  written  will  be  welcomed. 

All  those  willing  to  help  us  in  the  way  indicated  in  "  Looking  Ahead  "  should  send  their  contribution  direct 
to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N,  Y. 


Night  Lights  Instead  of  Candles. 

Sometime  ago  when  far  from  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  my  own 
dark  room,  I  had  recourse  to  a  candle 
as  a  source  of  illumination  for  develop- 
ment and  found  it  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. The  heat  confined  in  the  lantern 
caused  the  candle  to  melt  and  run 
down,  and  in  some  cases  to  actually 
double  up,  while,  when  the  wick  got 
long,  it  smoked  and  the  light  became 
dim. 

The  remedy  was  found  in  the  old- 
fashioned  night  light,  practically  a 
short,  thick  candle  of  very  hard  wax, 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  high  and 
two  inches  in  diameter;  and  costing 
only  two  or  three  cents.  They  give  a 
clean,  clear,  steady  light  for  a  long 
time,  and  are  in  every  way  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  candle.    C.  E.  C.  K. 

A  New  Method  of  Coloring  Photographs. 

The  following  method  of  coloring 
photographs  will  give  anything  from 
good  to  best  depending  on  the  ability 
or  patience  of  the  operator,  even  the 
first  attempt  resulting  in  a  charming 
picture.  From  a  good  negative,  the 
►  simpler  the  subject  the  better,  print  on 
a  piece  of  rollable  film  exactly  as  for  a 
lantern  slide,  one  or  two  trials  will 
show  to  just  what  density  the  positive 
should  be.  Eastman's  "N  C"  film  an- 
swers admirably.  Select  a  suitable 
backing  paper  of  any  delicate  shade,  al- 
though for  many  subjects  white  does 
as  well  as  any  kind  of  tint,  and  press 
them  against  one  of  the  panes  of  the 
window,  the  film  next  the  glass.  On 
the  paper  draw  roughly  a  pencil  out- 


line of  the  subject  as  a  guide  to  the 
application  of  the  color  which  may  be 
laid  on  the  paper  with  a  free  hand,  the 
photograph  giving  all  the  beautiful 
shading.  Bind  them  together,  glass  in 
front  and  cardboard  behind,  to  keep 
the  film  flat,  and  the  color  will  be  found 
to  show  through  the  film  with  all  the 
beauty  of  a  painting  by  a  good  techni- 
cal artist.  I  have  not  tried  pasting  the 
film  and  colored  paper  together,  but 
think   it   might   be   an   improvement. 

Joseph  Randal. 

Good  Light  in  the  Dark  Room. 

Those  whose  eyes  have  suffered 
from  too  much  exposure  to  ruby  light 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  even  for  the 
most  sensitive  plates  a  suitable  orange 
will  be  found  to  answer  equally  as  well 
as  the  ruby,  leaving  the  rabbit  edges 
of  the  plates  without  a  trace  of  fog. 
My  light  is  8x6  inches  in  a  home-made 
lantern  with  an  ordinary  one  inch  wick 
kerosene  lamp.  There  are  two  plates 
of  glass,  one  yellow  the  orange,  and 
neither  very  dark,  and  between  them  a 
sheet  of  oiled  "post  office  paper,"  oiled 
to  make  it  more  tranclucent.  The  light 
is  sufficient  to  make  everything  in  a 
room  eight  by  ten  feet  comfortably  vis- 
ible and  by  which  I  can  read  a  news- 
paper easily.  For  the  last  three  years 
I  have  develqped  altogether  by  "Time" 
and  while  watching  for  the  "first  ap- 
pearance" a»  sheet  of  cardboard  shades 
the  plate  from  direct  light,  leaving  just 
enough  to  see  it  when  it  comes. 

I  have  just  slipped  a  negative  into 
the  fixing  solution  a  description  of  the 
development  of  which  may  give  an 
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idea  of  "comfortable  development." 
Before  me  hangs  a  cord  with  a  stone 
at  its  end,  swinging  seconds,  and  from 
that  I  learned  that  the  time  of  appear- 
ance was  thirty  seconds.  The  dish  was 
covered  and  the  "appearance"  point  of 
the  eikronometer  turned  to  30,  when, 


on  looking  for  20,  the  developing  fac- 
tor, on  the  appearance  ring  it  was 
found  to  be  opposite  to  10  minutes.  All 
this  was  done  in  a  tithe  of  the  time  it 
takes  to  tell,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  I  had  a — a  good  negative.  Geo. 
M.  Barrie. 


NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 


White  Writing  on  Blue  Prints. 
— F.  F.  Moody,  in  The  Scientific 
American,  says  that  for  writing  in 
white  on  blue  prints  nothing  is  better 
than  a  solution  of  potassium  oxalate 
(ten  per  cent.),  to  which  a  little  gum 
arable  has  been  added  to  keep  it  from 
running. 

Per  Cent.  Solutions. — It  is  amus- 
ing to  see  the  different  methods  that 
are  from  time  to  time  given,  each  as 
the  only  correct  ways  to  make  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution,  especially  as  a  few 
grains  out  or  in,  in  most  solutions  at 
least,  is  not  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence. But,  judging  from  the  many 
questions  that  come  to  us,  photog- 
raphers generally  are  weak  on  figures 
and  therefore  we  have  pleasure  in  clip- 
ping the  following  from  the  query  col- 
umn of  The  Camera.  The  second  col- 
umn is  the  number  of  grains  and  frac- 
tions thereof  required  to  make  an 
ounce  of  the  percentage  opposite  it  in 
the  first  column,  the  ounce  of  liquid 
being  that  of  437.5  minims. 

We  give  below  a  few  per  cent,  solu- 
tions, which  are  nearly  correct,  the  va- 
riation only  being  about  a  fifth  of  a 
grain  to  the  ounce.  Those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  correct: 

I '.     4/2 

2 8>4* 

3 13 

4 I7>^* 

5 22 


6 26>i* 

10 44 

20 88 

25 no 

30 130 

40 175* 

50 219* 

The  Anaglyph. — Although  we 
have  mentioned  it  several  times  we 
doubt  whether  many  of  our  readers 
know  what  it  is.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
inventions  of  that  prolific  inventor 
Ducos  du  Hauron,  and  is  a  method  of 
seeing  stereoscopically  one  apparently 
more  or  less  blurred  image.  It  is, 
however,  really  two  images,  the  two 
halves  of  a  stereogram,  superimposed 
the  one  printed  in  one  color,  the  other 
with  its  complementary,  say,  red  and 
bluish  green;  and  they  are  examined 
through  spectacles  the  "eyes"  of  which 
are  similarly  colored.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, it  has  never  got  beyond  the  curi- 
osity stage,  until  recently  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Deutscher  Verlag  of  Berlin,  and- 
in  such  a  way  that  its  popularity  is  as- 
sured. 

Under  the  title  of  "Plastische  Welt- 
bilder,  or,  according  to  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  "Plastographical  Views 
of  the  World,"  it  is  being  issued  in 
books  of  fifteen  anaglyphs  about  10  by 
7  inches  each,  at  the  price  of  about  25 
cents;  ten  of  such  numbers  being  al- 
ready on  the  market.  A  portable  ana- 
glyphoscope  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 
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spectacles  with  "eyes"  of  colored  gela- 
tine for  their  examination  is  sold  along 
with  the  books  for  about  six  cents. 
Who  will  be  the  first  to  follow  the  good 
example  and  put  Plastographical  pic- 
tures with  their  accompanying  Plasto- 
graphiscope  on  our  market?  There 
should  be  money  in  them  even  at  the 
small  price. 

Coloring  Stereoscopic  Slides. — 
In  spite  of  the  many  disappointments 
of  the  promised  revival  of  the  stereo- 
scope we  have  faith  in  its  eventuation 
some  day,  and  therefore  have  pleasure 
in  reproducing  the  following  extract 
from  The  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy's report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Stereoscopic  Club,  in  which. a  new  and 
very  simple  method  of  coloring  trans- 
parencies is  fully  described. 

"Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick  exhibited  a 
number  of  stereoscopic  transparencies 
by  stereoscopes  conveniently  arranged, 
with  suitable  lights  on  the  table  behind 
the  stereoscopes.  All  the  pictures  were 
colored  or  tinted,  but  so  modestly  col- 
ored that  many  members  did  not  notice 
the  coloring  until,  after  handling  the 
slides,  the  color  was  observed  on  the 
ground  glass  at  the  back  of  the  slides. 

"Mr.Chadwick  dissected  twoof  these 
slides  to  show  the  coloring  and  next 
proceeded  to  color  the  ground-glass 
backing  for  a  new  transparency  he  had 
printed  during  the  afternoon.  The 
transparency  is  held  in  the  left  hand, 
with  the  film  side  in  front — towards 
the  observer.  The  ground  glass  is  now 
laid  in  front,  with  the  ground  side  out. 
The  subject  of  the  picture  was 
thatched  cottages  in  Devonshire.  First 
some  burnt  sienna  oil  color  squeezed 
out  of  a  tube  was  applied  by  a  piece 
of  cotton  rag  stretched  over  the  finger 
to  the  roofs  of  the  cottages  in  dabs  or 
smudges.  Then  some  green  oil  color 
is  applied  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
trees;  the  foreground,  being  a  white 
road,  was  darkened  by  a  few  dabs  of 
ivory  black,  both  ends  of  the  ground 


glass  being  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner for  the  dual  pictures,  the  transpar- 
ency behind  the  ground  glass  being  the 
guide  for  applying  the  oil  colors,  and, 
as  was  shown,  no  particular  cacre 
seemed  to  be  necessary,  for  it  did  not 
take  Mr.  Chadwick  much  longer  to  do 
this  than  it  will  take  the  reader  to  read 
this. 

"The  ground  glass  was  next  removed 
to  a  pad  of  old  newspapers  on  the  table, 
and,  as  was  said,  all  this  mess  has  now 
to  be  removed,  and  in  the  cleaning  of 
the  surplus  color  sufficient  can  be 
rubbed  into  the  ground  surface  to  give 
the  effect.  It  will  be  difficult  with  a 
piece  of  cotton  rag  to  remove  all  the 
color,  but  if  the  color  has  got  on  the 
wrong  place — "overshot  the  mark" — 
it  can  be  instantly  removed  by  a  drop 
of  ether  applied  by  a  clean  piece  of  rag. 
The  ground  glass  is  now  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  slide,  a  paper  mask  and 
cover  glass  in  front,  and  the  slide  is 
ready  for  binding  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Mr.  Chadwick  colored  two  slides  and 
made  tljem  ready  for  binding  in  about 
twelve  to  fourteen  minutes.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  "snowi- 
ness"  in  stereoscopic  slides — say,  an 
ivy-covered  cottage — but  by  adopting 
this  very  simple  method  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  very  inferior  slide  is 
very  much  improved.  Of  course,  when 
the  slide  is  much  under-exposed  the 
best  plan  is  to  make  another,  and  to 
allow  the  coloring  or  tinting  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  high  lights,  and  not  to 
show  them  as  "colored"  slides,  but  to 
let  the  observer  find  that  out  for  him- 
self— which,  when  properly  done,  they 
do  not  often  do." 

Sodium  Carbonate,  (Sal  Soda). — 
We  should  not  like  to  say  that  any  of 
our  chemical  manufacturers  are  as  dis- 
honest as  are  some  of  those  on  the 
other  side,  but  as  the  pure  article  is 
not  expensive,  it  would  be  well  for  our 
photographers  to  take  the  advice  of 
The    Amateur    Photographer,    from 
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which  we  clip  the  following  paragraph. 
We  have  occasionally  warned  our 
readers  that  the  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda  sold  as  "washing  soda"  may 
contain  so  considerable  a  proportion  of 
the  inert  sulphate  as  to  render  it  un- 
satisfactory simply  by  default  to  alka- 
line strength,  but  we  were  not  prepared 
for  the  disclosures  made  at  the  Man- 
sion House  Police  Court  a  few  days 
ago,  when  a  trading  firm  was  brought 
to  account  for  selling  washing  soda 
which  consisted  entirely  of  sulphate, 
and  was  consequently  quite  valueless 
for  the  purposes  to  which  washing 
soda  is  applied.  It  is  well  for  photog- 
raphers to  use  the  purified  soda  crys- 
tals, which  can  be  had  for  a  few  pence 
a  pound  from  the  photographic  dealers. 

PnOSrHORESCENCE  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC Plates. — That  phosphor- 
escence sometimes  made  its  appearance 
on  plates  has  long  been  known,  but  not 
before  have  the  conditions  by  which  it 
could  be  produced  at  will  been  so  clear- 
ly stated  as  by  the  following  communi- 
cation to  Nature  by  Mr.  T.  A.«Vaugh- 
ton.  He  says:  I  have  not  yet  thor- 
oughly examined  the  light  or  radiation 
emitted  in  these  experiments,  but  its 
actinic  power  is  low,  and  it  appears  to 
render  the  brush  discharge  from  an  in- 
duction coil  more  luminous.  The  sen- 
sitive silver  salts,  such  as  the  bromide, 
iodide,  and  chloride,  if  precipitated  and 
kept  in  the  dark,  have  the  property, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  emitting 
light  in  the  degrees  proportionate  to 
their  sensitiveness.  Thus  the  bromide, 
which  is  the  most  sensitive,  emits  more 
light  than  the  iodide  and  chloride.  A 
convenient  way  of  observing  the  phe- 
nomenon is  to  take  a  bromide  photo- 
graphic plate  and  place  it  at  once 
(without  having  exposed  it)  in  ordi- 
nary pyro  soda  developing  solution  and 
allow  it  to  remain  for  ten  minutes. 
Take  out  of  the  solution,  wash,  extin- 
guish the  "red  lamp,"  and  in  total  dark- 
ness plunge  it  suddenly  into  a  dish  con- 


taining a  saturated  solution  of  alumi- 
nium sulphate.  The  plate  immediately 
becomes  phosphorescent,  and  the  solu- 
tion also  is  luminous,  but  not  so  bright 
as  the  plate  is  at  first.  The  light  grad- 
ually weakens,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
dies  away.  On  pouring  the  solution 
off  the  plate  into  a  bottle,  the  whole 
body  of  the  liquid  becomes  luminous, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  "bottled 
moonlight."  It  remains  so  several 
minutes,  and  the  light  is  increased  by 
shaking  the  liquid.  If  half  the  plate 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  white  light 
for  a  second  before  treating  with  the 
pyro  soda  solution,  that  half  remains 
dark  and  emits  no  light  when  the  plate 
is  put  into  the  aluminium  sulphate.  If 
the  plate  is  given  a  short  exposure  in 
the  camera,  and  developed  and  put  into 
the  aluminium  sulphate  solution,  the 
image  will  appear  dark  on  a  phosphor- 
escent background.  On  placing  some 
precipitated  bromide  of  silver  (which 
had  been  kept  a  few  days  in  corked 
test-tube  in  the  dark)  in  a  porcelain 
dish  and  exposing  it  to  a  bright  red 
light  whilst  adding  the  pyro-soda  solu- 
tion, it  appears  black,  but  on  pouring 
off  the  solution  the  precipitate  gradu- 
ally assumes  a  bright  green  appearance 
under  the  red  light,  whilst  in  white 
light  it  appears  dark  grey  or  black. 
The  remarkable  part  of  these  experi- 
ments appears  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that 
the  exposing  of  the  silver  salts  to  the 
action  of  light  destroys  their  power  of 
emitting  it  under  the  treatment  de- 
scribed, whilst  the  salt  precipitated  and 
treated  in  total  darkness  emits  light 
freely. 

Exposure  Again. — Horsley  Hin- 
ton,  in  an  article  on  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphy, winds  up  with  "Finally,  give 
full  exposures,  a  little  more  than  you 
know  to  be  necessary,  and  dilute  your 
developer,  using  twice  as  much  water 
as  the  prescription  recommends,  so 
that  it  will  work  slowly,  bringing  out 
detail  and  half  tone,  but  without  exces- 
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sive  density."  "The  advice  of  the  sue- 
cessful  is  golden";  Horsley  Hinton  is 
universally  recognized  as  a  successful 
pictorial  photographer;  verbutn  sat 
sapienti. 

Photography  at  the  Fair. 

HOW  about  photography  at  the 
Fair?  seems  to  have  settled 
down  to  one  phase  of  the,  at 
one  time,  many  phased  question :  is  the 
handling  of  a  hand  camera  to  be  free 
or  only  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  ? 

When  a  somewhat  reluctant  promise 
to  admit  photographs  that  were  up  to  a 
certain  or  rather  very  uncertain  mark 
to  the  so-called  fine  art  building  we 
were,  in  some  quarters,  found  fault 
with  for  characterizing  it  as  a  promise 
with  a  string;  and  now  the  string 
seems  to  have  been  pulled  in,  there 
being  in  the  recently  issued  circular  no 
word  of  it. 

But  while  the  question  as  to  where 
photographs  are  to  be  exhibited  inter- 
ested tens,  that  of  how  cameras  are  to 
.be  admitted  into  the  grounds  interests 
thousands;  and  its  decision  may  have 
a  greater  influence  on  the  "Gate"  of  the 
great  show  than  those  in  authority 
seem  to  think. 

The  Council  of  Concessions  and  Ad- 
missions, or  by  whatever  title  those 
having  these  departments  in  charge 
are  known,  doubtless  look  at  their 
work  from  a  strictly  business  point  of 
view ;  as  while  getting  the  most  they 
can  from  those  to  whom  concessions 
are  granted,  that  will  only  be  second- 
ary to  the  value  of  those  attractions  in 
bringing  money  to  the  gates. 

While  not  ignoring  sentiment  then, 
we  would  make  our  plea  for  the  free 
admission  of  hand  cameras  to  the 
grounds  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair 
on  purely  business  grounds.  Probably 
not  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  all  pos- 
sible visitors  to  the  Fair  are  camera 
carriers  who  regard  their  cameras  as 
much,   although  not  carried   as   fre- 


quently, as  personal  accompaniments 
as  their  watches  or  umbrellas ;  and  who 
neither  would  nor  could  see  any  justifi- 
cation for  separating  him  from  the  one 
more  than  the  other,  or  requiring  a  fee 
for  its  admission.  We  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  to  imply  that  many  such  would 
in  consequence  decline  to  go  to  the 
Fair,  although  the  feeling  engendered, 
a  kind  of  antagonism,  would  doubtless 
keep  many  away.  But  we  do  mean  to 
say,  and  to  say  most  emphatically,  that 
thousands  of  such,  whose  interest  in 
the  exhibition  is  general  rather  than 
special,  will  see  all  they  care  for  in  a 
single  visit,  while,  had  they  been  al- 
lowed to  carry  their  cameras,  would 
have  made  at  least  a  dozen. 

Our  plea  is  only  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  cameras  operated  in  the  hand, 
and  not  larger  than  4x5 ;  and  if  the 
Powers  that  be  could  only  understand 
that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
all  the  exposures  so  made  are  little  bet- 
ter than  failures,  they  would  realize  the 
reluctance  to  pay  what  is  regarded  as 
an  imposition.  From  all  this  we  hope 
that  the  Powers  that  be  will  see  that 
the  free  admission  of  hand  cameras 
will  pay. 


Cheaper  Alcohol. 

ONE  of  the  many  things  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand is  why,  in  a  country  sup- 
posed to  be  ruled  by  the  ballot  box, 
those  connected  with  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  so  many  of  which  alcohol  is 
a  necessity,  are  at  a  disadvantage  with 
their  competitors  in  other  countries; 
they  getting  that  essential  article  at  a 
price  only  a  little  beyond  the  cost  of  its 
production  while  we  have  to  pay  the 
added  duty  and  the  profit  thereon. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  dry  plate  al- 
most entirely  superseded  wet  collodion, 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  by  photog- 
raphers is  very  much  lessened,  but 
enough  still  enters  into  their  various 
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preparations  to  make  its  price  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance.  No  ques- 
tion occurs  more  frequently  in  our 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  than 
concerning  "Methylated  Spirit,"  the 
name  of  the  "denaturized"  alcohol  au- 
thorized to  be  supplied  duty  free  by  the 
British  Government,  it  occurring  fre- 
quently in  formulae  copied  from  the 
British  magazines. 

Our  attention  has  at  this  time  been 
directed  to  the  subject  by  the  coming 
of  a  quantity  of  literature  from  the 
"Committee  of  Manufacturers  formed 
to  assist  in  securing  cheaper  alcohol 
for  manufacturing  purposes,"  with  an 
office  in  room  627  of  21  William  street, 
New  York.  From  it  we  learn  that  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Boutell,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  provide  for  "Un- 
taxed denaturized  alcohol  for  indus- 
trial purposes."  The  bill  is  accom- 
panied by  a  pamphlet  showing  how 
German  industries  have  been  devel- 
oped by  a  policy  of  cheap  alcohol  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  to  American 
manufacturers  and  farmers  from  a 
similar  policy.  The  statements  in  the 
pamphlet  are  so  convincing  that  we 
cannot  believe  any  one  can  read  them 
without  becoming  a  convert  to  the 
scheme,  and  opposition  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  can  only  arise 
through  ignorance  or  worse 

Those  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
that  means  almost  everybody,  should 
send  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
then  use  whatever  influence  they  can, 
directly  or  indirectly,  bring  to  bear 
on  Congressmen  and  Senators,  so  as 
bring  about  the  desired  legislation. 

While  on  the  subject  we  may  say 
that  the  denaturizing  of  alcohol  is  a 
more  difficult  matter  than  at  first  sight 
would  appear.  We  had  something  to 
do  with  it  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment first  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  drink  habit, 


or  appetite,  was  more  difficult  to  over- 
come than  could  be  supposed.  Two 
preparations  or  classes  of  free  spirit 
were  allowed ;  "methylated  spirit"  and 
"finish."  The  first  was  pure  alcohol,  to 
which  had  been  added  methyl  alcohol 
or  wood  alcohol,  and  for  the  dealing  in 
which  a  license  had  to  be  obtained,  al- 
though it  cost  nothing.  The  second 
had  in  addition  two  ounces  of  shellac 
dissolved  in  each  gallon,  and  was  in- 
tended for  varnish  making,  French 
polishing,  hat  making,  etc.,  and  re- 
quired no  license. 

But  "drunk  as  a  hatter"  is  in  some 
parts  of  Britain  a  common  saying,  and 
there  may  be  cause  for  it,  as  it  was 
found  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
hatters  and  even  some  other  tradesmen 
to  dilute  the  finish  with  water,  strain 
the  mixture  through  their  handker- 
chiefs, and  drink  the  strained  spirit. 
Less  nauseous  and  so  much  more 
largely  consumed  was  the  methylated 
spirit,  being  sold  by  the  thousand  bot- 
tles in  the  slums  of  the  larger  cities 
under  the  names  of  the  essential  oils,  a 
few  drops  of  which  had  been  added 
with  a  view  to  evading  the  grasp  of 
the  law.  Half  a  dozen  could  get  glor- 
iously drunk  on  a  quart  bottle  (24  oz.) 
of  spirit  of  peppermint  costing  a  shill- 
ing. 

To  protect  the  revenue  and  at  the 
same  time  the  stomachs  of  the  drinkers 
mineral  naphtha  was  substituted  for 
that  from  wood,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  with  success,  although  for  some 
purposes  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  the 
previous  preparation.  The  British 
Government,  however,  being  really  a 
government  for  the  people,  allow  such 
manufacturers,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  get  the  older  methylated  spirit 
so  that  every  one  is  suited.  The  denat- 
urizing material  must  be  sufficiently 
nauseous  to  prevent  even  the  most 
hopeless  toper  from  imbibing  it,  not 
such  as  to  be  injurious  to  any  of  the 
manufactures  into  which  it  will  enter, 
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and  must  be  of  about  the  same  boiling 
point  as  the  alcohol  to  prevent  its  sep- 
aration by  fractional  distillation ;  all  of 
which  may  be  safely  left  to  some  of  the 
Government  chemists,  and  with  them 
and  the  legislators  we  in  the  meantime 
leave  the  subject. 


A  Simple    Means   of   Controlling    Grada- 
tion in  Bromide  Prints  and 
Lantern  Slides. 

By  J.  Sterry. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
working  of  bromide  paper  and  lantern 
plates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  making 
of  negatives  or  transparencies  for  repro- 
duction on  the  other.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  conditions  required  by  the 
former  are  far  more  exacting.  With  bro- 
mide paper  the  starting  point  for  the  high 
lights  must  be  the  white  paper  itself  and 
with  lantern  slides  it  must  be  clear  glass, 
passing  all  the  light  which  reaches  it  from 
the  lantern;  whereas  both  with  negatives 
and  transparencies  for  enlarging  and  simi- 
lar purposes  a  certain  amount  of  reduction 
of  silver  all  over  the  plate  is  essential  to 
the  obtaining  of  the  best  results. 

If  we  consider  bromide  printing,  the  re- 
marks on  that  subject  may  be  taken  as  ap- 
plying also  to  slide  making,  as  in  this  re- 
spect the  two  processes  are  practically  the 
same,  though  the  latter  is  not  quite  so  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with,  since  the  illumination 
through  a  slide  is  so  superior  to  that  upon 
a  print. 

When  taking  up  bromide  printing  it  is 
not  long  before  we  find  that  there  is  prac- 
tically little  or  no  control  in  the  working 
of  it.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  if  the 
negatives  include  a  full  range  of  illumina- 
tion they  must  have  been  developed  ex- 
actly to  suit  the  particular  paper  in  use,  or 
another  paper  must  be  chosen  to  suit  the 
negative.  Variation  in  the  time  of  expos- 
ure or  in  the  time  of  development  does 
have  some  effect,  but  it  is  comparatively 
small  and  certainly  unsatisfactory.  Ques- 
tions are  often  asked  in  photographic 
papers  upon  this  point,  and  various  sug- 
gestions have  been  given,  such  as  printing 
through  colored  glass,  longer  or  shorter 
all  fail  to  give  anything  like  what  one  could 
call  real  and  efficient  control.  This  im- 
portant fact  is  not  generally  recognized. 

Latterly,  slower  and  slower  papers  and 
lantern  plates  have  been  introduced;  so 
that  now  both  may  be  worked  by  gaslight 


or  even  by  weak  daylight.  These  are  found 
also  to  give  deeper  blacks,  but  necessitate 
the  use  of  very  thin  negatives — that  is  to 
say,  negatives  that  have  had  a  correct  ex- 
posure, of  course,  but  have  been  but  so 
slightly  developed  that  they  are  useless  for 
almost  any  other  process,  though  pterhaps 
still  suited  to  enlarging  upon  a  rapid  bro- 
mide paper,  the  negative  acting  under  these 
altered  circumstances,  as  is  well  known,  as 
though  it  were  denser  or  more  fully  de- 
veloped. 

What  is  really  wanted  is  some  process 
by  which  a  negative,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped specially  to  suit,  say,  the  carbon 
process  (which  requires  the  greatest  de- 
velopment of  any),  shall  still  give  as  good 
a  result  upon  a  bromide  paper  which  nor- 
mally requires  the  thinnest  of  negatives. 
Every  other  case,  of  course,  will  be  met, 
if  this  extreme  one  can  be  coped  with  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  method  described  does  this.  It  is 
capable  of  giving  any  variation  desired — 
from  the  strongest  black  and  white  to  the 
most  delicate  softness — and,  speaking  gen- 
erally, without  making  any  change  what- 
ever in  the  exposure.  The  proper  time  for 
exposure  is  first  found  by  trial,  the  object 
being  to  obtain  in  the  usual  way  just  the 
faintest  detail  in  the  highest  lights,  using 
the  developer  so  as  to  bring  this  out  within 
a  reasonable  time.  By  this  is  meant  tlfet 
the  paper  should  practically  have  full  de- 
velopment. This  is  the  only  way  to  obtain 
the  same  result  continuously,  and  then  no 
damage  will  be  done  should  the  print  re- 
main in  the  developer  for  a  little  longer 
time  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  inst., 
upon  "The  Separation  of  Development  in- 
to Primary  and  Secondary  Actions,"  it  was 
shown  that  when  a  film  is  soaked  between 
exposure  and  development  with  a  solution 
antagonistic  to  the  developer,  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  negative  is  entirely  altered, 
such  alteration  being  largely  dependent 
upon  the  strength  of  solution  and  the  time 
of  immersion.  It  was  also  shown  that  this 
action  was  not  a  destructive  one,  as  the 
fine  detail  still  remained  whilst  the  denser 
portions  were  pushed  back  along  the  scale, 
the  deepest  blacks  only  appearing  where 
the  exposure  was  greatest.  This  is  exactly 
what  is  wanted  for  our  jJurpose — the  start- 
ing point,  the  high  lights,  remaining  the 
same,  whilst  the  deep  shadows  are  varied — 
thus  giving  a  distinct  control.  We  now 
have,  in  fact,  in  bromide  printing  to  ob- 
serve the  exact  opposite  of  the  old  rule  for 
negative  making — "expose  for  the  shadows 
and  let  the  high  lights  take  care  of  them- 
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selves."  We  must  expose  for  the  high 
lights  and  let  the  shadows  take  care  of 
themselves,  or,  rather,  we  must  control  the 
shadows  as  may  be  desired. 

Several  chemicals  are  suggested  for  this 
purpose — ^potassium  bichromate,  chromic 
acid,  potassium  permanganate,  etc.  Slow 
plates  will  be  found  to  require  weak  treat- 
ment, and  quick  plates  one  much  stronger. 

As  we  are  dealing  with  a  slow  emulsion 
bromide  paper,  potassium  bichromate  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  effect  the  fullest  control 
required  by  the  most  dense  negative.  In 
some  cases  chromic  acid  is  superior,  as  it 
may  be  used  much  weaker,  and  the  neutral 
chromate,  which  is  useless,  has  not  to  be 
washed  out. 

The  negative  selected  as  an  example  was 
chosen  as  most  unsuitable  for  bromide 
printing,  and  velox  carbon  was  taken  be- 
cause it  requires  a  very  delicate  negative 
to  get  the  best  effect.  Of  course,  the  ordi- 
nary exposure  and  development  gives 
*'chalk  and  soot"  results — as  hard  and  ob- 
jectionable as  can  well  be  obtained.  There 
is  a  complete  clogging  up  of  the  shadows, 
which  become  black  masses  without  the 
faintest  trace  of  detail. 

All  that  was  done  to  obtain  the  second 
print  (both  prints  had  the  same  exposure) 
was  to  soak  it  between  exposure  and  de- 
ve>opment  in  a  solution  of  potassium  bi- 
chromate— one  part  in  one  thousand — for 
two  minutes,  to  pass  it  through  a  dish  of 
water  to  take  off  the  bichromate  solution 
on  the  surface,  to  pour  on  the  devdoper, 
and  to  continue  the  development  until  the 
desired  result  was  obtained  in  the  shadows*. 
Still  softer  results  were  readily  obtained 
by  using  the  bichromate  stronger — say  one 
in  a  hundred. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  developer  be  made 
up  with  less  of  the  developing  agent  Ihan 
usual — say  half  to  a  quarter — ^keeping 
everything  else  the  same,  thus  enabling 
the  bichromate  to  act  more  effectively. 

It  is  evident  that  this  method  applies 
equally  well  to  bromide  enlargements,  pre- 
suming, of  course,  that  the  paper  gives 
normally  too  hard  a  result,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  that  the  negative  is  too  hard 
to  give  good  results  with  that  particular 
paper. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  finding 
the  right  strength  >Df  the  bichromate  solu- 
tion, and  the  correct  time  of  immersion  to 
suit  a  particular  case,  than  there  is  in  ob- 
taining the  correct  exposure.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  good  margin,  because  detail 
comes  out  first,  and  the  depth  of  shadow  is 
gradually  added  by  continuing  develop- 
ment.   The  one  most  important  defect  in 


bromide  paper  is  thus  removed,  which  is 
the  sudden  transition  from  half-tone  to  the 
deepest  black  obtainable. 

The  necessity  for  similar  control  in  lan- 
tern-slide making  is  not  so  evident  as  in 
bromide  printing,  because  the  time  of  de- 
velopment can  be  varied  to  some  extent  to 
suit  the  negative,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  paper — ^at  least,  not  to  an  extent  which 
is  at  all  satisfactory.  When  using  the  very 
slow  plates — which,  like  the  slow  papers, 
are  best  suited  to  thin  negatives — it  is 
often  found  impossible  to  get  satisfactory 
shadow  detail,  and  a  treatment  similar  to 
that  given  to  the  paper  as  described  will 
be  found  to  soften  the  result  and  bring  out 
all  that  is  desired. 

Lantern  plates  will  require  a  stronger 
solution  of  the  bichromate,  as  the  action 
has  to  extend  over  a  much  greater  scale 
of  densities.  One  part  of  bichromate  in  a 
hundred  is  a  good  strength  with  which  to 
commence,  and  one  minute  immersion. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  results  are 
truthful,  but  any  process  that  necessarily 
starts  with  clear  geatine  for  the  high  lights, 
and  therefore  uses  the  under-exposed  por- 
tion of  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  plate, 
cannot  possibly  be  really  truthful.  There  is 
not  any  marked  variation,  however,  in  the 
correctness  of  representation,  and  a  far 
more  satisfactory  result  ca  nin  many  cases 
be  obtained  with  ease  and  certainty  by 
adopting  the  plan  described. 

The  effect  upon  negative  work  is  much 
more  complicated,  and  has  been  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  paper  referred  to,  read  before 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society. — Photog- 
raphy. 

Collapsible  Cabinet  or  Dark'  Room. 

L.  F.  Wilson,  Inwood,  W.  Va.,  sends  us 
a  description  of  a  portable  dark  room 
which  he  has  invented  and  secured  under 
U.  S.  patent  No.  737,988.  In  use  the  con- 
trivance is  roomy  and  well  ventilated  and 
when  not  in  use  is  quickly  and  easily  folded 
into  small  space  for  storage  or  transporta- 
tion. It  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
professional  or  amateur,  and  aside  from 
photographic  use  may  be  utilized  as  a 
wardrobe  or  closet.  As  Mr.  Wilson  is  so 
occupied  that  he  does  not  care  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture  he  offers  his  patent  for 
sale  outright  or  on  a  part  cash  and  royalty 
basis  to  any  enterprising  manufacturer. 


Ruby  Varnish — ^Bayer. 

In  our  January  number  we  promised  to 
return  to  this,  another  of  the  excellent 
Bayer  photographic  products,  and  after  all 
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sorts  of  likely  uses  and  some  that  could 
hardly  be  classed  as  so,  we  have  nothing  for 
it  but  praise,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  materia  phofographica. 

It  is  evidently  a  solution  of  a  very  tough 
film  giving  pyroxylin  in  alcohol  or  acetone 
and  ether,  colored  with  matter  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  rough  spectroscopic  ex- 
amination we  were  able  to  make,  transmits 
only  the  red,  and  so  capable  of  making  the 
safest  of  "safe  lights"  for  the  dark  room. 
Old  collodion  workers,  alas!  growing 
fe\ver  and  fewer  every  day,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  coating  plates  of  any  size,  and 
the  modern  photographer  may  do  it  as 
easily  after  a  little  practice.  He  may  use 
syrup  of  a  suitable  consistence  to  practice 
with  because  cheaper  and  less  volatile. 
Taking  the  plate  by  the  near  left  corner  in 
the  left  hand;  if  small,  by  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  merely,  but  if  large,  then  by 
the  thumb  above  and  all  four  fingers  below. 
Holding  the  plate  level,  a  pool  of  the  syrup 
is  poured  in  the  centre,  and  he  will  soon 
know  just  how  much  is  required  for  any 
size,  and  by  gently  tilting  made  to  flow 
first  to  the  corner  next  the  thumb,  then  to 
the  far  left  corner,  then  to  the  far  right, 
and  lastly,  to  the  near  right,  at  the  same 
time  tilting  or  raising  the  plate  so  as  to 
make  the  surplus  syrup  flow  back  into  the 
bottle.  During  this  last  part  of  the  opera- 
tion the  plate  must  be  gently  rocked  to 
and  fro  to  prevent  the  syrup  or  varnish 
running  into  ridges,  and  when  nearly  the 
last  drop  has  left  the  plate  it  should  be 
returned  to  the  level  and  allowed  to  set, 
after  which  it  is  reared  up  to  dry  in  a  place 
free  from  dust.  After  a  very  little  practice  it 
will  be  found  quite  easy  to  coat  plates  up 
to  ?ay.  12  by  10,  large  enough  for  any  dark 
room  light.  Should  the  varnish  become 
too  thick  it  may  be  thinned  with  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol  or  acetone,  and  wher- 
ever one  coat  is  not  dark  enough  it  will  be 
easy  to  give  a  second,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  is  quite  dry.  Those  who 
do  not  care  to  learn  how  to  coat  by  pour- 
ing on,  may  apply  the  varnish  with  a  brush, 
but  the  work  will  not  be  so  fine  to  look  at 
although  equally  efficient. 

Nor  need  it  be  confined  to  glass;  cloth 
or  paper  will  answer  just  about  as  well, 
and  for  the  coating  of  either  we  have  found 
nothing  better  than  a  pad  of  flannel,  a  pool 
of  the  varnish  being  poured  in  the  centre 
and  rapidly  spread  by  the  pad.  Such  cloth 
or  paper  may  afterwards  be  made  more 
translucent  by  a  coating  of  oil  or  vaseline 
without  interfering  with  their  non-actinic 
quality. 

Another  and  most  important  use  for  the 


varnish  is  in  the  backing  of  plates.  One 
of  the  many  puzzles  connected  with  pho- 
tography is  why,  when  the  eflPect  of  proper 
backing  is  so  well  understood,  so  many 
photographers  continue  to  use  unbacked 
plates.  A  single  experiment  will  convince 
any  one  of  the  fact  that  the  detail,  the 
crispness,  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the 
image  on  a  backed  plate  is  far  ahead  of 
that  on  an  unbacked  one;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  varnish  is  so  simple  that  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  it.  A 
dozen  plates  may  be  backed  in  almost  half 
as  many  minutes,  and  as  the  varnish  dries 
rapidly,  enough  for  a  month's  holiday  may 
be  backed  and  repacked  in  an  evening;  and 
when  it  comes  to  its  removal  it  practically 
removes  itself,  the  whole  coming  off  in  the 
form  of  a  skin  within  a  few  seconds  after 
being  covered  with  the  developer. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  alleged 
necessity  for  the  backing  being  of  the  same 
degree  of  refrangibility  as  the  glass,  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  and  whatever  the  re- 
frangibility of  the  varnish  may  be,  it  does 
the  work  as  well  as  any  backing  that  we 
have  ever  tried,  and  we  have  tried  all  that 
are  on  the  market  and  dozens  that  never 
had  that  honor;  while  its  application  is 
easier  and  its  removal  very  much  easier 
than  any.  And  that  easy  removal  has 
another  advantage,  it  makes  the  desire  for 
daylight  development  possible  without  fur- 
ther trouble  than  placing  the  plate  in  the 
tray  and  covering  it  with  the  developer, 
the  coloring  matter  coming  into  the  solu- 
tion so  quickly  and  being  so  non-actinic 
that  white  light  cannot  reach  it. 

Then  those  who  have  electricity  laid  on, 
or  who  bother  themselves  with  storage 
batteries  and  small  bulbs,  have  only  to  dip 
those  bulbs  into  the  varnish,  the  mouths 
of  the  bottles  being  wide  enough  for  the 
purpose,  to  have  perfectly  safe  lights. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Ruby  Varnish  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  things  that  a  pho- 
tographer could  have  in  his  materia  photo- 
graphica. 

We  are  indebted  to  Photography  for  the 
accompanying  cut,  showing  the  results  of 
experiment  with  Ruby  Varnish  backing 
carried  out  by  T.  Thorne  Baker,  and  quote 
his  own  words  as  follows: 

To  show  the  actual  results.  I  give  six 
photographs,  numbered  i  to  6,  i  to  2,  3 
and  4,  5  and  6  being  comparative  pairs. 
The  test  employed  was  a  Chapman-Jones 
pensitometer,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  being 
laid  on  the  back  of  the  plate  during  each 
exposure  to  facilitate  reflective  halation. 

Figs.  I  and  2  show  two  plates  exposed 
for  thirty  seconds  at  one  foot  from  a 
standard    candle,    and    developed    exactly 
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alike.  No.  i,  needless  to  say,  was  the  here  the  advantage  of  using  the  varnish 
backeil  one.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  next.  is  very  visible.  In  Figs.  5  and  6  we  have 
there  is  no  diffusion,  because  the  plate  used  the  plate  tefler  inverted,  with  the  re- 
tester  was  put  film  to  film  against  the  suit  that  the  light  has  diffused  freely.  But 
plate,  and  consequently  there  was  perfect  this  diffusion,  due  to  non-conlaet  of  the 
contact  between  plate  and  meter.  Figs.  3  "negative"  (i.  e,,  the  plate  tester),  and  the 
and  4  are  two  plates,  both  abnormally  over-  plate  must  n&t  be  confounded  with  the  ir- 
exposed  (150  seconds),  but  restrained  in  radiation  halation  apparent  in  the  numbers 
development  by  means  of  acetone  sulphite:  I,  2,  3  in  Fi|f  3. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE  NO.  2. 

To  the  Photographic  Fraternity. 

It  having  reached    the   ears  of  several  Your   Executive    Board    never     knew 

members  of  the   Executive   Board   of  the  such  a  word  as  fail;  in  fact,  we  had  to  ask 

Photographers'   Association    of    America  a  back  number  photographer  how  to  spell 

that  the  report  is  going  the  rounds  that  the  word,  and  to  the  end  that  our  coming 

there  is  to  be  no  National  Convention  this  National  Convention  will  so  far  surpass 

year,  owing    to    its    being    World's    Fair  anything  ever  given,  we  have  secured  the- 

year,  and  your    eneculive    board    having  Forest  Park  University  Hotel    (which  is 

planned  for  a  convention  that  will  far  sur-  located    within    a    stone's    throw    of    the 

pass  any  ever  given,  as  the  Secretary  of  World's  Fair  Grounds),  to  take  care  of  our 

said  Board  I  wish  to  emphatically  deny  photographic  friends,  and  in  which  to  hold 

such  rumors.  our  meetings. 
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It  is  the  intentions  of  the  Board  that 
only  morning  sessions  be  held  and  the 
afternoons  to  be  given  to  seeing  the  fair, 
and  visilinn  the  art  halls,  where  we  will 
have  capable  artists  to  deliver  lectures  on 
the  many  line  works  of  art  therein. 

This  alone  will  be  a  very  instructive 
feature  of  the  convention  and  every  one 
will  profit   immensely   by  the   instructions 

The  greatest  National  Convention  ever 
held  will  convene  in  St.  Louis  during  tht 
first  week  in  October,  from  the  3rd  to  the 
3th  inclusive. 

This  will  be  just  before  your  holiday 
work  begins,  and  you  will  have  every  op- 
portunity to  gain  new  ideas  and  the  Lord 


treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  R.  Barrows,  1877 
Dorchester  avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  show- 
ing that  you  are  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing. Upon  receipt  of  same  you  can  write 
to  Mr.  J.  J.  Grafton,  lessee  and  manager, 
care  Forest  Park  University  Hotel,  stat- 
ing when  you  want  to  come  and  that  you 
are  a  member  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America;  he  will  then  set  aside 
as  many  rooms  as  you  will  want  for  that 
week  and  same  will  be  at  your  disposal 
during  the  convention  week.  Under  no 
other  condilions  Ti'iil  you  be  able  to  secure 
these  accommodations. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  executive  board 
have  promised  you  the  grandest  and  best 
convention  ever  held,  ani  to   redeem  that 


help  the  fellow  that  does  not  try  to  help 

It  will  be  painful  for  you  to  have  to  ad- 
mit to  your  artistic  patrons  that  you  did 
not  see  the  works  of  art  at  the  grandest 
exhibition  of  that  nature  ever  held  in  this 
country,  but  by  taking  in  the  Fair  you  can 
also  lake  in  the  greatest  convention  and 
thereby  kilt  the   two  proverbial  birds. 

Kates  have  been  secured  at  the  Forest 
Park  University  Hotel  which  will  be  much 
lower  than  any  rate  secured  elsewhere,  but 
this  rate  is  for  members  of  the  Association 

To  secure  these  rates  as  well  as  to  secure 
accommodations  in  advance  (or  conven- 
tion week,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  be 
furnished  with  a  certified  receipt  from  the 


promise  every  member  of  said  board  is 
working  night  and  day  to  see  that  same  is 
fulfilled. 

Our  Official  Journal  will  be  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever,  and  woe  to  the 
one  who  fails  to  receive  a  copy  of  same. 
It  will  be  yours  for  the  asking,  if  you  are 
in  good  standing. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  would  like 
to  say  to  you  this  trip,  but  lack  of  time  and 
space  forbids.  However,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  visit  many  of  the  State  conventions 
this  year  and  I  will  tell  you  more  when  I 

With  very  best  regards,  I  beg  to  rtmain, 
Cordially  and  fraternally  yours, 
Geo.  G.  Holloway, 
Sec'y  P.  A.  of  A„  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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Cen.ra.N.  Y.     Tlltt 


atuched  ID  the  buk  of  emch 


ta  Dr.  John  Nicol,  TioEi 


1715  and  1716.  C.  F,  Clarke. — "The 
Descried  Hiit"  and  "Auiumn."  We  make 
these  an  exception,  noticing  both  in  one 
month,  one  set  oi  observations  answering 
for  both.  And  both  are  fine  examples  of 
pictorial  photography  if  any  picture  can 
be  called  fine  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  the  needed  atmosphere,  the  distance  be- 
ing quite  as  sharp  and  as  well  defined  as 
ihe  foreground.  Nor  is  the  placing  of  the 
deserted  hut  quite  as  we  should  like,  the 
horizon  line  dividing  the  print  in  two  eijuai 
parts,  and  it  is  all  the  more  the  pity  since 
the  sky  is  peculiarly  beautiful.  The  plac- 
ing of  autumn  is  belter,  but  we  should 
have  toned  down  the  all  too  flat  sky.  mak- 
ing it  just  a  shade  darker  from  the  zenith 
down.  Judging  from  the  appearance,  we 
are  inclined  to  suppose  that  a  stop  too 
small  was  employed,  and  that  I- r  1 ,  or 
at  most  f-16,  would  have  given  a  much  bet- 


ter result  in  the  matter  of  atmosphere. 
Taking  them  all  in  all,  however,  they  are, 
as  we  already  said,  excellent  examples  of 
pictorial  photography  of  what  may  be 
called  the  naturalistic  variety. 

1717.  W.  J.  McGuftage-— '^Off  Escana- 
ha."  a  sail-boat  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
edge  of  a  6x4^^  print  is  so  badly  placed 
that  only  heroic  trimming  can  make  it 
pleasing.  Instead  of  a  nearly  square,  we 
should  have  trimmed  it  a  narrow  panel 
of  about  2'Ax5,  the  sky  at  present,  al- 
though very  good,  is  much  too  top-heavy. 
Rut  for  the  wrong  placing  of  the  boat  and 
the  top-heavy  sky  we  should  have  said  it 
was  a  really  fine  representation  of  ''a  gray 
day."  Kindly,  in  future  attend  to  the  in- 
structions at  the  head  of  this  column. 

1718.  Herman  Dorner,  N.  Y.— "Name 
Writing  lo— "  is  a  very  good  example  of 
'"Professinnal"  portraiture,  that  is,  a  por- 
trait made  to  please  the  sitter,  and  in  which 
the  dress  and  certain  accessories  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  face  of  the  fig- 
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ure.  The  eye  is  at  once  attracted  and  held 
by  the  exquisite  detail  and  light  and  shade 
of  the  dress  and  the  cover  on  the  table,  and 
finds  difficulty  in  giving  attention  to  that 
which  should  be  the  objective  point  of  the 
picture.  The  fault  is  in  the  lighting,  too 
strong  on  the  face  and  bust,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  is  a  perfect  want  of  texture 
in  both.  We  have  tried  and  tried  to  look 
at  it  as  a  portrait,  but  each  time  the  eye 
i;,  willy  nilly.  attracted  to  and  retained  by 
the  dress  and  table  cover. 


In  spite  of  that  however  it  is  just  such  as 
is  being  made  by  thousands  of  successlul 
professional  phologrnphers  and  is  being 
paid  for  and  admired  by  lens  of  thousands 
of  their  customers:  and  if  your  aim  was  no 
higher  than  that  you  have  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, 

i^rg.  E.  L.  Grimes. — The  unnamed  print 
is  a  good  subject  from  an  unsuitable  point 
of  view,  the  roadway  leading  too  much  in 
the  centre  and  the  masses  of  foliage  on 
each  side  too  equally  balanced  so  that  the 
print  may  be  cut  into  two  parts,  each  be- 
ing exactly  like  the  other.  A  few  feel 
either  to  the  right  or  left  would  have  made 
all  the  difference.  Nor  is  the  photography 
up  to  the  mark,  there  being  neither  light 
nor  shade  in  the  true  sense  of  the  terms, 
nothing  but  a  uniform  dark  and  light  gray; 


probably  arising  from  under  development 
of  the  negative. 

1720.  E.  G.  S..  ZiON  CiTV?— (We  give  the 
place  because  we  cannot  even  guess  at  the 
name.)  The  snow  scene  is  far  from  a  suc- 
cess, snow  never  being  properly  repre- 
sented by  an  unbroken  expanse  of  white 
paper  as  it  is  here;  and  the  subject  is  such 
as  you  would  not  have  thought  of  photo- 
graphing but  for  it.  .As  it  is,  however,  it 
might  have  been  made  a  passable  photo- 
graph. Exposed  early  in  the  morning  or 
lale  ill  the  afternoon  when  the  shadows 
were  long,  both  of  the  trees  and  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface;  and  then  devel- 
oped so  as  to  keep  the  various  lights  each 
at  its  relative  density.  The  other  and 
much  belter  print  in  our  next. 

1721.  EncAR  CouRTwRiCHT,— "A  Win- 
ter Morning"  is  considerably  belter  than 
most  of  the  snow  scenes  that  have  come 
this  season  although  its  value  is  lessened 
by  the  printing  under  a  fancy  mask  which 
lakes  the  eye  up  to  the  top  corners  making 
one  wonder  what  those  curves  are  doing 
there.  The  long  shadows  and  trodden 
footpath  are  the  making  of  the  picture  and 
it  only  needs  about  an  inch  trimmed  from 
the  all  too  large  and  vacant  foreground  to 
make  it  a  really  good  example  of  snow 
photography.  And  good  as  it  is,  it  would 
have  been  very  much  better  if  you  had 
gone  a  little  nearer,  near  enough  to  give  it 
on  a  scale  a  third  larger  than  it  is. 

1722.  C.  E.  C,  K.— You  have  in  ihe  un- 
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named  print  an  excellent  subject  although 
yoit  have  not  made  the  best  of  it.  In  the 
first  place,  the  point  of  view  would  have 
been  better  a  little  to  the  right  so  as  to 
have  prevented  the  all  too  equal  quantity 
of  water  on  each  side,  and  to  have  got 
rid  .of  the  larger  tree  on  the  right  which 
nor'onlj'  too  closely  repeats  the  line  of  the 
margin,  but  is  also  too  strongly  reflected 
in  the  watet.  "Then,  such  reflections  are 
always  objectionable  and  should  be  pre- 
vented by  disturbing  the  water  just  before 
exposure;  an  object,  the  reflection  of  which 
is  as  clearly  defined  as  itself  can  hardly 
be  considered  pictorial  in  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  word.  And,  lastly,  there  are  neither 
lights  nor  shades  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
terms,  but  an  almost  universal  flatness  as 
if  from  over  exposure  and  unsuitable  de- 
velopment. It  is,  however,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, an  excellent  selection,  with  the  s 
what  rare  charm  of  atmosphere,  and  prob- 
ably intensification  would  give  the  neces- 
sary contrast,  and  by  the  trimming  off  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
right  you  may  have  a  really  fine  picture. 

1723-  Cari,  Krebs.— -Her  Valentine," 
two  little  girls,  one  reaching  with  difficulty 
so  as  to  drop  a  letter  into  a  wayside  letter 
box  to  which  we  have  taken  ihe  liberty  of 


giving  this  title,  is  a  very  satisiac 
duction  in  spite  of  Ihe  curious  pi 
that  seems  to  make  her  stand  o 
walk  with  the  whole  breadth  of  a 


tween  her  and  the  box,  the  cover  of  which 
she  Ufts  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other 
she  is  about  to  drop  in  the  letter.  The 
pose  of  the  figure  is  so  good,  the  placing 
so  perfect,  and  the  effect  so  satisfying, 
that  one  does  not  think  of  analyzing  it  or 
questioning  the  arrangement.  It  is  a  sepia 
print  on  rough  paper,  a  genre  picture  that 
we  like  very  much. 

1724.  J.  C.  Van  Newkirk.— "Cheax 
River."  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  in 
favor  of  this  composition.  A  horizon  hne 
in  the  centre  divides  the  print  into  about 
two  equal  parts,  which  is  a  mistake  to  be- 
gin with;  nor  is  there  anything  worth  di- 
viding. Above  and  below  that  line  there 
is  what  seems  to  be  a  mountain;  the  moun- 
tain itself  above  and  its  reflection  below 
and  the  one  is  just  as  well  defined  as  the 
other.  Then,  above  and  below  there  is 
little  else  than  white  paper;  nothing  where 
the  sky  should  be,  and  the  same  only  a 
little  darkened  where  there  should  be 
water,  although  that  is  only  guessed  at  by 
the  reflection;  and  neither  sky  nor  water 
are  properly  represented  by  white  or  even 
slightly  shaded  paper.  But  close  to  the 
right  margin,  about  the  weakest  place  for 
the  purpose,  is  a  figure  and  some  foUage, 
enough,  with  the  stones  and  wreckage 
amongst  which  she  stands,  to  have  made  a 
picture.  You  have  been  loo  ambitious, 
have  included  a  large  space  of,  as  repre- 
sented, worthless  material,  and  squeezed 
into  a  comer  the  only  matter  of  value  in 
Ihe  composition.  But.  worthless  as  it  is 
as  a  whole,  when  cut  in  two,  the  right  half 
makes  a  fairly  good  thing,  and  would  have 
been  altogether  good  had  the  lady  not  been 
so  interested  in  being  photographed;  been 
giving  attention  to  the  irregular  matter 
amongst  which  she  walks  instead  of  star- 
ing into  the  camera.  The  face  is  no  doubt, 
pretty,  but  we  would  have  taken  that  for 
.c;ranted  and  'liked  her  much  better  had  it 
been  turned  the  other  way. 

We  know  this  kind  of  subject  well,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  nature;  but  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  disappointing 
after  having  passed  through  the  camera. 

1725.  Walter    D.    Brown.— In    what 

looks  like  a  little  church,  a  tree  with  per- 
fectly white  branches,  and  a  foreground  of 
white  paper  is  the  result  of  15  minutes  ex- 
posure to  '"electric  light  illumination."  The 
same  subject  a  thousand  times  better  rep- 
resented could  have  been  got  by  an  ex- 
posure of  a  second  or  less  during  the  day; 
and  we  cannot  see  why  time  and  good  ma- 
terial should  be  wasted  in  making  a  poor 
thing,  when  the  more  valuable  item  of  the 
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1726.  P.  A.  Hesse.— "Afternoon  Shad- 
ows" just  misses  being  one  of  the  best 
snow  scenes  that  we  have  seen  during  the 
winter.  The  subject,  although  hardly 
worth  photographing  but  (or  the  snow,  is 
redeemed  by  the  beautiful  shadows  at  just 
the   right  angle;   but  we   never  saw   snow 


so  dark  unless  in  the  city  a  day  or  two 
after  it  had  fallen,  nor  trees  so  black  at  any 
time.  Intensification  of  the  negative  may 
give  a  more  natural  looking  print,  or  even 
deeper  printing  as  it  is,  but  longer  expos- 
ure and  careful  development  would  have 
been  better  than  either.  Masses  of  snow 
with  dark  trees  in  or  near  the  foreground 


as  here,  cannot  be  successfully  rendered 
without  a  fulll  exposure.  In  speaking  of 
the  exposure  for  such  subjects,  Osborne 
Yellott,  in  the  Photo-Miniature,  says,  "The 
exposure  must  be  full  enough  to  give  full 
detail  in  the  darker  objects,  and  the  con- 
trasts must  be  obtained  largely  in  the  de- 
velopment." 

1727.  F.  Solomon. — Your  "A  Southern 
River"  is  a  charming  little  picture,  too 
charming  indeed  to  be  confined  to  such  a 
small  size,  and  as  it  would  bear  enlarging 
admirably,  you  should  not  rest  till  you 
have  it  up  to  about  10x8,  The  subject  is 
beautifully  selected  and  the  placing  or  com- 
position perfect,  the  only  fault  being  the 
all  too  white  sky  which  could  be  easily 
toned  down. 

1728.  W.  H.  LucKHAUPT.  —  "Avon 
Ridge"  is  an  excellent  subject  from  a  well 
selected  viewpoint,  but  the  photography 
might  have  been  very  much  belter.  It 
looks  as  if  taken  in  the  grayest  of  gray 
days  with  neither  'light  nor  shade,  all  one 
uniform  gray  tone.  Judging  from  its  ap- 
pearance, we  should  say  thai  development 
of  the  negative  had  not  been  carried  far 
enough  to  give  the  necessary  contrast,  and 
if  so,  intensification  would  improve  it 
greatly.  "Full  opening,"  in  speaking  of  the 
lens  means  very  little,  lenses  in  general 
use  varying  all  the  way  from  f-S,  say.  to 
t-16,  the  one  being  eight  times  faster  than 
the  other. 
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Camera  Club  of  Kew  York. 

The  regular  monthly  business  meeting  of 
the  club  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  gth.    President  Crosby  presided. 

The  secretary  reported  for  the  board  of 
trustees  that  three  active  members  had 
been  elected  during  the  previous  month 
and  two  non-resident  members,  one  mem- 
ber had  been  dropped. 

For  the  print  committee  he  reported  that 
a  special  exhibition  of  prints  the  work  of 
Elias  Goldensky  was  on  the  walls  and 
would  continue  until  February  27,  1904. 
The  collection  comprised  fifty  prints,  most- 
ly in  carbon  and  platinum. 

The  club  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a 
linating  committee  of  five  members, 
;  of  whom  should  be  members  of  the 


board  of  trustees.  Those  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  were  Edward 
Heim,  Harry  B.  Reid,  A.  K.  Boursault, 
L.  M.  MeCormick  and  H.  T.  Lockwood. 

The  secretary  read  a  communication 
from  the  Missouri  Camera  Club,  No.  1  N. 
Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  relative  to  the 
question  of  free  admittance  and  use  of  4x5 
inch  cameras  without  tripods  at  the  1904 
St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  The  club  voted  to 
co-operate  in  the  movement  and  urge  upon 
the  authorities  the  necessity  of  such  a  con- 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Galipou  for  his  offer  to  give  tickets  of  ad- 
mission to  members  for  the  International 
Billiard  Tournament  soon  to  be  held  in 
this  city.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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On  February  6th  at  ihe  Saturday  night 
social  entertainment  of  the  club,  Mr.  D.  L. 
Elmendorf  explained  the  methods  he  em- 
ployed In  making  small  pictures  suitable 
for  moving  picture  machines. 

On  February  13th  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  club  occurred  at  the  New  York  Ath- 
:    Club   house;   President    Crosby   pre- 


sided, 


'ith    Pre 


ident 


Wor 


,    of 


5  athletic  club  by  hi; 
official  guests  were  President  Butterfield, 
of  ih«  Orange  Camera  Club,  and  ex-Presi- 
dent Plumb,  of  the  same  club;  Commodore 
Kane,  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf  and  others 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  were  present. 
Impromptu  toasts  and  remarks  were  made 
by  the  two  presidents.  Mr.  Butterfield  and 
Mr.  £.  Steichen,  and  others.  It  was  a 
very  enjoyable  affair.  There  were  about 
seventy  present. 

On  i^ebruary  17th  the  Interchange  slides 
of  the  Hartford,  Philadelphia  and  Portland 
societies  were   exhibited   and   were  appre- 

On  February  18th  an  illustrated  lecture 
by  Malcolm  Stuart  on  "The  Austrian  Em- 
pire" was  given;  the  slides  shown  were 
the  work  of  Mr.  Stuart. 

On  February  23d  Mr.  Arthur  Hewitt 
gave  a  lecture  on  "Here  and  There  In  the 
Life  of  an  Illustrator." 

The  annual  aucti'm  sale  of  the  club  oc- 
curs on  March  lOth'. 


The  Lantern  Slide  Cup  competition  for 
the  "Lantern  Slide  Champion  Cup"  closes 
on  March  j8th.  The  cup  was  presented  in 
1897  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz.  Slides  taking 
prizes  prior  to  January  1,  1904,  are  not 
eligible. 

The  nominating  committee  appointed  at 
the  February  meeting  of  the  club  has 
agreed  upon  the  following  ticket  to  be 
voted  for  in  April. 

President,  Frederick  E.  Ives;  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  Lee  Ferguson;  secretary,  John  B. 
Kerfoot;  treasurer,  B.  B.  Minis.  Trustees 
for  three  years,  Louis  B.  Schram,  A.  K. 
Boursault;  trustees  for  one  year,  W.  E. 
Wilmerding,  Eduard  J.  Steichen. 

The  club  has  just  installed  a  very  com- 
plete enlarging  am>aratus  especially  manu- 
factured by  the  Folmer  &  Sehwing  Mfg. 
Co.,  which  has  been  set  up  in  the  bromide 
room.  The  old  condenser  has  been  re- 
moved and  a  ground  glass  substituted 
for  it.  In  place  of  the  arc  light  a  Cooper- 
Hewitt  mercury  vapor  electric  light  has 
been  installed  with  a  series  of  tubes  ar- 
ranged to  equally  illuminate  the  ground 
glass  10x12  inches  in  size,  and  the  nega- 
tives are  placed  in  front  of  it,  in  a  special 
slide  holder  the  handle  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration  pro- 
jecting out  from  one  side  of  the  rear  of  the 
camera.  The  negative  holder  has  a  re- 
volving plate  carrier  permitting  the  nega- 
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tive  to  be  rotated  in  its  same  plane  whereby 
an  image  located  on  the  negative  at  an 
angle  may  be  correctly  aligned  on  the 
screen. 

The  camera  has  a  rising  front  and  a 
front  focusing  thumb  screw  and  shaft  which 
is  connected  by  a  bevel  gear  at  the  rear 
with  a  vertical  shaft  and  a  second  bevel 
gear  at  the  bottom  to  a  long  focusing  shaft 
that  runs  between  the  two  enlarging  screen 
ways  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
shown  in  the  picture,  on  this  shaft  is  a 
good  sized  hand  hold  for  easily  revolving 
it,  and  enables  the  operator  when  making 
a  large  enlargement  to  closely  view  the 
enlarged  image  and  adjust  the  focus  by 
rotating  the  long  focusing  shaft  with  the 
right  hand. 

The  large  enlarging  screen  is  built  up  of 
layers  of  wood  and  solidly  braced  at  the 
back  and  runs  on  roller  bearings  on  the 
parallel  ways  so  that  its  adjustment  to  or 
from  the  lens  is  easily  and  quickly  made. 
It  is  solidly  mounted  so  that  there  is  no 
vibration. 

The  face  of  the  board  has  spring  pressed 
wood  strips  for  holding  the  sheet  of  paper 
in  position  instead  of  the  usual  thumb 
tacks.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  effective 
way  of  holding  the  sheet.  The  base  of 
the  board  has  a  circular  rack  on  one  side 
for  revolving  the  board  in  a  horizontal 
plane  to  compensate  for  any  defective  lines 
in  the  negative  and  straighten  them  on  the 
screen,  also  there  is  a  worm  thumb  screw 
in  the  base  for  tilting  the  board  in  a  verti- 
cal plan  to  enable  the  operator  to 
straighten  any  converging  vertical  lines  in 
the  negative. 

Every  facility  is  thus  aflforded  for  making 
all  the  adjustments  quickly  and  with  mathe- 
matical exactness  and  without  loss  of  time. 

The  base  of  the  apparatus  is  solidly  built 
and  the  long  base  board  at  the  bottom  af- 
fords a  convenient  place  to  hold  negatives 
and  plate  holders.  The  club  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  being  able  to  provide  for  its 
members  such  fine  up-to-date  enlarging 
equipment. 


California  Camera  Club. 

The  California  Camera  Club  has,  in 
sending  out  the  following  circular  which 
will  speak  for  itself,  introduced  a  new  fea- 
ture, the  adoption  of  which  might  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  other  clubs.  It  is 
headed  "We  Want  Outing  Negatives,"  and 
is  as  follows: 

"The  outings  of  the  Camera  Club  have 
been  an  important  feature  ever  since  its 
organization.  Many  members  have  par- 
ticipated in  them  from  time  to  time,  and 


hundreds  of  excellent  negatives  secured. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  our  next  Pay 
Show,  to  be  given  m  February  or  March, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
a  collection  of  slides  to  be  obtained  from 
these  negatives,  and  we  believe  that  noth- 
ing in  the  pictorial  line  would  prove  more 
generally   attractive. 

"If  you  have  participated  in  any  of  these 
outings  will  you  not  look  over  the  nega- 
tives thus  obtained  and  select  such  as.  in 
your  judgment,  would  prove  of  the  great- 
est interest,  especially  those  of  a  personal 
and  humorous  character?  Leave  these  at 
the  club  rooms  with  Miss  Voy,  with  a 
memorandum  showing  when  e^ch  was 
taken,  with  such  additional  data  as  could 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  descriptive 
lecture. 

"This  is  a  duty  you  owe  the  Club,  and 
we  trust  that  you  wJll  promptly  respond 
and  thus  aid  in  making  our  coming  Pay 
Show  a  howling  success." 


Exhibition    of   Pictures    by    Clarence    H 
White  in  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Photography  is  steadily  forging  ahead 
to  its  true  level  among  the  fine  arts,  as 
witness  the  invitation  exhibit  of  the  work 
of  Clarence  H.  White  last  month  at  the 
Pratt  Institute  art  galleries. 

Mr.  White  is  an  "impressionist,"  whose 
work  bears  the  stamp  of  originality  and 
sincerity.  Its  unity  of  purpose  and  treat- 
ment gives  it  a  distinctly  individual  charac- 
ter and  imparts  to  it  a  most  marked  style. 
Realists  will  not  admire  this  style — they 
will  probably  condemn  his  fondness  for 
working  in  subdued  and  minor  tones,  and 
call  his  work  "fuzzy" — "fuzzy"  or  not,  it 
is  certainly  artistic. 

"Impressionists,"  on  the  other  hand, 
will  find  it  interesting  and  even  masterful 
in  composition.  Furthermore,  they  will 
see  in  it  the  distinct  evidence  of  thought 
and  design.  For  example:  The  "Lady  with 
Venus,"  is  clearly  suggested  by  the  lines 
of  the  statuette,  and  appears  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  create  a  decorative  portrait  in  a 
firm,  forceful,  simple  manner.  His  child 
studies  are  also  excellent  and  bring  out  all 
that  delicate  imaginary  for  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  famous. 

Now,  while  Mr.  White's  prints  are  inter- 
esting, not  all  are  pleasing.  Some  are 
hard  of  line,  rough  in  tone  and  faulty  in 
composition — yet  as  these  exhibitions  are 
designed  to  show  a  man's  faulty  work  as 
well  as  his  best,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
dwelling  at  length  upon  his  few  imperfec- 
tions. 

While  some  of  his  pictures  fail  to  excite 
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more  than  momentary  interest,  all  of  them 
challenge  the  respect  due  to  serious  and 
thoughtful  work. 

Mr.  White's  work  is  too  refined,  too  deli- 
cate, to  appeal  directly  to  popular  approval, 


but  it  is  nevertheless  valuable  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  more  poetic  and  artistic  prin- 
ciples than  are  shown  in  the  direct  repro- 
duction of  what  is  merely  obvious  to  the 
uncultured  taste. 


OUR  TABLE. 


Books   for   review    and    apparatus    and   material   for  examination    and  report   to  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol 
Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Exhibition  op  the  Work  of  the 
Photo-Secession. — From  a  catalogue  got 
up  in  tiie  style  of  the  Photo-Secession, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is 
thoroughly  artistic,  we  learn  that  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  work  of  that  body  was  held 
in  the  Corcoran  Art  Galleries  in  Washing- 
ton under  the  auspices  of  the  Capital 
Camera  Club;  and  if  that  band  of  true  pic- 
torialists  did  nothing  else  than  to  make 
such  exhibitions  possible  they  would  be 
doing  a  work  for  which  they  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  photog- 
raphy as  a  means  of  pictorial  expression. 

The  exhibition  includes  159  exhibits  by  37 
exhibitors,  beginning  with  Abbott  and  end- 
ing with  Willard;  and  although,  judging 
from  what  we  have  already  seen,  there  is 
some  of  the  work  above  or  beyond  our 
comprehension,  there  will  have  been  much 
that,  had  it  been  possible,  we  should  have 
gone  far  to  see. 

The  catalogue  is  illustrated  by  Steichen's 
portrait  of  Sadakichi  Hartman,  and  read- 
ers of  Camera  Work  will  recognize  at  a 
glance  that  the  artist  has  caught  the  very 
soul  of  this  dreamer  of  dreams.  "The 
Rose,"  by  Eva  Watson-Schutze  has  also 
been  reproduced;  and  as  a  study  of  lines  in 
a  decorative  panel  it  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  work  of  even  the  most  popu- 
lar artist  of  the  palette  and  brush. 

*    ♦    * 

A  Pinhole  Portrait. — From  J.  A.  An- 
derson comes  a  portrait,  the  result  of  an 
exposure  of  75  seconds  through  a  needle- 
hole;  and  of  such  excellent  technique  that 
not  even  the  oft  quoted  expert  could  guess 
that  it  was  not  the  product  of  a  lens. 
Seventy-five  seconds,  and  without  a  head- 
rest, is  a  long  time  to  sit;  but,  as  the  gen- 
tleman represented  observes,  while  he 
needed  a  head-rest  at  18  for  an  exposure 
of  30  seconds,  by  7^  he  had  so  settled  down 
as  to  able  to  do  without  it  for  75.  The  only 
fault  we  find  with  the  portrait  is  the  dead 
black  background  with  its  lack  of  distance 
between  it  and  the  figure.  We  reproduce 
it  on  another  page  as  an  encouragement 


to  those  whose  finances  are  below  the 
reach  of  a  lens,  although  few  will  be  found 
to  sit  so  long  and  so  steadily  as  Mr.  Ander- 
son without  the  now  almost  obsolete  head- 
rest. 

We  may  add  that  the  "pinhole"  was 
made  with  a  No.  11  needle,  and  that  the 
Cramer  crown  plate  was  six  inches  from 
the  pinhole;  and  that  exposure  was  made 
under  the  bright  sunlight  of  a  July  fore- 
noon, the  figure  being  under  the  shade  of 

a  tree. 

*    *    * 

The  Pittsburg  Camera  Club's  Exhibi- 
tion OF  Pictorial  Photography. — We 
have  to  thank  the  secretary  of  this  com- 
fortably situated  and  energetic  club  for  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Press  View 
of  this  interesting  exhibition,  and  regret, 
remembering  how  excellently  we  were 
treated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  distance 
renders  acceptance  impossible.  We  have, 
however,  done  the  next  best  thing,  made 
arrangements   for   a  report   of   the   show 

which  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

4(     *     * 

From  the  Photo-Secession  Circular 
No.  4. — We  gather  some  idea  of  the  good 
work  that  is  being  done  by  this  band  of 
pictorialists,  and  have  farther  proof  of  the 
untiring  zeal  and  energy  of  its  director, 
Alfred  Stieglitz.  The  exhibition  of  their 
work  at  Washington  was  a  decided  success, 
997  visitors  having  been  in  the  galleries  the 
first  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  four.  As  soon  as  the  Washington  ex- 
hibition closed  the  IS9  pictures  with  153 
added,  went  off  to  Pittsburg  and  are  now 
in  the  Carnegie  Institute  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pittsburg  Camera  Club.  Invitations 
to  exhibit,  or  rather  requests  for  pictures 
have  been  received  from  Haarlem  in  Hol- 
land. The  Salon  committee  of  the  Photo- 
Club  de  Paris,  and  Bradford  in  England, 
and  the  Secessionists  are  requested  to  "get 
busy"  getting  something  new  for  all. 

With  a  view  of  bringing  the  Secession- 
ists more  together  a  monthly  dinner  has 
been  inaugurated,  the  first  of  which  came 
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off  on  January  12th,  and  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess. It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
while,  of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  work  ex- 
hibited by  the  Photo-Secession  is  that  of 
its  members,  it  is  not  altogether  confined  to 
it  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  circular.  "As  has  been  cus- 
tomary with  the  Secession  at  all  impor- 
tant exhibitions  under  its  management 
its  work  shown,  though  limited  to  Ameri- 
can photographers,  included  that  of 
prominent  workers  not  within  its  ranks." 
Those  of  our  readers  who  come  within 
that  category,  and  we  know  that  there 
are  a  goodly  number  although  they  may 
as  yet  be  too  modest  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion, should  bestir  themselves  and  send  ex- 
amples of  their  work  to  the  director  on 
the  chance  of  its  being  accepted,  as,  in  our 
opinion,  no  higher  honor  is  obtainable  in 
the  ranks  of  pictorial  photography  than 
what  is  implied  in  such  acceptance. 


The  Photo-Miniature  No.  57  deals 
with  "Winter  Photography,"  passing 
lightly  over  the  many  things  that  may  be 
done  during  the  winter,  there  being  no 
time  for  them  in  the  summer,  and  devoting 
most  of  its  space  to  the  photographing 
snow  scenes.  Osborne  I.  Yellott  is  the 
author,  and  he  tells  not  only  how  he  does 
it,  but  how  it  is  done  by  many  others; 
leaving  the  reader,  like  the  showman  who 
when  asked  which  was  Napolean  and  which 
Wellington,  replied,  "Which  you  like  my 
little  dears."  Boiled  down,  however,  it 
comes  to  the  old,  old  story,  "expose  for  the 
shadows"  and  look  after  the  lights  in  the 
development.  He  recommends  backed 
orthochromatic  plates,  although  curiously 
enough  because  most  certainly  not  correct, 
he  says,  "For  rapid  exposures,  say  1-25  of 
a  second,  or  under,  backing  is  really  not 
necessary."  Both  theory  and  practice  say 
most  emphatically  that  any  exposure  that 


is  sufficient  to  produce  a  latent  image  is 
sufficient  to  admit  of  the  light  reflected 
from  the  back  to  get  in  its  halating  work. 

Tank  devdopment  comes  in  for  a  well 
deserved  share  of  praise,  as  for  certain 
subjects,  the  weak  image  so  produced 
strengthened  by  local  development,  gives 
better  prints  than  can  be  made  by  any 
other  method.  The  pinhole,  for  snow 
scenes  also  gets  a  good  word,  as  of  all  the 
96  experiments  recorded  on  page  424  it 
gave  the  best  picture. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Photo-Miniature 
No.  57  contains  all  that  need  be  known  of 
snow  photography,  and  the  photographer 
who  cannot  make  a  good  snow  picture 
from  its  instruction  is  unworthy  of  the 
name.  The  only  fault  we  find  with  it  is  the 
use  of  the  meaningless  and  now  obsolete 
U.  S.  numbers,  although  the  author  gen- 
erally follows  them  by  the  focal  fraction 
they  are  intended  to  indicate.  They  are 
both  meaningless  and  useless  unless  their 
meaning  is  committed  to  memory,  that  is 
their  relation  to  their  focal  fractions 
known,  while  the  focal  fraction  tells  at 
once  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know. 


With  The  Camera,  the  monthly  circular 
from  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography, 
has  less  than  usual  of  general  interest  be- 
ing mainly  accounts  of  the  coming  of  for- 
mer pupils,  either  on  friendly  visits  or  for 
further  instruction;  although  a  pleasing 
feature  are  the  many  notices  of  the  success 
of  the  college  graduates  both  as  assistants 
and  on  their  own  account.  The  college 
authorities  are  looking  forward  to  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  October,  when  they 
expect  a  grand  reunion  of  former  pupils; 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed 
as  the  more  one  knows  the  more  anxious 
he  is  to  learn  at  conventions  and  else- 
where. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS. 


Communications  to  the  Editors,  articles  for  Publication  and  everything  connected   with   the  reading  matter 
of  the  Magazine  to  be  sent  to  Dr    John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


On  Things  in  General. 
Dear  Sirs — I  receive  your  magazine  reg- 
ularly from  the  stock  dealer  and  find  many 
good  things  in  its  pages.  Your  article  on 
Exposure  in  the  January  number  meets 
with  my  hearty  approval,  as  we  do  quite  a 
lot  of  work  for  amateurs,  and  when  we  get 
a  batch  of  plates  to  develop  from  those 


snap-shotters  we  are  in  a  quandary  as  to 
how  to  bring  out  even  a  trace  of  an  image. 
The  idea  of  making  snap  shots  with  a  cheap 
lens  working  at  f-i6  under  circumstances 
that  with  a  modern  lens  working  at  f-6,  8, 
at  'least  five  times  faster,  would  require 
from  1-25  or  1-2  a  second,  and  in  dull  days 
considerably  more,  overtiming  being  easily 
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made  right  by  development  with  weak  solu- 
tions. 

But  undertiming  is  not  confined  to  the 
snap-shotting  amateur,  as  notice  in  nearly 
all  the  photgraphic  magazines  that  repro- 
duce prize  pictures  that  they  are  under- 
timed,  the  high  lights  being  dark,  espe- 
cially the  faces  in  portraits  and  groups, 
while  the  children,  with  their  delicate  com- 
plexions and  beautiful  hair,  are  more  like 
Indians  or  Mexicans,  and  the  lens  run  out 
of  focus  m^kes  the  hair  all  run  together; 
and  still  they  call  this  pictorial  photog- 
raphy. 

I  admire  true  pictorial  work  as  much  as 
any  one,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  trashy 
hazy  stuflF  turned  out  by  some  of  our  ama- 
teurs, I  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  met  a  friend  the  other  day  who 
has  become  affected  with  the  Secession 
craze,  and  he  handed  me  a  large  head  of  a 
little  girl  with  beautiful  curls,  saying, 
"what  do  you  think  of  that,  isn't  it  a  prize 
winner?"  to  which  I  replied,  *'it  is  hor- 
rible! not  fit  to  be  shown  to  any  one  but  a 
crazy  amateur  who  knows  no  better.  You 
have  two  beautiful  children,  shall  I  bring 
over  my  camera  and  make  pictures  of  them 
just  in  that  style?  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  put  the  lens  out  of  focus  and  very  much 
undertime  the  exposure  and  there  you  have 
it?"  After  thinking  over  the  matter  for  a 
while  he  replied,  "not  on  your  life,  if  you 
want  to  make  anything  but  a  likeness,"  and 
his  wife  told  me  afterwards  that  on  going 
home  he  threw  all  his  valued  pictorial 
Egyptians,  Indian-Mexican  Maidens  into 
the  fire,  vowing  that  henceforth  he  would 
do  only  good  work  that  he  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  deliver. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  amateurs  laud 
each  new  developer  when  you  know  that 
there  is  only  one  developer,  the  good  old 
stand-by,  Pyro.  Of  course  the  amateur 
says  it  is  dirty  and  filthy,  and  stains  his 
fingers,  and  we  are  quite  willing  that  he 
should  use  any  of  the  others,  but  for  good 
true  work  there  is  nothing  like  the  Pyro. 
I  send  you  my  formula,  although  I  don't 
want  it  published;  and  with  it  and  suitable 
exposure  you  can  make  negatives  that  for 
beauty  and  printing  quality  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. 

In  confirmation  of  your  recent  artic'e 
on  Window  photography,  I  send  you  a 
photograph  of  a  young  lady  violinist  taken 
at  her  home,  which  shows  pretty  clearly 
that  a  studio  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  fine  work.    Respectfuly  yours,  S. 

[Our  correspondent,  a  successful  profes- 
sional photographer,  voices  the  opinion  of 
a  large  number  of  his  class,  and  it  is  only 
natural.     With  a  clientele  whose  object  is 


a  likeness,  often  quite  as  much  of  the  dress 
and  its  appurtenances  as  of  the  features; 
and  with  whom  technique  and  "finish"  is 
the  test  of  excellence,  it  could  hardly  be 
anything  else.  In  photography  perhaps 
more  than  in  anything  else  the  demand 
leads  or  influences  the  supply,  and  it  will 
be  long  before  the  ordinary  visitors  to  the 
photographic  studio  shall  be  satisfied  with 
the  work  of  the  extremists  of  the  pictorial 
school. — Eds.] 

Regarding  Flat-Field  Lenses. 

Dear  Sirs — With  modern  corrected 
lenses  the  focal  plane  is  understood  to  be 
flat,  with  correct  definition  toward  the 
edges  with  the  largest  aperture.  How  far 
is  this  true  for  very  near  objects 

For  instance.  With  an  eight-inch  lens 
and  a  seven-inch  plate,  and  the  image  fo- 
cused full  size,  object  and  plate  are  each  16 
inches  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens 
and  the  ends  of  both  3.5  from  the  centre. 
Hypotenuse  of  triangle  having  sides  16  and 
3.5  being  16.38  as  distance  of  object  and 
plate  at  the  ends.  Conjugate  foci  of  16.38 
being  15.64,  the  latter  is  .74  from  end  of 
plate,  hence  confusion  without  severe  stop- 
ping down.    Is  this  the  correct  view? 

J.  A.  Anderson. 

[A  lens  under  the  conditions  suggested 
by  our  correspondent  is  practically  stopped 
down  to  one-fourth  of  the  area  at  which 
it  works  when  focused  for  practically  paral- 
lel rays,  f-4  say,  becoming  f-8,  and  requir- 
ing just  four  times  the  exposure.  But  per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  who  are  also 
mathematical  opticians  will  kindly  figure 
the  matter  out  mathematically  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  correspondent  and  others  who 
may  be  equally  interested  in  the  subject. — 
Eds.] 


The  BauscH  So  Lomb  Competition. 

Rochester,   N.   Y.,  Feb.  9,   1904, 

Dear  Sirs — I  have  just  received  a  copy  of 
the  American  Amateur  Photographer 
for  November,  1904,  and  note  your  review 
of  the  souvenir,  so  I  am  going  to  impose 
on  your  good  nature  a  little  with  an  ex- 
planation regarding  the  comment  which 
you  make  on  the  number  of  pictures  in  the 
souvenir  produced  with  Plastigmat.  You 
say:  "Next  comes  the  Plastigmat  with 
only  nine,  at  which  we  are  a  little  surprised 
knowing  as  we  do  the  exquisite  work  of 
which  it  is  capable,  both  in  double  and 
single  form."  I  think  the  number  of  prints 
in  the  competition  is  easily  explained  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  making  rapid 
rectilinear  lenses  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
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they  are  supplied  on  practically  every  hand- 
camera  made.  Prints  from  these  lenses 
were  all  eligible  in  our  competition.  We 
have  been  making  the  Zeiss  convertible 
lenses  for  eleven  years  only,  as  these  lenses 
were  placed  upon  the  market  through  us 
in  1892,  and  the  Plastigmat  was  patented 
October,  1900,  but  was  not  placed  on  the 
market  until  June  of  the  following  year, 
so  that  it  has  practically  been  known  to 
the  public  only  a  little  over  two  years. 
Such  being  the  case  it  would  not  seem 
strange  that  there  are  a  great  many  more 
prize  winners  with  the  other  lenses  than 
with  this  very  new  objective. 

In  another  paragraph  you  say:  "Rapid 
Universal  is  credited  with  seven,  Single 
Lens  with  two.  and  the  Zeiss  Convertible 
Protar  with  Telephoto  Attachment  with 
one  each." 

There  has  been  some  confusion  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  term  "Protar,"  and  I 
think  it  might  be  interesting  to  explain  it. 
The  term  'Trotar"  is  a  term  which  has 
been  copyrighted  by  Zeiss,  and  which  is 
applied  to  all  of  their  earliest  types  of 
anastigmatic  lenses.  Zeiss  was  the  first 
to  use  the  term  "anastigmat,"  and  had  in- 
tended to  employ  it  as  a  copyrighted  trade- 
mark designation  for  their  new  improved 
construction.  It  was  decided  by  the  courts 
that  such  a  word  could  not  be  used  in  this 
connection.  Later  on,  manufacturers  find- 
ing that  the  Zeiss  anastigmates  had  at- 
tained such  enormous  prestige  employed 
the  term  "anastigmat"  in  connection  with 
lenses  not  at  all  anastigmatic,  and  the  term 
became  so  common  as  to  really  mean  noth- 
ing. For  this  reason  Zeiss  decided  to  coin 
a  new  term  which  would  be  applied  to  their 
lenses  and  which  could  be  protected  by 
copyright,  and  which  would  mean  to  the 
public,  lenses  of  anastigmatic  construction 
and  perfect  optical  correction,  so  that  now 
what  were  formerlv  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Zeiss  Series  II,  IIA,  III,  IIIA.  IV,  V, 
VII  and  VIIA  Convertible  Anastigmats, 
are  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Zeiss  Protar 
Lenses  of  the  same  series. 

There  is  another  little  point  that  might 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  your  readers, 
and  it  certainly  is  of  interest  to  the  pho- 
tographic trade,  that  is,  the  designation  of 
Zeiss  lenses  manufactured  by  ourselves  and 
by  others.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss,  after  having  com- 
pleted their  series  of  anastigmats,  placed 
the  manufacture  of  them  for  various  coun- 
tries in  the  hands  of  the  most  competent 
manufacturers  to  be  found  in  the  respective 
territories,  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company  being  the  firm  selected  for  Amer- 
ica.   The  optical  formulx  and  a  sample  set 


of  Zeiss  lenses  were  placed  in  our  hands 
with  instructions  as  to  the  methods  which 
Zeiss  had  employed  in  producing  them. 
We  were  required  to  make  a  sample  series 
which  were  submitted  to  Zeiss  for  ap- 
proval, and  it  was  a  condition  of  the  con- 
tract that  we  were  not  permitted  to  make 
these  lenses  unless  they  were  found,  upon 
being  tested  at  Jena,  to  be  equal  in  every 
respect  to  those  produced  by  Zeiss  them- 
selves, as  it  was  the  determination  of  Doc- 
tors Rudolph  and  Abbe  not  to  permit  the 
sale  of  Zeiss  lenses,  under  any  conditions^ 
which  would  not.  equal  the  standard  which 
they  had  set  for  themselves.  When  we  re- 
ceived these  lenses  from  Zeiss,  we  found 
that  if  was  possible  to  make  very  decided 
improvements  in  the  mountings  of  the 
lenses,  both  to  secure  compactness  and 
convenience  in  the  use  of  the  lenses,  and 
the  mountings  in  which  the  Zeiss  lenses 
are  sold  in  this  country  are  entirely  our 
own,  and  are  conceded  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement on  any  lens  mountings  hereto- 
fore produced. 

For  this  reason,  and  to  identify  our  prod- 
uct, we  have  used  the  designation,  "Bausch 
&  Lomb-Zeiss."  It  is  therefore  just  as 
improper  to  refer  to  a  Bausch  &  Lomb- 
Zeiss  Protar  as  a  "Zeiss  Protar,"  as  it 
would  be  to  refer  to  a  "Carl  Zeiss  Protar" 
as  a  "Bausch  &  Lomb  Protar."  It  seems 
to  us  that  accuracy  in  photographic  nomen- 
clature is  just  as  desirable  as  it  is  in  the 
nomenclature  of  any  other  art  or  science, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  keep 
coaching  the  public  along  these  lines. 

We  note  that  you  refer  to  the  grand 
prize  as  $100.  The  grand  prize  was  $300, 
and  the  first  prize  in  each  of  the  other 
classes  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
minor  classes  was  $150  cash. 

In  regard  to  your  very  interesting  notice 
of  the  Journal  of  Applied  Microscopy  and  Labo- 
ratory Methods,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  since  the  publication  of  the  photo- 
graph of  our  editorial  staff.  Miss  Agnes  M. 
Claypole  has  ascended  again  the  pedestal 
upon  which  nature  has  placed  her,  and  has 
taken  to  herself  a  husband.  With  kind  re- 
gards, I  am,  yours  truly, 

L.  B.  Elliott. 
[We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the 
last  paragraph  of  this  interesting  com- 
munication. It  may  be  that  we  are,  as  we 
are  often  told,  old-fashioned  and  behind 
the  times,  but  we  believe  it  will  be  a  sad 
thing  for  any  country  when  its  wornen  de- 
scend from  the  lofty  pedestal  on  which  na- 
ture has  placed  them  and  leave  the  high 
and  holy  work  which  only  they  can  do  for 
work  that  can  be  done,  at  least,  equally  well 
by  men — Eds.] 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions  for  answer,  matter  for  publication,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John 
Nicoi,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Formula  for  Edinol  Developer.  D.    Sugar  candy 219  grains. 

W.  S.  Burton.— You  attach  too  much  ^.   Distilled  water.. .. ...        5  ounces. 

importance  to  formula,  a  grain  or  two  out  Dissolve  the  sugarin  the  water  and  add 

or  in  is  of  no  consequence,  although,  as  a  5o  grains  tartaric  acid.    Boil  in  a  flask  for 

rule,  we  prefer  weak  rather  than  strong  ^e"  minutes,  and  when  cold  add  one  ounce 

solutions.    While  the  formula  you  enclose,  of  alcohol  and  sufficient  water  to  make  10 

that  of  the  maker  of  edinol,  works  admir-  ounces,  and  filter.              ,      ,  ^       ^  ^  . 

ably  it  is  a  little  too  fast  for  us,  and  we  ^or  use  take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B  in 

prefer  the  following,  using  it  for  almost  all  ?"«  measure  and  equal  parts  of  C  and  D 

purposes  *"  another  and  mix  them  well;  suspending 

Edinol                                        30  grains  *^^  plate  over  and  in  contact  with  the  solu- 

Acetonesul'phite! ' .' .' .' .' .' .' !  .*     150  grains!  ^i^n  in  the  ordinary  way 

Sodium  carbonate  (crys-  ^hile  with  this  you  will  doubtless  suc- 

tals) 150  grains.  ceed    we   think,  that    on    the    whole    you 

"^Yater                                        10  ounces  would  be  better  to  stick  to  the   formalin 

This  we  use 'on  plates*  films  slides  and  formula  that  gave  such  good  results,  even 

paper  and  for  all  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de-  although  a  little  more  costly  in  the  matter 

sired.    If,  however,  you  care  to  experiment  ^\  silver, 

you  may  dissolve  these  quantities  in  only  Milton  Waide's  Book. 

five  ounces  of  water,  it  keeps  well,  and  add  W.  H.  Blacar.— We  are  sorry  that  you 

various  quantities  from  equal  parts  down,  did  not  find  the  book  so  helpful  as  we  had 

you  may  find  a  strength  that  suits  you  bet-  expected  as  although  there   may  not    be 

ter,  but  we  like  to  go  slow  and  sure.  much  that  is  really  new,  the  methods  of  a 

CM     -s       iLM'  successful  operator  are  always  interesting. 

SUvcring  Mirrors.  -pi^ig  applies  especialy  to  pages  17,  18  and 

Martin  DoscHER.—The formalin  method  19,  not  so  much  perhaps  for  what  is  actual- 

of  silvering  mirrors,   full  instructions  for  ly  said,  but  for  the  train  of  thought  sug- 

which    will   be   found   on  page  84  of  our  gested  and   even  to  the  amateur   we  still 

number  for  February,  1903,  although  more  think  the  book  is  well  worth  the  money, 

costly  in  silver,  gives  a  better  and  more  ^j    ^,    DuRGiN.-See  answer  to  W.  H. 

durable  deposit;  one  that  will  bear  repol-  gj           ^j,^  ^^-^^^  i„  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^1     ^y^^ 

ishing  more   frequently  than  that  by  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^             1^^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

older  method.    The  solution  is  prepared  as  ^^^^  ^^  y^^^^  carefully  gone  over  the  book 

follows.  Dissolve  25  grains  of  silver  nitrate  ^     j„  ^^^  ^^„„^^  understand  how  even  an 

m   an   ounce  of   distilled  water  and    add  amateur   can    read  and   study    it    without 

strong  ammonia  drop  by  drop  till  the  pre-  learning  something  worth  knowing, 

cipitate    first    formed   is    dissolved,    being  1?          1     a     • 

careful  not  to  add  more  than  is  required.  formula  Again. 

Into  another  glass  place  74  minims  of  for-  (Mrs.)   W.  L.  Sanderson.— If  you  had 

malin,  and  pour  the  silver  on  it,  pouring  given  half  the  time  to  thinking  that  was 

the  mixed  solutions  backward  and  forward  occupied  in  finding  fault  with  us  and  our 

several  times  to  make  sure  that  they  are  contemporaries  for  the  way  in  which  some 

thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  at  once  pour  formulne  are  written  you  would  have  seen 

them  on  the  plate  to  be  silvered,  rocking  that  one  unit  in  one  formula  is  better  and 

the  dish  the  while.  more  easily  understood  than  several;  and 

There  are  so  many  formulae  for  silvering  in  all  the  three  you  dislike  and  reprobate; 

mirrors  by  the  old  method  that  we  cannot  parts,   grains,   and   cubic  centimetres  and 

know  to  which  you  refer.    The  following,  grammes,   the  unit   running  through   the 

however,   is  good,   but  both  the  distilled  various  ingredients  may  be  taken  as  any- 

water  and  the  caustic  potass  must  be  pure.  thing  depending  on  the  bulk  of  the  solution 

.You  know,  of  course,  that  the  glass  must  required.    If  you  are  an  attentive  as  well 

be  chemicaWy  clean.  as  a  constant  reader  you  will  know  that  we 

A.  Silver  nitrate 175  grains.  have     frequently    pointed    out    that    the 

Distilled  water 10  ounces  gramme    and    the    cubic    centimetre    are 

B.  Ammonia  nitrate....     262  grains.  near  enough  alike  to  be  taken  as  the  same, 
Distilled  water 10  ounces.  and  that  they  and  the  grain  and  the  part 

C.  Caustic  potass 473-5  grains.  may  be  grains,  drachms,  ounces,  or  indeed 

Distilled  water 10  ounces.  anything  else  so  long  as  the  same  quantity 
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is  continued  throughout.  Another  thing, 
as  a  "constant  reader"  you  should  have 
learned,  the  little  importance  that  is  to  be 
attached  to  a  few  grains  out  or  in  in  any 
formula,  and  not  to  trouble  yourself 
whether  the  ounce  is  the  old  and  obsolete 
apothecary's  or  the  more  modern  and  in- 
deed only  one  of  437.5  grains. 

Trouble  in  Copying. 

G.  R.  Williams.— It  is  not  "something 
wrong"  with  either  the  camera  or  the  lens 
that  you  cannot  get  a  sharp  focus  in  try- 
ing to  copy  to  the  size  you  want,  but  the 
draw  of  the  camera  is  too  short  for  work 
that  it  was  not  intended  for.  You  must 
either  shorten  the  focus  of  the  lens  by  the 
addition  of  a  supplementary  or  lengthen 
the  draw  of  the  camera,  but  we  cannot,  as 
you  request,  tell  you  how  to  do  either 
without  knowing  both  the  length  of  the 
camera  and  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

A  Moot  Question. 

Milton  Harvey. — There  is  nothing  to 
choose  between  any  or  all  of  the  four 
lenses  except  that  No.  3  is  longer  in  focal 
length  than  the  others  and  in  consequence 
better  for  your  purpose.  The  camera  is 
simply  a  matter  of  taste,  but  the  reversible 
back  of  D  is  a  decided  advantage.  Thanks 
for  appreciative  paragraph  although  it 
would  do  us  more  good  if  told  to  others 
rather  than  to  ourselves. 

Air  Bubbles  in  Lenses. 

(Mrs.)  H.  E.  Drummond. — A  gift  horse 
should  not  be  looked  at  in  the  mouth. 
We  can  assure  you  that  the  lens  was  not 
cheaper  because  of  the  "spots"  on  the 
front  of  the  combination.  They  are  air 
bubbles,  a  thing  that  cannot  be  avoided  in 
the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  the  most 
valuable  glass,  and  do  not  in  the  .slightest 
degree  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
the  lens.  The  "Optician,"  whose  opinion 
you  quote,  is  either  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  his  profession  or  dishonest 
enough  to  tell  you  what  he  knows  to  be 
imtrue. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Gun. 

Alpha. — None  of  the  lenses  mentioned 
will  make  a  pictorial  photograph  unless 
the  man  behind  it  knows  how  to  make  it 
do  so:  and  any  one  of  the  four  will  obey 
his  behest  as  well  as  any  of  the  other  three. 
No.  4.  however,  has  one  advantage  over 
the  others,  it,  at  full  aperture,  will  be  twice 
as  fast. 

Crystoleum  Painting. 

Bert  Healv. — We  fear  you  will  not  suc- 
ceed with  solio  but  you  may  try,  prints  on 


albumen  paper  are  the  most  suitable;  and 
there  are  various  methods  the  choice  de- 
pending mainly  on  the  size  of  the  print. 
With  small  prints,  generally  placed  on  the 
concave  side  of  a  concavo-convex  glass 
that  can  be  bought  for  the  purpose;  the 
print,  after  being  trimmed  to  the  exact 
size,  is  coated  on  the  film  side  with  any 
suitable  paste,  starch,  gelatine,  gumarabic, 
or  perhaps  best  of  all,  Higgins'  or  Car- 
ter's mountant;  and  after  it  has  become 
limp,  carefully  applied  to  the  concave  side 
of  the  glass,  rubbing  with  the  finger  or  a 
pad  of  cotton  to  secure  optical  contact 
and  freedom  from  aid  bubbles.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  the  paper  may  be  removed  by 
gentle  and  patient  rubbing  with  the  wet 
finger  or  the  finger  covered  with  wet  wash 
leather  till  nothing  but  the  film  is  left, 
after  which  it  may  be  colored  on  the  back 
by  either  oil  or  water  colors.  Instead  of 
rubbing  "away  the  paper  it  may  be  rendered 
translucent  by  a  coating  of  Canada  balsam 
thinned  with  turpentine,  which,  although 
not  so  brilliant  in  the  result,  does  very 
well  indeed;  and  the  brooch  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  generally  finished  by  filling 
up  with  plaster  of  Paris. 

Larger  prints  may  be  managed  as  fol- 
lows: Prints  and  glass  are  both  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  gelatine,  about  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce,  and  plate  and  print  drawn 
out  together  so  as  to  exclude  air  bubbles. 
.\s  much  of  the  adhering  gelatine  as  pos- 
sible is  blotted  from  the  back  of  the  prim 
and  the  squeegee  applied  to  bring  print 
and  glass  into  optical  contact.  When  dry 
ail  superfluous  gelatine  is  removed  and  the 
balsam  and  the  oil  colors  applied  as  be- 
fore. Such  pictures  are  best  backed  with 
stout  cardboard  and  bound  with  strips  of 
paper  or  bookbinder's  leather  like  lantern 
slides. 

See  "Contribution  Box"  on  another 
page. 

Backing  for  Plates. 

Maximilian  Jaiielka. — There  can  be  no 
better  backing  than  that  you  mention,  a 
suitable  mixture  of  caramel,  sienna,  alcohol 
and  mucilage;  but  the  mucilage  should  be 
made  with  dextrine  instead  of,  as  usual, 
with  gumarabic.  Such  a  backing,  if  thor- 
oughly dry  before  packing,  will  have  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  plates  packed  face 
to  face.  We  J^hould.  however,  wrap  each 
four  in  separate  pieces  of  thin  paper  so  as 
to  lessen  the  chance  of  movement  with 
consequent  abrasion  and  dust  getting  in  be- 
tween them.  Backing  being  one  of  the 
"Trinity  of  Technique"  running  through 
our  pages,  all  that  is  known  about  it  shall 
be  fully  dealt  with  shortly. 
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ENLARGED  PAPER  NEGATIVES. 


ALTHOUGH,  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, the  snow  lies  deep  and  lo- 
comotion altogether  on  "run- 
ners," by  the  time  it  reaches  the  eye  of 
the  reader  many  of  them  will  be  be- 
ginning to  plan  for  the  season ;  and  as 
photography,  like  most  other  things,  is 
more  or  less  influenced  by  fashion, 
some  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  those 
plans  should  be.  Our  advice  would  be 
the  application  of  the  good  old  rule  in 
whist,  "When  in  doubt  play  trump," 
and  our  trump  card  the  making  of 
small  negatives  from  which  to  produce 
enlarged  negatives  on  paper. 

While  readily  admitting  the  beauty 
of  small  photographs,  even  down  to 
quarter-plate,  and  that  they  are  not  al- 
ways overlooked  by  exhibition  judges. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  heav- 
ily handicapped  by  those  of  larger 
sizes  :  and  for  decorative  purposes  they 
make  a  poor  show.    Where  only  one 


copy  is  required,  although  such  cases 
must  be  rare,  a  really  good  bromide 
enlargement  might  answer  the  purpose 
as  well,  and  cost  less  both  in  time  and 
trouble.  But  really  good  bromide  en- 
largements are,  according  to  our  expe- 
rience, and  we  have  done  a  good  deal 
at  both,  are  not  so  easily  made  as  good 
enlarged  negatives  on  paper,  while  he 
who  possesses  the  latter  has  the  power 
to  produce  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
enlargements  by  any  printing  method 
that  best  suits  the  subject. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the 
enlarged  paper  negative  is  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  first  step  is  the 
production  of  not  only  a  good  but  a 
suitable  small  negative,  as  upon  both 
its  quality  and  its  suitability  will  de- 
pend the  quality  of  the  resulting  en- 
largement. It  is  sometimes  said  that 
any  negative  that  will  give  a  good 
print  will  give  a  good  enlargement. 
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but  that  is  not  altogether  true,  as  the 
light  by  which  printing  may  be  done 
can  be  made  to  penetrate  lights  dense 
enough  to  be  quite  opaque  to  the  light 
employed  for  enlarging,  4x5  is  a  com- 
mon and  convenient  size,  but  they  may 
be  either  larger  or  smaller,  zYaMYa 
being  more  generally  employed  in  Bri- 
tain by  those  who  make  small  nega- 
tives for  enlarging.  Whatever  the  size, 
the  negative  should  be  full  of  detail 
and  steep  in  gradation;  exposure  full 
enough  to  admit  of  complete  develop- 
ment with  nothing  but  the  highest  of 
high  lights,  if  such  there  should  be  in 
the  subject,  anything  like  opaque. 
"Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the 
lights  take  care  of  themselves''  won't 
do  for  negatives  intended  for  enlarge- 
ment, it  must  be  expose  for  the  shad- 
ows and  take  care  of  the  lights  by 
development.  Nor  are  all  subjects 
equally  effective  when  enlarged.  The 
"beauty  of  simplicity"  applies,  if  pos- 
sible, more  to  the  enlargement  than  to 
a  print  from  the  negative  from  which 
it  was  produced,  and  should  influence 
selection  accordingly. 

A  suitable  negative  obtained,  and  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  make  it  so ; 
the  next  step  is  to  make  a  transpar- 
ency or  positive  from  it.  This  may  be 
done  by  "contact  printing"  on  an  ordi- 
nary plate,  the  slower  the  better.  Car- 
butt's  "B"  does  very  well;  but  our 
preference  and  that  of  most  others  is 
for  carbon  tissue,  that  known  as  "spe- 
cial transparency,"  as  being  not  only 
simpler  but  also  giving  a  more  delicate 
and  altogether  better  positive.  For 
this  purpose  the  negative  requires  a 
"safe  edge,"  a  narrow  line  of  black  or 
opaque  painted  round  the  edges,  a  strip 


of  lantern  slide  binding  doubled  so  as 
to  be  on  both  sides  of  the  plate  answers 
well;  and  the  tissue  after  exposure, 
which  is  about  the  time  required  by 
printing  out  paper  and  easily  ascer- 
tained, is  moistened,  squeegeed  on  to 
a  piece  of  glass  free  from  markings  of 
any  kind  and  developed  by  immersion 
in  warm  water. 

So  far  all  is  plain  sailing  with 
everything  easily  within  the  ability  of 
the  average  amateur ;  and  the  next 
step  is  to  decide  as  to  the  size  to  which 
he  shall  enlarge.  If  his  ambition  does 
not  go  beyond  8yix6>^,  a  fairly  good 
size  for  many  purposes,  the  recently 
introduced  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera 
will  answer  his  purpose  admirably,  as 
it  really  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Or  should  economy  be  an  object  or  he 
wants  a  larger  size,  14x12  say,  which 
is  efTective,  he  may  make  or  get  made 
a  box  that  will  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well  for  a  dollar  or  two.  Just 
how  best  to  make  such  an  enlarging 
camera  will  be  found  on  page  250  of 
our  volume  for  1900,  the  June  num- 
ber; but  for  those  who  have  not  or 
cannot  get  that  we  shall  in  our  next 
repeat  the  instructions  with  some  im- 
provements. 

We  are  aware  that  to  those  who 
have  not  tried  enlarging  or  seen  en- 
largements from  their  own  negatives, 
the  method  seems  beset  with  trouble 
and  uncertainty  far  above  the  value  of 
the  result,  that  in  fact  the  dance  is  not 
worth  the  candle;  but  a  few  experi- 
ments will  open  their  eyes  to  a  degree 
that  they  do  not  expect,  and  give  them 
a  new  interest  in  photography ;  chang- 
ing the  careless  snapper  into  an  ac- 
ceptable Salon  exhibitor. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ELIAS  GOLDENSKY  AT  THE 
NEW  YORK  CAMERA  CLUB,  FEB.  10-27,  1904. 


It  was  Thomas  Carlyle,  we  believe, 
who  said  the  best  pictures  for  one's 
walls  were  portraits,  probably  an  ex- 
pression of  a  similar  idea  to  that  which 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  who 
said  that  man  was  the  proper  study  for 
men.  But  we  need  to  have  the  por- 
trayal of  character,  and  not  of  new 
suits,  chairs  and  backgrounds,  if  por- 
traits are  to  be  generally  interesting 
and  ultimately  prized. 

Elias  Goldensky,  a  professional  pho- 
tographer of  Philadelphia,  belongs  to 
those  camera  workers  who — still  small 
in  numbers,  though  steadily  increasing 
— have  realized  the  advisability  of  a 
cautious  departure  from  the  stereo- 
typed portrait,  the  usual  thing,  and 
who,  in  the  ordinary  commercial  way, 
have  been  tentatively  shown  and  exe- 
cuted work  of  a  superior  order.  The 
spirit  in  which  a  critic  approaches  the 
wofk  of  a  professional  photographer  is 
naturally  an  entirely  different  one  to 
that  displayed  in  judging  the  ambitious 
efforts  of  an  advanced  pictorialist.  The 
latter  is  supposed  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  art  for  art's  sake,  while 
the  professional  photographer  is  con- 
tinually hampered  in  the  execution  of 
any  higher  and  more  artistic  qualities, 
that  he  may  be  striving  for,  the  tram- 
mels of  livelihood  necessitating  cau- 
tion and  a  frequent  giving  way  to  the 
wishes  of  the  sitter. 

Recognizing  that  practical  examples 
are  better  than,  or  at  least  as  valuable 
addition  to,  theories,  and  with  a  view 
of  suggesting  the  line  which  may  be 


taken  by  the  worker  anxious  to  move 
in  the  right  direction,  we  will  first 
dwell  upon  the  general  aspect  of  the 
exhibition,  and  thereupon  analyze  the 
merits  and  shortcomings  of  several 
portraits  which  Mr.  Goldensky  has 
kindly  allowed  us  to  reproduce. 

The  quality  of  the  fifty  prints  ex- 
hibited was  a  very  uneven  one.  While 
some  were  artistic  in  intention  and  de- 
lightfully unconventional  in  effect, 
others  were  so  unsatisfactory  in  con- 
ception and  treatment  that  the  exhibi- 
tion as  a  whole  would  have  been  great- 
ly improved  if  the  latter  had  been  kept 
out  of  sight.  I  particularly  refer  to 
the  big  ozotypes  of  "Admiral  Melville'*" 
and  "Adolph  Grant."  Also  the  fram- 
ing was  very  objectionable  in  parts.  I 
am  surelv  no  advocate  of  the  elaborate 
mounting  as  practiced  by  certain  pic- 
torialists,  but  neither  am  I  an  admirer 
of  lumber  exhibits.  The  majority  of 
the  larger  frames  were  entirely  too 
heavy  for  a  photographic  print,  na 
matter  of  what  dimensions.  A  slender 
unpretentious  frame,  surmounting  a 
mat  of  say  five  inches,  constructed  of 
three  mounts,  of  which  the  middle  one 
is  merely  a  narrow,  darker  line  break- 
ing the  monotony  of  the  other  two 
mounts  of  the  same  color,  seems  to  me 
after  all  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
framing  an  ordinary  photograph.  Sev- 
eral of  the  platinums  were  framed  in 
that  simple  fashion,  and  made  by  far 
the  most  favorable  impression. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Goldensky's  work 
lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  devoid 
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of  ordinary  studio  characteristics ;  that 
is.  to  say,  it  does  not  at  all  depend  on 
painted  background  and  photographic 
accessories,  and  their  good  qualities  are 
therefore  quite  within  the  reach  of  the 
ambitious  amateur  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gressive professional.  He  is  very  fond 
of  special  methods  of  lighting,  of  side 
light  from  various  angles,  of  Hght  from 
the  back,  from  below  or  reflected  by 
mirrors,  and  in  most  cases  succeeds  to 
concentrate  the  main  interest  on  the 
face.  His  composition  lacks  variety, 
but  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  skilfully  han- 
dled. His  poses  are  natural  and  his 
arrangements  of  drapery  and  folds  in 
no  way  obtrusive  or  artificial.  He  en- 
deavors to  break  away  from  the 
mounting  of  coats,  trousers,  and 
gowns,  not  by  throwing  various  things 
oyer  the  sitter's  lap  and  shoulders,  as 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Kasebicr  is  wont  to  do, 
but  by  subordinating  and  darkening 
them  into  masses  of  shadow.  He  also 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  hand  as  a 
medium  of  expression,  in  several  of 
his  portraits  the  hands  have  been  al- 
lowed a  place  second  only  to  the  head 
itself. 

His  portrait  of  "Israel  Zangwill"  is 
one  of  the  strongest  pictures  in  the  ex- 
hibition. It  is  a  straightforward  like- 
ness, and  convevs  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  sitter's  personality,  without  em- 
bodying any  individuality  of  the  pho- 
tographer. The  latter  is  not  meant  as 
a  depreciation ;  a  portrait,  a  photo- 
graphic portrait,  at  least,  should  be  al- 
ways first  of  all  a  likeness,  as  interest- 
ing it  may  be  at  times  to  see  a  person- 
ality delineated  as  another  personality 
sees  it.  The  light,  concentrated  on 
forehead,  nose  and  cheek  lines,  leaving 


the  lower  part  of  the  face  in  shadow, 
is  well  arranged.  A  little  more  sup- 
pression of  detail  might  have  been  de- 
sirable, the  glaring  white  of  the  collar 
in  particular  is  distracting  and  might 
have  been  subdued  bv  means  of  a 
screen. 

A  very  interesting  and  original  plat- 
inum print  was  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Katherine  Grey.  Its  very  unpreten- 
tious subject,  its  utter  lack  of  pretti- 
ness,  its  simplicity  of  treatment,  with 
its  delicate  modeling  of  half  tones  in 
light  tinted  grays,  appealed  to  us  very 
strongly.  A  feeling  for  tone  and  qual- 
ity was  more  apparent  in  this  print 
than  in  any  other  of  Mr.  Goldensky's 
efforts.  The  poise  of  the  head,  almost 
a  profile,  and  the  line  of  the  neck  are 
excectlingly  beautiful.  The  back- 
ground is  in  this  instance  not  a  dull 
surface,  but  full  of  subtle  gradations, 
which  cause  it  to  become  essentially  a 
part  of  the  picture,  and  not  an  indiffer- 
ent accessory.  And  how  skilfully  the 
outlines  of  the  hair  are  lost  in  the  back- 
ground. The  dress  in  front  is  a  trifle 
too  obtrusive,  but  with  this  one  excep- 
tion the  picture  is  a  perfect  harmony 
in  gray,  which  is  even  carried  out  in  the 
framing. 

A  noticeable  print,  a  platinum  on  tis- 
sue, was  also  the  portrait  of  Miss  E. 
W.  The  shadow  on  the  lighted  side 
of  the  face  and  the  splotch  of  light  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck  are  accents  that 
strongly  enhance  the  simple  and  haj^- 
monious  composition.  The  critical 
lady  friends  of  the  sitter  might  per- 
haps complain  of  the  big  bow  which  is 
drawn  somewhat  out  of  its  trimness, 
but  the  way  in  which  it  is  suppressed 
will  attract  attention  at  once  of  those 
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students  critically  noticing  these  por- 
traits. The  tone  qualities  of  this  pic- 
ture are  peculiarly  pleasing,  only  the 
retouching  in  the  background  is  too 
visible.  The  disregard  of  such  minor 
details  is  a  charge  to  which  few  of  us 
are  not  open  at  one  time  or  another, 
but  which  is  none  the  less  reprehens- 
ible. If  a  picture  be  worth  finishing  it 
should  be  finished  in  the  most  perfect 
way  possible. 

Although  fascinated  by  the  technical 
side  of  his  work,  and  studying  all  the 
time  to  arrive  at  more  perfect  results. 
one  feels  that  he  tries  hard  to  develop 
an  individuality  in  his  work.  One 
realizes  that  in  his  studies  of  old  men's 
heads  and  Indians.  He  endeavors  to 
make  them  more  than  mere  imitations. 
This  has  led  him  to  much  experiment- 
ing and  many  failures,  but  he  should 
feel  amply  repaid  by  getting  now  and 
then  a  successful  negative  like  the  ac- 
companying "study." 

That  is  portrait  photography.  There 
is  no  transfiguring,  magnifying  and 
generating  of  rectity.  Exactitude  is  in 
no  way  violated.  He  is  all  there,  with 
his  unshaven  face,  his  wrinkles  and  the 
dull  look  in  his  eyes,  so  characteristic 
of  old  men.  The  features  are  all  clear- 
ly distinguishable  and  well  modeled, 
without  disturbing  the  tonal  quality  of 
the  print.  The  blacks  are  soft,  and  the 
strongest  high  lights  not  a  glaring 
white,  but  cleverly  subdued  to  a  light 
gray.  The  face  large,  as  it  is,  is  well 
placed.  The  well  rendered  values,  the 
pleasing  textural  quality  of  the  print, 
the  fine  suggestion  of  color  in  the  flesh, 
without  actual  color,  all  go  together  to 
form  a  striking  ensemble  in  this  study. 

Mr.  Goldensky  is  very  fortunate  in 


the  choice  of  his  subjects  in  these 
studies,  but  he  does  not  always  succeed 
irt  making  the  best  use  of  his  opportu- 
nities. We  feel  this  in  his  "Two  Old 
Hebrews  Reading."  The  two  figures 
are  well  enough  posed,  but  the  hand 
on  the  table  is  absolutely  shapeless,  and 
the  hand  holding  the  stick  not  alto- 
gether pleasing.  He  also  should  strive 
for  a  softer,  less  wiry  effect,  in  his 
beards. 

His  "Hrancesca  de Rimini"  is  alight 
experiment  pure  and  simple.  It  is  dif- 
fic!ilt  to  state  where  the  light  comes 


from.  Is  't  flashlight,  or  does  the  light 
come  from  below!  Perhaps  it  is  side- 
light which  is  reflected  from  below. 
Tho  face  clearly  shows  that  it  is  lighted 
from  below,  but  whv  is  there  a  touch 
of  light  on  the  top  of  the  hat,  and  an 
absence  of  light  on  the  collaret  ?  Sure- 
ly a  white  collar  reflects  light  more 
readily  than  anything.     But  the  light 
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there  probably  had  too  much  promi- 
nence and  interfered  with  the  face.  So 
the  artist  subdued  it,  and  in  this  lies 
the  fault  of  the  picture.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  seek  the  reasons  for  these 
varied  and  conflicting  lights,  and  a  pic- 
ture should  always  explain  itself.  To 
make  such  experiments  may  be  very  in- 
teresting to  the  photographer,  but 
proves  rather  irritating  to  the  beholder. 
Also  his  study  of  a  child  is  a  little  bit 
restless  and  lacks  in  concentration,  but 
is  in  all  other  respects  a  charming  piece 
of  work.  It  is  the  photographer's  most 
picturesque  effort.  The  turn  of  the 
head  and  the  sketchy  treatment  of  the 
hair  give  an  animated  character  to  this 
portrait.  The  spot  of  black  (perhaps 
an  accident)  on  the  left  side  of  the  hair 
►is  particularly  fortunate,  it  lends  a 
strong  emphasis  to  the  face,  and  the 
entire  picture  would  change  if  it  were 


taken  out.  The  folds  of  the  dress  could 
have  been  more  tastefully  arranged, 
but  the  figure  is  so  delicately  rendered, 
and  the  whole  thing  kept  so  perfect  in 
character,  that  we  overlook  any  minor 
shortcomings.  It  possesses  a  charm 
and  fragrance  that  is  as  rare  in  child 
portraiture  as  it  is  original. 

What  has  struck  us  most  favorablv 
in  all  of  Mr.  Goldenskv's  work  is  his 
skilful  use  of  the  simplest  materials. 
It  forciblv  reminds  me  of  H.  P.  Robin- 
son's  remark  in  his  little  book,  ** Pho- 
tography As  a  Business."  He  says, 
speaking  of  studio  arrangements :  "Of 
course,  there  should  be  no  column  or 
any  composite  monstrosities  to  give 
false  help  in  posing.  If  you  cannot 
make  your  sitter  look  natural  without 
artificial  support,  you  do  not  know 
vorr  business." 

Sadakiciii  Hartmank. 


THE  TRINITY  OF  TECHNIQUE— IV. 


Orthochromatism. — Continued. 


By  Dr.  John  Nicol. 


ALTHOUGH  the  amateur  has  al- 
ways led  and  the  professional 
followed  in  most  of  the  im- 
provements connected  with  photog- 
raphy, the  demand,  in  the  matter  of 
plates  at  least,  must  be  with  the  latter ; 
and  thev  who  know  the  conservatism 
of  the  professional  will  be  slow  to  an- 
swer the  query  contained  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  my  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  last  number.  "Give  a  dog  a 
had  name,  etc.,"  and  orthochromatic 


plates  at  first  deserved  and  got  that. 
They  did  not  keep  beyond  a  few  days 
and  consequently  had  to  be  orthochro- 
matized  by  the  user  by  immersion  in 
the  dyes  and  drying,  a  method  both 
risky  and  troublesome,  so  that  there  is 
little  wonder  that  they  did  not  "take." 
Then,  the  dyes  were  little  understood, 
two  or  three  at  most  being  known  to 
produce  orthochromatic  qualities,  and 
even  they  were  in  different  places 
known  bv  different  names,  so  that  one 
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never  knew  when  he  had  got  the  proper 
thing  nor  could  depend  on  getting  the 
expected  results.  But  all  this  was 
changed  long  ago.  Eight  years  ago, 
in  the  May  number  of  this  magazine 
for  1896,  I  had  reproduced  a  print, 
'The  Path  Through  the  Woods,"  from 
a  negative  on  a  Carbutt's  orthochro- 
matic  film  six  and  a  half  years  old ;  so 
that  at  least  as  early  as  October,  1889, 
orthochromatic  films  with  excellent 
keeping  qualities  were  on  the  market. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Oakley  Norris  said 
in  the  number  of  the  journal  already 
mentioned,  that  "While  under  no  ordi- 
nary circumstances  occurring  in  gen- 
eral practice  can  an  ordinary  plate  be 
made  to  do  more  than  an  orthochro- 
matic plate,  on  the  other  hand,  an  or- 
thochromatic plate  can  be  made  to  do 
more  than  is  possible  with  an  ordinary 
plate,  and  in  addition  to  that,  if  the  or- 
thochromatic in  all  other  desirable 
qualities  be  in  every  respect  equal  to 
the  ordinary,  surely  nothing  short  of 
mental  blindness  can  account  for  the 
professional  photographer  continuing 
to  use  the  less  perfect  article  when  that 
which  is  more  nearly  perfect  is  within 
his  reach.  With  the  modern  rapid  lens 
and  the  orthochromatic  rapid  plate 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  color  filter  suificiently 
dark  to  reduce  the  more  active  blues  to 
something  approaching  their  visual 
luminosity,  even  in  the  studio ;  and  if 
the  professional  would  only  cease  to 
demand  the  ordinary  plate  it  would 
soon  cease  to  be  made,  and  we  should 
be  brought  one  stage  nearer  what  has 
elsewhere  been  called  the  golden  age 
of  photography,  a  condition  to  which 
the  perfection  of  technique  is  essential. 


In  my  last  I  said  the  plate  makers 
were  leading  the  plate  users,  but  if  the 
professional  photographer  knew  '  his 
own  interest  sufficiently  the  demand 
would  soon  lead  the  supply.  Not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  use  of  a  correct  color  plate  would 
bt  the  less  need  for  the  abuse  of  the  re- 
touching pencil.  Red  cheeks  and  red- 
der iips  would  appear  in  their  natural 
luminosities  instead  of  being  buried 
under  a  mass  of  lead  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  textureless  china,  while 
the  golden  locks  and  auburn  hair,  in- 
stead of  their  usual  Cimmerian  shade, 
would  be  rendered  so  as  to  unmistak- 
ably suggest  their  natural  hues.  Nor 
need  they  always  use  the  color  filter. 
Where  very  short  exposures  were  es- 
sential the  orthochromatic  plate  could 
be  used  without  it,  and  even  if  it  were 
true,  which  it  is  not,  that  without  the 
screen  it  is  no  better  than  the  ordinary 
plate,  he  would  be  no  worse  off  than 
now,  with  the  knowledge  that  when 
color  correctly  rendered  was  an  object 
he  had  the  power  to  so  render  it. 

But,  as  already  said,  the  profes- 
sional, even  where  his  own  interest  is 
concerned,  is  slow  to  move ;  and  there- 
fore all  honor  to  those  plate  and  film 
makers  'who  have  placed  orthochro- 
matic plates  and  films  on  the  market 
and,  in  a  sense,  forced  them  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  users.  Carbutt  perhaps, 
in  this  country,  led  the  way,  followed 
by  Cramer  and  others ;  and  now  more 
especially  the  Eastman  Kodak  (Com- 
pany with  its  all  over  the  world  con- 
nection, and  its  Kodiod  plate  and  N. 
C.  Film  as  missionaries,  are  doing 
much  to  convert  photographers  from 
the  errors  of  their  ways. 
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CONCERNING  LENSES. 


By  James  Thompson. 


To  forestall  an  accusation  of  preju- 
dice, or  the  envy  of  inability  to  possess, 
let  me  sav  that  I  am  the  owner  of  two 
most  excellent  anastigmats,  one  of 
over  17,  the  other  of  9  inches  equiva- 
lent focus,  and  that  as  I  like  to  possess 
things  that  are  beautiful,  especially 
when  they  are  examples  of  the  highest 
degree  of  human  handiwork,  I  would 
not  exchange  them  for  ten  times  their 
cost  if  they  could  not*  be  replaced.  It 
will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  in 
writing  what  follow  s  I  do  not  mean  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  undervalue  the 
modern  flat-field  lens,  as  for  scientific 
and  certain  other  purposes  it  is  pre- 
eminently useful. 

In  dealing  with  lenses  now,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  do  so  solely  in  their  re- 
lation to  pictorial  work,  with  more 
than  half  an  inclination  to  exclude 
architecture;  and  therefore  it  will  be 
no  surprise  when  I  say  that  I  take  issue 
with  the  two  catch  sentences,  *'It's  all 
in  the  lens"  and  "ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  camera  value  is  in  the  lens,"  in  the 
advertisements  of  two  of  the  makers 
of  lenses  that  for  scientific  and  certain 
other  purposes  are  second  to  none. 
The  modern  anastigmat,  although  it 
has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  be- 
yond which  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  go,  may  be  said  to  differ  from  the 
ordinary  lens  (and  under  that  title  I 
include  all  the  lenses,  both  single  and 
double,  that  preceded  it  so  long  as  they 
were  as  far  as  then  possible  corrected 
for  chromatic  aberration  and  with  the 


chemical  and  visual  foci  coincident)  in 
only  three  qualities;  flatness  of  field 
with  equal  definition  all  over  the  plate ; 
more  perfect  definition ;  and  a  larger 
working  aperture  or  greater  rapidity. 
But  it  differs  also  in  price,  costing 
very  much  more,  a  fact  that  urges  me 
to  give  the  comforting  assurance  that 
for  purely  pictorial  purposes  the  cheap 
lens  is  as  good,  and  for  some  of  them 
better  than  the  dear  one. 

And  first,  as  to  definition.  The  days 
of  the  sharp  picture  are  gone,  diffusion,, 
either  by  putting  even  the  cheaper 
lenses  slightly  out  of  focus  or  by  other 
means,  having  taken  its  place;  and 
with  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  dif- 
fusion came  also  the  recognition  of 
photography  as  a  means  of  picture 
making.  We  are  told  that  one  element 
of  the  pictorial  is  the  accentuation  of 
the  objective  point  or  principal  object 
of  the  composition  and  the  subduing 
of  all  else,  and  surely  that  is  easier  ac- 
complished with  a  lens  admitting  of 
partial  focusing  than  with  one  that  in- 
sists on  equally  perfect  focus  all  over 
the  plate.  Again,  in  street  work  the 
round  field  lens  has  a  decided  advant- 
age. Here  unequal  focusing  is  not  de- 
sired, and  with  the  flat-field  lens  the 
buildings  on  either  side  are  more  or 
less  blurred,  while  that  with  the  round 
field  gives  them  more  as  they  are 
wanted. 

On  the  question  of  rapidity  the  an- 
astigmat has  the  advantage,  but  does 
the  true  pictorialist  care  for  that?     I 
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opine  not.  A  doublet  working  at  f-8 
or  a  single  lens  at  f-i6,  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  modern  plate  will  do  all  that 
he  can  want,  the  ''breaking  wave"  and 
the  *'moving  shadow"  being  quite 
within  their  compass,  anything  faster 
showing  "arrested  motion"  rather  than 
giving  the  appearance  of  and  suggest- 
ing action. 

Be  not  discouraged,  then,  you  with 
the  shallow  purse.  The  single  lens  for 
all  landscape  work,  and  the  doublet 


where  there  are  straight  lines,  will,  if 
you  know  how  to  do  it,  make  in  every 
respect  as  good  pictures  as  with  the 
same  knowledge  you  could  make  with 
the  far  more  costly  anastigmats.  Al- 
though I  possess,  as  already  said,  two 
splendid  anastigmats  and  am  proud  of 
the  possession,  my  best  pictures,  those, 
which  have  been  honored  in  more 
Salons  than  one,  were  all  made  with  a 
single  lens,  of  i6  inch  focus  that  cost 
only  $14.40. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH-TOWER. 


By  Watchman. 


AI.ENIENT  judge,  if  sixty  years' 
experience  goes  for  anything, 
writes  as  follows  to  The  Pho- 
tographic News: 

"It  would  be  rather  interesting  to 
know  if  any  of  your  readers  can  beat 
this. 

"During  my  two  weeks'  holiday  at 
Weymouth  I  used  twelve  dozen  plates 
and  finished  them  at  home,  and  I  now 
have  143  good  prints  and  142  good 
negatives.  I  never  developed  a  trial 
plate  on  my  holiday,  and  simply  used 
a  system  of  exposures  written  down 
from  experience.  This  means  that,  out 
of  twelve  dozen  plates  exposed  on  my 
holidays,  less  than  one  per  cent,  were 
failures. 

"As  I  have  said,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  near  your  readers  have 
come  to  this  record  for  a  summer  holi- 
day batch,  especially  as  I  used  no  ex- 
posure meter,  which  most  people  talk 
so  much  about. 

"I  may  say  that  my  percentage 
seems  pretty  much  the  same  all  round ; 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  counted 
up  results."  The  hen's  opinion  of  her 
own  chickens  is  well  known  and  it  is 
just   possible   that  a   less   prejudiced 


judge  would  find  not  a  few  failures  in 
his  gross  less  one  of  successes. 


4:         :|c 


* 


Is  there  anything  new  under  the 
sun?  The  Photo-Revue  reproduces  a 
drawing  now  in  the  Lille  Museum  and 
supposed  to  be  by  Chimenti  da  Em- 
poli,  a  Florentine  painter  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  includes  two  fig- 
ures posed  alike  save  for  stereoscopic 
difference ;  and  when  examined  in  the 
stereoscope  or  when  the  figures  are 
combined  in  the  way  many  can  do 
without  its  aid,  the  effect  of  round- 
ness or  solidity  is  perfect.  Such  a  re- 
sult could  hardly  have  been  arrived  at 

accidentally. 

.■.     .•.     «»< 

...     •..     «.• 

The  ways  of  the  patent  office  or 
some  of  them  are  strange.  It  seems 
that  the  Rathenower  Company  a  con- 
siderable time  ago  introduced  a  three 
lens  svstem  corrected  for  color  and 
spherical  aberration,  and  sold  it  large- 
ly under  the  name  "Periplanat" ;  but 
they  omitted  to  register  the  name. 
Seeing  the  success,  and  thinking  the 
name  worth  trading  on,  a  ifamburg 
firm,  Luttke  &  Amdt,  recently  intro- 
duced a  lens  of  their  own  make,  giving 
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it  that  name  and  registering  it  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  the  firm  which  invent- 
ed it  and  had  so  long  used  it.  The 
German  Patent  Office  disallowed  the 
objection,  with  the  result  that  the 
Hamburg  firm,  the  appropriators,  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  Rathepower  Com- 
pany to  continue  to  sell  their  lenses 
under  their  own  old  name,  and  put 
them  to  the  expense  of  advertising  the 
new  one,  the  Metaplanat. 

4c       «       « 

Felix  Raymer  has  made  a  discovery 
that  should  put  an  end  to  the  almost 
daily  record  of  the  pilfering  of  bank 
and  other  cashiers,  and  enable  employ- 
ers to  select  none  but  honest  and  active 
men  and  women.  Here  is  what  he 
writes  in  a  contemporary:  "When  a 
large  corporation  or  firm  are  corre- 
sponding with  a  person  with  a  view  to 
giving  him  employment,  in  nearly 
every  case  they  will  request  the  pros- 
pective employee  to  send  his  picture. 
This  picture  is  submitted  to  the  close 
scrutiny  of  an  expert  in  character  read- 
ing, and  in  a  very  few  moments  he  will 
submit  his  chart  reading  to  the  cor- 
poration, and  they  can  at  once  see 
itrom  it  whether  this  man  is  an  honest 
man,  a  lazy  man,  a  hustler,  a  'good 
mixer,'  or,  in  other  words,  tell  the  dis- 
position of  him  every  way."  Honesty 
and  activity,  and  ev^n  "mixing,"  what- 
ever that  may  be,  are  all  very  well,  and 
if  all  our  photographers  were  equally 
altrt,  they  should  soon  tring  in  the 
golden  age  of  banking  and  commer- 
cialism.   But  "Tell  the  disposition  of 


him  every  way"  takes  the  cake.  Of 
course  it  applies  to  her  as  well  as  to 
him,  and  who  after  this  will  think  of 
entering  into  the  matrimonial  bonds 
without  first  studying  the  chart  of  the 
character  expert  ?  No  more  ill  assort- 
ed unions,  and  no  more  work  for  the 
divorce  court!  But  it  may  be  that  all 
photographers  are  not  equally  expert, 
some  may  not  have  the  knack  of 
"lighting"  so  as  to  truthfully  depict 
the  inner  man,  as  on  that,  to  a  large 
extent  at  least,  it  seems  to  depend. 
And  so  much  the  better  for  those  who 
can.  They  have  only  to  advertise 
Character  Guaranteed  and  their  for- 
tune is  secured. 

4:       4:       a): 

Strips  of  moving-figure  negatives 
are  evidently  expensive  things,  espe- 
cially when  one  breaks  his  promise  to 
make  them.  A  certain  Count  Leon- 
tieff,  apparently  at  the  instance  of  the 
Biograph  and  Mutoscope  Company,  in- 
duced the  Emperor  Menelik  of  Abys- 
sinia to  consent  to  be  bioscoped,  the 
inducement  being  two  machine  guns 
with  a  tip,  probably  to  obtain  an  intro- 
duction, to  his  Scotch  prime  minister 
Rais  Makonnen,  of  five  hundred  rifles 
with'  a  hundred  rounds  for  each.  For 
some  unknown  reason  the  company 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  did  not  see  that  they 
should  reimburse  the  Count  for  his 
outlay.  The  Count  thought  otherwise 
and  the  court  agreed  with  him,  order- 
ing the  company  to  pay  him  the  sum  of 
$9,000. 


NOTES. 


Crystallized  versus  Anhydrous 
Sodium  Sulphite. — ^We  have  long 
urged  our  readers  to  use  the  crystal- 
lized rather  than  the  dried  sodium  sul- 
phite, both  because  the  lattqr  is  not  so 
good  to  begin  with  and  because  it  does 
not  keep  so  well  as  the  former.  And 
now  a  higher  authority  comes  to  our 


aid,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  plate 
makers  and  others  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  recommending  the  dried 
will  in  future  pin  their  faith  to  the 
crystallized.  Writing  in  Photography, 
Professor  Namias  says : 

The   commonest   of    the    sulphites 
used  in  photography  is  sodium  sul- 
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phite,  which  is  met  with  in  commerce 
either  in  the  form  of  crystals  or  in  the 
anhydrous  condition.  Analysis  of  the 
best  commercial  samples  in  the  market 
were  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  sodium  sulphite 
absolutely  pure.  The  purest  sample 
of  crystallized  sulphite  examined  did 
not  contain  more  than  ninety  per  cent, 
of  sodium  sulphite,  strictly  speaking. 
In  good  commercial  samples  the  sul- 
phite seems  to  average  sixty  to  seventy 
per  cent. ;  in  bad  samples,  and  these  are 
by  no  means  rare,  ten  to  thirty  per 
cent. 

In  the  anhydrous  sulphite  the  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  is  always  consid- 
erable. It  is  clear  that  the  heating  car- 
ried out  to  remove  the  water  of  crys- 
tallization, even  when  done  under  the 
best  conditions,  produces  a  partial  oxi- 
dation of  the  substance.  In  different 
samples  of  the  product  of  the  same  and 
a  good  house,  I  have  found  sodium  sul- 
phite crystals  to  contain  44.2  per  cent., 
and  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  fifty- 
five  per  cent  of  Na^SOa. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  that  if  we 
adhere  to  the  recognized  formulae  in 
making  up  solutions,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  may  contain  only  half 
the  quantity  of  sodium  sulphite  that 
we  suppose  them  to  contain,  and  a 
great  deal  of  sodium  sulphate,  the  ac- 
tion of  which  in  the  developer  is  not 
very  clearly  understood,  but  is,  I  be- 
lieve, harmful. 

Crystallized  sodium  sulphite  does 
not  need  such  careful  preservation 
from  contact  with  the  air  as  does  the 
anhydrous  sulphite.  This  holds  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  crys- 
tals, especially  if  they  are  large,  the  air 
cannot  have  as  much  action  as  it  does 
upon  the  minute  grains  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt,  which,  weight  for  weight, 
expose  a  far  greater  extent  of  surface. 
But  there  is,  I  believe,  a  still  further 
cause  in  the  fact  that  the  anhydrous 
sulphite  easily  absorbs  water,  and  the 
heat  caused  by  its  hydration  facilitates 


the  oxidizing  action.  While  anhy- 
drous sodium  sulphite,  therefore,  ap- 
pears theoretically  preferable,  and 
from  its  powdered  form  more  conveni- 
ent in  practice  also,  its  use  is  not  to  be 
recommended  without  qualification. 

An  Unsuspected  Cause  of  Cam- 
era Movement. —  Edgar  Scamell 
sends  the  following  communication  to 
Photography,  especially  interesting  to 
photographers  in  this  country  where 
stoves  are  so  common :  "An  unexpect- 
ed cause  of  camera  movement  recently 
occurred  to  me  whilst  making  some  15 
inch  by  12  inch  negatives  of  the  inte- 
rior of  a  city  warehouse.  Three  plates 
were  exposed,  each  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  The  results  of  two  were 
excellent;  the  third,  however,  showed 
distinct  movement  of  the  camera.  A 
fresh  attempt  was  made  the  following 
day,  with  a  similar  result — ^movement. 
~  On  thinking  the  matter  over,  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  for  this  last  ex- 
posure the  tripod  stood  in  close  prox- 
imity to  a  large  closed  stove  which 
gave  out  considerable  heat.  During 
the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  expos- 
ure the  tripod  had  time  slightly  to 
shrink  or  warp,  thanks  to  the  stove. 
As  a  remedy,  a  third  exposure  was 
made,  using  two  packing  cases  as  a 
support  for  the  camera  instead  of  the 
tripod.  As  these  cases  had  been  in  the 
warehouse  for  a  considerable  time  they 
were  thoroughly  dry.  This  ended  the 
trouble,  and  a  sharp  negative  was  ob- 
tained." 


World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,   1904,  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  March  16,  1904. 

The  American   Amateur   Photog- 
rapher, No.  361  Broadway,  New 
York  Citv,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Relative  to  your  sundry 
favors  and  inquiries  regarding  the  use 
of  cameras, 

I  beg  to  advise  that  the  Exposition 
management  has  determined  that  pat- 
rons of  the  Exposition  may  use  hand 
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or  tourist  cameras,  4x5  inches  or 
smaller  in  size,  without  tripods,  free 
of  any  charge. 

The  Official  Photographic  Company 
will  have  stations  on  the  grounds 
where  full  lines  of  Kodak  supplies  will 
be  available  for  the  use  of  these  pat- 
rons, if  such  is  their  pleasure. 
Yours  very  truly, 
John  A.  Wakefield, 

Chief  Department  of  Concessions. 


Flat-Field  Lenses. 

IN   response  to  our   request   for  a 
mathematical  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions in  the  letter  by  J.  A.  Ander- 
son on  page  141  of  our  last  number, 
Mr.   S.   Stockton  Hornor  has  kindly 
sent  the  following.    First  to  "How  far 
is  this  true  ?"  he  says,  "Just  as  true  as 
for  distant  objects   within   the   same 
angle,  except  that  all  defects  in  flatness 
of  field  are  multiplied  two  diameters. 
For  instance,  if  a  field  at  a  point  devi- 
ates 1,000  of  an  inch  from  true  flatness 
when  the  lens  is  set  for  distance  it  will 
deviate  2,000  when  set  for  copying  full 
size ;  although  in  practice  it  will  not  be 
noticed."     The  reply  to  "Is  this  the 
correct  view?"  is  as  follows:  "I  as- 
sume the  figures  are  correct,  as  I  have 
not  verified  them,  but  the  reasoning  is 
faulty.      Conjugate    foci    are    always 
computed  for  rays  from  objects  in  the 
axis  of  the  lens — a  line  drawn  through 
the  middle  of  the  lens  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  diaphragme,  as  also  is 
the  equivalent  focus ;  and  in  a  flat-field 
lens  the  focus  is  greater  at  the  edge 
of  the  plate.     Given  a  flat-field  lens 
of    8    inches    equivalent    focus,    the 
a  3'/2  plate  (assuming  that  the  16.38 
is  the  correct  figure  for  the  hypote- 
nuse) is  8.19,  consequently  in  copying 
full  size  the  focus  of  the  lens  for  rays 


going  to  the  edge  of  a  7  inch  plate  is 
16.38  inches. 

Briefly,  your  correspondent  begs  the 
question.  He  assumes  that  the  lens 
has  a  flat  field  for  distant  objects  and 
then  sets  out  to  prove  that  it  hasn't 
one  for  near  objects.  You  can  readily 
see  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  a  ray  of  light  comes  90,000,- 
000  miles  or  nine  inches,  it  will  be 
acted  on  in  the  same  way  by  a  lens  if  it 
be  the  same  kind  of  a  ray  and  traveling 
in  the  same  direction. 


Extraordinary  Short  Exposures. 

THE  following  letter  from  an  es- 
teemed correspondent  is  one  of 
those  that  we  occasionally  take 
for  a  text  for  "a  few  observations/* 
knowing  as  we  do  that  it  voices  just 
what  many  are  thinking,  and  that  to 
them  the  "observations"  will  be  as  use- 
ful as  to  our  correspondent : 

Dear  Sirs — In  the  February  number  of 
the  Amateur  I  see  a  picture  of  a  train, 
taken  in  1-1200  of  a  second,  and  should 
judge  that  if  it  had  about  four  times  as 
much  that  the  exposure  would  have  been 
full  enough.  Now  I  am  giving  about 
seventy-five  times  as  much  exposure  and 
you  say  (and  I  think  rightly)  that  I  do  not 
give  time  enough. 

How  did  he  get  such  good  results  from 
so  slight  exposure? 

If  he  can,  we  can  if  we  only  know  how 
and  it  seems  that  ten  times  as  much  time, 
say  I- 120  ought  to  do  the  trick  any  bright 
day. 

Please  let    us  know  about  it. 
Yours  respectfully, 

W.  H.  B. 

Without  knowing  anything  about 
the  particular  shutter  with  which  the 
photograph  in  question  was  made  ex- 
cept that  it  was  a  focal-plane,  we  may 
say  that  as  a  rule,  when  exposures  such 
as  the  I- 1 200  of  a  second  are  talked 
about  there  is  more  guesswork  than 
exact  knowledge,  and  the  guessing  is 
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generally  on  the  rapid  side,  few  of 
those  credited  with  the  great  rapidities 
panning  out  to  anything  even  ap- 
proaching the  estimated  speed.  Then, 
you  cannot  easily  compare  the  actual 
speed  of  the  focal  plane  with  that  of  a 
shutter  working  between  the  lenses,  as 
with  the  best  of  the  latter  the  estimated 
speed  is  the  time  that  the  plate  is  ex- 
posed to  the  full  opening,  while  with 
the  former  it  is  the  time  that  any  one 
point  of  the  image  is  uncovered  by  the 
passing  of  the  slit  in  the  curtain. 
Given  the  size  of  the  plate,  the  width 
of  the  slit,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  pass 
from  top  to  bottom,  a  little  figuring 
will  make  the  result  very  much  less 
surprising  than  you  seem  to  think ;  but 
cui  bono. 

Yes ;  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  such 
a  photograph,  or  what  can  tempt  any 
one  to  spend  time  and  material  in  mak- 
ing it?  It  cannot  be  to  show  the  en-, 
gine  and  train  as  both  could  be  much 
better  rendered  while  standing  still; 
nor  can  it  be  to  suggest  rapid  motion 
as  the  more  perfect,  according  to  the 
rapid  worker,  the  'more,  at  rest,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  photograph  in  question, 
the  train  appears.  No  better  comment- 
ary on  this  phase  of  the  question  could 
be  made  than  the  fact  that  the  author 
considered  it  necessary  to  accompany 
the  photograph  with  an  affidavit  from 
the  traffic  manager  of  the  line  as  to  the 
speed  at  which  the  train  was  going,  or 
indeed  that  it  was  going  at  all. 

In  the  long,  long  iago,  when  photog- 
raphy was  young,  there  might  have 
been  some  use  in  such  a  feat;  but, 
thanks  to  the  chemist  and  the  optician, 
exposures  short  enough  to  show  the  is- 
suing of  a  bullet  from  the  mouth  of  a 


rifle  carrying  the  compressed  air  be- 
fore it  are  easily  accomplished;  mak- 
ing what  might  have  then  been  a  curi- 
osity of  no  particular  interest  now. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  wasting  time 
and  occupying  space  telling  you  how 
to  do  that  which  is  easily  done  and 
worthless  after  it  is,  we  prefer  to  be- 
lieve that  you  aim  at  something  higher, 
something  more  in  line  with  your  pre- 
vious work,  and  recommend  that  in- 
stead of  trying  in  how  short  a  time  you 
can  get  something  passable  rather  see 
how  much  it  will  bear  consistent  with 
all  necessary  contrast.  True  values  in 
pictorial  work  is  a  first  essential  and 
without  sufficient  exposure  for  the 
shadows  that  cannot  be  obtained. 
Never  mind  what  may  be  said  or  done 
by  others,  the  records  of  short  expos- 
ures are  like  fish  stories,  requiring  bar- 
rels of  salt.  Whenever,  by  slow  and 
careful  development,  you  cannot  get 
the  desired  detail  in  the  shadows  be- 
fore not  only  the  highest  of  high  lights, 
but  lights  very  much  lower  are  all 
equally  opaque  in  the  negative  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  exposure  has  been 
too  short ;  and  the  only  way  to  success 
is  to  give  exposure  sufficient  to  bring 
out  all  necessary  detail  in  the  shad- 
ows, leaving  all  but  the  highest  lights 
sufficiently  translucent  to  transmit  each 
its  relative  degree  of  light.  The  "soot 
and  whitewash"  results  of  under-ex- 
posure is  no  longer  tolerated  by  any 
one  worthy  of  the  name. of  photog- 
rapher. 


Recovering  Over-Toned  P.  O.  P.  Prints. 

Printing  out  paper  is  still  largely 
used,  and  over-toning,  even  to  the 
slatey  blue  color  is  with  many  the  rule 
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rather  than  exception,  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing simple  method  of  bringing 
them  back  to  the  desirable  warm  brown 
should  be  of  value.  It  was  contrib- 
uted to  The  Photogram  by  A.  H.  W. 
Weston  and  commented  on  by  another 
authority  as  follows : 

Over-toned  P.  O.  P.  prints,  espe- 
cially flat  prints,  which  are  very  apt  to 
be  overtoned,  can  be  easily  re-toned  to 
a   pleasing    depth  .by    the    following 
method.    It  does  not  matter  how  long 
the  prints  have  been  toned,  or  if  they 
are    mounted,    although    unmounted 
prints  are  to  be  preferred.    No  dishes 
or  chemicals  are  required,  only  an  or- 
dinary printing  frame,  a  piece  of  thick 
glass,  and  a  good  fire.     The  latter  is 
best  when  the  flames  have  died  out 
and  only  the  glowing  coals  remain. 
Place  the  glass  in  the  frame,  and  the 
print  to  be  re-toned   (which  must  be 
thoroughly   dry)    film    down   on   the 
glass.     Fix  the  springs,  and  hold  it 
with  some  cord  over  or  before  the  fire, 
keeping  it  moving  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ensure  an  even  and  intense  heat.    As 
soon  as  the  glass  is  hot  right  through 
the  toning  will  start,  the  gold  being 
gradually    decomposed    by   the   heat. 
Examine  the  print  from  time  to  time 
through  the  glass,  and  at  the  desired 
tone  remove  the  print  and  the  toning 
will  at  once  cease. 

In  this  way  prints  can  be  re-toned  in 
five  minutes.  Very  blue  and  hard 
prints  require  longer.  Unmounted 
prints  are  preferable,  as  they  make 
better  contact  with  the  glass. 

Major-General  Waterhouse  writes: 
"Some  experiments  which  I  have 
made  on  this  subject  go  to  show  that 


the  change  of  color  is  produced  by 
moist  heat,  and  not  by  dry  heat. 

"Two  P.  O.  P.  prints  (one  matt  and 
one  glazed),  both  well  toned  with  sul- 
pho-cyanide  and  gold  and  of  a  good 
purple  color,  were  torn  in  half  and  one 
piece  of  each  was  placed  in  a  printing 
frame    backed    wi^h  strawboard  and 
cloth,   the    frame   being   damp    from 
being  kept  a  long  time  in  a  room  with- 
out a  fire..  The  frame,  with  the  prints 
in  it,  was  placed  in  front  of  a  good 
fire,  and  on  examining  it  some  minutes 
afterwards  when  it  had  become  well 
warmed,  the  change  of  color  to  a  red- 
der tone  remarked  by  your  correspond- 
ent had  taken  place,  but  when  opened 
the  backing  of  the  frame  and  the  cards 
and  print  were  moist  and  steaming,  so . 
that  the  change  in  the  tone  seems  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  a 
wet  print  as  compared  with  a  dry  one, 
but  the  change  of  color  was  perma- 
nent.   On  again  putting  another  piece 
of  each  of  the  prints  into  the  dried 
frame  and  replacing  it  before  the  fire 
there  was  no  such  change  of  color — 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
change  must   have  been   due  to  the 
moisture.    A  well-toned  print  on  albu- 
menized   paper   exposed   in   a   damp 
frame  under  similar  conditions  showed 
no  change  of  color  by  heat,  nor  did 
another   well-toned  glazed   P.   O.   P^ 
print  done  in  India.    It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  one  of  the  first  prints  tried 
(the  glazed  one)  had  been  treated  with 
an  alum  and  salt  bath  before  toning. 

"Further  experiment  in  actually 
steaming  prints  over  boiling  water  in  a 
closed  vessel  shows  that  the  above  ex- 
planation is  correct.  The  albumenized 
paper  print,  and  other  prints  which  did 
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not  show  the  change  in  the  frame, 
showed  it  distinctly  and  readily  when 
exposed  to  the  hot  moist  steam." 


Radiation. 

Rays  X,  N,  a,  h,  c,  etc.,  are  in  the  air 
in  more  senses  than  one,  and  appar- 
ently we  are  only  beginning  to  take 
notice  of  them.  Radium  has  taken  the 
scientific  world  bv  storm  and  like 
.storms  of  a  more  literal  kind,  it  is  not 
likely  to  pass  without  disturbing  the 
status  quo.  Becquerel,  although  per- 
haps not  the  first  to  notice  the  effect 
of  certain  rays  different  in  many  re- 
spects from  light,  was  the  first  to  sub- 
mit them  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
thev  were  and  to  some  extent  still  are 
known  by  his  name,  the  "Becquerel 
Rays."  It  remained,  however,  for  an- 
other Frenchman  and  his  wife,  M.  and 
Madame  Curie,  to  get  down  to,  in  a 
sense,  to  the  first  cause  of  those  rays, 
and  in  radium  find  a  material  or  metal 
more  wonderful  than  the  most  won- 
derful feat  of  the  magician,  a  lamp 
that  burns  practically  forever  without 
a  fresh  supply  of  oil,  a  body  that  prac- 
tically parts  with  parts  of  itself  for 
the  same  unlimited  period  without  be- 
coming lighter. 

Nor  is  that  all,  or  to  photographers 
even  the  most  interesting.  To  him  it 
is  of  little  consequence  whether  those 
rays  are  "ethereal  stresses"  or  "the 
bombardment  of  electronic  emana- 
tions," but  he  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  fact  that  they  act  on  his  plate  as 
do  the  far  greater  wave  lengths  of  the 
ultra-violet  and  the  blue-violet,  while 
they  are  so  inconceivably  short  as  to 
readily  pass  through  matter  that  to 
them   is  opaque.     Some  idea  of  the 


penetrating  power  of  the  radium  rays 
may  be  got  from  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  performed  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History 

A  remarkable  illustration,  almost 
startling,  of  its  penetration  was  dem- 
onstrated with  the  following  experi- 
ments: Radium  bromide  of  300,000 
activity  was  placed  in  a  sealed  glass 
tube  contained  in  a  rubber  thermom- 
eter-holder, the  top  of  which  was 
tightly  screwed  down,  and  the  whole 
placed  in  a  water-tight  tinned-iron 
box ;  over  the  box  were  placed,  first,  a 
heavy  silver  tureen  1.5  mm.  thick,  then 
four  copper  plates,  such  as  are  used 
for  engraving,  and  finally  a  heavy 
graduated  measuring  glass  10  cm.  in 
diameter  filled  with  water  to  a  depth 
of  15  cm.  A  diamond  was  then  sus- 
pended in  the  water  and  became  fluo- 
rescent immediately.  Whenever  the 
tube  with  radium  was  withdrawn  a 
distance  of  more  than  one  meter,  the 
fluorescence  ceased,  but  was  resumed 
on  replacing  the  radium  under  the 
tureen.  This  experiment  showed  that 
the  influence  of  the  radium  was  ex- 
erted successively  through  glass,  rub- 
ber, silver  1.5  mm.  thick,  four  copper 
plates,  glass  0.5  cm.  thick,  and  finally 
8  cm.  of  water. 

The  radium  in  this  experiment,  it 
will  be  noticed,  was  only  of  300,000 
activity,  uranium  being  taken  as  the 
standard  at  I,  while  it  is  already  on 
the  market  of  a  strength  of  1,800,000; 
and  we  may  well  wonder  and  ask,  if 
such  can  be  done  with  an  activity  of 
only  300,000,  what  will  it  do  at  1,800,- 
000?  the  comfort  being  that  photog- 
raphers are  not  likely  to  find  lying 
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about  radium  of  even  300,000  or  any 
other  strength. 

But  it  is  not  safe  to  whistle  till  you 
are  out  of  the  wood ;  there  is  more  to 
come.  Rays,  we  have  already  said,  are 
in  the  air ;  the  wonders  of  radium  put 
men  on  the  qui  vive  and  they  are  being 
found  in  the  most  unsuspected  and 
unlikely  places ;  discoveries  that  easily 
account  for  many  of  the  mysteries  of 
-the  past.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  and 
certainly  not  the  least  interesting  are 
the  Blondlot,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
N  rays,  which  emerge  from  the  human 
body,  and  probably  from  the  bodies  of 
other  animals  as  well.  According  to 
Blondlot,  these  rays  proceed  not  so 
much  from  the  body  as  a  whole,  as 
from  certain  parts  such  as  the  nerve 
centers  during  excitement,  which 
makes  it  possible  that  the  French  doc- 
tor from  whose  writings  we  were  wont 
to  extract  some  fun;  Bardouc,  we 
think,  was  the  name,  but  have  not  the 
time  to  make  sure,  may  not  have  been 
so  far  wrong  as  we  thought.  He,  it 
will  be  remembered,  by  fastening  a 
photographic  plate  to  the  chest,  head, 
or  other  parts  of  the  person,  got — 
shall  we  say?  radiographic  evidence 
of  the  then  state  of  the  mind,  joy, 
grief,  etc. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  so-called  "dark  light'' 
or  radiation  is  often  present  where  lit- 
tle expected,  and  as  it,  from  its  infin- 
itely shorter  wave  lengths,  passes 
through  the  holder  in  which  plates  are 
exposed  and  the  material  in  which  they 
are  packed,  including,  of  course,  the 
boxes,  as  easily  as  ordinary  light 
passes  through  glass,  it  behooves  both 
dealer  and  photographer  to  exercise  a 


care  in  the  keeping  and  using  of  their 
plates  hitherto  undreamt  of.  Just  to 
what  extent  that  care  should  go  radia- 
tion is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood 
to  enable  us  to  say,  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  may  be  well  to  know  that  lead 
seems  to  be  more  opaque  to  most  of 
those  ravs  than  most  substances,  and 
that  where  plates  are  to  be  stored  for 
any  length  of  time  a  wrapping  of  sheet 
lead  might  prove  safer  than  anything 
else. 


How  to  Prevent  Artificial  Light  Developing 
Paper  From  Curling. 

By  Milton  Wade,  N.  Y. 

Lay  out  blotters.  On  these  place 
muslin  from  which  starch  has  been 
washed  out,  and  keep  the  muslin  for 
just  this  purpose.  Take  prints  from 
the  wash  water  and  lay  face  down  on 
the  muslin.  When  prints  are  just  dry 
enough  so  that  films  will  not  adhere, 
and  yet  while  quite  damp,  they  are 
rolled,  film  out,  around  a  roller  i^  to 
2  inches  in  diameter.  (I  use  a  piece  of 
background  roller,  the  sort  they  are 
shipped  around),  then  a  small  rubber 
band  is  placed  around  each  end  and 
the  roller  removed,  leaving  a  circular 
form  of  the  rolled  prints.  All  are  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  (it  takes  less 
time  to  do  than  to  tell),  and  they  are 
allowed  to  become  stone  dry  while  in 
this  shape,  thus  allowing  the  pores  of 
the  gelatine  film  to  stretch.  The  rub- 
ber bands  are  then  removed,  and  if 
necessary  three  or  four  prints  at  a  time 
are  rolled  the  other  way  around  the 
roller  to  make  them  lie  flat.  Having 
been  stretched  while  drying  they  will 
not  curl  again.  I  find  it  advisable, 
when  heavy  paper  with  smooth  surface 
is  used,  to,  before  placing  on  the  roller, 
curl  the  ends  of  the  print  backward 
with  a  ruler,  to  prevent  the  sharp  edge 
marking  across  the  face  of  the  print 
during  the  drying  process. 
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PYROGRAPHY  OR  WOOD  BURlfDIG. 

III. — Simple  Decorative  Designs. 

By  F.  W.  Gaensly. 


Before  attempting  any  figure  or 
landscape  work  with  the  burning  pen, 
it  is  advisable  for  the  beginner  to  prac- 
tice with  simple  geometrical  designs. 
As  in  the  study  of  freehand  drawing, 
this  enables  the  student  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  use  of  the  pen  and  im- 
prove his  outUne  work  and  shading^. 
In  this  lesson  we  illustrate  a  few  such 
simple  designs  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  various  articles  and 
alsn  used  later  on  to  embellish  more 
pretentious  work. 


which,  when  atttached,  extend  half  an 
inch  outside  the  body  of  the  box. 

If  the  design  given  in  the  lesson  is 
preferable  to  any  which  the  scholar 
may  procure,  it  can  be  easily  enlarged 
from  the  illustration  by  dividing  the 
same  into  squares  of  equal  size,  say  14 
squares  for  part  i  and  4  squares  for 
part  2.  In  marking  off  the  squares  (^o 
not  include  the  narrow  white  border 
shown  in  the  illustration,  as  that  repre- 
sents the  half  inch  extension  and  . 
should  be  marked  off  on  the  cover  of 


No.  I  is  suitable  for  a  tie  or  glove 
box,  No.  2  for  a  handkerchief,  collar 
and  cuff  or  work  box,  Nos.  3,  4  and  5 
for  continuous  borders  or  corner 
pieces,  etc. 

The  original  dimensions  of  No.  I 
are  as  follows :  Front  and  back  panels 
of  the  box  are  14x4  inches;  ends  4x4 
inches,  when  back  and  front  are  at- 
tached; cover  and  bottom  15x5  inches 


the  box  before  tracing  the  design,  so 
as  to  leave  within  it  an  oblong  space 
measuring  the  same  as  the  front  and 
back  panels  of  the  box.  Procure  a 
piece  of. thin  white  paper  and  mark  off 
an  oblong  14x4  inches  for  part  I  and 
a  square  4x4  for  part  2.  Divide  part  I 
into  two  inch  squares,  which  will  give 
you  the  same  amount  as  you  have  di- 
vided the  illustration  into.     You  now 
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enlarge  the  design  by  drawing  each 
line  as  many  times  longer  or  each  curve 
as  many  times  deeper  than  shown  in 
the  illustration,  as  your  design  is  lon- 
ger or  wider  than  the  one  given.  Never 
forget  that  you  are  enlarging,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  properly,  every  line  must 
be  shaped  exactly  as  shown  and  end  in 
the  same  spot  in  the  large  square  as  in 
the  smaller  one.  When  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  the  first  half  go  over 
the  tracing  with  a  soft  lead  pencil  and 
you  will  find  by  simply  folding  the  ob- 


upon  the  cover  and  back  and  front  pan- 
els and  part  2  upon  the  ends  being 
careful  to  lay  them  on  perfectly 
straight.  Take  up  the  burning  pen, 
hold  as  in  position  i,  and  with  a  moder- 
ately heated  point  burn  a  good  strong 


No.  1.    Put  3. 

long  in  half  (design  inside)  on  the  line 
marked  (a)  and  vigorously  rubbing 
the  back  of  the  drawing  with  the  finger 
nail  that  on  opening  the  same  you  have 
an  impression  on  the  untraced  half  the 
same  as  you  made  on  the  other,  thereby 
completing  the  design.  Follow  the 
same  instructions  for  part  2.  This 
method  will  be  found  very  beneficial  to 
the  scholar  enabling  him  or  her  to  en- 
large or  reduce  any  design  perfectly  if 
they  are  only  careful  enough  to  trace 
their  lines  in  proportion  to  those  of  the 
original.  When  the  designs  are  fin- 
ished, trace  them  upon  the  box  with  the 
aid  of  a  piece  of  carbon  paper,  as  ex- 
plained in  last  month's  edition.    Part  I 


line  over  every  line  of  the  tracing, 
being  careful  not  to  scorch  the  wood 
where  it  should  appear  its  natural  color 
in  the  finished  article.  In  many  pieces 
of  work  it  is  the  desire  of  the  burner  to 
give  the  design  the  appearance  of  being 
inlaid  as  in  this  case,  so,  to  avoid 
scorching  the  wood  in  the  places  where 
it  should  appear  untouched,  always 
work  on  the  side  of  the  lines  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the  background.  When 
the  lines  have  been  all  burned  hold  the 
pen  as  in  position  2,  and  bum  the  back- 
ground a  very  deep  brown,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Avoid  burning  too 
deeply  into  the  wood,  as  it  will  appear 
charred  and  often  retains  a  bad  odor. 
When  the  background  is  finished, 
shade  the  parts  which  are  shaded  in  the 
illustration  as  explained  in  last  month's 
issue  of  this  magazine  for  graduated 
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shading.  Then  burn  the  edges  of  the 
cover  and  bottom  a  deep  brown  and 
finish  by  polishing  with  furniture  wax, 
which  preserves  and  deepens  the  color. 
No.  2  measures  ^^y  inches  on  each 
of  the  four  sides  when  put  together, 
and  8x8  inches  for  cover  and  bottom 
allowing  for  a  half  inch  extension,  as 
in  Article  i.  Follow  the  same  direc- 
tions for  outlining  and  tracing  as  for 
No.  I  in  this  and  all  the  following 
work.  Darken  the  background  as 
shown  in  illustration  No.  2,  after  which 
you  proceed  to  bum  the  wood  inside 
the  design  with  holes  of  as  equal  size 
as  possible  by  holding  the  pen  as  shown 


in  position  3,  Leave  the  narrow  inter- 
woven design  plain  except  where  a  lit- 
tle shading  is  necessary  to  give  the  ef- 
fect of  one  loop  passing  under  the 
other,  also  leave  the  half  inch  extension 
on  both  top  and  bottom  perfectly  plain 
with  the  exception  of  the  edges,  which 
should  be  deeply  browned,  as  in  Arti- 
cle I.  The  centerpiece  is  gradually 
shaded  from  deep  brown,  the  natural 
color  of  the  wood  as  it  approaches  the 
edge ;  if  desired  it  may  be  left  plain  on 
the  cover  and  a  monogram  used  in- 
stead.   Finish  with  wax  polish. 

No.  3  is  excellent  for  a  border  where 
great  contrast  is  desired.    Trace  out- 


lines as  for  previous  articles  and  bum 
the  background  as  dark  as  possible 
without  charring  the  wood.  The  de-' 
sign  may  be  left  a  natural  wood  color 
or  tinted  as  desired. 

No.  4  is  a  beautiful  and  not  difficult 
border  design,  being  merely  a  combi- 
nation of  the  different  styles  of  burn- 
ing explained  in  this  and  the  previous 
lesson,  but  great  care  must  be  taken 


and  very  little  heat  required  in  the 
shading  in  order  that  it  will  not  appear 
harsh,  but  blend  into  the  natural  color 
of  the  wood.  The  background  is  sim- 
ply a  number  of  holes  of  unequal  size 
burned  into  the  wood  with  the  tip  of 
the  pen.     (See  position  3.) 

No.  5  is  very  simple,  being  composed 
of  all  straight  lines,  with  a  deep  back- 


ground and  an  effect  similar  to  the 
ground  work  of  the  previous  number. 
The  holes  may  be  of  equal  or  unequal 
size. 
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EXPOSURE  THROUGH  CX)LOR  SCREENS. 


TG.  WATSON,  in  Photography, 
gives  the  following  method  of 
•  ascertaining  the  increase  of  ex- 
posure necessary  with  color  screens  of 
different  densities ;  and  orthochromat- 
ism  being  one  of  the  "Trinity  of  Tech- 
nique*' now  being  dealt  with  in  our 
pages  we  gladly  reproduce  as  much  of 
the  article  as  is  necessary  to  enable  our 
readers  to  measure  such  screens  as  they 
may  either  make  or  buy. 

A  color  screen  that  would  act  satis- 
factorily by,  say,  gaslight,  and  neces- 
sitate very  little  addition  to  the  expos- 
ure required  by  the  plate  when  it  is  not 
in  use,  might  prove  insufficient  to  be  of 
value  when  used  in  good  daylight,  or 
require  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
normal  exposure.  The  compensating 
exposure  would  vary  with  the  source 
of  light  employed. 

As  in  general  work,  the  exposures 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  daytime, 
the  tests  in  such  cases  must  also  be 
made  by  daylight.  However  expedi- 
tiously the  tests  are  made,  they  will  oc- 
cupy some  time,  and  while  it  is  prob- 
able that  if  a  bright  day  at  noon  is 
chosen  for  the  work,  the  light  may  re- 
main constant  for  an  hour  or  so,  it  is 
desirable  to  adopt  methods  that  may  be 
applied  in  as  little  time  as  possible. 

Recently  a  piece  of  apparatus  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  L.  Gioppi  that  meets 
the  case  fairly  well.  Two  sheets  of 
thin  opaque  card  are  cut  to  fit  in  the 
rear  of  the  camera,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  reversing  back.  To  avoid 
the  risk  of  straining  the  woodwork  it 
is  desirable  that  the  card  should  be  as 
thin  as  possible ;  in  fact,  with  a  little 
care  in  handling  there  is  no  reason  why 
black  needle  paper  should  not  be  used, 
but  the  exceedingly  thin  brass  known 
as  paper  or  letter  brass  is  much  more 
convenient  to  handle  than  either.  Each 
sheet  is  divided  by  pencil  lines  into  six 
parts,  one  line  being  drawn  down  the 


centre  in  one  direction,  and  two  divid- 
ing the  sheet  into  three  equal  parts  in 
the  other  direction.  From  one  of  these 
shields  one  of  the  corner  pieces  is  re- 
moved, and  from  the  other  a  middle 
section  from  the  centre  to  the  edge. 
By  turning  the  first  sheet  round,  each 
of  the  four  corners  may  be  exposed  in 
turn,  and  by  the  use  of  the  other  each 
of  the  middle  sections  may  be  exposed, 
making  six  exposures  in  all. 

By  way  of  illuminating  the  plate 
evenly  a  sheet  of  white  blotting  paper 
should  be  pinned  up  where  the  unob- 
structed light  from  the  sky  may  fall 
upon  it ;  north  light  is  best,  but  in  any 
case  direct  sunlight  must  not  strike 
upon  it.  The  camera .  should  be  set 
square  to  the  paper  a  few  feet  away, 
and  if  f-ii  is  used,  one  second  without 
the  screen  will  be  a  convenient  expos- 
ure. The  shield  with  one  corner  cut 
out  is  placed  in  position,  and  the  dark 
slide  bearing  a  plate  of  the  brand  with 
which  the  screen  is  to  be  tested  is  in- 
serted. Then  in  the  absence  of  the 
screen  an  exposure  of  one  second  is 
giveq.  The  shutter  is  closed,  the  re- 
versing frame  removed,  the  shield  is 
turned  round,  and  the  dark  slide  is 
again  placed  in  position.  The  screen 
is  now  fitted  to  the  lens  for  the  re- 
maining exposures.  An  exposure  of 
two  seconds  is  next  given.  Again  the 
shutter  is  closed,  the  shield  turned  up- 
side down,  and  a  third  exposure  given, 
this  time  of  four  seconds,  and  so  on, 
doubling  the  exposures  each  time. 

When  all  six  exposures  have  been 
made  the  plate  is  developed,  and  it  will 
not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate 
which  of  the  five  exposures  with  the 
screen  has  given  the  same  density  as 
that  obtained  with  the  exposure  with- 
out the  screen. 

The  exposures  in  such  a  series  will 
range  from  twice  to  thirty-two  times 
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the  normal,  and  will  be  sufficient  for  all 
but  the  screens  of  deepest  tint  When 
screens  that  compensate  for  the  red 
rays  have  to  be  tested,  the  exposures 
may  begin  with  eight  or  sixteen  times 
that  given  without  the  screen. 

When  two  or  more  screens  have  to 
be  tested  at  the  same -time,  a  method 
that  we  have  occasionally  employed 
will  prove  more  advantageous,  as  all 
the  tests  can  be  made  upon  the  same 
plate.  In  this  case  one  shield  only  is 
required,  and  is  cut  vertically  into  two 
or  three  strips ;  one  strip  more  than  the 
number  of  screens  to  be  tested.  In 
comparing  two  screens,  for  instance, 
the  shield  is  divided  into  three,  and  the 
center  strip  is  removed  while  the  ex- 
posure without  the  screen  is  being 
made.  The  exposure  may  be  as  before, 
one  second. 

The  central  strip  is  then  replaced, 
and  one  of  the  side  strips  is  removed. 
The  screen  to  be  tested  is  placed  in  po- 
sition, and  the  cap  being  on  the  lens, 
the  shutter  of  the  slide  is  drawn.  An 
exposure  of  two  seconds  is  given,  and 
the  lens  is  capped.  The  shutter  is 
pushed  home,  say,  an  inch,  and  another 
exposure  of  two  seconds  is  given. 
Again  the  shutter  is  driven  in  an  inch, 
and  then  four  seconds  exposure  is 
given.  This  is  repeated  till  the  shutter 
is  pushed  quite  home,  the  exposure 
being  doubled  each  time.  The  actual 
exposures  will  be  two,  four,  eight,  and 
so  on,  as  before,  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
carry  the  exposure  very  high,  say  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  times  that 
given  without  the  screen,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  divide  the  length  of  the  plate 
into  seven  sections,  say  in  the  case  of 
a  half-plate  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  each,  instead  of  one  inch,  as  sug- 
gested above,  to  accommodate  them  all. 
Pencil  lines  ruled  across  the  inside  of 
the  shutter  will  serve  as  guides  in 
pushing  it  in  after  each  exposure. 

In  testing  the  second  screen  the  one 
side  shield  is  replaced,  and  that  at  the 
other  side  is  removed.    When  all  the 


exposures  have  been  made,  and  the 
.  plate  is  developed,  it  is  even  more  easy 
to  estimate  the  densities  than  by  the 
method  first  described,  as  the  part  ex- 
posed to  white  light  lies  adjacent  to 
each  of  the  parts  exposed  through  the 
screens.  This  advantage  may  be  se- 
cured even  when  three  or  four  screens 
have  to  be  tested  by  having  strips  be- 
tween them  exposed  without  the 
screens,  and  all  these  exposures  may 
be  made  at  the  one  time. 

It  is  so  desirable  to  have  all  the  tests 
upon  one  plate,  thus  avoiding  irregu- 
larities due  to  differences  in  develop- 
ment, that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  de- 
vote a  little  time  to  cutting  and  fixing 
the. shields,  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  speedily.  At  the 
same  time  as  it  is  desirable  to  waste 
little  time  between  the  exposures  lest 
the  light  should  alter  the  while,  this  ar- 
rangement will  be  the  better  as  being 
speedier  than  the  former. 

In  testing  screens  by  artificial  light 
the  same  method  of  working  may  be 
adopted,  the  light  being  thrown  upon 
the  white  blotting  paper,  but  all  the  ex- 
posures must  be  many  times  longer. 
Time  may  be  economized  by  directing 
the  lens  to  the  source  of  light,  and  by 
interposing  between  them  two  thick- 
nesses of  ground-glass  set  about  one 
inch  apart  With  the  electric  arc  the 
light  reflected  from  the  blotting  paper 
will  prove  speedy  enough.  With  oil 
lamps,  gas  jets,  incandescent  mantles, 
or  incandescent  electric  glow  lamps,  it 
will  be  better  to  transmit  the  light 
through  the  ground-glass  as  suggest- 
ed, and  two  or  more  of  the  lights  may 
be  used,  since  so  long  as  the  light  re- 
mains constant  the  intensity  of  it  does 
not  affect  the  results,  but  is  simply  a 
matter  of  convenience. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  this  sys- 
tem of  test  exposures  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  for  tests  between  a  certain 
exposure  and  one  of  twice  its  dura- 
tion. Nothing  closer  than  this  is  ever 
wanted  in  practical  work. 
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HETOL-HTDROCHmON  FOE  BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS: 

< 

By  a.  K.  Boursault. 


While  amidol,  eikonogen,  rodinal, 
«dinol,  etc., .  have  been  widely  advo- 
-cated  for  the  development  of  gaslight 
and  of  bromide  papers,  the  instructions 
coming  with  each  package  of  paper 
and  which  evidently  represent  the 
choice  of  the  manufacturer  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  a  mixture  of 
metol  and  hvdrochinon. 

The  results  obtained  with  this  de- 
veloper are  more  reliable  and,  on  the 
whole,  as  perfect  as  those  obtained 
with  any  other  agent.  It  is  inexpen- 
sive to  make  up ;  keeps  far  better  than 
amidol  or  edinol  and  works  faster 
than  eiconogen  or  rodinal.  Modifica- 
tions are  easily  made  to  suit  all  brands 
of  papers.  The  color  of  the  deposit  is 
readilv  modified  to  suit  the  most 
versatile  tastes  and  the  range  of  to- 
nal ites  obtainable  is  longer  than  that 
which  can  be  produced  by  the  use  of 
any  other  developer.  Besides,  it  is  in- 
expensive and  requires  but  such  chem- 
icals as  are  conveniently  obtained 
everywhere.  In  spite  of  all  these  ad- 
vantages there  is  a  shadow  side  to 
this  excellent  developer.  The  very 
quality  of  being  simple  in  its  composi- 
tion and  inexpensive  has  led  many 
manufacturers,  and  especially  some 
of  the  chemical  firms  who  prepare 
M.  Q.  tubes  for  jobbers  and  retail 
dealers,  to  alter  its  normal  proportion 
beyond  all  measure  sacrificing  the 
quality  of  the  results  for  the  sake  of 
lowering  prices.  The  competition  and 
cutting  down  business  have  been  very 
keen  in  that  line,  and  as  a  result  the 
market  is  being  swept  by  a  host  of  M. 
Q,  tubes,  nameless  mixtures  irration- 
ally compounded,  and  which  have  none 
of  the  qualities  referred  to  a  moment 
ago. 

For  a  normal  metol-hydrochinon  de- 
veloper for  bromide  paper  the  hydro- 


chinon  should  not  be  in  excess;  and 
this  is  precisely  the  case  with  the 
cheaper  M.  Q.  tubes.  Ashydrochinon 
is  much  less  expensive  than  metol,  the 
manufacturers  decrease  the  amount  of 
the  latter  and  increase  that  of  the  for- 
mer beyond  all  proportions.  The 
writer  has  analyzed  tubes  of  that  kind 
where  the  proportion  of  hydrochinon 
to  metol  was  as  high  as  lo  to  i  (even 
12  to  I  in  one  case). 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  under 
those  conditions  the  results  are  not  sat- 
isfactory ? 

Except  for  special  purposes  (colored 
prints)  the  amount  of  hydrochinon 
should  never  exceed  that  of  metol 
used.  Half  of  each  gives  the  most 
powerful  and  fastest  developer.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  to  give  the  best 
results  these  proportions  will  have  to 
be  slightly  modified  to  suit  the  brand 
of  paper  adopted.  With  most  of  them 
twice  as  much  metol  as  of  hydrochinon 
will  give  by  far  the  finest  prints.  The 
following  developer  is  excellent  for 
nearly  all  brands  of  paper  on  the  mar- 
ket: 

A 

Metol so  ffi^ 

Hydrochinon as    " 

Sulphite  of  Soda  (Anhydrous) ^  ounce. 

(or  Crystals) x      ** 

Water  up  to ao     " 

B 

Sodium  Carbonate  Crystals H  ounce. 

Potassium  Bromide ao  to  30  g^ina. 

Water  up  to ao  ounces. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  A.  and  B. 
for  bromide  paper. 

For  gaslight  papers  reduce  the 
amount  of  water  one-half  and  the 
amount  of  bromide  of  potassium  as 
much  as  possible  until  just  enough  is 
left  to  prevent  fogging.  It  is  unfort- 
unately not  possible  to  specify  the  ex- 
act quantity,  as  various  brands  of 
paper  are  vaistly  different  in  that  re- 
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spect  and  as  besides  that  amount  de- 
pends also  largely  on  the  age  of  the 
paper,  its  state  of  conservation,  the 
quality  of  the  water  employed,  and 
many  other  minor  circumstances  which 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  and  con- 
sider here  singly.  For  certain  papers 
the  amount  of  sal  soda  had  also  better 
be  increased  to  one  ounce.  For  car- 
bon velox,  for  instance,  the  formulae 
modified  as  follows  will  produce  re- 
sults that  will  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. 

A 

Metol 50  grains. 

H  ydrochinon 25      " 

Soida  Sulphite  (Anhydrous) ^  ounce. 

(orCryatals) z  ounce. 

Water  up  to lo      '* 

B 

Sodium  Carbonate  Crystals i  ounce. 

Potassium  Bromide i  grain. 

Water  up  to 10  ounces. 

Take  equal  parts  of  "A."  and  "B." 
and  add  as  much  of  a  lo  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  potassium  bromide  as  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  whites  clear,  or  as 
is  wanted  to  alter  (with  increased  de- 
velopment) the  color  of  the  deposit. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  when  par- 
ticularly soft  gradation,  delicacy  in  the 
highlights  and  transparency  in  the 
shadows  are  desired  or  when  hard, 
contrasty  negatives  are  met  with,  to 
still  further  reduce  the  hydrochinon  or 
even  to  dominate  it  altogether.  Again 
metol  alone  in  bad  cases  or  over  or  un- 
der-exposure will  permit  of  forcing 
development  to  a  degree  of  which  an 
adjunctive  of  hydrochinon  will  not  al-" 
low.  Many  careful  workers  will  thus 
find  that  besides  the  developer  given 
previously  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  on 
the  shelf  a  single  solution  metol  devel- 
oper which  will  prove  exceedingly 
handy  should  occasion  require.  The 
formulae  runs  thus : 

Metol 50  grains. 

Sodium  Sulphite  (Anhydrous) ff^  ounce. 

(or  Crystals) i      ** 

Sodium  Carbonate x      ** 

Potassium  Bromide 3  to  4  grains. 

Water  up  to 20  ounces. 

But  for  all  ordinary  purposes  and 
for  general  use  in  the  printing  room 


we  do  not  think  anything  can  beat  the 
formulae  given  previously. 

When  strongly  colored  results  are 
wanted,  up  to  red  chalk  with  the 
slower  papers,  the  hydrochinon  is  then 
(but  then  only)  slightly  increased  and 
the  amount  of  sulphite  diminished. 
Our  formulae  would,  for  instance,  be- 
come : 

A 

No.  X      No.  9 

Hydrochinon 60  grs  or  50  grs. 

Metol 90       "      as    '* 

Soda  Sulphite  (Anhy  irons).,  xoo       **    100   ** 
Water zooz.         10  oz. 

B 

Sodium  Carbonate  Crystals i  ounce. 

Potassium  Bromide 5  to  10  grains. 

Water 10  ounces. 

A  No.  I  contains  the  largest  amount 
of  hvdrochinon  desirable,  and,  we  re- 
peat  it,  only  in  such  cases  when  de- 
Hydrochinon  has,  unfortunately,  the 
tendency  to  fill  up  the  detail  in  the 
shadows  of  the  prints,  and  while  it  is 
desirable  to  have  some  in  an  M.  Q.  de- 
veloper to  give  body  to  the  print,  too 
much  of  it  will  cause  the  loss  of  their 
transparency,  so  desirable  a  quality, 
and  so  easily  obtainable  by  a  sufficient 
amount  of  metol  in  the  developer. 

We  feel  confident  that  those  of  our 
readers  who  will  kindly  give  the  pre- 
ceding formulae  a  serious  trial  will  find 
it  difficult  afterwards  to  feel  satisfied 
with  some  of  the  ordinary  M.  Q.  com- 
pounds now  on  the  market. 

A.  K.  BOURSAULT. 


Monthly  Prize ,  Picture  Competition. 

Five  Dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  two 
best  genre  pictures  which  reaches  us 
before  the  25th  of  this  month.  First 
prize,  $3.00,  Second  prize,  $2.00.  The 
picture,  must  have  the  coupon  to  be 
found  in  our  advertising  pages  pasted 
on  the  back  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
competition.  Address  packages  "Com- 
petition Editor''  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  361  Broadway,  New 
York. 
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OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


17^.      E.    G.,    Zion   City.— "The    Barti- 

D'ii)r."  which  would  be  a  suitable  title  for 
thii  unnamed  print,  is  realistic  rather  than 
picturesque;  but  is  such  as  will  appeal  to 
the  farmers,  or  more  especially  to  the 
farmers'  wives,  more  strongly  than  would 
something  more  pictorial.  It  is  such  a 
scene  as  may  be  seen  any  morning  or  even- 
ing on  a  farm  where  the  keeping  of 
chickens  is  suOiciently  understood  10  make 
it  one  of  the  most  profitable  indn.itiies  of 
the  farm.  The  farmer's  wife  or  her  "help" 
stands  at  the  barn  door  with  a  dish  of  food 
while  the  chicken.*  in  an  uncountable  num- 
ber ru.'h  In  meet  her:  not  deterred  by  the 
farmer's  boy,  who,  l>etween  ihem  and  her, 
bends  down  to  talk  to  one  evidently  a  pet. 
The   arrangement   is   satisfactory    but    the 


for  the  view,  both  as  to  selection,  view 
point,  and  photography.  By  covering  the 
blot  with  the  finger  it  is  surprising  how 
everything  takes  its  place  both  in  perspec- 
tive and  placing,  giving  a  lesson  that  you 
will  never  forget,  showing  how  a  little 
thing  in  the  wrong  place  can  do  a  great 


harm.  "The  First  Snow"  has  evidentlj- 
been  exposed  for  the  shadows  and  devel- 
oped for  the  lights  as  both  are  just  as  they 
should  be,  the  trees.-  in  most  snow  scenes 
black  as  paper  can  be  made,  are  here  full 
of  bark  detail,  and  the  whole  of  the  values 
true  to  nature,  hi  an  example  of  snow 
photography  we  think  the '  picture  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  reproducing  with  the 


tsposurc  has  lieen  lio  short  as  to  reproduce 
everythinR  as  if  it  had  been  either  white  or 
black,  neither  of  which  could  have  been 
found  in  the  subject.  A  larger  diaphragm 
and  shorter  development  would  have  given 
jou  very  different  values,  have  given  every- 
thing  in    something   like   their   true   color 


lui 


.  D.— Yoi 


H.  W. 

decidedly  above  the  average,  having  < 
dently  been  sufficiently  exposed,  a  rare 
thing  in  such  work.  We  select  No.  3  for 
notice,  not  that  it  is  the  best  but  because 
there  is  more  to  say  about  it.  .^nd  first. 
what  could  have  templed  you  to  let  the 
boy  stand  staring  into  the  camera  in  the 
very  strongest  place  in  the  composition,  a 
blot  that  would  have  spoiled  the  best  pic- 
ture that  ever  came  out  of  a  camera? 
Aside  from  that  we  have  nothing  but  praise 


the  plate  is  worth 
1731.    Sidney  S.  Concbr, 


difficult  job  when 
■The  Beach" 
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is  an  improvement  on  most  of  your  work 
hitherto  sent  although  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  black  mount.  The  horizon 
line,  however,  renders  it  less  satisfactory 
being  a  little  too  near  the  middle  and  too 
nearly  cutting  the  composition  into  two 
equal  parts.  Here,  where  the  foreground  is 
of  little  interest,  a  lower  horizon  line  would 
have  been  an  improvement,  especially  as 
the  sky  is  so  good.  One  of  the  best 
proofs  of  the  quality  of  the  little  print  is 
the  fact  that  it  sends  us  back  to  the  sunny 
summer  days  at  our  home  by  the  sea. 

i?32.  H.  Berry  Finn.— "The  Birth  of 
Spring"  is  an  almost  perfect  record  of  a 
subject  that  might  have  been  pictorially 
rendered  with  equal  perfection,  A  rustic 
bridge,  six  or  eight  trees  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  usual  brush  that  go  to  make  up 


fact,"  a.  phase  of  the  art  quite  as  important 
as  the  pictorial. 

1733-  Lillian  McDonald.— "A  Cloudy 
Morning"  belies  its  title  there  being  only 
the  faintest  indication  of  clouds  in  a  sky 
of  nearly  while  paper.  Nor  is  the  river 
hardly  less  white,  and  but  for  the  shadows 
of  the  foliage  on  ihe  right  could  not  be 
recognized  as  water.  Then.  Ihe  sky  is 
large,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  land,  the 
sky  hne  being  less  than  an  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  a  four  inch  print,  and  Ihe  foliage. 
mainly  trees,  is  of  one  uniform  black.  It  is 
a  print  from  a  much  under  exposed  nepa- 
(ive,  probably  a  snap  shot  in  which  insutti- 
cient  care  was  taken  to  see  that  sky  and 
land  had  each  their  proper  placing.  Pic- 
tures are  not  made  without  much  care  and 
study;  and  the  right  degree  of  light  and 
shade  cannot  be  got  without  sufTicient  e.>;- 
posure,  none  of  which  have  been  given 
to  this. 

1734-  Mrs.  J.  R.  I.or.mi,— The  unnamed 
print  is  a  beautiful  bit  o(  cloudland.  one  or 
those  difficult  to  catch  but  grand  when 
caught  effects,  rays  from  a  cloud-covered 
sun, — '"the  sun  drawing  water,"  according 
to  the  days  of  our  childhood;  and  all  the 
more  beautiful  in  this  case  as  they  gloriiy 
the  water  below,  so  that  sea  and  sky  com- 
bine  to   make   a    charming   little   picture. 


The  Birth  of  Spring. 

such  a  scene;  but  unfortnnalcly  ihcy  are 
all  equally  rendered.  From  right  to  left 
and  from  foreground  lo  extreme  distance. 
all  are  equally  sharp  and  of  equal  import- 
ance, such  a  photograph  as  in  the  earlier 
exhibitions  half  a  century  ago.  would  have 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank.  While._  how- 
ever, you  have  missed  a  grand  pictorial  op- 
portunity yoii  h.ive  made,  as  we  have 
already  said,  an  almost  perfect   "record  of 


The  only  fault,  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  is 
that  you  have  given  us  loo  little  of_  the 
water,  it  being  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  larKC  mass  of  sky.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  we  should  have  placed  the  sky 
line  about  one-third  from  the  bottom,  or 
a  little  more,  and  if  that  could  not  have 
been  done  without  excluding  the  obscured 
sun  we  should  have  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  making  it  an  upright  instead  of  an 
oblong,  taking  care,  hoivever,  to  retain  tile 
placing  of  the  boat  and  house  at  the  end  of 
the  pier,  as  they  could  not  have  been  better 
and  give  life  and  action  to  the  composition. 
We  like  the  little  picture  so  much  that 


if  ii 


:   had  t 


!   for  e 
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perimeming.  we  should  enlarge  it,  taking 
care,  however,  lo  spread  out  ihe  water  so 
as  to  give  the  horizon  line  (he  height  we 
have  suggested.  We  reproduce  it  with 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  sky  trimmed  off 
seeing  we  cannot  replace  the  foreground. 

1735.  Geo.  Richel.— The  unnamed  pho- 
tograph is  of  a  fine  pastoral  subjecl,  not 
so  well  arranged  as  it  might  have  been  and 
far  from  well  photographed.  A  roadway 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  a  number  of  cattle 
in  the  middle  distance,  and  in  the  distance 
trees  in  abundance.  Btit  the  road  starts  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  foregrnund  dividing 
equally  the  matter  on  each  side  and  dis- 


ring  1 


the  dis 


paper,  a  thing  ib.tt  is  simjily  intciltrnble, 
while  parts  of  the  road,  and  indei'd  every- 
thing in  bright  light  i<  the  samt-,  ,\  care- 
ful study  of  the  rudiments  of  art  will  enable 
you  to  select  a  point  of  view  that  will  pre- 
vent such  wrong  composition:  and  suffi- 
cient exposure  will  enable  ycm  to  complete 
development  before  what  should  only  be 
half-light.'!  become,  in  the  negative  so 
opacnte  as  to  give  only  inialtcred  paper  in 

1736.     F.  C.  B.AKEH  sends,   not  for  criti- 
cism  but   as   a    curiosity,   a   print   from   a 


negative,  that  had  accidenlly  been  twice 
exposed.  Here  is  what  he  says-  ■■\n 
acquaintance  of  mine  went  hunting,  taking 
one  pointer  dog,  which  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  field,  pomted  to  a  covey  of  birds. 
Ihe  hunter  made  a  snap  shot  {with  his 
camera)  but  whether  he  followed  it  with 
the  gun  deponent  sayeth  not.  Later  in 
the  day,  and  at  about  the  same  place  in 
the  field  the  dog  pointed  again,  and  again 
the  camera  was  brought  into  play.  He 
had,  however,  omitted  to  wind  up  the  film 
after  the  first  exposure,  and  when  he  de- 
veloped it  was  surprised  to  find  a  picture 
ot  two  dogs,  the  one  "backing  the  other." 
and  each  so  perfect  that  not  even  the 
proverbial  expert  could  discover  that  it  was 
not  the  result  of  one  exposure." 

t737.  _W.  PicKERisc— -Out  of  Com- 
nii.ssion.  '  Of  the  two  prints  we  very  much 
prefer  the  brown,  the  other  having  too 
much  of  a  washedout  appearance.  But  we 
cannot  say  much  in  its  favor,  as.  like  most 
compromises,  the  attempt  to  imile  the  pic 
torial  with  the  reccrd  has  resulted  in  some- 
thins;  that  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
and  not  nearly  so  good  as  either.  The  title 
to  begin  with,  is  a  misnomer,  as  while  con- 
veying the  idea  of  a  ship  or  at  least  a  yacht, 
there  are  only  the  prows  of  Iwo  small 
Hat-bottomed  boats  drawn  up  high  and 
dry.  and  they  are  where  they,  or  at  least 
both  should  not  have  been,  one  in  each  of 
the  two  corners  of  the  foreground  giving 
a  mechanical  appearance  to  the  compo^i- 
linn;  and  while  one  or  other  plays  the 
title-role  Ihey  arc   the  least  important  ob- 

Nor  is  there  one  object  of  more  import- 
ance than  another,  a  something  to  which 
all  else  shodld  lead  the  eye  and  to  which 
all  else  should  be  subordinate.  It  is  .1 
record  considerably  lessened  in  value  by 
the  attempt  to  give  it  pictorial  qnalilv. 
making  all  in  the  I'istance  and  middle  dist- 
ance flat  and  wanting  in  sufficient  contrast, 
all  in  an  almost  uniform  grey,  and  all 
eijiially  defined.     See  "Answers." 

1738  and  1739.  H.  Damg.\ard.— We  make 
an  exception  in  thi^  case,  as  they  come  all 
ilie  way  from  Denmark,  and  notice  both  in 
one  number,  ''Winter  in  the  Park"  it  an 
excellent  example  of  "pure  photographv" 
nf  the  record  variety,  that  before  the  strain- 
ing after  the  pictorial  would  have  taken  an 
h..nored  place  in  even  the  best  ot  the  then 
c-vhibitions.  From  a  pictorial  point  of 
view  the  repetition  of  the  horizontal  lines 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  mount  by  the 
fines  of  the  bridge,  the  tops  of  the  lower 
foliage,  and  the  rool-Iine  of  the  trees,  mak- 
ing at  least  five  well  defined  horizontal 
lines   IS  decidedly  objectionable;   but  as   a 
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pholofjraphic  record  nf  a  beautiful  [i.nrt  iii 
the  park  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  may  l>e. 

■'The  First  Snow"  is  e<|ually  good  from 
a  photographic  point  of  view,  without  the 
pictorial  objections,  although  the  snow  is 
not  much  in  eviiicnce.  A  row  of  pollards, 
not  much  seen  in  this  country  but  common 
enough  where  wood  is  scarce,  a  road  run- 
ning at  an  anglt  across,  a  fairly  good  sky, 
and  that  is  all.  But  the  etiect  is  charming, 
and  we  return  to  it  again  and  again,  each 
time  finding  new  material   (or  thought. 

1740.  F.  C.  Haker.— The  team  at  work 
in  the  snow  is  effective,  but  while  we  have 
no  objection  lo  any  tiuanlity  of  so-called 
faking  it  must  be  such  as  is  not  sc 
Ingraphic  sin  is  only  such  when 
covered,   and  yonrs    in   this   is   ti 


Pho- 


scen  to  pass  muster.  Slill,  it  gives  a  hint 
(hat  has  its  value:  had  the  chalk  been  of 
the  yellow  instead  of  the  bluish  shade,  so 
as  to  thoroughly  match  the  snow  we  should 
not  have  had  a  word  to  say  against  il.  and 
nothing  but   praise  for   the  charming  pic- 

I74[.  E.  M.  Ht-LBERT.— ■Playmates."  a 
boy  and  a  dog  sitting  on  a  bank,  leave 
little  to  be  desireil.  and  the  ofiener  wc  look 
at  it  the  better  wc  like  it.  The  close  com- 
panionship between  boy  and  dog,  and  the 
perfect'  confidence  in  each  other  is  luimis- 
laWably  seen,  while  the  expression  on  the 
boy's  face,  gives  evidence  of  the  perfect 
happiness  that,  alas,  is  too  often  limited  to 
the  boyhood  stage  of  life.  Is  he  truant 
from  school,  templed  perhaps  as  much  by 
llie  friendship  of  his  canine  friend  as  the 
bcaulj"  i-iihc  (lay?    Or  has  he  escaped  from 
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some  uncongenial  job  already  forgottei) 
in  the  delight  of  freedom  and  the  ability  lu 
do  as  they  Uke?  Those  and  dozens  of 
other  thoughts  are  suggested  by  ihi' 
charming  little  picture,  which  needs  only 
to  be  seen  to  be  admired,  and  which  if 
enlarged  would  attract  attention  in  any 
exhibition. 

But.  is  it  at  its  best?  We  hesitate  to  sug- 
gest an  improvement,  as  although  we  have 
tried  over  and  over  again  to  cover  up  a 
part  that  it  might  he  better  without  we  can- 
not feel  quite  confident  either  one  way  or 
the  other.    The  boy  and  dog  are  seated  on 


puny  for  the  sentinel  i(!ca.  and  lead  to  a 
feclinp  of  disappointment  which,  however, 
soon  disappears,  and  they  are  forgotten  in 
the  beauty  and  storm  suggesting  sky. 
Without  the  trcts  and  with  a  more  interest- 
ing foreground  the  sky  would  make  a  de- 
lighiful  picture, 

1743.  H.  G.  Wilson.— "After  the  Snow" 
is  a  bil  of  gi)od  w'urk,  although  we  should 
have  liked  to. '■see''  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween the  middle  and  distant  plane,  which 
could  only  have  been  obtained  by  a  lens  of 


E.  M.  Hulber 


a  hank,  behind  thcni  a  road,  and  beyond 
that  a  tree  and  some  foliage,  all  snfticiently 
indefinite  to  be  harmless  and  yet  we  scmic- 
timts  feel  as  if  they  attracted  the  eye  when 
it  shoidd  be  devoted  t"  the  objective  point. 
The  question  is  should  this  lie  trimmed  off 
or  not.  and  on  the  whole  we  are  Inclined  to 
think  that  the  removal  of  all  just  to  the 
root  of  the  tree  would  be  an  improvemfnl. 
1742-  F.  F.  SoHNnF.R<;r((,— "The  Storm 
Sentinels."'  An  uninteresting  foreground, 
with,  rising  from  the  sky-line,  two  uninter- 
esting trees,  the  sentinels,  and  a  sky  more 
storm  like  than  anything  that  we  have  seen 
for  a  long  time.     The  trees  arc  much  too 
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longer  focus.  And  we  should  have  liked 
also  to  have  seen  the  trees  less  unnaturally 
black.  It  seems  difficult  to  get  photog- 
raphers to  believe  that  snow  scenes  require 
a  full  exposure,  considerably  longer  than 
this  has  got,  and  then  development  with 
care  enough  to  prevent  the  snow  getting 
too  white.  A  full  exposure  and  develop- 
ment in  a  weak  solution  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess with  snow.  In  spite  however,  of  what 
we  have  said  this  is  very  much  above  the 
average  of  the  snow  pictures  that  have 
come  to  the  portfolio  this  season. 

1744  H.  O.  Davis.— "High  Water."  is 
sn  excellent  photograph  without  any  claim 
to  the  pictorial.  A  portion  of  a  river  with 
a  background  of  dense  foliage,  excellent 
water  and  equally  excellent  foliage,  but 
without   any  apparent   object   that   should 


1745.  Cakl  Krebs.— "A  Wet  Day,"  is 
more  like  a  foggy  day,  although  the  um- 
brella suggests  the  title  so  that  the  picture 
well  suggests  both.  It  is  on  the  whole  an 
admirable  picture,  although  we  hardly  un- 


have  made  it  thought  worth  a  plate.  There 
is  not  even  a  trace  of  atmosphere  the  ex- 
treme distance  being  as  well  defined  as  the 
foreground,  or  rather  the  forewater  Such 
good  photography  deserves  more  thought 
as  to  what  you  photograph,  and  our  advice 


derstand  the  apparently  slightly  too  light 
parts  in  the  upper  sky.  We  think  we 
should  have  shaded  them  down  just  a  little, 
but  as  it  is  we  like  it  very  much. 
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Rew  York  Camera  Club. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club 
was  held  at  its  rooms  No.  s  West  Thirty- 
first  street  on  the  evening  of  March  8. 
President  Crosby  presided  After  the  re- 
ception of  reports  from  the  secretary  and 
the  various  committees,  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  adopted  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  in  regard  to  non-resident 
members  as  follows;  "'Section  3.  Article  4: 

"Non-resident  members  shall  be  tliost 
tvho  actually  live  outside  of  the   limits  of 


the  City  of  New  York  and  outside  of  that 
portion  of  New  Jersey  lying  east  of  New- 
ark Bay  and  the  Hackensack  River  and 
south  of  Fort  Lee.  Non-resident  mem- 
bers shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Club,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  nor 
be  eligible  for  office,  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  efTect 
the  status  of  such  non-resident  members 
as  were  members  of  The  Camera  Club  on 
May  7th.  1896." 
A    second   amendment    proposed    to   be 
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made  in  Sec.  4,  Article  6  providing  for  the 
admittance  to  membership  on  the  non- 
resident basis  of  painters,  sculptors  and 
actors  at  reduced  rates  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  vot- 
ed down. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  McCormick,  report- 
ed the  club  had  several  duplicate  books  on 
photographic  matters  which  would  be  sold 
at  the  annual  club  auction  on  March  10. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  E.  L.  Ferguson, 
called  attention  to  the  members  Annual 
Print  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  April  and 
urged  all  members  to  send  exhibits. 

It  was  stated  that  the  new  bromide  en- 
larging apparatus  (illustrated  in  our  March 
number)  was  installed  and  was  in  good 
working  order,  the  Cooper  Hewitt  light  is 
used  consisting  of  two  tubes  backed  by  a 
specially  shaped  parabolic  reflector  to 
evenly  illuminate  a  ground  glass  placed 
between  the  negative  and  the  light.  While 
the  light  is  not  as  strong  as  the  arc  light 
projected  through  a  condenser,  it  is  much 
more  economical  in  the  amount  of  electric 
current  consumed  and  is  of  absolutely  uni- 
form steadiness.  Exposures  are  about  one- 
third  longer  than  with  the  arc  light. 


things  for  the  club  to  foster*  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  it  will  succeed,  having 
for  its  members  such  earnest  and  success- 
ful workers  behind  it. 


The  Chicago  Camera  Club. 

The  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers has  been  dissolved  and  a  new 
organization  consisting  of  the  same  mem- 
bers has  been  incorporated  (February  19, 
1904)  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, entitled  "Chicago  Camera  Club"  the 
Directors  for  the  first  year  are  William 
P.  Gunthorp.  J.  L.  Rosenberger,  E.  W. 
Thomas,  H.  C.  Knoke,  George  T.  Power, 
D.  H.  Brookins  and  E.  M.  Heidkamp. 
They  have  chosen  as  officers:  William  P. 
Gunthorp,  President;  J.  L.  Rosenberger, 
Vice-President;  H.  C.  Knoke,  Treasurer 
and  E.  W.  Thomas,  Secretary.  Dr.  Clarke 
W.  Hawley  has  been  elected  as  Director  to 
represent  the  club  in  the  American  Lan- 
tern Slide  Interchange.  A  new  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  was  adopted.  Annual 
meetings  are  held  the  first  Thursday  of 
June  each  year.  The  dues,  as  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  March  3,  1904,  are 
$15.00  for  the  first  year,  $12.00  for  each 
year  thereafter,  payable  semi-annually. 
The  program  of  the  club  for  the  year  is  to 
present  monthly  Lantern  Slide  Exhibits 
for  members  and  friends,  to  have  exhibits 
of  pictures  throughout  the  year  with  criti- 
cisms, as  may  be  arranged,  to  hold  out- 
ings during  the  season  for  the  benefit  of 
club  members,  to  arrange  for  demonstra- 
tions of  processes  and  materials  and  to 
promote  an  annual  salon  or  similar  im- 
portant exhibit.     These   are  all   desirable 


Brooklyn  Camera  Club. 

A  competition  was  held  by  this  club  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February,  in  which  the 
prize  was  a  silver  cup  donated  by  Juan  C. 
Abel.  The  trophy  was  awarded  to  Wm.  H. 
Zerbe,  Jr.,  for  his  landscape  print  "Heavy 
the  Clouds  and  Dreary  the  Day,"  a  charm- 
ing  print  in  dark  green  carbon  which  we 
have  the  honor  of  reproducing.  The  cut, 
however,  fails  to  render  the  delicate  half 
tones  of  the  original. 


An  Invitation. 

Is  extended  to  all  Amateur  Photograph- 
ers who  come  to  the  World's  Fair  City  to 
visit  the  club  rooms  of  the  Missouri  Ama- 
teur Camera  Club,  No.  i  North  Broad- 
way, for  here  is  where  you  will  meet  your 
brother  amateurs  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  club  room  will  be  posted 
all  the  rules  and  requirements  of  Amateur 
Photographers,  who  wish  to  take  pictures 
inside  the  World's  Fair  Grounds.  The 
register  in  the  club  room,  we  hope,  will 
contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  every 
amateur  photographer  who  visits  the  Ex- 
position. 

Missouri  Amateur  Camera  Club. 
Wm.  Burton,  Secretary. 


New  Camera  Club. 

A  new  Camera  Club  has  been  organized 
in  Jamaica,  L.  I.  The  club  is  the  success- 
or of  the  disbanded  Queens  County  Cam- 
era Club,  and  starts  with  twenty-three 
members.    The  officers  selected  are: 

President,  William  E.  Case;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dexter  H.  Walker;  Secretary,  H.  S. 
Rushmore;  Treasurer,  Clarence  A.  Lud- 
lum;  Membership  Committee,  Dr.  Henry 
Macdonald,  chairman;  Henry  D.  Johnson, 
Nicholas  W.  Hausman.  The  Executive 
Committe  is  composed  of  the  Tour  officers 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Membership 
Committee. 

Following    are    the    charter    members: 

Dr.  E.  F.  Beers,  Jesse  Browne,  Jr.,  Will- 
iam E.  Case,  Nicholas  W.  Hausman,  G.  P. 
B.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Percy  G.  James,  Henry  D. 
Johnson.  Clarence  A.  Ludlum,  Dr.  Her- 
bert Noble,  D.  S.  Smith.  H.  S.  Ru.shmore, 
Dexter  H.  Walker,  James  M.  Fleury.  Mrs. 
N.  C.  Bevin,  H.  M.  Valentine,  Charles  J. 
Jennings,  Dr.  Henry  Macdonald,  Miss  C. 
Stilwell,  Miss  B.  M.  Chapman,  Dr.  Samuel 
D.  Nutt,  C.  B.  Reynolds,  William  P. 
Thompson  and  Miss  Aline  Osborne. 


I'i 
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HetTopolitan  Camera  Club. 

This  flourishing  club  gave  a  houjcwarm- 
ing,  reception  and  progressive  euchre  at 
its  new  quarters,  loo  and  io2  West  One 
Hundred  and  First  street,  on  Monday 
evening.  About  £00  friends  of  the  mem- 
bers attended 

The  euchre  prize  for  ladies — a  Iclding 
camera — was  won  by  Miss  Carrie  Cook, 
and  the  men's  prize,  a  nickel-plated  fiash 
lamp,  by  Louis  Adrian.  At  the  close  of 
the  game  refreshments  were  served,  and 
several  flashlight  pictures  were  tnken  by 
President  Curlis  Bell.  Danciiig  was  in- 
dulged in. 


The  rooms  of  the  club  are  being  rapidly 
furnished,  the  studio  is  now  ready  for  use 
and  equipped  with  a  five-tube  Cooper- 
Hewitt  light,  the  largest  made.  This  will 
enable  the  members  to  make  porlraits  at 
all  hours  independent  of  daylight.  The 
membership  is  now  close  to  too  and  it  is 
hoped  this  will  be  doubled  Irclore  the  sum- 
mer is  over.  The  initiation  fee  is  but  $ioo 
at  present,  but  will  be  materially  increased 
at  an  early  date.  Now  is  the  time  to  send 
in  your  application. 

S.  C.  Bl-llenkamp, 

Secretary. 


AWARDS  IN  MONTHLY  PRIZE  PICTURE  COMPETITION. 


Of  the  entries  received  during  March 
the  classes  were  so  varied  that  the  award 
has  been  divided  as  follows: 

The  first  prize  of  $3.00  is  given  to 
"Easter  Morning"  by  Jos.  R.  Iglick,  29 
Asbury  Street,  Rochester.  N.  V.  Mr,  Ig- 
lick also  closely  seconded  himself  with  ".\ 
Winter's  Twilight."  which  only  lacks  a 
little  breaking  up  of  the  smooth  snow  and 
longer  exposure  to  show  some  detail  in  the 
tree  trunks  to  make  it  a  perfect  landscape. 
His  "Pull  'em  in  Boys"  has  better  tone 
values  and  is  a  very  praiseworthy  genre 
composition. 

$1.00,  "After  a  Day  of  Toil."  Mr-.  J,  C. 
Sheridan.  Meshoppen.  Pa. 

$1.00,  "A  Ponraii."  by  Dr.  C.  H,  Gard- 


Fla. 


,    U.    S.    Mar 


Hospital,   Key    West, 


Valley"  and  "Kenl  Falls" 
by  Geo.  Henry  Smith  deserve  mention  as 
being  two  photographs  showing  excellent 
technical  skill,  but  simply  transcripts  of  na- 
ture with  no  .striving  after  pictorial  efTect. 
the  same  applies  to  Albert  F.  Smith's  ".^ 
Cooling  Draught,"  also  Wm.  L.  Gradt's 
"Out  of  the  November  Winds'"  and  "In 
From  the  Fields"  (both  of  which  are  un- 
der-exposed, painfully  sharp,  and  lacking 
in  pictorial  quality.) 

So  that  entries  may  be  of  one  class  we 
announce  that  the  May  prize  of  $5.00  will 
be  given  for  the  best  genre  picture  re- 
ceived im  or  before  .\pril  25. 


AFTER  A  DAY  OF  TOIL. 
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OUR  TABLE. 


Booki   for  review   and    apparatus    and   material   for  examination   a/oA  report   to  be  sent  to  Dr.  John    Nicol, 
Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Camera  Work  No.  VI.  may  be  called 
the  Coburn  number,  although  it  includes 
pictures  by  Cadby  and  Post,  in  addition  to 
the  six  examples  of  the  work  of  that,  per- 
haps, youngest  of  the  Secessionists.  That 
they  are  all  up  to  the  Secession  standard 
goes  without  saying,  else  they  would  not 
be  here,  nor  is  it  any  derogation  to  pre- 
vious numbers  to  say  that  the  pictures  in 
this  easily  hold  their  own  with  most  of 
those  that  have  gone  before. 

Xor  is  the  reading  matter  behind,  indeed 
it  is  on  the  whole  a  little  above  the  usual 
mark.  Caf!in's  appreciation  of  Coburn's 
work  is  instructive;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Hartman's  ''On  the  Lack  of  Cul- 
ture," and  his  criticism  of  some  of  the  pic- 
tures in  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
Secession  and  that  of  some  others  at  Pitts- 
burg: although  we  hardly  see  the  value  of 
his  story  of  the  broken  plates.  Warburg's 
"Photography  and  Natural  Selection"  will 
be  read  with  profit,  as  will  "Painter's  Im- 
pression of  the  Washington  Exhibition," 
by  Moscr;  although  we  feel  inclined  to 
protest  against  his  applying  the  name 
"Camerist"  to  the  pictorial  photographer. 
We  also  bespeak  particular  attention  to 
"Some  Thoughts  on  a  Wood,"  by  Will.  A. 
Cadby:  and  indeed,  may  say  at  once,  that 
taking  it  all  in  all,  Camera  Work,  No.  VI.,  is 
what  its  founder  and  editor  intended  it  to 
be,  an  educational  agent  for  the  advance- 
ment of  pictorial  photography. 

«    *    * 

The  Pittsburg  Exhibition  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  and  now  we  have  to  thank 
Alfred  Stieglitz  for  an  Edition  de  Luxe 
copy  of  the  catalogue  which  we  highly 
value.  It  is  illustrated  with  seven  photo- 
gravures printed  on  Japanese  tissue  from 
plates  loaned  by  Camera  Work,  and  we  un- 
derstand that  at  the  time  of  writing  there 
are  still  a  few  copies  for  sale  at  the  price 
of  $2,  which  is  in  the  truest  sense  "nomi- 
nal." considering  that  the  pictures  include 
examples  of  the  work  of  Stieglitz.  Stei- 
chen.   Kiisebier,  Adamson,  Keiley,  White 

and  Coburn. 

*    *    * 

Camera  Xotks,  the  last  number  of  the 
sixth  volume,  and  the  last  that  is  likely  to 
appear  for  some  time  at  least  and  the  last 
that  can  ever  come  with  the  aims  and  ob- 
jects and  in  the  style  of  the  first  five  and 
the   beginning  of  the  sixth  volume.     The 


notice  that  "The  publication  of  Camera 
Notes  is  discontinued  with  the  present 
number"  will  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
those  who  know  something  of  the  inner- 
working  of  the  concern,  nor  is  it  any  seri- 
ous detraction  from  his  successor  to  say 
that  those  who  know  Mr.  Stieglitz  knew 
how  impossible  it  was  to  fill  his  place. 

One  can  hardly  expect  much  from  a  fare- 
well number,  and  if  he  did  he  would  surely 
be  disappointed,  as  aside  from  the  frontis- 
piece, a  really  fine  picture  by  Eickemeycr, 
there  are  little  in  the  illustrations  com- 
parable with  those  of  former  numbers.  Nor 
is  there  much  of  value  in  the  reading  mat- 
ter, except  perhaps  a  fairly  good  article  by 
Sidney  Allan,  the  proceedings  of  the  Club 
and  an  account  of  the  new  Club  Developer. 
Like  a  discontented  one  who  slams  the 
door  behind  him.  the  editor  takes  a  part- 
ing kick  at  photographic  magazines  in  gen- 
eral, saying  little  good  of  the  American 
and  a  good  deal  of  ill  of  the  British:  with 
no  effect  on  either  beyond  the  inducing  of 
a  smile.  "R.  I.  P./'  then,  Camera  Notes. 
You  did  good  work  in  your  day,  and  your 
six  volumes  are  amongst  the  most  valued 
of  our  possessions:  although  our  regret 
at  your  demise  is  lightened  almost  to  oblit- 
eration by  the  knowledge  that  the  work 
you  did  so  well  is  being,  if  possible,  still 
better  done  by  your  successor  Camera 
Work. 

4c      41      « 

With  The  Camera,  the  monthly  circular 
from  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography. 
tells  of  a  rather  unique  group  recently  pho- 
tographed in  the  College  Skylight..  It  in- 
cluded one  representative  from  each  State 
in  the  Union,  and  one  representative  from 
each  of  six  foreign  countries.  We  should 
like  a  copy  of  that  photograph. 

The  writer  of  the  circular  speaks  appre- 
ciatively of  a  portrait  lens  15  1-5  in.  focus 
that  has  been  bought  by  a  number  of  the 
students,  and  of  the  excellent  work  that  he 
has  seen  done  by  its  front  element.  Some 
of  the  best  portraits  that  have  ever  been 
made  in  Britain,  and  that  are  being  writ- 
ten about  still,  were  made  with  the  front 
lens  of  the  ordinary  portrait  combination. 
One  reason  for  the  appreciation  is  the 
greater  length  of  focus  of  the  single 
clement;  15  inches  being  too  short  for 
the  best  effects  on  a  10x8  plate.  The 
best   portrait   photographers  have    always 
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niaintamed  that  for  any  size  of  plate 
the  lens  should  not  be  shorter  than  twice 
its  longest  length,  twenty  inches  for  a  10x8. 
Speaking  of  lenses,  we  do  wish  the  college 
would  teach  its  students  that  to  speak  of 
lenses  by  the  plates  that  they  may  cover 
with  them  is  meaningless;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  convey  a  correct  idea  is  to 
speak  of  the-  lens  according  to  its  focal 
length. 

The  circular  also  gives  a  good  hint  as  to 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  white  drapery 
in  portraiture,  and  tells  of  the  addition  of 
another  professor  in  the  photo-engraving 
department'  Dudley  K.  Ladd,  who  in 
addition'  to  photo-engraving,  is  also  an 
adept  at  three-color  work.  We  hope 
soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing an  example  of  the  work  of  some  of  the 
students,  the  Principal  having  kindly  prom- 
ised to  lend  us  a  block  for  the  purpose. 

*  *    * 

PnoTo-MiNiATURE,  No.  58,  deals  with 
"Outdoor  Portraiture."  but  we  fear  that 
tho<e  who  read  it  will  be  likely  to  ask  cui 
bono.  But  it  makes  up  for  lack  of  interest 
in  its  titfe  role  by  an  interesting  Postscript 
to  No.  22,  the  gum-bichromate  number,  in 
which  the  whole  process  is  made  as  plain 
as  a  pikestaff;  and  the  photographer  that 
cannot  make,  from  the  information  it 
gives,  prints  in  every  way  satisfactory  had 
better  turn  his  attention  to  something  else. 
If  wc  had  our  way,  every  photographer 
with  brains  enough  for  pictorial  work 
would  turn  to  the  making  of  small  nega- 
tives, enlarge  them  to  say,  12x10,  or  20x18 
as  paper  negatives  for  printing  by  the  gum- 
bichromate  method,  and  we  could  recom- 
mend no  better  teacher  for  the  latter  than 
is  to  be  found  in  The  Photo-Miniature, 
No.  58. 

*         3|C         * 

Journal  of  .\pplied  Microscopy,  &c. — 
Although  with  no  very  close  connection 
with  photography  this  interesting  maga- 
zine has  long  been  a  welcome  visitor  to 
our  table  as  it  must  have  been  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  microscope,  and  therefore  we 
regret  that  its  publishers,  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co..  find  it  desirable  to  de- 
vote the  energy  and  ability  that  hitherto 
bave  been  given  to  it  to  another  depart- 
ment of  their  immense  factory;  and  with 
the  last  number  intimated  the  suspension 

of  its  publication. 

*  ■*    * 

Artistic  Retouching. — By  Miss  Clara 
Wiseman,  H.  A.  Hyatt,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Price,  $2.50.  prepaid.  This  new  addition  to 
photographic  literature  is  not,  as  the  name 
implies,  simply  a  treatise  on  retouching, 
but  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  profit  by 
all   photographers   and    especially   by    the 


professional  who  wishes  to  improve  and 
understand  his  work.  Besides  describing 
the  most  approved  methods  of  retouching 
the  negative  it  contains  chapters  on  art, 
character,  pictorial  composition,  style  and 
individuality,  written  in  plain  aud  reada- 
ble style  by  a  lady  who  is  well  qualified  to 
speak   with  authority  on  the  subject. 

*  «    * 

The  Seneca  Camera  Company's  cata- 
logue is  the  first  to  reach  us  this  season. 
It  bears  a  fine  reproduction  of  their  No.  9 
model  embossed  and  stamped  in  natural 
colors  on  the  cover.  The  Seneca  Camera 
Co.  announce  that  they  have  leased  the 
finely  equipped  Gundlach  factory  and  under 
new  and  experienced  management  hope  to 
merit  a  large  share  of  the  season's  trade. 

*  *     * 

The  Scientific  Lens  Co.,  714  East  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-sixth  street.  New 
York,  send  us  a  platinum  portrait  of  the 
veteran  protographer,  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Rock- 
wood,  taken  with  their  new  "Ocular"  lens. 
The  picture  is  reproduced  herewith  and 
we  regret  that  time  would  not  permit  of 
having  the  plate  re-made.  The  engraver 
has  etched  out  most  of  the  detail  in  the 
high  lights  and  lost  the  beautiful  plastic 
effect  and  correct  color  values  of  the  orig- 
inal print.  As  the  reproduction  is  intend- 
ed to  show  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  lens 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  half-tone 
plate  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  picture 
itself,  which  is  from  an  unretouched  nega- 
tive. 

The  **Ocular"  lens  is  a  new  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  portraitist.  For  large  heads 
it  is  especially  valuable  and  it  is  being  used 
with  great  satisfaction  in  a  number  of  lead- 
ing studios.  The  feature  of  the  lens  is  that 
it  travels  during  the  exposure  and  like  the 
human  eye  focuses  itself  upon  the  various 
planes  of  the  object.  The  resulting  nega- 
tive and  print  is  eoual  to  the  image  as  seen 
by  the  eye  with  all  its  softness  and  plastic 
effect. 

In  the  words  of  M.  Rubens,  president 
of  the  Scientific  Lens  Co..  "All  the  lead- 
ing lens  manufacturers  have  produced 
lenses  with  a  singular  or  stationary  focus. 
Not  one  of  the  manufacturers  has  made  a 
lens  where  all  the  color  rays  come  to  a 
focus  at  the  plate,  their  lenses  all  showed 
an  over  correction  for  a  singular  ray,  which 
always-  shows  itself  on  the  unretouched 
negative,  by  extreme  sharpness  of  the  eyes 
and  its  surrounding  imperfections  of  the 
skin  and  wrinkles,  wormlike  appearance  of 
the  hair  and  beard,  whilst  the  ear,  part  of 
the  hair,  shoulder  and  v/hatever  is  out  of 
reach  of  the  focal  point  of  the  lens  is  un- 
sharp  and  not  as  the  eye  sees  it.     In  order 
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to  make  the  print  pleasing  to  the  eye.  re-  This  is  what  the  'Ocular"  lens  is  sup 

touching  was  resolved  to,   which  in  many  posed  to  remedy  and  it  is  our  intention  ti 

cases  destroyed  the  life  like  appearance  in  give  it  a  thorough  trial  and  report  again  ii 

the  photograph,"  an  early  issue. 


PORTRAIT  OF  OEO.  O.  ROCKWOOD. 

with  "Ocular-  Leni  traveliDg  3-1'.  Inch  during  expoBui 
skylight  cl«ely  curUined. 
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The  attention  of  our  readers  is  di- 
rected to  our  advertising  pages,  where 
several  new  things  will  be  seen.  The 
Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  which  re- 
ceived mention  last  month,  should  be 
a  desirable  addition  to  an  outfit  ^t  this 
season  of  the  year.  Make  your  wintery 
landscapes  with  a  pocket  kodak  and 
print  your  6^'2x8V2  pictures  in  the 
warmth  of  your  room;  much  more  com- 
fortable than  lugging  around  a  large 
camera.  Then  there  is  the  Seed  Non- 
halation  Ortho  plate,  which  you  will  no- 
tice bears  a  high  recommendation  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  most  exacting 
work.  ♦     *     * 

The  Seneca  Camera  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  issue  a  neat  little  book- 
let describing  their  film  pack  attachment 
for  all  models  of  Seneca  cameras. 


HEALTH  IN  LAKEWOOD. 

While  it  is  true  that  Lakewood  air  is 
a  most  pleasant  blend  of  temperate  mild- 
ness and  balsamic  fragrance,  it  would 
probably  be  going  too  far  to  claim  for  it 
any  particular  medical  properties.  The 
place  is  laid  out  upon  a  light  and  sandy 
soil  which  speedily  absorbs  all  moisture ; 
the  air  is  dry  and  untainted ;  the  system 
of  drainage  is  modern,  and  the  water 
supply  is  from  artesian  wells  six  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred  feet  deep.  As  to 
temperature,  there  is  a  comparative 
wamith  of  eight  to  ten  degrees  over  New 
York  City,  sixty  miles  away,  doubtless 
due  to  the  shelter  of  the  pine  forests 
which  surround  the  place  for  miles. 

What  is  a  more  direct  factor  of  the 
healthful  conditions  found  here  by  visi- 
tors is  a  total  variance  of  habit  which 
in  Lakewood  keeps  out  of  doors  people 
who  are  indoors  when  at  home.  The 
world  is  not  roofed  over  here.  Men  and 
women  who  come  here  physically  out  of 
tune,  play  at  golf,  drive,  ride  or  walk; 
breathe  pure  air,  exercise  comfortably 
and  sleep  well. 

And  good  health  comes  as  a  logical  re- 
sult. Life  in  the  open  was  ever  a  healthy 
life,  and  the  man  or  w^oman  of  the  city, 
tied  down  to  a  daily  resfime  of  close  office 
hours  or  social  obligations  which  are  ex- 
acting and  wearying,  comes  here  to 
change  all  these  habits  and  live  natur- 
ally. 

A  postal  to  C.  M.  Burt,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  New  Jersey  Central,  New 
York  City,  will  secure  for  you  a  Booklet 
on  Lakewood.  Send  for  it,  it  will  be 
worth  vour  while. 


AMEmCAN  LANTERN  SLIDE 
INTERCHANGE. 

Nearly  all  the  new  sets  of  slides  for  the 
season  of  1904  have  been  completed  and 
are  in  circulation.  One  additional  new  club 
has  been  admitted  "The  Athens  (Pa.) 
Camera  Club,"  represented  by  Mr.  Irving 
K.  Park,  which  submitted  a  set  of  slides 
early  in  March. 

The  California  Camera  Club  stated  in 
our  previous  report  to  have  failed  to  qual- 
ify, has  since  qualified  by  sending  a  new 
set  of  slides  for  this  year,  quite  varied  and 
interesting  as  to  subjects.  The  addition 
of  these  slides  will  enable  the  general 
manager  to  complete  an  eleventh  box 
forming  a  new  set  of  one  hundred  slides 
to  be  entitled  the  "Athens,  California  and 
Pittsburg"  set,  soon  to  be  in  circulation. 

Considerable  interest  on  the  continent 
is  being  taken  in  American  slides,  com- 
munications recently  received  from  Mr. 
George  Peck  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and 
H.  Wurtz,  President  Societe  Photograph- 
ique  of  Douai,  France,  state  that  the  sets  of 
selected  American  slides  circulated  among 
foreign  clubs  there,  have  been  greatly  en- 
joyed and  appreciated  and  that  they  will 
soon  send  to  this  country  for.  circulation 
among  our  clubs  here  new  sets  of  slides 
illustrating  scenery  and  people  in  ttieir 
respective  countries.  •    ,-i    1    ♦^ 

Before  the  vear  is  over  there  is  likely  to 
be  two  additional  foreign  sets  of  slides  in 

circulation.  .        ^         ,  i-j,,^ 

Box  No.  II  of  foreign  American  slides 
has  recently  arrived  from  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  and  will  be  distributed  among 
the  several  contributing  clubs.  A  fresh 
box  of  one  hundred  selected  American 
slides  is  in  preparation  to  be  known  as 
box  No.  13  which  will  soon  be  forwarded 
to  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

This  international  interchange  of  slides 
is  interesting  and  instructive,  bringing  as 
it  does  variety  of  subject  into  the  collec- 
tion of  American  sets,  placing  foreign  and 
American  work  in  comparison  with  each 
other  in  a  way  that  is  both  useful  and  ad- 
vantageous. . 

Clubs  and  societies  may  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  use  of  these  slides  by  submit- 
ting a  set  of  not  less  than  fifty  slides  and 
the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars. ^         i_^  •     J 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  General  Manafe,isr,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach.  361  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


igo 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  lor  publications, 
Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John 


Preserying  the  Gloss  on  Prints. 

Charles  A.  Anderson  desires  a  method 
for  mounting  gelatin  chloride  prints  so  that 
they  lay  flat  and  smooth  and  still  retain 
their  gloss,  the  same  as  when  they  come 
from  the  ferrotype  tins.  If  such  prints 
are  simply  mounted  dry  the  edges  curl  up 
or  they  are  not  smooth  on  the  mount,  and 
if  mounted  wet  the  gloss  is  lost.  Just  be- 
fore putting  on  the  ferrytype  tins  treat  the 
prints  to  a  bath  of: 

Water 9  ounces 

Formalin i  ounce 

The  prints  are  left  in  this  formalin  bath 
for  three  minutes  and  are  then  washed  in 
three  changes  of  water  and  then  squeegeed 
to  the  ferrotype  tins  in  the  usual  manner. 
When  dry  the  prints  may  be  dipped  in 
water  and  mounted  in  the  usual  way  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  gloss.  If  any  of  the 
paste  gets  on  the  face  of  the  print  it  may 
be  removed  with  a  damp  cloth  without  in- 
juring the  gloss.  Prints  may  be  treated 
with  the  formalin  bath  as  soon  as  they  are 
sufficiently  washed  or  they  may  be  dried 
and  treated  at  any  subsequent  time.  The 
one  thing  necessary  i<5  that  the  prints  shall 
be  put  on  the  ferrotype  tins  as  soon  as  they 
are  treated  with  the  formalin  and  washed. 
In  mounting  the  prints  they  should  only  be 
moistened  enough  to  make  them  lay  limp. 

Sensitilizer  for  Cards  or  Paper. 

A.  Hutchinson. — A  good  method  of 
preparing  home-made  picture  postal  cards 
or  paper  is  to  coat  with  a  solution  of: 

Water 5  ounces 

Ammonium  chloride 50  grains 

Gelatin 5  grains 

When  dry  the  cards  or  paper  is  sensi- 
tized in  a  solution  of: 

Distilled  water i  ounce 

Nitrate  of  silver 45  grains 

This  bath  should  be  neutral.  Both  in 
coating  and  sentitizing.  it  is  best  to  float 
the  card  on  the  solution  or  the  solution 
may  be  applied  with  a  flat  brush. 

The  Ultimate  End  Suggests  the  Means. 

William  Pickering. — ^There  are  many 
classes  of  photographs,  and  from  what  you 
tells  us  of  the  one  you  send, — that  it  sells 
well  and  there  has  never  been  a  complaint 
regarding  it,  we  could  have  told  to  which 


it  belongs  without  seeing  it.  The  general 
public,  those  who  buy  such  photographs, 
have  not  yet  been  cultured  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  photo- 
graphs that  are  really  works  of  art.  They 
want  full  value  for  their  money,  everything 
from  corner  to  corner  to  be  equally  sharp 
and  wtll  defined,  sharper  indeed  than  they 
can  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  and  as  you 
wish  to  sell  you  are  wise  to  employ  f-32 
and  do  what  you  can  to  please  them.  But, 
in  most  subjects  at  least,  f-32  is  fatal  to 
real  art  work  and  destructive  to  what 
should  give  the  appearance  of  the  essen- 
tial atmosphere.  So  long  as  you  want 
prints  for  sale  you  cannot  do  better  than 
you  have  been  doing,  but  when  you  are 
aiming  at  something  in  the  line  of  art  you 
had  better  look  to  greater  simplicity,  one 
objective  point  or  object  with  all  else  lead- 
ing to  it,  but  without  attracting  particular 
attention,  and  instead  of  your  favorite  f-32, 
something  nearer  to  f-8  or  f-ii. 

While,  as  a  rule,  formuKne  is  suggestive 
rather  than  imperative,  its  regulation  is 
necessary  wlicre  particular  effects  are  de- 
sired on  certain  so-called  gas-light  papers. 
On  the  paper  you  arc  using  anything  from 
black  to  a  red  may  be  secured  by  suitable 
exposure.  Comparatively  short  exposures 
give  blacks,  while  very  long  gives  red.  and 
of  course  the  developing  solution  must  be 
arranged  so  as  to  develop  those  exposures. 
Find  the  exposure  suited  to  give  blacks 
with  a  normal  developer,  say.  that  recom- 
mended by  the  maker  of  the  paper. 
Then.  give,  say,  twenty  times  as  long 
and  modify  the  developer  by  the  ad- 
dition of  bromide  or  other  retarder,  so 
as  to  develop  an  image  in  a  reasonable 
time  and  you  have  it.  We  should  gladly 
make  the  experiments  for  you,  but  at 
present  we  have  neither  the  particular  pa- 
per nor  the  time;  although  we  shall  keep 
it  in  mind. 

Mixing  Developing  Agents. 

H.  Bergkr.  Jr.— Why  do  you  want  to 
mix  pyro  and  edinol,  surely  either  is  good 
enough  for  any  purpose?  If  you  must  mix 
them  you  cannot  do  better  than  take  the 
pyro  developer  you  mention  and  substitute, 
for  one-half  of  the  pyro  an  equal  quantity 
of  edinol.  You  had  far  better  stick  to  the 
formula  recommended  by  the  maker  of  the 
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plates  till  you  understand  developing  and 
developers  sufficiently  not  to  need  to  ask 
such  questions. 

Mounting  Prints  on  Glass. 

E.  B.  Potts. — We  hardly  know  what  you 
mean  by  ''mounting  medallions  on  glass, 
also  making  same  adhere  to  glass  and 
frame,"  but  think  you  may  find  a  suffi- 
cient answer  in  the  reply  to  Bert  Healy,  on 
page  144  of  our  last  number.  If  not,  write 
again  and  more  explicitly.  But  before 
doing  so  please  see  the  notice  at  the  head 
of  this  column.' 

Tank  Development. 

W.  DoNAGHHO. — Any  ordinary  develop- 
ing solution  needs  only  dilution  to  make 
it  fit  for  "tank  development,"  the  degree 
of  dilution  depending  on  the  length  of  time 
the  plates  are  wanted  to  be  in  the  tank. 
The  following  may  be  tried,  we  find  it 
answers  admirably: 

Edinol    25  grains. 

Acetone  sulphite   50        " 

Sodium  carbonate  (crys- 
tals)     240 

Water  from  25  to  50  ounces. 

Instead  of  the  acetone  sulphite  240 
grains  of  sodium  sulphite  may  be  used, 
and  should  be  a  trace  of  fog  from  five  to 
ten  grains  of  potassium  bromide  may  be 
added,  although  we  have  never  required  it. 

Over-Ezposure  and  Its  Control. 

W.  A.  James. — While  it  is  well  known 
that  a  good  negative  may  be  developed  on 
a  plate  that  has  received  many  times  what 
would  have  been  sufficient,  twenty,  thirty 
or  even  sixty  times;  we  do  not  suppose 
that  any  one  unless  for  experimental  pur- 
poses would  think  of  going  anything  like 
so  far  astray;  and  in  urging  error  on  the 
safe  side,  we  were  perhaps  thinking  of  our 
own  method  of  giving  say,  one  second, 
while  under  the  same  conditions  others 
were  giving  only  a  half  or  a  quarter; 
never  surely  to  such  an  extent  as  bring 
out  the  "first  appearance"  in  a  flash,  and 
if  it  did  so  we  should  most  certainly  know 
that  our  developer  was  much  too  strong 
in  the  alkaline  ingredient.  If  with  a  de- 
veloper containing  not  more  than  three 
grains  of  reducer,  and  fifteen  grains  each 
of  thr  alkali  afid  sulphite,  the  image  flashed 
out  almost  immediately  as  you  say,  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  a  very  consid- 
erable over-exposure,  although  it  might 
easily  be  corrected  by  any  of  the  ways  you 
suggest.  We  should  take  the  plate  from 
the  tray  and  rinse  it  in  plenty  of  water; 
add  a  quantity  equal  to  that  in  the  tray, 
of  water  and  a  quantity  of  reducer  equal 
to  that  orginally  m  it,  and  return  the  plate 
to  the  solution;  and  probably  also  a  few 


grains  of  bromide,  after  which  we  should 
expect  development  to  proceed  all  right. 
The  appearance  of  the  image  on  the  back 
of  the  plate  is  no  criterion  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  development,  as  it  depends  on  the 
thickness  of  the  film:  with  some  develop- 
ment is  complete  before  there  is  a  trace, 
while  with  others  it  is  as  visible  on  the 
back  as  on  the  front.  When  it  does  appear, 
however,  development  should  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  the  higher  lights  show,  as  long- 
er action  only  makes  the  lesser  lights  equal 
to  the  higher,  giving  the  "soot  and  white- 
wash" so  often  seen  and  so  objectionable. 

Printing  in  Clouds. 

C.  P.  Dunham. — You  will  find  all  need- 
ful information  as  to  the  printing  in  of 
clouds  in  the  leading  article  of  our  August 
number  for  1903.  "Trees  and  telegraph 
poles"  in  the  sky  need  make  no  difficulty, 
cloud  negatives  being  generally  so  thin  as 
to  print  sufficiently  without  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  making  them  darker.  If  you 
don't  succeed  to  your  satisfaction  write 
again,  but  with  ink,  please,  as  our  eyes  are 
not  so  good  as  they  once  were. 

Exposure,  Development,  Etc. 

Otto  Reidl,  Jr. — (i)  The  increase  of  ex- 
posure for  the  screen  mentioned  depends 
largely  on  the  plate,  and  can  be  found  only 
by  experiment.  With  the  orthochromatic 
plates  we  are  using  at  present  it  is  about 
six  times.  (2)  We  have  little  faith  in  the 
oft  quoted  statements  to  the  effect  that 
one  particular  reducer  admits  of  a  shorter 
exposure  than  another,  as,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  see,  all  are  very  much 
alike,  differing  mainly  in  the  time  occupied 
in  doing  their  work.  (3.)  We  don't  know 
anything  about  the  difference  between  po- 
tassium and  ammonium  sulphocyanide. 
never  having  employed  either,  but  may 
say  that  the  possible  color  of  the  prints 
depends  on  the  negative  more  than  on  the 
ingredients  in  the  toning  bath.  (4)  The 
statement  that  any  particular  mixture  of 
hydrochinone  and  ortol,  or  indeed  any- 
thing else  in  the  developer  gives  to  the 
landscape  just  the  atmospheric  effect  seen 
when  photographed  should  be  taken  with 
any  quantity  of  salt;  and  places  such  other 
statements  as  the  author  may  make  in  the 
dotibtful  list.  You  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  re- 
sults whatever  developer  you  use.  pro- 
vided you  make  the  best  of  it;  the  formulcc, 
as  we  have  often  said,  being  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  the  way  in  which  it  is  used. 
The  "rollini^  stone"  applies  to  the  devel- 
oper as  well  as  to  those  who  use  them,  he 
who  goes  from  one  to  another  will  never 
do  much  good,  or  not  as  well  as  he  who 
sticks  to  one. 
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ARRESTING  DEVELOPMENT  ON  A  SENSITIVE  SURFACE 

AND  RESENSITIZING 

By  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney. 

THE  writer  has  had  occasion  to  have  lantern  sUdes  made  from  some 
wet  plate  negatives  taken  in  Egypt  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  In  the 
days  when  these  negatives  were  taken,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  skies  to  be  painted  out  with  lampblack — ^and  it  required  a  firm 
hand  and  a  fine  brush  to  do  this  inartistic  operation — and  to  insert  clouds 
from  other  negatives  in  the  prints.  Those  who  practiced  the  wet  plate  will 
remember  the  difficulties  that  existed  in  getting  a  thoroughly  even  density 
in  a  sky  in  which  there  were  no  clouds,  more  especially  in  a  hot  climate 
such  as  Egypt  in  October. 

In  slide  making  it  was  found  on  the  screen  that  there  was  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  toning  down  the  sky,  and  Mr.  Bradfield,  who  made 
the  slides  for  the  writer,  adopted  the  plan  of  exposing  the  gelatine  plate  for 
the  necessary  time  in  the  camera,  and  developing  it  to  its  proper  density. 
Instead  of  fixing  it,  he  washed  it  very  thoroughly  under  the  tap,  and,  hav- 
ing shaded  the  landscape,  put  in  clouds  by  "contact  printing,"  though  there 
was  not  absolute  contact  between  the  wet  film  and  the  positive.  He  then 
redeveloped,  and  got  traces  of  clouds  sufficient,  indeed,  to  tone  down  the 
excessive  white  of  the  skies. 

If  this  answered  with  a  lantern  plate,  it  ought  to  have  answered  with 
an  enlargement  on  bromide  paper;  but  if  the  same  procedure  were  fol- 
lowed, the  sole  effect  was  that  the  clouds  were  absent  on  redevelopment. 
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and  the  density  of  the  landscape  was  increased.  Arguing  the  matter  out,  it 
appeared  that  the  paper  was  the  sole  difference  in  the  two  cases.  The  paper 
ai)parently  held  traces  of  the  developer,  even  after  considerable  washing, 
and  the  development  had  not  been  arrested. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  in  the  case  of  the  lantern  plate  the  density 
of  the  image  had  not  been  increased  by  the  subsequent  redevelopment,  but 
that  need  not  be  considered  for  the  moment. 

.\n  endeavor  was  made  to  obtain  a  developed  image  on  a  sensitive  sur- 
face w^hich  would  not  take  further  development,  unless  additional  exposure 
had  been  given  it. 

It  is  a  good  many  years  ago  since  the  writer  published  in  the  Philosoph- 
ical Magazine  an  account  of  a  series  of  researches  on  "The  Destruction  of 
the  Photographic  Image"  by  chemical  means;  but  these  old  experiments 
came  to  his  aid.  Amongst  other  chemical  agencies,  he  found  that  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  would  completely  remove  the  traces  of  previous  ex- 
posure, and  that  when  well  washed  the  sensitive  film  could  be  re-exposed 
and  the  second  image  be  developed  without  any  trace  of  the  first  appearing. 

As  long  as  there  is  development  going  on,  there  is  without  doubt  some 
trace  of  the  photographic  image — latent  image  it  is  sometimes  improperly 
called — remaining :  and  hydrochloric  acid,  if  applied,  would  be  able  to  de- 
stroy such  remnants  of  an  image,  and  also  destroy  the  attraction  of  the 
freshly  deposited  silver,  which  goes  to  form  new  developable  sub-bromide. 
Hydrochloric  acid  diluted  to  a  strength  of  i  in  80  was  prepared,  and  when 
an  exposure  for  an  enlargement  on  bromide  paper  had  been  made,  the 
image  was  developed  with  ortol  to  proper  density,  washed,  and  then  flooded 
with  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and  well  washed.  An  exposure  of  the 
sky  to  a  cloud  negative  was  then  made,  and  the  developer  was  again 
applied. 

The  first  developed  image  gained  nothing  in  intensity,  but  only  a  very 
faint  trace  of  the  second  exposure  became  visible.  It  is  probable  that  the 
paper  still  retained  some  faint  trace  of  the  acid,  and  that  almost  as  fast  as 
the  image  w^as  formed  it  was  destroyed. 

Indeed,  this  is  not  hard  to  prove.  It  is  only  necessary  to  tear  such 
exposed  paper  in  half,  and  to  develop  one-half  immediately  and  the  other 
after  a  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.  The  one  may  show  traces  of  the  second 
exposure,  and  the  other  will  not,  since  the  acid  has  time  to  act.  It  became 
evident  that  before  the  second  exposure  was  made,  the  acid  ought  to  be 
neutralized  by  some  salt  which  had  no  effect,  or  but  very  slight  effect  on  the 
developer.    Such  a  substance  is  found  in  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

After  the  acid  had  been  applied,  the  paper  was  washed  in  a  couple  of 
changes  of  water,  and  a  weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  applied. 
A  f ter  two  or  three  washings  with  water,  the  paper  was  exposed  to  the  cloud 
image.    This  time  when  the  developer  was  applied,  the  clouds  appeared 
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properly  and  no  increased  density  of  the  first  image  was  obtained.  In 
other  words,  the  surface  on  which  one  image  had  been  developed  was  ready 
to  receive  another.  The  use  of  this  procedure  is  pretty  obvious,  as  it 
enables  the  operator  to  shade  the  developed  image  whilst  the  second  expos- 
ure is  being  given,  more  especially  when  the  enlarging  camera  is  in  the 
dark  room.  It  may  be  useful  in  other  ways  than  in  merely  printing  in 
clouds.    The  print,  of  course,  was  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  and  washed. 

It  is  as  well  to  wash  fairly  well  after  the  first  developer  has  been  poured 
off  from  the  print,  and  before  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  applied,  as,  if  not, 
the  traces  of  developer  left  on  the  paper  show  themselves  by  the  evolution 
of  sulphurous  acid  from  the  sulphite,  which  perhaps  might  to  some  extent 
attack  the  image. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  second  exposure  has  to  be  some  four  or  five 
times  longer  than  that  required  for  the  first  exposure,  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  bromide  having  naturally  decreased.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  bromide 
on  paper,  but  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  those  plates  which  the  writer 
has  tried.  For  some  subjects,  of  course,  a  slow  plate  is  an  advantage,  and 
this  might  be  the  means  to  be  adopted  where  only  rapid  plates  are  at  hand. 
It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  treatment  with  mineral  acid  may  cause 
frilling.  This  can  be  avoided  by  using  it  very  dilute,  washing  well,  and 
neutralizing,  as  explained. 

The  use  of  nitric  acid  is  forbidden  by  the  fact  that  it  attacks  the  silver 
image.  It  is  believed  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  safest  acid  to  use,  though 
oxidizing  agents  are  effective  for  the  purpose. — Photography. 


The  Cinematograph  is  being  successfully  used  by  Paris  surgeons  for 
the  novel  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  medical  students  how  typical  surgical 
operations  should  be  performed. 

Copyright  in  Architecture. — Photographers  interested  in  architec- 
ture had  better  keep  their  eyes  open  to  a  movement  in  France,  which,  if 
successful  there,  will  probably  find  its  way  here.  It  is  a  claim  by  architects 
for  an  act  giving  them  a  copyright  in  such  buildings  as  they  may  design, 
and  to  an  extent  that  will  prevent  the  photographing  and  sale  of  such  photo- 
graphs without  their  consent  and  with  the  payment  of  such  fees  as  they 
may  desire  for  permission  so  to  do. 

Whatever  may  be  done  as  regards  private  buildings,  it  surely  never  can 
come  to  pass  that  buildings  belonging  to  the  nation,  or  even  the  churches 
for  which  the  money  of  the  people  has  been  paid,  including  fees  to  the 
architect  who  designed  them,  can  be  forbidden  to  the  photographer  or  the 
artist. 


A  WINTKR  STUDV. 
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FLOWER  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  CCORDIXG  to  the  Photo  Editor  of  the  Qiiccn,  Flower  Photog- 
^^  raphy,  even  at  its  best,  is  a  little  disappointing.  It  is  something 
iike  making  known  to  each  other  two  friends,  each  of  whom  one  values  one- 
self, but  who,  nevertheless,  find  each  other  uncongenial.  It  is  one  of  the 
limitations  of  the  process  that  the  delicate  colorings,  the  exquisite  fra- 
gility, the  elusive  and  indescribable  charm  of  the  lovely  flower  faces  are 
unrepresentable  by  the  camera.  They  may  be  suggested  more  or  less 
truthfully,  but  that  is  all.  The  beauty  of  form  and  the  graceful  manner  of 
growth  are  the  only  beauties  which  can  really  be  said  to  be  faithfully  por- 
trayed in  the  resulting  picture.  Consequently,  these  two  particular  features 
are  the  ones  to  be  chiefly  studied.  To  photograph  the  flowers  growing 
amidst  their  natural  surroundings  is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  way 
of  presenting  them.  Tall  slender  foxgloves  in  some  not  too  shady  nook,  a 
branch  of  apple  blossom  on  the  tree,  a  tall,  sturdy,  seeded  poppy — all  these 
may  more  or  less  fulfil  one's  ideal  and  appeal  to  the  imagination.  This  is, 
however,  a  method  which  is  not  always  available.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  attempting  to  simulate  natural  growth  by  the  aid  of  various 
crmning  devices,  such  as  cruel  pins  and  hidden  wires,  which  are  very  apt 
to  produce  a  stiff  effect,  let  alone  the  difiiculty  of  doing  away  with  the 
undesirable  shadows  thrown  on  the  background,  which  are  apt  to  intrude 
themselves  and  detract  from  the  realism.  Then  comes  the  "arrangement'* 
of  the  blossoms  in  more  or  less  artistic  fashion,  according  as  one  may  have 
been  gifted  or  otherwise  with  talents  in  this  direction. 

The  English  method  of  massing  flowers  in  shapeless  bunches  is, 
frankly  speaking,  artistically  impossible,  especially  from  a  photographic 
point  of  view.  The  color  is,  of  course,  lost ;  of  form  there  is  none  visible, 
while  any  grace  in  the  manner  of  growing  is  quite  destroyed.  The  Japa- 
nese, on  the  contrary,  in  their  arrangement  of  flowers  and  branches,  pro- 
ceed on  entirely  different  lines,  and  their  methods,  following  as  they  do 
the  manner  of  growth,  and  preserving  the  beauty  of  outline,  are  well 
worthy  of  study  by  the  flower  photographer.  The  principle  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  all  their  teachings  is  to  give  as  far  as  possible  an  appearance 
of  natural  growth  to  the  flowers  and  branches  employed  in  the  carrying 
Out  of  the  design.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  process  is 
ordered  by  a  purely  artificial  and  arbitrary  code  of  rules  as  to  the  direc- 
tion the  curves  may  take,  the  height  of  the  vessel  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  flower  stalks,  and  the  various  seasons  and  occasions  when  certain 
plants  may  suitably  be  used. 

The  part  of  their  system  particularly  applicable  to  photographic  work 
is  their  ingenious  manner  of  fixing  and  otherwise  si^pporting  the  stalks  of 
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the  flowers  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  springing  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  an  absolutely  life-like  manner.  This  is  done  in  various 
ways.  In  the  case  of  ^mall-necked  receptacles  little  pieces  of  wood  are  cut 
to  fit  tightly  across  the  mouth,  and  between  these  the  stalks  are  wedged. 
When  shallow  bowls  are  employed  coils  made  of  narrow  strips  of  lead  are 
placed  at  the  bottom,  and  in  these  the  flower  stalks  are  fi.xed,  and  made  to 
take  any  desired  direction,  each  bloom  rising  separately,  and  thus  display- 
ing its  own  characteristic  beauties  and  manner  of  growth.    At  the  Japanese 


Member*'  Eihiblt 
Camera  Club,  New  York. 

APPROACHINQ  STORM. 


curio  shops  there  are  also  to  be  bought  varions  other  little  devices  for  serv- 
ing this  same  purpose,  such  as  sheets  of  perforated  copper,  bamboo  rings 
attached  to  pieces  of  wood,  small  bronze  tortoises,  and  so  on.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  that  it  lengthens  the  life  of  many  cut  flowers  in  a 
most  wonderful  fashion,  especially  if  any  woody  stalks  are  peeled  where 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  water.  Even  when  il  is  not  intended  that  the 
receptacle  shall  itself  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  photograph,  this 
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method  of  supporting  the  flowers  is  a  useful  hint.  All  photographers 
who  have  tried  to  picture  the  more  delicate  flowers,  or  some  of  the  flow- 
ering tree  branches  which  quickly  fade  when  not  in  water,  have  suffered 
disappointment  through  seeing  the  frail  petals  of  their  models  relaxing 
their  lovely  curves  before  the  arrangements  could  be  completed. 


SIMPLICITY. 

By  Arthur  Smith. 


IF  there  is  one  lesson  that  beginners  in  photography  need  to  learn  more 
than  another,  it  is  that  of  simplicity  and  concentration.  The  begin- 
i  ner's  usual  aim  is  to  get  as  much  on  his  plate  as  possible ;  or,  if  he  should 
allow  his  choice  to  fall  on  a  small  subject,  his  desire  will  be  to  get  all  the 
detail  that  his  lens  will  give  him. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  novice  to  realize  that  a  view  of  an  extensive  valley 
scarcely  ever  makes  a  picture,  or  that  one  tree  with  an  effective  lighting  is 
more  pleasing  than  a  view  of  the  whole  forest. 

In  almost  every  class  of  pictorial  photography  the  most  successful  re- 
sults are  those  with  most  simple  subjects.  To  the  beginner  this  may  seem 
astounding,  yet,  if  he  looks  through  all  the  Photo  grams  of  the  y^ar  that 
he  may  have,  he  will  find  that  those  illustrations  which  give  most  pleasure 
are  from  photographs  whose  subjects  and  lines  are  so  simple  as  to  make 
him  wonder  what  makes  them  so  attractive. 

It  is  in  landscape  photography  that  the  temptation  to  take  more  than 
is  good  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  picture  is  strongest.  A  valley  full 
of  pictures  will  be  taken  because  of  its  bright  play  of  color,  a  whole  irri- 
tating glade  of  trees  flecked  with  sunshine  will  be  photographed,  where 
one  tree,  with  the  clinging  ivy  and  bracken  at  its  feet,  would  be  restful  and 
charming ;  a  long  stretch  of  river,  like  thousands  more,  where  a  little  bend 
or  pool  would  make  a  picture  different  from  any  other,  and  possessing  pic- 
torial possibilities.  These  are  amongst  the  first  pitfalls  into  which  a  begin- 
ner stumbles  in  his  endeavors  to  make  pictures. 

In  figure  and  genre  studies,  too,  the  lesson  of  simplicity  and  concentra- 
tion needs  to  be  learned.  I  well  remember  my  earliest  attempts  at  genre 
pictures.  They  were  miserable  failures,  because  they  included  the  wall 
paper,  the  furniture,  and  any  other  thing  that  happened  to  be  present,  with 
the  result  that  so  confused  was  the  figure  with  the  background  and  its  sur- 
roundings that  it  lost  its  importance.  To  be  successful  in  this  class  of  work 
one  must  subdue  the  surroundings  of  the  models. 

In  flower  photography,  the  wise  will  not  attempt  to  photograph  too 
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much.  The  principal  chaim  in  the  portrayal  of  flowers  is  in  the  delicate 
light  and  shade,  the  soft  semi-transparent  texture  of  the  petals,  and  their 
contrast  with  the  leaves  and  stems.  Photographs  of  whole  apple  trees,  or 
rhododendrons  in  blossom,  or  of  great  clusters  of  roses,  often  disappoint 
the  photographer  who  was  charmed  with  the  color  and  mass  of  the  origi- 
nals in  Nature.  A  little  spray  of  blossom,  with  careful  lighting,  focusing, 
exposure,  and  development,  will  give  results  infinitely  more  satisfactory. 
It  is  said  that  "Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  and  it  is  just  as  true  that 


simplicity  is  the  soul  of  art.  By  remembering  this  you  may  produce  photo- 
graphs that  tell  their  story  in  an  instant,  so  that  the  public  will  not  have  to 
look  from  the  picture  to  the  title,  and  from  that  again  to  the  picture,  before 
they  can  tell  what  it  is  all  about.  The  simplicity  of  the  work  will  be  its 
charm,  and  you  will  feel  that  you  have  solved  one  of  the  many  problems 
that  lie  in  your  path. 

A  very  little  observation  will  teach  that  concentration  is  the  key  to 
strength,  and  that  simplicity  is  the  soul  of  success. — The  Photogram. 
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THE  OBJECT  IK  VIEW. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS     may 
be    divided    into    two    classes, 
those    wlio    photograph    for 
ain\isemcnt ;  who  lake  to  photography 
as   they    would    to   baseball   or   golf, 
or    as    the    "change    of    occupation" 


and  so  nearly  automatic  that,  within 
the  limits  of  their  ambition,  it  should 
be  almost  easier  to  succeed  than  to  fail. 
N'or  is  their  work  to  be  despised. 
Much  has  been  said  against  the  "biit- 
ton-presser,"  and  perhaps,  imtil  com- 
paratively recently,  not  without  cause ; 
but  with  modern  lenses  of  large  aper- 
ture and  modern  rapid  plates  and  films 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
satisfactory  "records  of  fact"  ;  records 
that  are  for  many  purposes  of  more 
value  than  when  photographed  with  a 
\icw  to  the  pictorial. 


which  is  the  only  real  rest  during  holi- 
day times ;  and  those  who,  with  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  first  and  lower 
class,  have  as  their  tdtimate  aim  the 
making  of  pictures  that  shall  be  as  far 
as  possible  works  of  art. 

To  the  first  class  very  little  need  be 
said.  The  chemist,  the  optician,  and 
the  mechanic  have  combined  to  make 
their  work  very  plain  sailing;  the  two 
former  by  their  rapid  plates  and  equal- 
ly rapid  lenses  have  practically  obht- 
erated  time,  while  the  latter  has  made 
the  working  of  the  camera  so  simple 


Where,  however,  pictures  are  the 
aim  and  art  is  more  highly  valued  than 
record ;  where  the  photographic  artist 
desires  to  reproduce,  not  the  scene  as 
it  is,  but  as  he  sees  it,  not  to  record 
facts  but  rather  hi?  impressions  there- 
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of,  he  must  set  about  it  in  a  different 
way,  or  in  one  of  various  different 
ways,  and  as  this  will  appear  ai  what 
may  be  called  the  beginning  of  the  pho- 
tographic season,  its  object  is  to  help 
the  would-be  picture  maker  to  make 
his  selection. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
would-be  picture  maker  aims  also  at 
being  a  Salon  exhibitor,  and  that,  with- 


hcsitation   in  strongly  recommending 
the  latter. 

We  have  said  all  this  perhaps  more 
than  once  before,  but  new  readers  are 
constantly  coming  in  and  the  memories 
of  some  of  the  older  ones  are  short, 
while  a  good  story  will  bear  repeating. 
The  amateur  of  the  earlier  times  was 
more  enthusiastic  than  his  successor  of 
the  present,  and  joyfully  carried  loads 


HADISON  SQUARE  AT  NIOHT. 


out  belittling  small  pictures,  large  ones 
are  more  effective  and  stand  a  better 
chance  with  the  judges,  the  question 
is,  Shall  they  be  taken  direct  by  tak- 
ing a  camera  of  the  necessary  size  into 
the  field  or  shall  they  be  enlargements 
from  small  negatives  vtade  on  pur- 
pose? We  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  both  ways  and  have  no 


and  submitted  to  inconveniences  that 
would  altogether  frighten  the  latter 
from  the  field ;  and,  therefore,  luckily 
for  him  photography,  even  of  the  high- 
est class,  has  been  made  so  easy  and 
so  little  burdensome  that  he  may  put 
in  a  whole  day  with  as  little  fatigue  as 
after  a  pleasant  stroll. 

For  the  making  of  small  negatives 
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for  enlargement  the  camera  may  be 
either  a  Z'A^4}i  or  4x5,  the  former 
being  generally  employed  in  Britain, 
the  latter  more  frequently  here,  and  on 
the  whole,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  should  be  a  focusing  cam- 
era, not  focusing  by  scale  but  on  the 


focal  length  is  the  most  important 
feature,  that  being  long  enough  almost 
any  one  lens  is  as  good  as  any  other 
within  certain  limitations ;  but  for  the 
making  of  small  negatives  for  enlarge- 
ment one  of  the  anastigmatic  type  is 
desirable  if  not  essential,  as  the  more 


MOONRISB. 


ground  glass  as  affording  greater  op- 
portunity for  composition,  and  espe- 
cially for  selective  focusing.  A  swing- 
back  is  essential  and  a  rising  and  fall- 
ing front  a  convenience  ;  all  else  being 
a  matter  of  taste.  The  lens,  somewhat 
contrary  to  our  usual  teaching,  is,  in 
this  class  of  work,  of  considerable  im- 
portance.    While,  for  direct  work,  the 


perfect  the  technique,  the  better  the 
definition  and  all  other  good  qualities 
of  the  small  negative  the  easier  it  will 
be  to  make  from  it  the  large  one  and 
to  give  to  it  the  qualities  desired. 

Nor  must  the  tripod  be  omitted. 
While,  under  certain  conditions  of  sub- 
ject and  light,  it  may  be  possible  to 
make   a   suitable   exposure   with    the 
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camera  in  the  hand,  sdch  conditions  are 
**Hke  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween." A  small  negative  from  which 
to  make  a  large  one  must  be  full  of 
the  most  delicate  detail  with  steep 
gradation,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
only  the  highest  of  high  lights,  if  such 
there  should  be  in  the  subject,  opaque ; 


and  by  nothing  short  of  sufficient  ex- 
posure can  that  be  secured.  Here  es- 
pecially the  old  adage,  "expose  for  the 
shadows,"  must  be  the  law,  only  in- 
stead of  "letting  the  lights  take  care  of 
themselves,"  they  must  be  very  care- 
fully taken  care  of  in  the  development. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CAMERA  CLUB 

OF  NEW  YORK,  APRIL  13-30,  1904. 

By   Sidney  Allen. 


Rather  a  poor  showing  for  the  New 
York  Camera  Club.  Over  260  mem- 
bers and  scarcely  20  exhibitors.  Ab- 
surd !  "Well,  it  is  one  of  our  ordinary 
exhibitions,  there  is  no  special  import- 
ance attached  to  it,"  somebody  may 
argue  in  its  favor.  That  is  no  excuse. 
If  an  exhibition  is  held  at  all,  it  should 
be  interesting  enough  to  make  its  at- 
tendance worth  while  to  the  visitor. 
This  cannot  be  claimed  for  this  exhi- 
bition. It  would  hardly  repay  the  vis- 
itor the  elevator  trip,  much  less  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  reach  the  club. 

If  there  were  any  prizes  to  be 
awarded,  I  would  bestow  them  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  upon  L.  M. 
McCormick  and  J.  B.  Kerfoot.  Each 
one  is  represented  by  three  prints.  In 
an  old  criticism  of  1897, 1  find  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  referring  to  one  of 
McCormick's  prints:  "His  picture 
would  please  the  artists.  It  almost 
looks  like  an  etching.  But  I  prefer  a 
real  etching  to  a  photograph  that  looks 
like  an  etching."  A  photograph  should 
look  like  a  photograph.     The  same  I 


may  say  to-day  of  his  "Beach  at  Ama- 
gansett."  He  has  clung  to  his  stand- 
ard and  I  to  mine.  McCormick  strives 
strenuously  for  pictorial  effects,  and 
often  succeeds  in  realizing  them,  as 
for  instance  in  his  "Pan."  But  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  never  convince. 
One  cannot  represent  mythological 
personalities  by  twentieth  century  men 
and  women.  The  limbs  of  McCor- 
mick's  "Pan"  are  not  used  to  nudity 
and  show  it  plainly.  The  picture  is 
fairly  well  composed,  only  the  distance 
to  the  left  is  too  blotchy.  It  does  not 
convey  anything,  and  as  "Pan"  is  in- 
tently looking  in  that  direction,  one 
wonders  what  it  is  all  about.  His 
"Song,"  a  mother  and  child  theme, 
rather  unconventionally  treated,  is  too 
confused  in  its  composition  to  afford 
complete  satisfaction,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  not  without  charm  and  imbued 
with  a  vague  sentiment,  which  is  still 
rare  in  photography. 

J.  B.  Kerfoot's  work  has  the  charm 
of  novelty,  and  I  am  glad  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  it.     I  like  its  simplicity 
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and  straightforwardness.  He  simply 
says  things  as  well  as  he  can.  His 
"Foxy  Grandma"  is  an  excellent  char- 
acter study.  "The  Umbrella"  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  snapshots  I  have  re- 
cently seen.  The  figure  is  well  placed, 
and  the  movement  well  caught.  He 
might  have  selected  a  lady  of  more 
winsome  shape,  but  as  none  such 
passed,  and  as  he  most  likely  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  spend  a  whole  after- 
noon on  the  wet  sidewalk,  as  was  once 
the  fate  of  Albert  Stieglitz  on  the 
boulevard  des  Italiens,  he  did  the  best 
he  could.  Who  will  be  the  first  to 
throw  a  stone  at  him?  Kerfoot's  ex- 
periment in  double  toning,  a  charming 
study  head,  is  interesting,  but  the 
brown  tint  of  the  hair  involuntarily  re- 
minded me  of  coflfee,  and  that  is  hardly 
esthetic.  A  picture  should  not  remind 
one  of  Muschenheim. 

Alfred  Stieglitz  is  represented  by 
the  "Portrait  of  a  Child,"  an  old  ac- 
quaintance which  was  quite  fascinat- 
ing in  its  infancy,  but  which  now  has 
lost  much  of  its  charm — so  we  let  it 
pass  without  further  comment.  Also 
Lee  Ferguson's  title  "Irma"  sounds 
rather  familiar  to  me,  and  Mrs.  Kase- 
bier's  "Neighbors"  have  entirely  too 
familiar  faces  to  arouse  more  than  a 
bland  smile  of  indifference.  Steichen 
has  sent  his  "Moonrise,"  the  print  with 
the  painted-in  moon,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  plea  for  straight  photog- 
raphy. There  it  hangs  in  defiance  of 
criticism,  and  tells  its  own  story. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  "bravado" 
about  Steichen.  But  he  is  young,  and 
no  doubt  time  will  also  subdue  and 
chasten  him.  J.  T.  Keiley's  "Bac- 
chante"   has    nothine^    bacchante-like 


about  it,  all  I  can  discern  is  an  im- 
proper disregard  of  values.  Clarence 
H.  White  is  represented  by  his  "Boy 
With  Camera  Work,"  a  very  delight- 
ful go-between  a  portrait  and  a  genre 
study.  Technically  it  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory print  in  the  exhibition. 

A  shocking  and  yet  not  entirely  un- 
pleasant note  is  struck  by  J.  Oscoe 
Chase.  He  seems  to  strive  for  the 
most  unconventional  effects.  He  is  in- 
terested in  freaks  of  nature,  "Luna 
Park  at  Night,"  and  weird  electrical 
light  effects.  He  even  tries  to  falsify 
nature.  In  his  "Nocturne,"  for  in- 
stance, he  makes  a  sail  (placed  plumb 
in  the  center  of  the  picture  just  beneath 
the  rising  moon)  whiter  than  the  sky, 
which  is  contrary  to  all  natural  laws. 
His  "Madison  Square  at  Night"  is,  de- 
spite all  laughter  and  criticism  it 
arouses,  quite  a  creditable  perform- 
ance. I  admire  the  way  in  which  he 
has  ignored  all  rules  of  composition.  It 
is  a  fragment  of  imcouth  realism 
which  stands  and  falls  on  its  own 
merit,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  wish  more  of  this  kind  were 
done.  Not  for  its  pictorial  value,  but 
rather  for  its  non-pictorial  value,  its 
lawlessness.  L^nderstand  me  right, 
I  would  like  to  launch  the  question 
why  a  photograph  must  always  con- 
form to  artistic  canons  ?  Why  should 
it  not  suffice  to  represent  a  bare  fact  as 
this  or  that  individual  sees  it,  without 
any  obedience  to  conventional  pictor- 
ialism?  I  am  convinced  that  an  ama- 
teur without  the  slightest  art  educa- 
tion, with  no  knowledge  of  art  what- 
ever, could  yet  obtain  satisfactory  re- 
sults, if  his  or  her  way  of  looking  at 
things  were  different  to  the  ordinary 
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lun  and  possessed  an  individuality  of 
its  own.  The  "Madison  Square  At 
Night"  is  such  a  picture,  and  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Chase  would  make  others 
equally  suggestive  of  a  new  way  of  in- 
terpretation. 

Among  the  landscapes,  A.  Radcliffe 
Dugmore's  "Winter  Study"  is  particu- 
larly praiseworthy.  It  is  broadly  ren- 
dered and  without  affectation,  which 
almost  amounts  to  a  merit  nowadays. 
Strange  that  the  same  man  should  imi- 
tate Steichen's  "The  Judgment  of 
Paris"  in  his  "Canadian  Woods." 
The  three,  goddesses  are  all  covered 
up  with  snow  and  Paris  apparently  has 
donned  rubber  boots  {Tnde  the  lower 
dark  part  of  the  back)  to  protect  him- 
self against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Other  landscapes  of  merit 
are  J.  C.  Abel's  "Sunlight  in  the 
Woods,"  Lee  Ferguson's  "Calm  of 
Eventide"  (very  delicate  in  tone),  W. 
S.  Rossiter's  "The  Glen,"  and  I. 
Weil's  "Old  St.  George,  Bermuda." 

The  only  artistic  figure  piece  is  fur- 
nished by  Dexter  H.  Walker.  His 
study  (No.  52)  is  quite  cleverly  posed. 
What  else  is  there  to  say  ?  Oh,  I  for- 
got W.  P.  Agnew's  portraits  of  Sidney 
Herbert  and  Father  Deshon,  both  no 
doubt  good  likenesses  and  reliable  rec- 
ords of  the  characteristic  traits  of  two 


interesting  personalities.  J.  M.  Driv- 
et's  "Approaching  Storm,"  a  depic- 
tion of  the  skyscraper  section  of  New 
York  City  as  seen  from  the  East  River. 
The  picture  seems  to  please  the  seces- 
sionists. Ordinary  in  composition,  it 
has  been  rendered  attractive  by  clever 
manipulation,  and  if  that  is  a  merit  it 
deserves  high  praise. 

A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore's  bird  study 
is  as  truthful  and  delightfully  rendered 
as  all  his  works.  We  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  look  at  it  as  matter  of 
fact,  without  fully  appreciating  the  pa- 
tient and  faithful  observation  neces- 
sary to  produce  such  simple  and  tell- 
ing effects.  But  I  must  refrain  from 
further  criticism.  I  have  already 
transgressed  the  space  allotted  to  me. 
It  seems  as  if  the  critical  faculty  in  a 
man  is  daunted  by  nothing.  Despite 
my  unfavorable  statements  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  article,  I  have  managed 
to  say  more  about  this  exhibition  than 
about  others  which  would  be  more  de- 
serving. My  only  excuse  of  this  is 
that  a  critic  is  not  always  able  to  con- 
trol his  thoughts,  and  as  a  poor  show 
at  times  affords  more  amusement  to 
his  critical  acumen  than  the  most  ex- 
cellent exhibition,  they  are  apt  to  run 
away  with  him. 


THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


Dr.  E.  Brooks,  Philadelphia. 


One  of  the  recent  important  im- 
provements in  the  means  of  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  consists  in  the 
use  of  the  camera  in  the  school  room. 


This  introduction  was  begun  in  our 
schools  in  a  small  way  some  five  or 
six  years  ago,  several  of  my  assistants, 
Mr.  Kain  especially,  taking  an  active 
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part  in  it.  As  the  interest  grew  a  num- 
ber of  teachers  learned  the  art  of  pho- 
tography, and  began  to  take  pictures 
for  the  use  of  their  pupils.  In  many 
cases  they  spent  a  part  of  their  vaca- 
tions and  holidays  in  obtaining  photo- 
graphs of  buildings  and  places  to  il- 
lustrate geography,  history,  etc.  Sev- 
eral of  them  visited  different  parts  of 
our  country  and  Europe,  and  returned 
with  scores  of  negatives,  which  they 
subsequently  developed  for  the  use  of 
their  schools.  In  time  a  Photographic 
Society  was  formed  among  our  teach- 
ers, and  meetings  were  held  at  which 
instruction  in  the  methods  of  photog- 
raphy and  the  preparation  of  slides 
was  given.  The  interest  thus  awakened 
spread  so  widely  among  our  teachers, 
and  the  demand  for  pictures  to  illus- 
trate school  work  became  so  general, 
that  it  was  thought  wise  to  add  this 
means  of  improving  our  school  work 
to  the  Pedagogical  Library  of  the  su- 
perintendent This  movement  has 
proved  a  very  popular  one,  and  the  il- 
lustrative part  of  the  library  is  the  one 
most  highly  prized  by  a  large  number 
of  our  teachers.  These  slides  are  in 
the  care  of  the  librarian,  who  loans 
them  to  principals  on  application,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  books  of  the  li- 
brary. She  has  prepared  a  catalogue 
of  the  slides,  which  is  sent  to  principals, 
by  means  of  which  they  can  make 
their  selections. 

Of  the  value  of  the  lantern  slides  in 
instruction  little  need  be  said.  They 
put  a.  new  interest  into  the  subject  il- 
lustrated, and  often  transform  what 
was  previously  only  the  words  of  the 
text-book  into  a  living  reality.    Chil- 


dren are  fond  of  looking  at  things,  and 
the  impressions  on  the  mind  through 
the  eye  are  the  most  definite  and  last- 
ing. More  eloquent  to  the  child  by 
far  than  the  most  well-chosen  English, 
and  a  more  certain  method  of  awaken- 
ing his  interest  in  almost  every  branch 
of  study,  are  the  picture  representa- 
tions of  the  camera.  The  text-book 
and  the  oral  instruction  of  the  teacher 
are  a  necessary  function  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  school  room ;  but  there  are 
subjects  in  which  language  has  its 
limitations  in  conveying  a  definite  con- 
ception to  the  child's  mind.  Give  him 
a  picture  of  the  subject,  and  at  a 
glance  everything  becomes  clear  and 
distinct,  and  the  impression  exists  as  a 
permanent  possession  of  the  memory. 
By  means  of  this  illustrative  teaching 
almost  every  branch  becomes  animate 
with  new  life  and  interest ;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  camera  into  school  is 
thus  regarded  as  a  real  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  methods  of  instruction 
in  our  public  schools. 

The  subjects  for  which  the  camera 
slides  are  especially  appropriate  are 
history,  geography,  and  natural  sci- 
ence. Pictures  of  historical  places, 
great  cathedrals,  celebrated  ruins,  and 
other  buildings,  including  also  the  jwr- 
traits  of  heroes,  rulers,  statesmen,  and 
other  prominent  men  and  women,  give 

a  charm  to  the  study  of  history,  and 
appeal  to  the  child  in  a  way  to  deepen 
its  interest  and  make  a  permanent  im- 
pression upon  its  memory.  In  geogra- 
phy, the  picturing  of  land  and  water 
divisions,  of  natural  scenery,  of  the 
manners,  industries,  dress,  and  cus- 
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toms  of  the  various  people,  the  world's 
celebrated  natural  curiosities,  like  Ni- 
agara Falls,  Giant's  Causeway,  Mont 
Blanc,  etc.,  give  a  living  reality  to 
these  things  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  not 
available  to  the  teacher  or  student  may 
be  illustrated  by  slides,  which  serve  as 
excellent  substitutes  for  the  living 
forms.    Indeed,  while  there  is  scarcely 


a  subject  which  cannot  be  made  more 
interesting  and  more  clearly  under- 
stood by  means  of  illustration,  there 
are  many  subjects  included  in  the 
course  of  instruction  in  which  the  use 
of  slides  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  pictures  of  the  camera,  which 
were  formerly  used  as  a  diversion, 
have  thns  become  an  important  means 
of  i.asiruction. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH-TOWER. 


By  Watchman. 


Denver  photographers  had  better 
keep  their  eyes  on  their  plates,  espe- 
cially if  they  should  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Camolite  mines  that  are  likely 
to  be  opened  soon.  Radium,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Dufour,  is  capable  of 
acting  on  a  photographic  plate  in  the 
manner  of  the  Rontgen  ray  through  a 
slab  of  granite  half-an-inch  thick ;  and 
Prof.  Engel  of  Denver  has  succeeded 
in  extracting  i-50th  of  a  grain  of  that 
mysterious  body  from  ten  pounds  of 
camolite.  i»    «    ^t 

The  following  words  of  wisdom  oc- 
cur in  a  lecture  delivered  by  W.  Fitz- 
james  White  before  the  members  of  the 
Leeds  (England)  Camera  Qub,  and 
are  quite  as  applicable  on  this  side  of 
the  water : 

No  wise  person  will  venture  to  de- 
preciate the  importance  of  studying  the 
rules  of  art  and  be  content  to  trust  to 
what  is  called  their  good  taste,  for  the 
good  taste  of  an  untrained  mind  is  a 
very  uncertain  quantity.  Genius  may 
here  and  there  establish  a  few  excep- 


tions, but  they  only  serve  to  prove  the 
rule.  The  majority  of  men  and  wom- 
en require  to  be  taught  what  thef 
ought  to  admire,  and  why  they  ougKt 
to  admire  it.  We  may  all  like,  in  our 
own  way,  what  is  beautiful,  but  the 
most  intense  sense  of  pleasure  in  the 
perception  of  beauty  is  reserved  for  the 
trained  mind.  To  copy  Nature  by  a 
mechanical  process  can  give  none  of 
that  intellectual  delight  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  consciousness  that  we 
have  obtained  the  best  possible  result 
from  certain  given  materials ;  that  by 
putting  our  mind  and  our  heart  into 
our  work  we  have  given  the  world  a 
truth  that  it  will  be  the  happier  for 
having,  and  by  a  creative  idea  we  have 
increased  the  perception  of  beauty  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  it.  Emer- 
son says,  "Our  feeling  towards  a  work 
of  art  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  man,  of  mind,  of  design  that 
it  contains."  To  this  I  would  add: 
What  it  contains  is  what  we  see  in  it, 
and  no  more. 
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NOTES. 


Pictorial  Philadelphia. —  The 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia 
has  decided  to  hold  a  "Print  Compe- 
tition," the  subject  being  "Picturesque 
Philadelphia,"  open  to  all  photograph- 
ers, although  what  the  award  shall  be 
has  not,  at  this  time  of  writing,  been 
decided.  Competitors  may  send  in  ten 
prints,  framed  or  otherwise,  any  time 
from  November  ist  to  loth,  anci  the 
Society  reserves  the  right  to  exhibit 
the  pictures  during  December. 

The  pictures  will  be  judged  on  pic- 
torial lines  by  a  competent  jury,  not 
necessarily  made  up  of  members  of  the 
Society. 

Color  Printing  by  Elimination. 
— Herr  Szczepanik,  which,  according 
to  The  Amateur  Photographer,  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  spelled  Shepanic,  is  said 
to  have  found  three  colors  which, 
spread  in  layers  on  paper,  blue,  yellow 
and  red,  the  last  being  uppermost,  ap- 
pear black,  and  which  when  acted  on 
by  light  are  discharged.  That  is,  white 
light  discharges  or  bleaches  all  three, 
and  any  of  the  three  colors  discharges 
its  two,  which  united  are  its  comple- 
mentary. The  Amateur  Photographer 
has  this  to  say  about  it : 

Recently  Herr  Szczepanik  has  been 
busying  himself  with  the  direct  meth- 
od of  color  photography,  a  method 
which  is  direct  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term,  as  on  the  black  sensitive  sur- 
face each  condition  of  color  and  shade 
IS  rendered  by  like.  Thus  darkness  is 
inoperative  and  the  original  black  re- 
mains, and  white  light  destroys  its  re- 
verse or  the  black,  so  white  remains ; 


and  the  same  is  true  of  colored  lights, 
each  color  destroying  its  complement 
in  the  composite  black  surface. 

The  black  coating  of  Szczepanik's 
sensitive  paper,  if  carefully  picked  up 
or  dissected  with  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife, will  be  found  to  consist  of  three 
colored  films,  that  at  the  surface  being 
red  and  those  below  being  blue  and 
yellow.  At  present  the  material  is  not 
sensitive  enough  for  use  in  the  camera, 
unless,  perhaps,  if  one  were  to  fix  the 
camera  and  to  allow  the  exposure  to 
go  on  from  week  to  week,  as  Niepce 
appears  to  have  done  in  his  first  ex- 
periments; but  under  the  best  condi- 
tions of  Vienna  sunshine  a  contact 
copy  of  a  colored  original  has  been 
made  in  two  hours.  The  color-sensi- 
tive paper,  a  piece  of  which  has  been 
given  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  Gamble,  of 
Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  put  on  the  market  before 
long,  so  that  amateurs  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  trying  the  direct  meth- 
od of  heliochromy. 

Copying  Tracings. — Black  lines  on 
white  ground,  Veronica  says  the  fol- 
lowing method  gives  excellent  copies, 
the  finest  lines  sharp  and  clear  on  a 
perfectly  clean  white  ground;  and 
that  the  paper  is  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  print  by  the  arc  light. 

Paper  is  coated  with  or  floated  on  a 
warm  solution  of  bichromated  gelatine 
and  dried,  in  which  state  it  will  keep 
good  for  about  a  week.  It  is  then 
printed  under  the  tracing  till  faint 
brown  lines  appear  on  the  yellow 
ground,  and  then  gently  rubbed  all 
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over  with  moist  lamp  black.    Develop-  erable    intensification    might    be    ob- 

ment  is  effected  by  spraying  with  hot  tained,  and  even  the  removal  of  cer- 

water,  the  lamp  black  adhering  only  to  tain  kinds  of  stains  that  resisted  every 

such  parts  as  have  been  protected  from  other  known  method.    The  following 

light  by  the  black  lines  of  the  drawing,  are  the  formulae  employed  for  the  re- 

Slow  Plates  for  Short  Expos-  halogenizing : 

URES  seems  paradoxical,  but  their  em-  to  chlorize. 

ployment    is    advocated   by    Kenneth  Bichromate  pot s  grains. 

Mees,  who  gives  an  apparentlv  good  ?t^^?"^?,  P?^'   •:••*•    '^  grains. 

e       ,.     ,    1.   r             Mf  /  Hydrochloric  acid   ..      4  minims, 

reason  for  his  belief,  as  will  be  seen  Water    i  ounce. 

from  the  following  paragraph  clipped  to  bromize. 

from  The  Photographic  News:  Bichromate  pot 5  grains. 

Bromide  pot 10  grams. 

At   the   Croydon   Camera   Club   on  Hydrochloric   acid  ..4  minims. 

Wednesday    week,    Mr.    C.    Kenneth  ^^*^^  '  ^""*^^- 

Mees  read  and  demonstrated  his  paper  The  bichromate  may  be  kept  ready 

on  "Slow  Plates  for  Short  Exposures."  by  dissolving  one-half  ounce  in  five 

He  said  the  title  was  not  quite  what  ounces  of  water.    Take  som.  of  this  to 

he  would  have- chosen,  but  it  would  each  ounce  of  solution  you  require, 

answer  his  purpose.  Mr.  Mees  showed  This  might  be  used  stronger,  but  the 

some  very  convincing  slides  illustrating  result  would  be  the  same,  only  it  would 

his  subject,  and,  with  the  assistance  act  a  little  quicker.     The  negative  is 

of  the  blackboard,  undoubtedly  proved  soaked  in  water,  or  put  direct  into  the 

that  whatever  had  been  the  accepted  solution.    I  advise  that  it  is  kept  for  a 

theory  as  to  short  exposures  with  both  little  time  after  it  is  bleached  right 

slow  and  fast  plates,  that  in  the  period  through.    The  plate  is  then  thoroughly 

of  under-exposure  slow  plates  gave  washed;  I  have  found  thirty  minutes 

quite  as  much  detail  as  fast  plates,  ample.     I  then  choose  the  developer 

owing  to  their  non-fogging  propensi-  according  to  the  amount  of  increase  I 

ties  and  ability  to  stand  a  prolonged  require.    Any  of  the  ordinary  develop- 

development  and  also  obtain  sufficient  ers  may  be  employed,  and  as  they  each 

density.    Comparative  illustrations  on  give  slightly  different  results  it  may  be 

half-tone  plates  and  ultra-rapid  plates  worth  while  to  experiment.  Metol  and 

of  focal  plane  exposures  showed  a  de-  hydrochinone  are  said  to  give  greater 

cided   advantage    in    favor    of    slow  density  than  some  of  the  others, 

plates.  The  St.  Louis  Fair. — We  again 

Intensifying  by  Rehalogenizing  remind  our  readers  that  the  club  room 

AND  Developing. — J.  S.  Teape,  in  a  of  the  Missouri  Amateur  Camera  Club 

paper  before  the  London  and  Provin-  at  No.  i  N.  Broadway  will  be  open  all 

cial  Photographic  Association,  showed  day  during  the  continuance  of  the  Fair, 

how  by  rehalogenizing,  either  to  a  and  that  amateur  photographers  are 

chloride  or  a  bromide,  and  developing  invited  to  make  it  their  headquarters 

with  various  developing  agents  consid-  during  their  stay  in  St.  Louis. 
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PTROGRAPHT  OR  WOOD  BURNING. 

IV — Ornamental  Placques. 
By  F.  W.  Gaenslv. 


fi^^BHE  accompanying  pictures 
Vj|fl  may  be  enlarged  as  explained 
I^^B  in  the  last  lesson  or  the  work- 
'^SSl  er  may  use  any  pictures  on 
which  the  same  style  of  work  can  be 
utilized.  The  placques  can  be  of  any 
size  or  shape.  When  a  picture  has 
been  procured  or  enlarged  sufficiently 
to  suit  the  placque,  trace  it  upon  the 


jagged  line,  deeper  in  some  places 
than  in  others,  will  ruin  the  effect  en- 
tirely. In  burning  the  hair,  begin 
where  the  dark  parts  should  appear 
with  a  heavy  dark-brown  line,  gradu- 
ally growing  fainter  and  finally  disap- 
pearing as  it  approaches  the  parts 
which  reflect  the  light  as  in  the  coil  of 
hair  on  top  of  the  head  (see  illustra- 


wood  with  the  aid  of  carbon  paper  as 
explained  in  Lesson  No.  i. 

In  burning  a  picture  for  an  effect 
similar  to  illustration  No.  r,  hold  the 
pen  so  that  only  the  side  of  the  point 
rests  upon  the  wood  as  when  writing 
with  a  pencil,  and  burn  the  outlines  of 
the  face  and  neck  a  light  brown,  keep- 
ing the  lines  narrow  and  even,  as  a 


tion).  Repeat  these  lines  until  sufficient 
depth  has  been  acquired  to  give  the  de- 
sired effect.  When  burning  the  eye- 
brows avoid  having  them  appear  like 
a  black  strip  pasted  on  by  burning  a 
number  of  hair  lines  in  the  direction 
the  hair  of  the  brow  grows  until  the 
desired  depth  is  acquired  and  the  ap- 
pearance will  be  more  natural.    Very 
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little  heat  is  required  in  burning  the 
shadows  on  the  face  and  neck  in  order 
that  they  will  not  end  too  abruptly  but 
gradually  disappear  into  the  high 
lights. 

This  may  seem  difficult  at  first,  but 
with  practice  one  can  shade  as  well  as 
with  brush  or  pencil  and  the  final  effect 
depends  largely  upon  the  shading. 

The  outline  of  the  nose  should  be 
very  delicate.  The  under  lip  should 
not  appear  as  dark  as  the  upper  one. 
The  drapery  over  the  shoulders  con- 
sists of  many  connected  lines,  burned 
with  the  side  of  the  pen,  and  gradu- 
ally shading  as  it  approaches  the  back. 
The  ground  work  immediately  about 
the  picture  is  left  unbumed,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  being 
framed.  Any  outline  can  be  used  for 
this  effect.  The  groundwork  outside 
this  line  should  be  burned  a  very  dark 
brown,  continuing  over  the  bevelled 
edge  in  jagged  strips  which  gives  a 
tortoise-shell  effect. 

No.  2  is  a  very  attractive  head  and 
not  difficult  to  bum,  the  lines  being  al> 
most  all  of  the  same  tone  and  thick- 
ness and  ending  more  abruptly  than 
those  in  No.  i,  making  it  especially 
desirable  for  scholars  not  advanced  in 
shading.  This  head  is  a  near  approach 
to  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson's  drawings  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  wood  burner. 
The  lines  are  all  a  very  dark  brown, 
especially  in  the  hair  above  the  ears, 
where  they  should  appear  in  one  dark 
mass  to  give  depth  to  the  work.  Be 
careful  that  the  pen  does  not  burn 
deeply  into  the  wood  when  doing  work 
of  this  kind,  as  it  ruins  the  effect  and 
turfoce  work  with  great  depth  is  what 


we  must  strive  to  accomplish.  The 
groundwork  on  No.  2  consists  of  a 
number  of  waving  bands  of  dark 
brown,  burned  with  the  side  of  the  pen. 
They  should  appear  darker  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  which  will  be 
seen  to  improve  the  effect. 

No.  3  is  a  little  more  difficult,  hav- 
ing a  large  amount  of  delicate  shad- 
ing. The  robe,  being  of  thin  material, 
clings  to  the  form,  which  it  discloses 
almost  entirely  except  where  it  falls 


into  folds  about  the  waist  and  lower 
limbs,  where  great  care  is  necessary 
with  the  shading,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  semi-transparent  effect.  Do  not 
dwell  too  long  in  one  place,  as  your 
shading  will  not  be  even.  To  guard 
against  failure,  use  as  little  heat  as  pos- 
sible. This  may  take  much  longer,  but 
the  reward  will  be  greater  in  the  end. 
Where  the  arms  are  covered  with  the 
gauze  drapery,  burn  the  outlines  very 
faintly  and  shade  the  folds  as  delicately 
as  possible,  or  the  effect  will  be  lost 
Burn  the  groundwork  with  the  edge 
of  the  pen  as  dark  and  roughly  as  pos- 
sible and  then  with  the  point  of  the 
pen  burn  holes  into  the  surface  of  the 
wood.  The  rocky  appearance  thus 
produced  being  very  odd.  Finish  the 
bevelled  edges  similar  to  No.  I. 
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No.  4  will  be  found  quite  simple; 
very  few  lines  being  necessary  in  a 
scene  of  this  kind.  In  burning  grass 
or  rushes  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn 
the  placque  bottom  side  up,  as  the  lines 
must  start  from  the  bottom  and  be  exe- 
cuted very  rapidly  or  they  will  be  too 
broad  and  dark.  This  does  not  mean 
to  proceed  with  the  work  without 
watching  it,  for  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  turning  the  wood  every 
now  and  then  to  see  whether  the 
proper  effect  is  being  produced.  The 
horizon  line  on  the  water  should  be 
very  faint  to  make  it  appear  distant. 
The  wind  mill,  housetops  and  windows 
should  be  pretty  well  browned,  but  not 
as  deeply  as  the  background  work. 
The  sides  of  the  houses  are  but  slight- 
ly burned ;  a  little  more  in  some  places 
than  others  will  improve  the  effect.  It 


should  be  remembered  that  objects  in 
the  distance  do  not  require  as  much 
detail  as  those  in  the  foreground,  the 
detail  gradually  disappearing  as  the 
objects  recede  from  the  eye.  Further 
information  in  this  line  will  be  given  in 
a  future  lesson.  The  trunk  and  limbs 
of  the  trees  are  burned  a  mixed  brown, 
disappearing  gradually  as  they  ap- 
proach the  ends.  The  branches  are 
represented  by  jagged,  irregular  lines 
filling  in  well  where  the  leaves  should 
appear  abundant.  In  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  a  rather  bare  tree  is 
shown,  but  it  will  suffice  to  convey  to 
the  scholar  an  idea  as  to  the  effect  thus 
produced.  Any  style  border  can  be 
used.  The  groundwork  and  bevelled 
edges  are  finished  similar  to  those  in 
No.  I. 


AMMONIUM  PERSULPHATE. 


By  Richard  Hines^  Jr. 


I  believe  it  is  about  three  years  since 
this  salt  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  photographers  as  a  reducing  me- 
dium, and  since  that  time  it  has  re- 
ceived much  notice  at  the  hands  of 
many  of  the  best-known  photographic 
chemists,  who  have  discussed  its  pecu- 
liar properties  from  various  stand- 
points. The  consensus  of  opinion,  as 
derived  from  my  monthly  reading  of 
some  eight  photographic  magazines, 
appears  to  be  that  it  is  a  reducer  of 
high  lights  par  excellence,  making 
haste  slowly  as  far  as  its  attack  upon 


the  shadows  of  the  negative  are  con- 
cerned. There  have  been  some,  who  in 
learned  chemical  dissertations,  have 
scouted  at  this  claim  for  the  new  salt, 
holding  that  it  exercised  the  same  ratio 
of  reduction  over  all  parts  of  the  film. 
Lately,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been 
established  by  means  of  photomicro- 
graphy that  ammonium  persulphate  is 
actually  gifted  with  the  selective  prop- 
ertv  in  reduction  which  was  at  first 
claimed  for  it. 

It  is  for  the  ordinary  amateur  pho- 
tographer that  I  write — ^not  for  the 
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man  of  scientific  attainments,  be  he 
physicist  or  chemist.  It  is  for  the  man 
who  wants  to  know  how  to  improve 
his  under-exposed  and  over-developed 
negatives  that  I  seek  to  give  some  prac- 


tical information  about  this  compara- 
tively new  engine  for  the  betterment  of 
the  work  of  the  average  amateur — that 
class  which  is  so  largely  in  the  major- 
ity, and  who  cares  very  httle  about  tbe 
"why,"  but  delights  to  know  all  about 
the  "how." 

Now,  although,  as  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  I  have  read 
much  in  many  journals  about  the  ac- 
tion and  benefits  of  ammonium  persul- 
phate, I  have  never  yet  seen  a  practical 
illustration  of  its  action,  and  though  I 
have  used  it  a  great  deal  during  the 
past  eighteen  months,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  preserved,  so  far  as  I 
can  find  among  my  effects,  but  one  ex- 
ample of  how  the  negative  looked  be- 
fore I  confided  it  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  ammonium  persulphate. 

The  two  prints  sent  with  this  article 
are  from  a  negative  made  by  my  son, 
Percy  R,  Hines,  of  the  entrance  to  the 
University  Hall,  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, Nashville,  Tenn.,  about  r  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  after  a  fall  of  snow. 


The  exposure  extended  over  some 
thirty  minutes  and  was  made  on  an  or- 
dinary Cramer  plate,  no  other  being 
available  at  that  time  in  the  morning, 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  use  what 
he  had  on  hand. 

When  he  returned  home  from  his 
vacation  the  negative  fell  into  my 
hands  one  afternoon  while  rummaging 
through  our  den,  and  recognizing  its 
utter  worthless ness  in  its  original  state, 
I  concluded  that  if  the  high  lights  could 
be  reduced  to  something  approaching 
decent  tone  values  that  a  much  better 
print,  and  possibly  a  picture,  could  be 
made  of  the  negative.  Ammonium 
persulphate  seemed  tofit  this  particular 
negative  to  perfection,  for  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  print  from  the  original  neg- 
ative that  halation  had  well  nigh  de- 
stroyed its  value  for  even  a  "record  of 
fact." 

I  gave  the  negative  a  thorough 
washing  in  running  water  for  half  an 
hour  or  longer  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  and  be  certain  that  there 


was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  hypo  left 
in  the  film.  I  then  made  up  a  three  per 
cent,  solution  of  theammonium  persul- 
phate and  into  this  I  placed  the  plate. 
The  solution  was  in  a  white  glass  dish. 
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and  I  sat  by  a  window  on  the  west  side 
of  the  house,  so  that  I  had  no  trouble 
in  seeing  how  the  work  was  progress- 
ing, both  by  reflected  as  well  as  trans- 
mitted light,  without  removing  the 
plate  from  the  tray.  I  kept  the  solu- 
tion flowing  backward  and  forward, 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  over 
the  film,  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
the  chalkiness  of  the  high  lights  grad- 
ually growing  less  and  less,  while  the 
shadows  appeared  to  undergo  but  lit- 
tle change  in  comparison. 

I  finally  concluded  that  the  reduc- 
tion had  gone  far  enough,  took*  the 
negative  out  and  placed  it  in  a  bath  of  a 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of  so- 
dium. After  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
the  sulphite  of  sodium  bath  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  it  was  taken  out  and 
given  another  thorough  washing,  and 
up  to  this  date,  there  has  appeared  no 
material  deterioration  of  the  film. 
Many  people  of  artistic  tastes  to  whom 
prints  from  the  reduced  negative  have 
been  shown,  have  been  complimentary 


in  their  estimates  of  the  picture ;  but  it 
is  not  the  artistic  side  of  the  print  that 
is  under  consideration  here ;  rather  the 
practical  side,  to  give  the  amateur  ocu- 
lar evidence  that  persulphate  ammoni- 
um, when  properly  handled,  will  do  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it 

A  word  of  caution  in  closing.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  be  certain  that  the 
washing  of  the  negative  to  eliminate 
every  trace  of  hypo  has  been  thorough, 
as  otherwise  the  amateur  will  be  disap- 
pointed by  finding  brownish  spots  and 
streaks  on  his  negative.  If  you  must 
lift  the  negative  from  the  dish  fre- 
quently, be  sure  to  let  the  solution  drain 
always  from  the  same  comer,  thereby 
avoiding  chances  of  having  a  streaky 
negative  after  the  reduction  is  all  over. 
Another  caution,  and  a  very  pertinent 
one :  Be  sure  that  you  get  a  pure  qual- 
ity of  ammonium  persulphate  from  a 
reputable  dealer  in  photographic  sup- 
plies. I  have  got  hold  of  some  grades 
that  would  eflFect  no  more  reduction 
than  would  so  much  pure  water. 


POT  HUNxrao 


By  J.  Page  Croft. 


In  this  pot-hunting  period  when  evety 
one,  as  soon  as  he  thinks  he  can  make  a 
fairly  good  technical  photograph  hurries 
it  off  to  any  side-show  exhibition  in  the 
hope  of  getting  an  award,  which,  when  he 
does  will  probably  make  him  lie  on  his  oars 
ever  afterwards  so  far  as  improvement  is 
concerned;  the  following  article  which  we 
reprodtice  from  The  Amateur  Photographer^ 
and  which  contains  both  comfort  and  cau- 
tion; should  at  least  be  timely. 

As  soon  as  a  worker  begins  to  feel  his 
feet,  the  desire  to  secure  awards  follows 
at  his  heels.    The  ideal  may  not  be  lofty. 


but  it  is  very  human;  and  with  human  na- 
ture as  it  is,  will  probably  continue.  It  is 
like  having  the  measles  or  falling  in  love; 
you  generally  get  the  one  before  you  are 
into  your  teens,  and  experience  the  other 
before  you  leave  them,  and  the  distemper 
of  medal-fever  would  seem  to  have  to  be 
survived  before  a  reputation  can  be  made. 
And  it  cannot  be  considered  as  alto* 
gether  an  unmixed  evil.  You  can't  rcMOn 
with  a  man  who  has  just  secured  his  first 
medal;  at  that  particular  period  of  his 
career  he  feels  he  knows  everything  and 
will  lay  down  the  laws  with  an  assurance 
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that  is  in  every  way  remarkable.  When, 
however,  his  awards  run  into  double  fig- 
ures, their  unsatisfying  nature  begins  to 
dawn  on  him,  and,  yearning  for  something 
higher,  he  realizes  that  even  then  he  is  but 
touching  the  fringe  of  the  garment 

The  great  Corot,  when  in  later  years  he 
was  awarded  the  Cross,  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  expressed  his  determination  to  try 
and  do  some  good  work,  or  people  would 
think  he  had  stolen  it. 

Now,  art  being  a  question  of  faith  rather 
than  fact,  judging  must  be  largely  a  matter 
of  individual  taste;  personally  in  my  time 
I  have  had  the  same  work  refused  and 
subsequently  accepted  at  the  "Royal"  and 
smaller  exhibitions,  and  frames  which  had 
been  hung  on  the  line  at  the  "Royal"  have 
been  declined  at  much  less  important 
shows. 

You  can  never  tell  with  certainty  what 
will  even  be  hung,  much  less  medalled, 
so  there  is  not  any  harm  in  trying  the 
varied  and  varying  taste  of  Exhibition 
judges. 

I  have  in  my  own  mind  a  case  where  the 
same  three  judges  reversed  their  own  de- 
cision subsequently  over  identical  work. 

A  worker  once  stated  that  he  felt  he  had 
no  chance  against  the  amateur  of  money 
and  leisure. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  come  in  touch 
with  most  of  the  leading  workers  of  the 
day,  and  while  they  are  not  among  the 
wealthiest  of  my  acquaintances,  they  are 
certainly  among  the  busiest. 

The  compensating  hand  of  Nature  seems 
to  withhold  from  men  of  sufficient  means 
and  leisure  the  necessary  application.  A 
friend  who  has  just  inherited  a  sum  run- 
ning well  into  six  figures,  cannot  eat  even 
the  plainest  of  dinners  owing  to  an  internal 
complaint.  I  know  a  man  who  runs  a 
coach  and  keeps  up  quite  a  large  establish- 
ment of  horses  and  vehicles,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  walk  as  many  miles  a  day  as  pos- 
sible to  keep  down  a  serious  and  persistent 
threatening  of  preponderance  in  the  flesh. 
Any  photographic  dealer  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  not  the  advanced  man  who  is  of  the 
greatest  profit  to  him,  as  this  worker 
soends  most  of  his  time  in  turning  out  little. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
emporium  are  provided  by  the  novice,  who, 
going  out  on  the  Saturday,  lets  off  all  his 
plates,  develops  them  the  same  evening, 
prints  and  tones  several  packets  of  P.  O. 
P.  on  the  day  following,  and  calls  again  at 
the  dealer's  on  the  third  day  for  a  further 
supply,  regretting  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  do  more  owing  to  his  store  being  ex- 
hausted. 


The  cost  of  doing  good  work  is  com- 
paratively trifling,  for  much  may  be  learned 
by  visits  to  picture  galleries  and  a  close 
study  of  art. 

I  am  on  intimate  terms  with  a  man  who 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  represented 
at  both  Salon  and  Royal,  besides  most  of 
the  best  provincial  continental  exhibitions, 
whose  entire  apparatus — stock,  lock,  and 
barrel — would  not  realize  a  five  pound 
note. 

Now  the  holding  of  exhibitions  and  the 
arranging  of  competitions  are  of  course 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  self-glorifica- 
tion, but  for  the  cultivation  of  progress, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  handle  the  matter  on 
its  broader  lines,  i.  e.,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  many. 

Consequently  the  object  is  most  effect- 
ually attained  by  conditions  which  embrace 
the  most  and  thus  debar  the  fewest,  for  it 
is  when  differentiation  is  attempted  that 
difficulties  are  created. 

Beyond  the  actual  competitors,  the  desti- 
nation of  the  awards  is  practically  a  subject 
of  indifference;  but  it  is  a  lesson  of  con- 
siderable educational  value  to  be  able  to 
see  the  work  which  has  been  judged 
worthy  of  meriting  such  awards,  and  thus 
a  means  of  progress  is  offered  to  many 
thousands  in  the  study  of  the  successful 
pictures  on  the  walls  or  the  reproduction 
in  the  press. 

A  multi-medalled  print,  too,  possesses  an 
additional  interest  in  that  it  has  secured  a 
wide  approbation  from  men  of  probably 
greatly  varying  tastes  and  opinions. 

And  though  the  "pot-hunter,"  whose  mo- 
tives may  be  no  higher  than  personal  ag- 
grandisement, in  "trotting  round"  the  one 
picture  rather  than  endeavoring  to  do 
something  better,  gains  the  least  progress, 
he  himself  is  the  greatest  sufferer  from  his 
own  act. 

For  even  if  such  a  line  of  action  entitles 
him  to  little  credit,  yet  he  benefits  others 
by  enabling  them  to  see  work  which  is  con- 
sidered worthy  of  emulation,  and  in  so  do- 
ing is  taking  a  part  tn  the  advance,  and 
thus  a  general  progress  is  maintained. 

And  even  the  "pot-hunter"  himself  must 
needs  work  hard  and  well  up-to-date, 
merely  to  be  successful  in  "pot-hunting," 
and  the  novelty  wearing  off,  will  soon 
realize  the  hollowness  of  the  pursuit;  and 
turning  to  that  higher  line  than  the  popu- 
lar, will  lay  himself  out  to  conquer  those 
greater  worlds,  and  ultimately  obtain  his 
own  share  of  that  progress  to  which  his 
now  riper    judgment    and  discretion    will 

entitle  him. 
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ON  DEVELOPMENT  IN  DAYLIGHT,  ETC. 

By  A.  and  L.  Lumiere  and  A.  Sevewetz. 


For  a  long  time  it  has  been  sought  to 
do  without  the  dark-room  lamp  and  its 
colored  glasses  in  the  developing  room,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
commercial  glasses  which  will  only  pass 
practically  the  non-actinic  rays,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  because  by  means  of  the 
lantern  only  a  very  feeble  light  is  obtained. 

The  methods  hitherto  employed  have 
been  either  to  previously  stain  the  coating 
of  the  plate,  or  to  dissolve  in  the  developer 
a  suitable  coloring  matter.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  Mr.  Ludwig*  tints  the  plate, 
before  putting  it  in  the  developer,  with  a 
solution  of  croceine  3B,  which  stains  the 
gelatine  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  action 
of  light  on  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  con- 
tained in  the  film.  This  is  the  method 
known  as  "Coxin." 

A  simpler  method,  and  also  an  older  one, 
consists  of  the  addition  of  coloring  matter 
to  the  developer  without  permanently  col- 
oring the  film,  the  chosen  substance  com- 
pletely absorbing  the  chemical  rays,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  not  attack  the  sensitive 
film. 

Notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  this  last 
method  has  not  hitherto  been  generally 
used,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  col- 
oring matters  fulfilling  the  numerous  neces- 
sary conditions.  These  should  not  only 
make  with  the  developer  a  solution  colored 
to  absorb  actinic  radiations,  but  should  not 
permanently  color  the  gelatine  or  provoke 
fog,  or  destroy  the  latent  image;  further, 
they  should  not  stain  the  operators*  fin- 
gers. The  ability  to  remove  the  color  must 
be  certain,  especially  if  used  for  the  devel- 
opment of  papers.  It  is  necessary  also  that 
they  should  be  capable  of  use  with  differ- 
ent developers  without  giving  precipitates, 
and  without  changing  color  when  mixed 
with  the  developer  or  with  its  additions 
(sulphite  of  soda,  alkali,  etc.) 

We  have  methodically  searched  amongst 
the  numerous  commercial  coloring  matters 
for  those  which  fulfil  these  conditions  most 
perfectly,  but  have  found  none  that  do  so 
absolutely.  The  following  coloring  matters 
possess  properties  most  akin  to  those 
stated:  Croceine  scarlet  3B,  phenoflavine, 
ponceau  6R,  uranine,  tartrasine.  None  of 
these  possess  the  necessary  properties  in  a 
sufficiently  strong  form  to  allow  of  devel- 
opment of  papers  with  them  as  a  coloration 

*3i8-i93  Patent,  June  13th,  1903. 


remains  which  alters  the  freshness  of 
prints. 

We  have  also  sought  for  the  existence 
of  a  non-coloring  substance  which  would 
destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  bromide  of 
silver  without  acting  on  the  latent  image, 
by  this  means  permitting  development  in 
ordinary  light  without  the  addition  of  col- 
oring matter.  After,  however,  experiment- 
ing on  innumerable  substances,  particularly 
the  different  oxydants  and  reducers,  we 
have  found  nothing  whatever  with  this 
property. 

We  then  experimented  with  colored  com- 
pounds not  having  tinctorial  properties, 
properly  so-called.  After  having  tried  a 
long  series  of  materials  of  this  nature  we 
have  found  the  picrates  dissolved  in  sul- 
phite of  soda  to  give  non-tinctorial  colored 
solutions,  and  of.  a  color  capable  of  absorb- 
ing practically  the  whole  of  the  actinic 
rays. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  dissolve  in  water 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  substance  we  have 
chosen  the  most  soluble  picrates  which  are 
not  precipitated  by  sulphite  of  soda.  Those 
of  soda,  ammonia,  and  magnesium  realize 
most  fully  these  conditions.  Picrate  of  am- 
monia could  not  be  used,  as  it  gives  dich- 
roic  fog;  pure  picrate  of  soda  gives  equally 
as  good  results  as  that  of  magnesitim,  but 
the  necessity  of  employing  soda  in  its  pre- 
paration, and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
with  this  alkali  a  perfectly  neutral  picrate, 
makes  us  prefer  magnesium  picrate. 

Instead  of  dissolving  the  picrate  of  mag- 
nesium in  the  developing  solutions  it  ap- 
peared to  us  more  simple  to  mix  -this  in  a 
dry  state  in  suitable  proportions  with  an- 
hydrous soda  sulphite,  and  to  constitute 
by  this  means  a  product  which  may  be  used 
to  replace  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  developers.  It  is  possible  also  by 
this  means  to  prepare  directly  developers 
suitably  colored  for  development  by  or- 
dinary light  without  having  to  weigh  a 
number  of  substances  as  usually  required 
in  the  preparation  of  an  ordinary  de- 
veloper. 

We  then  experimented  as  to  the  most 
suitable  proportions  of  picrate  of  magne- 
sium and  sulphite  of  soda  for  making  a 
mixture  capable  of  being  employed  for  the 
diflFerent  commercial  developers.  The  mix- 
ture which  has  given  in  our  hands  the  best 
results  is  the  following:  One  hundred  parts 
anhydrous  soda  sulphite,  50  parts  picrate 
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of  magnesium.  This  mixture,  used  with 
certain  developers  in  such  quantities  that 
the  solution  may  be  sufficiently  rich  in  al- 
kaline sulphite,  gives  solutions  too  highly 
colored  to  enable  the  appearance  of  the 
image  to  be  easily  followed.  We  used  with 
these  developers  a  mixture  less  rich  in  pic- 
rate  of  magnesium  composed  as  follows: 
One  hundred  parts  anhydrous  soda  sul- 
phite, 15  parts  picrate  of  magnesium.  We 
have  called  these  mixtures  under  the  name 
of  "chrysosulphite,"  that  richer  in  picrate 
being  No.  i,  and  the  other  No.  2. 

PREPARATION      OP     DEVELOPERS      WITH 
CHRYSOSULPHITE. 

Developers  are  prepared  with  chrysosul- 
phite  by  simply  replacing  in  the  develop- 
ment formulae  soda  sulphite  by  chrysosul- 
phite.  We  have  fixed  the  best  proportions 
of  chrysosulphite  for  use  with  the  principal 
commercial  developers.  Chrysosulphite 
No.  I  is  only  employed  with  the  following 
developers :  Metoquinone,  metol-hydro- 
quinone.  hydroquinone,  pyrogallic  acid, 
edinol,  eikonogen,  metoK  adurol,  pyrocate- 
chin,  ortol.  Chrysosulphite  No.  2  is  em- 
ployed with  the  following  developers:  Dia- 
midophenol  (dianol),  paramidophenol 
(paranol)  hydramine  glycine. 

The  following  formulae  are  those  which 
we  have  adopted  with  the  different  devel- 
opers : 

(1)  With  Chrysosulphite  No.  1. 

M«toquin0fu  (now  Quinomet). 

Water 1,000  cc. 

QttiDomet 0    gr. 

Chrysosulphite  No.  1 60    gr. 

Acetone 60  c  c. 

NoTB.— In  all  formulae  for  Quinomet  devel- 
oper it  tuffices  to  replace  soda  sulphite  by  the 
same  quantity  of  chrysosulphite  No.  1. 

Eikonogen. 

Water 1,000  cc. 

Cbryso.  No.  1 80  ^j. 

Anhydrous  Carb.  Soda 40  gr. 

Eikonogen 10  gr. 

Edinol. 

Water 1,000  cc. 

Chnrso.  No  1 00  gr. 

Tribasic  sodium  phos 00  gr. 

Edinol 10  gr. 

Ortol. 

Water l.OOOc.c 

Ortol 7  gr. 

Cliry8o.No.l 60  gr. 

Anhydrous  carb.  soda 40  gr. 

M  BTOL-H  VDROQUINOM  R. 

(In  2  Solutions.) 
A. 

Water ^}^'^' 

Metol ^gr. 

Chrvso «  gr. 

Hydroquinone V^V» 

B. 

Water flJOcc. 

Anhydrous  carb.  soda 86  gr. 

For  ilse  take  100  cc.  of  A  and  100  ««.  of  B. 


Hydroquimoni. 

(In  1  SoluUon.) 

Water 1,000  cc 

Chrvso.  No.  1 40  gr. 

Hydroquinone 10  gr. 

Anhydrous  carb.  soda 56  gr. 

(In  2  Solutions.) 

A. 

Water 600 cc. 

Hydroquinone 10  gr. 

Chryso.  No.  1 60  gr. 

B. 

Water 600  cc 

Anhydrous  carb.  soda 70  gr. 

For  use  uke  100  cc  of  A.  and  100  cc.  of.  B. 

Mbtol. 

(In  2  Solutions.) 

A. 

Water 600  cc. 

Chryso,  No.  1 40  gr. 

Metol 5  gr. 

B. 

Water 600cc. 

Anhydrous  carb.  soda 16  gr. 

For  use  take  100  cc  of  A.  and  100  cc  of  B. 

FyROGALUC  Acid. 

(In  2  Solutions.) 

A. 

Water 600c.c. 

Chryso,No.  1 100  gr. 

Pyro.  acid 20  gr. 

B. 
Acetone  solution. 

For  use  Uke  60  cc  of  A ;  160  of  water ;  20  cc. 

of  acetone. 

Adurol. 

(In  2  Solutions.) 

A. 

Water 600cc 

Chryso,  N0.1 60  gr. 

Adurol 8  gr. 

B. 

Water 600c.c 

Anhydrous  carb.  soda 86  g.*. 

For  use  take  100  cc.  of  A.  and  100  cc.  of  B. 

Pyrocatgchin, 

Water 1  «000  cc 

Chryso,  No.  1 40  gr.. 

Pyrocatechin 16  gr. 

Anhydrous  carb.  soda 40  gr. 

WrrH  Chrysosulphitb  No.  2. 
Diamidofhonol, 

Water 1,000  cc 

Chryso,No.2 JO  gr. 

Diamidophenol 10  gr. 

Fa  ram  idophenol. 

Water 1.000  cc 

Chryso,  No.  2..: 76  gr. 

Caustic  lithia 6  gr. 

Paramidophenol 10  gr. 

Hydramin*. 

Water l,000cc. 

Chryso,No.2 16  gr. 

Caustic  lythia 8  gr. 

Hydramine 6  gr. 

Glycine. 

A. 

Water BOOcc 

Glycine i • 15  V* 

Chryso,No.2 «  r» 
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B. 

Water SOOc.c. 

Carb.  of  potash 40  gr. 

For  use  take  100  c.c.  of  A.  and  100  c.c.  of  B. 
METHOD    OF    DEVEI«OPMENT. 

(i.)  Development  of  Plates  and  Films  of 
Extreme  Rapidity. 

A.--Development  in  artificial  light. — ^A 
sufficient  quantity  of  developer  is  used  to 
cover  the  plate  with  solution  to  a  depth  of 
about  1 54  centimetres,  about  200  c.c.  for  a 
9x12  dish  or  a  corresponding  surface. 

The  plate  is  taken  from  the  dark  slide  in 
the  dark-room,  and  put  directly  into  the 
developer.  If  a  special  lamp  is  not  avail- 
able this  may  be  done  in  darkness.'*' 

Once  the  plate  is  immersed  in  the  devel- 
oper it  may  be  developed  in  the  light  at 
variable  distances  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  light  used.  The  distance  should  be 
about  half  a  metre  from  a  candle,  one 
metre  from  a  gas  jet,  three-quarters  of  a 
metre  from  an  ordinary  petroleum  lamp, 
or  one  and  a  half  metres  from  an  ordinary 
incandescent  lamp  of  about  i6-candle 
power. 

Note. — In  developing  plates  of  very  high 
sensibility  it  is  not  wise  to  keep  the  dish 
at  such  a  distance  during  all  the  time  of 
development,  but  it  is  better  to  place  it  in 
a  less  brightly  lit  part  of  the  dark-room, 
turning  the  back  to  the  source  of  light, 
and  only  bringing  the  dish  to  the  above 
indicated  distances  when  wishing  to  exam- 
ine the  plate. 

The  dish  should  be  slowly  rocked  during 
development,  care  being  taken  that  the 
liquid  always  covers  the  plate.  The  devel- 
oping formulae  indicated  above  have  been 
chosen  in  order  that  duration  of  develop- 
ment need  not  occupy  longer  than  about 
five  minutes.  After  a  couple  of  minutes 
the  plate  may  be  taken  out  of  the  develop- 
ing bath,  turning  the  back  to  the  light,  ex- 
amining it  rapidly  for  a  second  or  two  by 
transparency,  without  risk  of  fogging.  This 
examination  should  not  be  made,  however, 
at  a  nearer  distance  than  the  following: 
Candle,  i  metre  or  354  feet;  petroleum 
lamp,  154  metres  or  5  feet;  gas  flame,  2^ 
metres  or  8  feet;  electric  lamp,  3  metres  or 
10  feet.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get  nearer  the 
light,  interpose  a  piece  of  yellow  glass. 

Fixing   and   Washing. — When    develop- 
ment is  finished,  turn  the  back  towards  the 


*Aq  Improvise  darkroom  lamp.  A  non-actinic  lamp 
may  easily  be  made  by  placing  before  a  candle  a  litre 
bottle  filled  with  a  50/0  solution  of  Chrysosulphite  No.  1, 
pladng  to  right  and  left  of  this  bottle  two  other  similar 
bottles  resting  against  it.  This  will  do  instead  of  a 
lantern.  Under  thefe  conditions  the  back  should  be 
umed  to  the  light  when  lifting  the  plate  from  the 
tilde  and  placing  it  in  the  developer. 


source  of  light,  and  rinse  the  plate  in  run- 
ning water;  then  fix  and  wash  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Development  in  Daylight. — ^Instead  of 
the  different  sources  of  light  mentioned, 
development  may  be  carried  out  by  day- 
light, provided  that  the  sun  does  not  shine 
in  the  workroom,  and  that  the  blind  be 
drawn  across  the  window  by  which  the 
light  is  admitted.  Work  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  window,  and  have  the  back  turned 
thereto  throughout  development.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  without  risk  of  fogging, 
to  examine  the  plate  by  transparency,  un- 
less an  upright  glass  tank  be  used.  The 
plates  are  placed  in  the  bath,  washed  and 
fixed  exactly  in  the  preceding  manner. 

(2.)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LANTERN  PLATES. 

By  reason  of  their  lower  sensibility  lan- 
tern plates  may  be  developed  without  tak- 
ing further  precautions  for  the  lighting  of 
the  room  than  for  bromide  papers  (see  un- 
der). For  black-toned  lantern  plates  the 
same  formulae  for  development  may  be  em- 
ployed as  those  given  for  papers. 

(3.  DEVELOPMENT  OP  BROMIDE  PAPERS. 

A. — By  Daylight. — ^Two  formulae  follow 
for  development  of  bromide  papers  that 
have  given  good  results: 

Water lOOcc. 

guinomer 0.9  gr. 
hrysosulphite  No.  1 6  gr. 

Acetone 88c.c. 

10%  solution  pot.  bromide 2  or  8  drops 

Diatniilo^hetul. 

Water 100  c.c. 

Chrysosulphite  No.  2 8  gr. 

Piamidophenol 1  gr. 

10%  solution  pot.  bromide 2  or  8  drops 

Development  may  be  carried  out  without 
other  precautions  than  keeping  the  comers 
of  the  paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  to 
prevent  the  paper  floating,  lighting  by  the 
different  sources  of  ligh^,  given  above, 
without  taking  account  of  the  distances  in- 
dicated for  plates.  One  may  approach  suf- 
ficiently near  to  the  light  to  follow  easQj 
all  the  phases  of  development. 

Exposure,  however,  should  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  development  occupying  longer 
than  about  40  to  50  seconds.  The  papers  are 
placed  in  the  developing  bath  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  plates. 

B. — By  artificial  light. — Operations  by 
this  method  are  carried  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  plates.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  corners  of  the  paper  are  kept  at 
the  bottom  of  dish,  as  if  they  are  not  sub- 
merged they  will  veil  quickly.  They  may 
be  fixed  in  daylight,  employing  a  fixing 
bath  colofed  yellow  or  orange  by  a  little 
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chrysosulphite.  Fixing  done,  they  should 
be  abundantly  washed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner until  the  back  is  perfectly  clear. 

Finally,  the  mixtures  of  sulphite  of  soda 
with  picrates,  and  particularly  with  picrate 
of  magnesium,  give  colored  aqueous  solu- 
tions, which  directly  absorb  the  actinic  rays 


and  permit  development  to  be  easily  con- 
trolled. These  solutions  do  not  color  the 
gelatine  or  paper  in  a  persistent  manner, 
will  not  stain  the  fingers,  and  will  show 
every  advantage  that  may  be  sought  in  ren- 
dering possible  development  in  ordinary 
ligh-t. 


PRINTING  ON  GLASS  AND  CHINA. 

Maude  £.  Smith  Hymers. 


Most  amateurs  are  only  just  awakening 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  negative  in 
household  decoration.  Pictures  for  the 
Wall,  Christmas  cards,  and  even  sofa  pil- 
lows now  have  their  devotees,  but  only  oc- 
casionally does  one  see  the  photograph  of 
a  familiar  nook  or  a  favorite  friend  decor- 
ating the  family  lamp  shade  or  rose  bowl. 

And  yet  this  work  is  not  too  difficult, 
while  its  artistic  effect  is  beyond  question. 
Your  own  home  may  be  beautified  by  your 
handiwork,  and  at  Easter  and  other  holi- 
days it  will  provide  the  ever  desirable 
"something  new"  in  the  way  of  gifts. 

Of  course  for  such  articles  as  mentioned 
you  will  need  to  use  the  film  negatives,  as 
plates  could  not  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  rounded  surface;  but  for  flat  surfaces 
where  perfect  contact  can  be  obtained  the 
plates  will  do  as  well. 

Supposing  the  object  chosen  for  deco- 
ration be  a  vase  of  opal  glass,  or  similar 
materia],  a  blue  print  of  a  scene  familiar 
to  the  recipient  will  make  a  dainty  and  ac- 
ceptable gift.  The  negative  selected, — ^and 
it  should  be  one  of  general  interest  as  well 
as  beauty,  begin  by  coating  the  surface  to 
be  decorated  with  a  gelatine  solution  laid 
on  with  a  small  flat  brush,  going  over  the 
whole  surface,  as  you  could  not  tell  which 
portion  is  coated  when  dry. 

The  sensitizing  agent  is  made  up  of  6 
drams  red  prussiate  of  potash  and  four 
ounces  of  water;  shake  together  and  stand 
in  the  dark  room  until  dissolved.  Also 
mix  7  1-2  drams  citrate  of  iron  and  ammo- 
nia in  5  ounces  of  water  in  another  bottle, 
and  when  both  are  thoroughly  dissolved, 
shake  together  in  a  third  bottle  equal  parts 


of  the  two  solutions.  With  this  coat  the 
gelatined  surface  of  the  vase  (where  the 
picture  is  to  appear)  and  stand  in  the  dark 
room  until  thoroughly  dry. 

It  is  now  ready  to  affix  the  negative, 
which  may  be  held  in  place  by  adhesive 
tape,  rubber  bands  or  even  sealing  wax, 
put  on  wherever  necessary  to  hold  the  film 
in  firm  and  close  contact  with  the  glass. 
For  most  pictures  it  is  well  to  use  a  sim- 
ple cut-out  or  vignette  over  the  film,  this 
giving  the  finished  picture  a  more  grace- 
ful outline  than  would  the  angles  of  the 
films.  Print  the  picture  in  strong  sun- 
light for  half  an  hour,  which  will  be  about 
right  for  the  average  negative.  Don't  at- 
tempt to  examine  the  progress  of  the 
printing  as  you  might  disarrange  the  film, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  getting 
it  too  deep.  When  the  half  hour  is  up  re- 
move the  film  and  wash  the  glass  for  fif- 
teen minutes  in  clear  water,  and  you  have 
a  permanent  image  in  delicate  blue  tints, 
which  has  a  beautiful  effect. 

If  brownish  or  dark  tints  are  preferred, 
and  this  will  depend  much  upon  the  foun- 
dation coloring  of  the  article  to  be  decor- 
ated, use  the  following  sensitizer:  50  grains 
silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
water,  and  applied  in  the  same  manner. 
Print  very  deep,  about  an  hour,  and  tone 
in  a  simple  gold  bath. 

Card  and  pin  trays,  fruit  plates  and  salad 
bowls,  placques  and  other  things  lend 
themselves  appropriately  to  this  style  of 
decoration,  being  almost  as  pretty  as  the 
hand  painting.  The  blue  prints,  too,  will 
allow  of  the  articles  being  washed  if  care- 
fully done  in  cool  water. 
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1746.  *  Martin  DoschEr.— This  is  the 
"record  of  fact"  mentioned  in  a  letter  on 
another  page,  an  engine  and  tender  that  so 
far  as  the  photography  is  concerned  would 
thoroughly  satisfy  its  builder  for  any  pur- 
pose that  he  might  want  it.  We  are  glad 
that  our  correspondent  agrees  with  us  in 
regard  to  the  book  issued  by  Milton 
Waide,  and  about  which  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents have  taken  us  to  task. 

1747.  E.  L.  Chambbrlain. — "By  the 
Evening  Lamp.*'  We  cannot  say  anything 
irt  favor  of  this,  although  the  miserable 
nature  of  the  print  may  have  to  bear  more 
than  half  the  blame,  as  the  negative  is 
probably  able  to  yield  something  very 
much  better.  It  is  a  dirty  grey,  badly  fo- 
cused, with  one-half  of  the  head  buried  in 
the  background;  and  the  pose  of  the  figure 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  the  right  arm  being 
rendered  as  if  much  too  large,  looking  as 
if  stretched  out  it  would  be  much  too  long. 
Lamp-light  photography  to  be  tolerable 
must  be  good,  and  this  is  far  from  that. 

1748.  F.  Solomon. — "Covington,  La.", 
an  uninteresting  foreground  of  water,  a  few 
houses  in  the  distance,  and  a  sky  repre- 
sented by  white  paper,  with  a  clump  of 
trees  on  the  right  about  as  black  as  the 
paper  could  be  made,  leaves  little  room  for 
appreciation.  Surely  you  can  sec  as  well 
as  we  that  the  negative  has  been  very  much 
under-exeposed  and  that  "soot  and  white- 
wash" rather  than  true  values  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  little  print. 

1749.  J.  H.  Kblly. — "A  Scene  in  the 
Mountains,"  an  ass  in  something  on  two 
wheels  with  a  boy  and  a  child  evidently  en- 
joying a  ride  is  hardly  a  subject  for  criti- 
cism, from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  but  as 
a  record,  a  not  less  useful  phase,  it  is  bet- 
ter than  most  of  its  kind,  a  result  of  pho- 
tography as  a  pla3rthing. 

1750.  C.  R.  MotiRis.— "Winter's  Man- 
tle/* from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  is  a 
missed  opportunity,  the  left-hand  half,  and 
as  an  upright,  might  have  been  made  into  a 
fine  picture.  As  it  is,  it  belongs  to  the 
record  phase,  and  is  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  its  kind. 

1751.  R.  P.  Ward.— "A  Sentinel  in  the 
Desert "  the  sentinel  being  a  mountain  or 


mound  in  the  distance.  But  was  the  sky 
ever  so  white  or  the  desert  either  for  that 
matter?  We  think  not,  and  therefore  your 
exposure  was  much  too  short  and  the  de- 
velopment too  long,  resulting  in  something 
more  like  a  pencil  drawing  than  a  photo- 
graph in  true  values.  Sufficient  exposure 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  good  photogra- 
phy whether  for  the  pictorial  or  the  record 
phase. 

1752.  Gus  A.  EiTELMANN. — "On  the 
Fence."  You  have  done  much  better  than 
your  models,  and  you  would  have  done  still 
better  had  you  made  it  an  upright  rather 
than  an  oblong.  The  figures  are  on  the 
fence,  and  had  they  known  just  what  to  dp 
they  might  have  been  on  it  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Instead  of  that  however,  they 
are  simply  and  almost  stupidly  sitting  to  be 
photographed  with  as  little  action  as  if 
they  had  been  lay  figures.  The  photograr 
phy  is  good  and  the  color  better  than  we 
have  as  yet  seen  from  a  kallitype  method. 
Figures  in  a  picture  are  always  risky  unless 
properly  trained,  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
those  here  were  not. 

1753.  (Mrs.)  H.  E.  Ph«i,ps.— "Portrait" 
is  a  very  good  example  of  what  may  be 
called  "professional  work."  Considerably 
above  the  average  of  the  ordinary  Provin- 
cial photographer,  although  it  suffers  much 
from  having  been  printed  under  a  badly 
shaped  oval  mask,  an  oval  much  too  nearly 
allied  to  a  circle.  It  is  not  nearly  so  bad 
however,  as  the  fancy  mask  of  the  portrait 
sent  to  the  competition  which  would  spoil 
the  best  picture  that  was  evier  produced. 
Think  of  the  strongest  condemnatory  ad- 
jective in  the  language  and  it  will  not  be 
strong  enough  in  condemnation  of  it.  If 
you  will  have  an  oval,  let  it  be  plain;  the 
tirly-wirly  curves  are  simply  hideous. 

1754-  J.  Harmanus  Fisher. — The  un- 
named print  has  the  all  too  common  faults 
of  including  more  than  is  consistent  with 
the  best  effect  and  in  lacking  any  point  or 
object  of  special  interest.  Instead  of  con- 
centration there  is  division  of  interest;  the 
eye  wandering  alternately  along  the  river 
and  along  the  road,  but  finding  nothing  of 
importance  at  the  end  of  either.     It  be- 
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longs  therefore,  to  the  record  rather  than 
to  the  pictorial:  and  while  fairly  good  it 
might  easily  have  been  belter.  A  much  too 
short  exposure  has  resulted  in  the  trees, 
especially  the  most  important  one,  rising 
out  of  the  immediate  foreground,  being 
as  black  as  paper  can  be  made,  while  a 
large  part  of  Ihe  water  over  which  it  hangs 
is  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  unaltered 
white  paper,  as  is  also  Ihe  sky.  Twice  the  . 
exposure  it  got  would  not  have  been  too 
much,  and    would  certainly     have     given 

i?55.  Geo.  E.  Fitch. — '"The  Flume,"  al- 
though pietorially  treated  can  hardly  be 
called  picluresque,  and  yet  in  spite  of  the 
repetition  of  vertical  lines  on  the   left  it  is 


but  for  the  common  desire  and  at  the  same 
time  common  mistake  of  getting  too  much 
in,  might  have  been  an  equally  good  pie- 
lure.  Cut  through  the  vertical  center  there 
are  two  good  subjects  especially  the  left 
half.  The  figure  crossing  the  bridge  with 
its  surroundings,  on  a  little  larger  scale 
and  properly  treated  makes  an  excellent 
subject;  and  even  as  it  is,  that  is  cut  as  we 
suggest,  and  enlarged,  it  would  be  a  tell- 


ing picture.  You  have  fairly  mastered  the 
technique  of  photography  and  should  now 
turn  your  attention  to  the  study  of  its 
art  or  the  art  of  which  it  is  capable.     The 

1757.  G.  B,  Rush-— "The  Bachelor."  a 
man  evidenly  old  enough  to  have  known 
better  than  continue  as  such,  is  trying  as 
awkwardly  as  usual  to  sew  on  a  button, 


an  attractive  picture  that  grows  upon  us. 
The  method  of  treatment  of  such  a  subject 
is  unique  and  thoroughly  effective;  in  short, 
it  is  a  fairly  good  picture,  out  of  most 
unpromising  material. 

1756.  F.  P.  ToLLES.— "Zero"  is  a  good 
example  of  a  photographic  record  of  a  cold 
wintry  day  with  snow  on  the  ground,  and 


tells  the  tale  admirably,  although  the  plac- 
ing gives  to  the  figure  a  dumpy  appear- 
ance. The  whole  on  a  smaller  scale  and 
as  an  upright  instead  of  rectangular  would 
have  been  better,  and  the  more  distant 
view-point  would   have    given   (he   hands 
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less  enlarged.  As  it  is,  the  figure  so  close 
to  the  end  of  the  composition  without  suf- 
ficent  balance  at  the  other  gives  an  im- 
pression o(  instability.  We  feel  also  that 
there  are  too  many  things  on  the  table,  so 
many  as  to  attract  the  attention  from  the 
figure,  which  is  really  well  worth  a  careful 
study.  The  expression  is  admirable,  his 
whole  soul  being  evidently  concentrated 
on  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  point  of  the 
needle  into  the  hole  of  the  button,  while 
the  man-like  resting  of  the  wrist  on  the 
knee  is  true  to  nature. 

I7S8.  A.  C.  Krueceb. — "Hoar  Frost 
and  a  Winter  Morning"  is  in  nearly  every 
respect   a   happy   rendering    of    both.      It 


cause  the  subject  is  not  altogether  de- 
pendent on  the  snow  but  would  have  been 
well  worth  photographing  at  any  season, 
and  partly  because  it  has  got  a  very  nearly 
sufficient  exposure,  a  thing  that  few  snow 
scenes  that  come  to  us  have  got.  The  lore- 
ground,  however,  is  hardly  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  occupy  so  much  space,  and  we 
should  have  included  less  of  it  and  more  of 
the  trees.  The  lack  of  atmosphere  is  also 
a  fault,  the  extreme  distance  being  as  well 
defined  as  the  nearest  object.  The  dark 
tree  on  the  right  docs,  to  a  certain  extent, 
separate  the  planes,  but  less  delinition  in 
the   distance   would   have   been   a   decided 


A  WINTER  MORNINC-HOAR  FROST. 


wants  only  a  little  more  of  the  essential 
atmosphere  and  a  lightening  of  the  all  too 
dark  trees  to  be  a  charming  picture.  It  is 
a  good  subject  from  a  well  selected  point 
of  view,  and  taking  it  all  in  all,  one  of  the 
best  representations  of  winter  that  we  have 
$een  this  season;  and  good  as  it  is,  one 
that  a  Utile  of  the  work  of  the  pencil  on 
the  tree  .stems  would  make  very  decidedly 
better.  But  Uncle  Sam's  postal  messen- 
gers have  played  sad  havoc  with  the  mount, 
but  the  engraver,  in  spite  of  that,  may  man- 
age to  reproduce  it. 

1759-  C.  S.  Kbefe.— 'The  Rift  in  the 
Woods"  is  a  snow  scene  considerably 
above   the   average   in   quality;   partly   be- 


1760.  Sidney  S.  Conger.— '■The  Elms" 
is  an  excellent  example  of  what  is  some- 
times called  straight  photography,  but 
without  any  claim  to  the  pictorial,  there 
being  no  one  point  or  object  of  more  in- 
terest than  another.  Nor  do  the  elms  ap- 
peal to  us  in  any  degree  as  showing  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  those  ornaments  of 
the  landscape;  even  the  nearest  and  largest 
seems  hardly  a  tree,  while  the  others,  prob- 
ably from  the  use  of  a  lens  o(  too  short 
focus,  seems  little  more  than  saplings.  The 
photography  is  very  much  better  than  the 
subject,  there  being  even  3  fairly  good  in- 
dication   of    atmosphere  in  the  distance; 
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subject  and  arrangement  are  good,  but  the 
figures  arc  as  stiff  as  if  made  of  wood,  with 
not  a  trace  of  the  action  that  there  should 
have  been  in  walking;  and  there  is  not  a 
trace  o(  the  atmosi)here  that  is  essential  in 
a  good  picture.  As  it  is  however,  it  would 
have  found  a  good  place  in  the  exhibitions 
of  thirty  years  ago.  but  you  will  not  make 
truly  artistic  work  till  you  learn  how  to  ex- 
pose long  enough  to  develop  without  get- 
ting your  skies  so  vfhite,  and  to  concen- 
trate the  attention  on  the  objective  point 
of  the  composition  instead  of  having  every- 
thing   equally    well   defined    all    over    the 


but.   as   represented,   we   should   not   have 
thought  it  worth  a  plate. 

1761.  W.  H.  LUCKHAUPT,— '"Homeward" 
is  an  excellent  example  ol  what  is  some- 
times called  straight  photography  or  a 
record   of   tact,   its  only   fault  from  either 


of  those  points  of  view  being  the  intoler- 
able white  sky.  Toned  down  in  the  usual 
and  well  known  way,— the  exposure  to 
sunlight  of  the  print  or  rather  the  sky 
thereof,  with  the  slowly  passing  up  and 
down  of  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  would  have 
been   a    very   decided   improvement.     The 


1763.  W.  E.  CuLvfeR. — The  nameless 
print, — we  see  no  connection  between  it 
and  the  two  verses  underneath,  a  girl  writ- 
ing, and  with  her  head  bandaged  as  if  she 
were  sufTering  from  some  cause,  is  proba- 
bly a  fairly  correct  portrait,  but  with  no 
pictorial  quality,  and  is  much  too  hard  to 
be  a  good  photograph.  A  longer  exposure 
and  shorter  development  would  have  given 
a  much  belter  result;  greater  softness  and 
better  texture.  Then,  the  verses  at  the 
bottom  with  no  apparent  connection  with 
the  figure,  have  a  distracting  effect;  they 
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will  take  the  eye  from  the  figure,  and  keep 
the  mind  wondering  what  they  are  Joing 
there. 


1762.  S.  A.  Small. —  "School-House' 
Path,"  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  of,  as 
arranged,  an  uninteresting  subject,  espec- 
ially as  you  have  diminished  the  school- 
house  to  about  the  size  of  a  shirt  button 
and  placed  it  at  the  very  edge  of  the  5x7 
print.  We  should  have  made  it  an  upright, 
given  the  school-house  a  prominent  &'nt 
and  position  and  excluded  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  uninteresting  matter  on  the 
left.  From  the  dark  corners  of  the  sky 
we  presume  the  lens  was  pointed  so  low 
as  to  be  beyond  its  covering  power,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  we  hardly 
see  the  necessity  for  or  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  employment  of  the 
color  filter.  But  taking  it  all  in  all.  the 
photography  is  much  better  than  subject 
as  you  have  arranged  it. 


SOCIETY  NEWS. 
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Camera  Club  of  New  York. 

On  April  6th  an  exhibition  of  slides  con- 
tributed by  members  to  the  annual  compe- 
tition for  the  silver  cup  presented  .some  few 
years  ago  to  the  club,  was  held,  when  the 
judging  took  place.  The  judges  were  Wm. 
M.  Murray.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Charles  I. 
Berg  and  Eduard  Sleichen. 

The  cup  is  to  continue  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  club  until  an  award  is  made  to 
a  single  successful  competitor  after  three 
succe.ssive  annual  occasions. 

There  were  sixteen  competitors  on  this 
occasion  each  submi  ting  a  set  of  six  slides. 
Several  friends  of  the  competitors  were 
present.  The  usual  electric  lantern  was 
used.  The  main  feature  was  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  slides.  In  all  of  the  16  seta 
the  judges  were  unable  to  locate  a  set  that 
was  wholly  artistic.  In  one.  No.  u,  Mr. 
M.  W.  Seaman's  set.  they  found  enough 
slides  of  artistic  quality  to  give  him  an 
Honorable  Mention,  In  another,  No.  14, 
by  Mr.  Brownell,  an  Honorable  Mention 
was  given  for  excellent  technique,  illustra- 
tions of  birds,  birds  feeding  and  birds 
tiesls.   having  a  delicate   pleasing  tone   or 


color.  Mr.  Malcolm  Stuart,  No.  12,  con- 
tributed an  interesting  set,  of  Norway  and 
other  foreign  views,  one  a  picture  of  a 
Holland  landscape  With  cattle  nicely ' 
grouped  was  quite  similar  in  appearance 
)ted   Vandyke   style   of  painting. 


I   Mr.   Sea 


iting 


picture  entitled  'Follow  the  Leader" 
resenting  a  large  Hock  of  geese  passing  in 
double  file  up  a  lane.  The  view  was  made 
from  the  rear  of  the  flock  at  an  elevation 
and  was   technically    excellent   in   quality. 

ANNUAL   MEETINC,    APHII,   12TH. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  occurred 
on  Tuesday  evening,  April  12th.  and  was 
presided  over  by  President  C.  H.  Crosby. 
After  the  usual  formalities  of  reading  ana 
approving  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  reports  from  the  several  commit- 
tees were  received.  The  Print  Committee 
through  Mr.  Ferguson,  explained  at  length 
the  difficulty  that  had  been  met  with  in  se- 
curing desirable  print  exhibits,  especially 
on  account  of  the  work  of  the  Photo-Se- 
cession League,  Their  work  had  been  in 
demand  in  several  cities  which  made  it  un- 
certain when  an  exhibit  could  be  had  at  the 
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club.  There  was  not  as  much  general  in- 
terest at  the  club  about  print  exhibits  as 
the  committee  could  wish. 

The  annual  members'  print  exhibit  had 
been  hung  on  the  walls  for  the  month  of 
April  and  could  not  be  considered  as  large 
as  in  previous  years.  [A  comment  on  this 
exhibit  appears  on  another  page.] 

The  librarian  reported  some  accessions 
having  been  made  to  the  library  during  the 
year,  ten  magazines  were  subscribed  for 
and  six  were  donated  to  the  club  by  the 
publishers.  The  sum  of  $36.45  had  been 
expended  in  binding  books.  The  sale  of 
duplicate  books  at  the  auction  realized 
$23.30.  About  forty-one  additional  books 
had  been  purchased. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  reported 
that  there  was  a  small  deficit  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  annual  dinner  which  was  like- 
ly to  be  made  good. 

The  Lantern  Slide  Competition  Commit- 
tee made  a  report  on  recent  exhibit,  stat- 
ing that  no  set  took  the  prize.  Mr.  Sea- 
man's work  evinced  artistic  qualities. 

The  secretary  read  the  annual  member- 
ship report  which  was  somewhat  discour- 
aging in  the  showing  of  great  loss  in 
membership  the  previous  year.  The  total 
number  of  active  members  April  i,  1903 
was  200.  On  April  i,  1904  it  was  157  mak- 
ing a  net  loss  of  43.  The  net  loss  in  non- 
resident membership  was  8.  The  total  pay- 
ing membership  for  the  support  of  the 
club  is  225.  There  are  in  addition  20  life 
members  who  have  the  same  privileges  as 
active  members  and  17  honorary  members 
so  that  the  club  begins  the  year  1904-5 
with  a  total  membership  of  262  as  against 
311  April  I,  1903,  a  difference  of  49.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  Lee  Ferguson,  stated  the 
loss  in  membership  had  been  twice  as 
great  as  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  new  members  admitted  had  been  about 
the  same. 

For  the  Board  of  Trustees  he  reported 
that  nineteen  meetings  of  the  board  had 
been  held,  that  the  income  from  annual 
dues  was  only  two  hundred  dollars  less 
than  the  previous  year  and  that  the  club 


had  lost  but  twelve  members  by  reason  of 
the  advance  in  the  dues  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  dollars  per  year. 

He  stated  that  he  had  endeavored  to  sys- 
tematize the  work  of  the  secretary  and  of 
the  trustees  and  advised  that  the  secretary 
have  an  assistant  to  attend  to  the  matter 
of  sending  and  mailing  notices. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  T.  Rowley  pre- 
sented the  annual  report  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  club,  which  was  approved. 

The  surplus  on  hand  April  i,  1903,  had 
been  largely  lost  through  the  unusual  ex- 
pense incurred  in  moving  from  Twenty- 
ninth  Street  to  5  West  Thirty-first  Street 
and  refitting  the  rooms  there  with  lockers 
and  other  conveniences  for  photographic 
work.  There  had  also  been  quite  a  loss 
in  ihe  publication  of  Camera  Notes.  These 
two  items  involved  a  tax  on  the  club's  re- 
sources amounting  to  2,238.06.  Other  ex- 
pense items  were  rent,  $2,624;  entertain- 
ment committee,  $95592;  custodian  serv- 
ices, $857;  light,  current,  elevator,  station- 
cry,  printing  and  postage,  $719.64.  Re- 
ceipts from  annual  dues,  entrance  fees  and 
locker  rentals  were  $5,876.05,  something 
like  $450  less  than  the  previous  year;  the 
entertainment  committee  realized  from 
lectures  a  gross  sum  of  $1,031  and  a  profit 
was  realized  over  the  expenditures  for  en- 
tertainment purposes. 

Following  the  reports,  the  annual  elec- 
tion occurred,  34  votes  being  cast. 

The  regular  ticket  nominated,  was  elect- 
ed as  follows:  Frederick  E.  Ives,  presi- 
dent; E.  Lee  Ferguson,  vice-president; 
John  B.  Kerfoot,  secretary;  R.  B.  Minis, 
treasurer.  Trustees  for  one  year,  W.  E. 
Wilmerding,  Eduard  J.  Steichen.  Trus- 
tees for  three  years,  Louis  B.  Schram.  A. 
K.  Boursault.  Committee  on  Admission, 
H.  B.  Reid,  H.  T.  Rowley.  Ed.  Heim. 

Ex-president  Crosby  in  retiring  made  a 
few  remarks  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  the  support  the  members  had  given  him 
and  stated  that  though  the  board  had  been 
hampered  for  lack  of  funds  still  the  club 
had  made  some  progress  and  he  wished 
the  club  continual  success. 


'SO 
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Mr.  Frederick  E.  Ives,  the  new  presi- 
dent was  then  introduced.  He  remarked 
that  for  tweniy-five  years  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  oi  the  science  of  pho- 
tography, that  he  assumed  the  formalities 
of  the  office  not  that  he. was  particularly 
fond  of  it  but  that  he  might  assist  the  club 
in  learning  more  of  the  science.  He  hoped 
to  stimulate  a  more  active  interest  in  the 
scientific  side  of  photography.  We  must 
prove  our  work.  The  scientific  study  of 
science  was  the  basis  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy and  made  it  possible.  His  remarks 
were  approved  by  vigorous  applause. 

Mr.  Kerfoot  in  assuming  the  office  of 
secretary,  stated  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
do  the  best  he  could  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  club. 

Mr.  R.  B,  Minis,  the  newly  chosen  treas- 
urer, remarked  that  he  hoped  to  do  the 
work  of  his  office  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Just  as  the  meeting  was  about  to  ad- 
journ Mr.  Beach  exhibited  and  explained 
B  new  form  of  lantern  slide  vise  called  the 
"Franklin"  as  illustrated  below. 


The  object  of  the  vise  is  to  tightly  hold 
in  position  for  binding  the  slide  and  cover 
glass,  so  as  lo  permit  the  binding  strip  to 
be  readily  and  accurately  applied.  It  is 
adapted  especially  for  slides  jMm  in  s'^s 
but  can  be  used  for  others.  One  plate  is 
just  enough  smaller  tb^.n  the  slide  to  form 


a  guide  for  the  laying  on  of  the  binding 
strip,  so  that  it  will  be  uniformly  straight 
around  the  cover  glass.  This  plate  is  slida. 
ble  in  the  length  of  its  axis  regulated  by 
a  clamping  screw,  Fig.  4,  pressing  upon  a 
flat  spring  working  in  a  concentric  recess 
in  the  outer  end  of  the  shaft. 

The  other  plate  is  still  smaller  in  order 
to  expose  more  surface  on  the  back  of  the 
slide  for  the  reception  of  the  binding  strip. 
The  plate  has  four  holes  in  which  a  spring 
pressed  locking  pin  is  pushed  as  the  whole 
is  revolved. 

The  operation  at  first  is  to  place  the  vise 
in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2,  then  put 
a  guide  block  against  the  bottom  and  in- 
sert the  unbound  slide.  The  guide  block 
ensures  the  edges  of  the  slide  to  be  par- 
allel and  in  line  with  edges  of  the  metal 
plates.  When  thus  aligned  the  clamp 
screw  in  Fig.  i  is  operated  to  clamp  the 
plate  against  the  slide.  The  guide  block 
is  dropped  and  the  work  of  binding  be- 
gun as  in  Fig.  3.  The  spring  pin.  Fig.  3.  is 
drawn  out  by  one  hand  which  allows  the 
vise  to  be  rotated  to  the  next  position 
where  it  is  locked  and  the  binding  is  ap- 
plied to  that  enil.  Fig.  4.  The  slide  is  then 
rotated  and  bound  for  the  next  two  edges 
successively,  when  the  work  is  completed. 
The  clamping  screw  is  loosened  and  the 
complete  bound  slide  is  removed.  The  inner 
face  of  the  clamping  plates  arc  lined  with 
a  soft  material  10  prevent  any  abrasion  or 
scratching  of  Ihe  glass.  It  is  supported 
upon  a  substantial  metal  base  and  is  quite 
strong  and  compact.  It  makes  a  very  com- 
plete  arrangement   for  mounting   slides. 

After  explaining  the  device  Mr.  Beach 
presented  it  10  the  club  for  the  use  of 
members  interested  in  slide  making.  A 
vote  of  llianks  was  accorded. 

Upon  invitation  of  Mr.  Beach,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Hales  was  introduced  and  exhibited 
and  explained  a  new  hand  focal  plane  shut- 
ter camera  which  possessed  special  feat- 
ures in  being  quite  light,  compact,  and  in 
having  a  new  plan  of  viewing  the  image 
just  prior  to  the  time  of  exposure.  After 
the   exhibit  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Attention  was  called  to  the  members*  an- 
nual print  exhibition  hung  on  the  walls. 

SPECIAL  MEETING,   APRIL   I4TH. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  14th,  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Steadman  gave  an  informal  talk 
"On  a  plan  for  the  simplification  of  the 
method  of  making  correct  exposures"  as 
stated  on  the  card.  The  remarks  were 
quite  interesting  since  some  special  facts 
regarding  the  actinic  qualities  of  light 
were  defined  and  brought  out. 

He  maintained  that  photographic  action 
was  based  on  three  things:  actinic  intens- 
ity of  the  rays  of  light,  or  its  intrinsic  in- 
tensity, chemical  activity  of  the  plate,  and 
the  element  of  time. 

It  was  necessary  to  devise  some  stand- 
ard empirical  unit  or  exposure  factor  to 
use  in  comparison  with  instruments  now 
in  use,  which  should  become  a  definite  ba- 
sis to  work  from.  The  unit  he  had  adoot- 
ed  was  solio  paper,  since  it  could  be  ob- 
tained everywhere  and  was  universally 
conceded  to  be  quite  uniform  in  sensitive- 
ness to  the  actinic  rays  of  light. 

The  time  factor  he  had  adopted  was  32 
seconds  which  was  equal  to  one  actino  of 
intensity. 

That  is  to  say  the  tint  solio  paper  would 
assume  in  32  seconds'  exposure  to  diffused 
daylight  would  be  the  standard  tint  or  rep- 
resent one  actino  of  intensity. 

The  eye  was  not  made  to  judge  actinism, 
it  had  great  range  as  to  sensitiveness  to 
light. 

It  was  not  till  the  science  of  photog- 
raphy was  discovered  that  actinic  intensity 
came  to  be  known  as  the  energizing  force. 
Once  understanding  it  the  process  of  ob- 
taining certain  results  on  the  sensitive  film 
becomes  easy. 

The  law  of  actinism  has  not  yet  been 
perfected,  only  phases  of  it  are  known. 
There  is  no  certain  way  to  render  nature 
actinicly,  only  by  actual  experimentiujy  m 
photography  can  facts  be  learned.  It  is  his 
aim  to  have  photography  taught  in  schools 
as  a  branch  of  optics,  for  it  is  the  actinic 
qualities  of  light  that  must  b.i  tmderstood. 

The  average  dry  plate  has  the  latit'iJe 


or  variation  of  one  to  forty,  that  is,  it  can 
be  exposed  forty  times  normal  and  be 
made  to  yield  satisfactory  results;  this  en- 
ables the  user  then  with  the  solio  actinic 
standard  to  vary  slightly  the  exposure  in- 
dicated with  reasonable  certainty  of  re- 
sults. 

To  make  use  of  the  system  in  practice 
he  advises  carrying  a  small  book  contain- 
ing pieces  of  unexposed  strips  or  sheets  of 
solio  paper,  in  the  cover  of  the  book  have 
a  small  hole  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Place  a  part  of  the  paper  under 
the  hole  and  expose  it  to  the  light  of  the 
sky  or  towards  an  open  window.  Watch 
the  paper,  keeping  time  with  a  watch  or 
by  counting  until  it  just  begins  to  tint  by 
the  light.  Note  the  time,  say  it  is  four  sec- 
onds. A  guide  is  then  given  as  to  the  ac- 
tinic intensity  of  the  light  at  that  place 
and  that  time  of  day.  A  measure  is  made 
in  absolute  seconds. 

The  next  step  is  to  select  a  diaphragm  to 
suit  the  time  of  ascertained  actinic  intens- 
ity. If,  for  example,  it  has  been  found  by 
one  experiment  that  a  lens  at  full  aper- 
ture either  at  f-4  or  f-8  on  four  seconds  so- 
lio time  unit  gives  a  fully  timed  negative 
in  one-quarter  of  a  second  on  a  uniform 
grade  of  sensitized  film,  the  correct  time 
for  an  aperture  reduced  to  f-i6  would  be 
one  second,  f-32  two  seconds,  f-64  three 
seconds,  f-128  four  seconds  and  so  on.  W 
it  took  eight  seconds  to  secure  the  solio 
tint  the  correct  time  would  be  double  those 
just  stated.  Mr.  Steadman  prefers  the  uni- 
versal system  of  stops  over  the  f  system 
though  they  both  practically  amount  to 
the  same  thing.  He  exhibited  a  specially 
constructed  combined  diaphragm  and  shut- 
ter arrangements  fixed  on  his  lens  so  de- 
vised that  he  could  automatically  adjust 
the  size  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  speed  of 
the  shutter  used  based  on  the  actinic  in- 
tensity of  the  light  as  found  by  the  solio 
unit  method. 

He  contended  that  it  reduced  exposure 
to  an  accurate  certainty  and  had  proven  i^ 
by  actual  experiments  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 
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He  believed,  if  the  various  photographic 
clubs  and  organizations  throughout  the 
country  would  unite  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  unit  system  of  actinic  intensity,  the 
numerous  plate,  shutter  and  lens  manu- 
facturers would  co-operate  to  make  it 
practical. 

One  member  suggested  that  the  plate 
manufacturers  could  include  with  each 
box  of  plates  one  or  two  small  sheets  of 
solio  paper  arranged  for  testing  the  ac- 
tinic intensity  of  light,  with  a  schedule  of 
time  exposures  for  that  particular  grade 

of  plate. 

Mr.  Steadman  practices  the  following 
method  of  counting  seconds  which  is  found 
to  be  quite  accurate.  For  one  second  of 
time : 

"Naught,  one-half  and  one"  is  said. 

For  two  seconds  the  same  is  repeated. 

"Naught,  one-half  and  one"  is  said. 

For  half  a  second: 

"Naught,  one-half"  is  said  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  easy  to  say  it. 

For  one-quarter  of  a  second  say  "quar- 
ter." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk  President 
Ives  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  solio 
time   advised  by  Mr.   Steadman  was   not 
adapted  to  color  photography  for  the  rea- 
son that  no  amount  of  exposure  to  the 
red  and  green  rays  would  have  any  effect 
upon    the   solio    paper.      Mr.     Steadman 
thought  a  relative  value  could  be  estab- 
lished compared  with  the  time  it  was  re- 
quired to  tint  the  solio  paper  with  the  ul- 
tra violet  blue  rays.    Another  point  of  rel- 
ative value  not  alluded  to  by  Mr.   Stead- 
man is  the  fact  that  the  photographic  light 
acting  through  the  lens  upon  the  plate  is 
the  reflected  actinic  light  from  the  objects 
before  the  camera,  while  the  tinting  of  the 
solio  unit  of  actinic  measurement  is  based 
upon  the  action  of  the  light  directly  upon 
the  paper,  which  in  a  degree  is  more  pow- 
erful than  the  reflected  light  can  be.  This 
difference  is  made  up  in  the  latitude  of  the 
sensitive  plate  for  longer  exposure  and  for 


allowance  in  the  size  of  diaphragm  in  the 
lens  to  correspond  with  the  brilliancy  or 
dullness  of  the  object  to  be  photographed 
as  regards  its  reflecting  power  of  actinic 
illumination. 

The  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  any 
unskilled  person  can  at  any  given  time  or 
place,  with  the  solio  unit,  determine  quick- 
ly the  approximate  correct  exposure. 


Akron  Camera  Club. 

The  first  salon  of  this  flourishing  club 
was  held  in  the  assembly  rooms  of  the 
club's  quarters  during  the  first  week  of 
April.  Thirty-four  exhibitors  were  repre- 
sented and  113  frames  were  accepted  and 
hung.  The  judges  did  satisfactory  work 
and  the  accepted  pictures  formed  a  collec- 
tion as  nearly  representative  of  American 
photographic  art  as  any  of  the  larger  sa- 
lons have  shown.  The  salon  committee 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  efforts  to 
make  this  exhibition  a  notable  success. 


The  Troy  Camera  Club. 

From  W.  B.  Myers  we  hear  that  the 
Troy  Camera  Club  was  established  about 
a  month  ago  with  a  membership  of  21,  and 
that  already  they  number  108.  They  have 
secured  suitable  premises  at  250  River 
street  and  are  fitting  up  a  dark-room  and 
sky-light  for  portraiture.  To  find  the  nec- 
essary funds  Mrs.  H.  B.  Waters  kindly  de- 
livered an  illustrated  lecture  on  April  7th, 
the  subject  being  the  "Depiction  of  the  life 
of  the  thousands  of  convicts  in  the  Pris- 
ons of  New  York  State."  Arrangements 
are  made  for  several  demonstrations  of  the 
practical  working  of  velox  and  other  pa- 
pers, and  the  members  are  already  plan- 
ning for  a  series  of  outings  during  the 
coming  season.  They  have  begun  well  and 
we  wish  them  a  large  measure  of  success. 
The  officers  are:  President,  J.  Collison; 
vice-president,  C.  Crawford;  secretary,  A. 
McNaughton;  and  treasurer,  Dr.  Rouse. 
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Wyoming  Valley  Camera  Club. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  this  club 
was  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  Building, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  on  March  24-26,  1904. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pictures 
were  displayed,  besides  a  loan  exhibit  sent 
by  Henry  Troth  of  Philadelphia — a  remark- 
able showing  for  so  young  a  club.  The 
jury  of  awards  consisted  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Troth,  John  G.  Bullock,  and  S.  Stockton 
Hornor,  all  of  Philadelphia.  The  blue  rib- 
bon in  portrait  class  was  awarded  to  R.  S. 
Kaufman  for  a  portrait  study.  He  also 
received  blue  ribbon  and  honorable  men- 
tion in  landscape  class.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sheri- 
dan received  blue  ribbon  in  genre  and 
animal  classes,  and  honorable  mention  in 
landscape  class.  R.  H.  Tubbs,  blue  ribbon 
in  botanical  class.  The  exhibition  had  a 
large  attendance  and  proved  a  good  adver- 
tisement for  the  club. 


showed  perfect  contrast  and  gradation. 

Following  are  the  attractions  for  the 
month : 

Thursday,  May  5,  Selection  and  Use  of 
Lenses,  by  Mr.  L.  V.  R.  Hoist. 

Monday,  May  9,  Negative  Making,  by 
Mr.  Bell. 

Friday,  May  13,  Lantern  Slide  Trial  (for 
members  only). 

Wednesday,  May  18,  Lecture  on  Lenses, 
by  Mr.  Holmes. 

Friday,  May  20,  Rotograph  Demonstra- 
tion (samples  distributed). 

Wednesday,  .May  25,  Portraiture  with  th^ 
Studio  Light,  by  Mr.  Hord. 

Friday,  May  27,  Monthly  Lantern  Slid^ 
exhibition.  A  representative  collection  of 
slides  of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  In- 
terchange has  been  kindly  loaned  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Chalmers.     Visitors  welcomed. 


Manhattan  Camera  Club. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Steadman  gave  a  demonstration 
of  his  "Solio"  method  of  measuring  light 
and  getting  the  correct  exposure  before 
the  Metropolitan  Camera  Club  on  Monday, 
April  25.  Mr.  Steadman  for  the  first  time, 
and  taking  all  chances  of  failure,  demon- 
strated his  method  under  the  Cooper-Hew- 
itt electri<:  light.  There  has  been  some 
doubt  that  the  **Solio"  method  was  applic- 
able to  conditions  of  light  in  which  a 
particular  color  predominated,  and  this, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  "Solio"  and  the 
photographic  emulsion  are  not  sensitive  in 
like  degrees  to  certain  colors.  Concern- 
ing the  Cooper-Hewitt  light,  however,  in 
which  the  red  is  said  not  to  exijit,  the  har- 
mony between  the  "Solio"  and  the  emul- 
sion was  perfect. 

Five  portraits  were  made,  including  bust 
to  full  figure,  and  the  negatives,  which 
were  made  on  film,  were  developed  in  the 
kodak  developing  machine  witl^  rodinal  and 
all  proved  to  be  perfectly  timed  and  de- 
veloped. One  of  the  negatives  the  demon- 
strator covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  cellu- 
loid and  a  velox  print  was  made  which 


Third  Intercollegiate  Exhibit. 

Harvard  won  the  Third  Intercollegiate 
Photographic  Exhibition  with  Univerfity 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  held  in  Cam- 
bridge, April  27-May  7  and  in  Philadelphia 
May  11-21.  The  judging  took  place  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Mary  Devens,  Fellow  of  the 
Photo  Secession,  in  Cambridge,  on  April 
17.  The  other  judges  were  Alvin  Lan|;don 
Coburn,  of  New  York,  another  Fellow, 
and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hess,  of  Boston,  an  iisso- 
ciate  of  the  Secession. 

Harvard  won  the  contest  for  the  most 
artistic  exhibit  as  a  whole.  The  individual 
prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

First  Prize:  Willard  C.  Greene,  H., 
"Early  Morning." 

Second  Prize:  M.  T.  Fleisher,  U.  of  P., 
"Street  Scene." 

H.  M.,  F.  L.  Richardson,  H.,  "In  the 
Ice  Floe." 

H.  M.,  Geo.  W.  Outerbridge,  H..  "Fie- 
sole." 

H.  M.,  H.  P.  Williams,  H.,  "Op  Lake 
Geneva." 

H.  M.,  Malcolm  Dean  Miller,  JI.,  "At 
the  Wharf." 

H.  M.,  L.  B.  Register,  U.  of  P.,  "Lotus." 
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Books   for   review   and    apparatus    and    material   for  examination   and  report   to  be  sent  to  Dr.  John   Nicol 
Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Some  remarkable  enlargements  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  photographic  stores 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  issued 
by  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  a  Cooke  anastigmat,  and 
though  measuring  something  like  16x20, 
they  are  direct  from  5x7  negatives.  One 
of  them  shows  three  race  horses  going  at 
full  speed  within  only  a  few  feet  of  the 
camera  and  at  right  angles  to  the  lens  axis. 
A  small  half-tone  of  this  subject  is  shown 
in  our  advertising  pages  this  month.  The 
pictures  are  by  J.  C.  Hemmentof  NewYork 
and  are  worth  examining  by  those  inter- 
ested in  high-speed  photography. 

*    *    * 

"With  The  Camera,"  the  monthly  cir- 
cular from  The  Illinois  College  of  Photog- 
raphy, is  always  welcome,  telling  as  it  does 
of  much  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
students,  and  of  the  continued  progress  of 
Institution.  From  this  we  learn  of  the  ad- 
dition of  another  teacher  to  the  retouch- 
ing department.  Professor  F.  E.  Strick- 
land, of  the  return  of  several  students  for 
review  work  and  of  some  to  learn  the  art 
of  photo-engraving;  and  of  many  reports 
of  success  from  former  students  now  run- 
ning studios  of  their  own.  The  College 
Camera  Club  continues  to  prosper  and 
have  added  another  background  to  their 
stock  and  a  new  posing  chair,  without  de- 
pleting their  treasury.  One  very  encour- 
aging feature  is  the  fact  that  although  the 
engraving  department  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  only  a  short  time  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  great  Sunday  papers  recently 
applied  to  the  College  for  a  dozen  of  its 
graduates   for   his   engraving   department. 

Nor  do  they  believe  in  all  work  and  no 
play,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  "The 
ladies  of  the  I.  C.  P.  recently  gave  a  'Leap 
year  reception*  at  the  College,  in  which 
everything  was  conducted  in  leap-year 
style  to  the  delight  of  all  present." 

*    *    * 

In  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Ray  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  we  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
no  fake  in  their  offer.  We  have  received 
a  sealed  package  which  is  now  in  our  safe, 
and  which  we  are  to  ship  to  the  winner. 
The  Ray  Mfg.  Co.  impose  no  restrictions 
other  than  that  a  two-cent  stamp  is  to  be 
sent  with  the  guess   (any  number  from  i 


to  500).    For  the  stamp  they  will  send  one 
of  their  catalogues  to  each  contestant. 


The  Century  Camera  Co.  issues  the 
most  elaborate  catalogue  this  year,  "an- 
other evidence  of  Century  quality." 
Sumptuously  illustrated,  beautifully  print- 
ed, and  tersely  written,  it  should  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  the  Century  cam- 
era is  IT.  All  the  last  year's  models  are 
listed,  with  minor  improvements  and  some 
new  models  added.  A  noteworthy  im- 
provement this  year  is  the  Century  revolv- 
ing back  which  permits  the  picture  being 
instantly  changed  from  vertical  to  horizon- 
tal without  removing  the  back  from  the 
camera — a  decided  improvement  on  the 
push  button  at  each  side.  A  mirror  panel 
for  viewing  the  image  right  side  up  is  an 
auxiliary  which  may  be  ordered  with  4x5 
and  5x7  Centurys.  Rochester  leads  the 
world  in  camera  manufacture  and  the 
Century  Camera  Co.  sets  the  pace. 


Edinol-Hydro  Developer  in  concen- 
trated solution  is  now  obtainable  from  all 
dealers.  The  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld 
Co.  in  thus  anticipating  the  wants  of  the 
amateur  have  taken  a  wise  step.  Many 
amateurs  who  only  make  occasional  prints 
do  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  mixing  their  own  solutions  and 
yet  desire  to  try  the  latest  formulae.  These 
will  find  the  Edinol-Hydro  developer  both 
economical  and  handy.  It  is  a  clean  work- 
ing developer  for  either  plates  or  papers. 
One  part  to  seven  parts  water  is  the  pro- 
portion for  plates  and  double  the  quantity 
of  water  for  papers. 

«    «    ♦ 

The  Premo  Catalogue  for  1904  is  a 
sensible  and  straight-forward  statement  of 
the  well-known  products  of  the  Rochester 
Optical  and  Camera  Company.  Although 
couched  in  modest  language,  the  Premo 
quality  is  evident  in  the  fine  line  of  came- 
ras shown.  No  change  has  been  made  in 
the  regular  models  except  a  new  device  for 
holding  the  reversing  back  in  position 
which  is  much  quicker  and  easier  in  opera- 
tion than  the  spring  at  each  side.  Other 
improvements  are  an  automatic  clamp  for 
locking  the  front  board  to  the  bed,  an  au- 
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tomatic  bridge  which  permits  the  front 
sliding  easily  the  entire  length  of  the  bed 
and  a  stop  clamp  for  quickly  setting  the 
front  at  universal  focus.  Two  new  models 
at  popular  prices  are  a  Premo  box  film 
camera  and  a  Premo  folding  film  cam- 
era. These  two,  especially  the  former, 
should  be  popular  with  visitors  at  the  fair. 
With  a  few  dozen  film  packs  in  the  pocket, 
a  large  number  of  pictures  can  be  made  in 
rapid  succession;  as  the  shutter  is  always 
set  and  the  lens  always  in  focus.  The  load- 
ing and  unloading  is  also  quickly  and  easi- 
ly accomplished. 

*  «    * 

The  BissELi,  College  of  Photo-En- 
graving.— We  have  several  times  written 
appreciative  notices  of  the  addition  to 
the  Illinois  College  of  Photography  of 
a  plant  and  staff  of  teachers  of  pho- 
to-engraving; but  from  a  pamphlet  just 
received  we  find  that  the  scheme  is  much 
more  ambitious  than  we  had  supposed. 
The  pamphlet  is  practically  a  prospectus 
of  the  "Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engrav- 
ing" which  includes  practically  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  every  one  of  the 
various  methods  of  photographic  repro- 
duction in  printer's  ink;  line,  photolitho- 
graphy, half-tone,  photogravure,  collotype, 
swelled  gelatine,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  both  positives  and  negatives 
therefore. 

The  tuition  in  the  Bissell  College  of  Pho- 
to-Engraving is  equally  available  to  the 
student  who  intends  to  make  engraving  his 
life  work  and  to  the  ordinary  photographer 
who  would  find  it  a  profitable  addition  to 
the  ordinary  branches  of  photography. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  thorough  na- 
ture of  the  teaching  in  the  College,  gradu- 
ates of  the  former  class  will  soon  be  sought 
after  by  employers,  as  the  man  who  is  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  theory  as  with  the 
practice  will  certainly  do  better  work  than 
he  who,  taught  only  by  practice  in  a  busy 
workshop,  knows  the  ho7v  and  probably 
only  one  method  thereof,  but  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  why. 

Those  seriously  considering  the  adop- 
tion of  photography  in  any  or  all  of  its 
phases  as  a  profession  should  send  for  a 
copy  of  the  book  in  which  they  will  find  al- 
most everything  that  they  need  to  know, 
including  transportation  to  the  College 
from  almost  everywhere,  even  St.  Peters- 
burg in  Russia. 

*  «    « 

The  Photo-iMiniature,  No.  59  deals 
with  "Combination  Printing,"  and  when 
we  say  that  it  is  written  by  the  well-known 
A.    Horsley    Hinton    the    editor    of    The 


Amateur  Photographer  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  British  combination  printers, 
and  whose  work  is  almost  as  well  known 
on  this  as  on  the  other  side,  we  have  said 
enough  to  secure  for  it  a  favorable  recep- 
tion by  every  photographer  who  aims  at 
salonistic  quality. 

The  author  tells  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, and  so  plainly  that  he  who  runs 
may  read,  how  some  of  his  own  most  suc- 
cessful pictures  were  produced  from  two, 
three,  or  more  negatives,  and  all  so  simply 
done  that  it  seems  almost  easier  to  suc- 
ceed than  to  fail.  He  gives  two  methods, 
his  own  "Drawing-board"  and  one  with 
the  ordinary  printing  frame,  by  either  of 
which,  or  perhaps  both  combined,  there 
seems  hardly  a  limit  to  the  combinations 
that  may  be  made,  the  removal  of  objec- 
tional  features  or  the  addition  of  some- 
thing that  may  be  desired;  even  the  reduc- 
tion of  parts  that  may  be  too  large  or  the 
enlargement  of  such  as  may  be  too  small. 

Speaking  of  combination  printing,  the 
author  says,  "A  picture  made  after  this 
manner  is  first  a  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tion, because  before  we  deliberately  intro- 
duce into  one  scene  some  part  of  another 
we  shall  have  imagined  the  thing  done, 
and  have  seen  in  thought  the  thing  com- 
pleted." Now  if  this  be  true,  and  who  will 
doubt  it?  combination  printing  must  be 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  picture  making, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Photo-Miniature  No.  59,  as  a  practical  in- 
structor in  that  branch  of  the  photographic 
art  is  far  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  seen. 

«       *       4c 

More  Ltotit  in  Negative  Making. — 
This  is  the  "sth  book,"  the  last  of  the  se- 
ries on  this  subject  by  Professor  Cook,  of 
the  Illinois  College  of  Photography,  and 
consists  mainly  of  brief  paragraphs  on  the 
"mixing  and  compounding  of  chemicals" 
used  in  photography,  the  most  important 
part  being  a  sheet  or  chart  giving  syno- 
nyms, of  the  symbols,  and  some  of  the 
properties  of  those  chemicals.  So  far  as  it 
goes  it  is  fairly  correct,  except  for  one 
amusing  blunder.  Dealing  with  the  hydro- 
meter, he  says:  "for  photographic  purposes 
such  an  instrument  is  termed  an  actifto- 
meter.  The  italics  are  ours,  and  we  might 
have  thought  it  was  slip  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  occurs  three  times  on  the  same 
page. 

It  is  likely  that  he  was  thinking  of  the 
old  argentometer,  almost  universally  em- 
ployed in  wet  collodion  days,  as  the  au- 
thor must  know  that  an  actinometer  is  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  actinism  of 
light. 
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Just  one  word  more.  Why  select  such  a 
type  for  the  book?  It  is  hard  enough  to 
study  when  the  print  is  as  easy  as  ordin- 
ary type  can  make  it,  and  surely  unwise 
to  add  the  trouble  incident  to  that  which 
is  "fancy"  or  unusual. 

*  *    * 

RAdio-Active  Ore,— Mr.  S.  B.  Weld, 
of  Parmclee  &  Weld,  analytical  chemists 
and  assayers,  Denver;  kindly  sends  us  a 
sample  of  the  radio-active  ore  of  the 
"pitchblend"  variety  said  to  be  sufficiently 
active  to  make  silhouettes  in  the  usual  way 
on  photographic  plates,  with  an  exposure 
of  from  a  week  to  ten  days. 

Should  it  turn  out  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  with  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of 
the  raw  material,  it  will  be  surprising  if 
American  ingenuity  does  not  find  methods 
of  producing  radium  at  a  more  come-at- 
able  price. 

*  1^    * 

Wynne's  Shuttjjr  Speed  Tester. — Just 
as  we  are  about  to  go  to  press  we  have  re- 
ceived one  of  the  beautiful,  simple,  and 
thoroughly  efficient  Speed  Testers  recent- 
ly introduced  by  the  Wynne's  Infallible 
Meter  Company  and  while  we  cannot,  in 
time  for  this  number,  put  it  to  the  test  of 
practical  ^ork,  we  can  say  that  the  ar- 
rangen>ent  is  so  perfect  and  so  simple  that 
any  ^onc  who  can  expose  and  develop  a 
pUrte  can  in  the  time  that  it  takes  to  do  so 
obtain  an  accurate  chart  of  each  of  the  va- 
rious speeds  of  his  shutter. 

The  speed  tester  consists  of  a  flat  metal- 
lic rod  about  thirteen  inches  long  having 
at  its  lower  end  a  bob  of  lead  and  at  its 
upper  a  convex  mirror  of  highly  polished 
metal.  This  swings  in  seconds  on  fine 
steel  points  pn  a  stand  with  indentations  in 
which  they  rest  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
friction  to  a  minimum;  something  akin  to 
the  well-known  metronome  without  its 
case. 

Behind  the  swinging  pendulum  is  placed 
a  chart  with  white  lines  on  a  black  ground, 
each  representing  the  looth  of  a  second, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  start  the  pendu- 
lum a  little  beyond  the  outmost  line  and 
snap  the  shutter  while  it  swings. 

The  developed  and  fixed  negative  will 
show  the  lines  of  the  chart,  dark  on  a  light 
ground,  and  crossing  them  the  curved  line 
of  the  mirror,  the  number  crossed  indi- 
cating the  fraction  of  a  second  that  the 
shutter  was  open.  Thus,  if  it  has  moved  a 
distance  equal  to  that  between  one  line  and 
the  next,  the  speed  is  the  one-one  hun- 
dredth of  a  second;  if  across  five  lines  one- 
twentieth:  if  across  20  lines  one-fifth;  if 
across  60  lines  three-fifths  of  a  second,  and 


so  on;  the  lines  being  mathematically  ar- 
ranged in  their  respective  distances  to  al- 
low for  the  differing  rates  at  which  the 
pendulum  moves. 

In  our  next,  should  we  get  home  in  time, 
we  hope  to  give  the  results  of  the  testing 
of  some  of  the  shutters  in  most  general 
use;  and  in  the  meantime  may  say  that  the 
"Infallible  Speed  Tester"  fills  a  long  felt 

want. 

*    *    * 

Increase  or  Speed  op  R.  O.  C.  Plates. 
— We  are  informed  on  reliable  authority 
that  a  material  gain  in  speed  and  quality 
marks  the  output  of  the  R.  O.  C.  Dry 
Plate  Co.,  as  compared  with  last  year.  Sen- 
sitometer  tests  of  a  recent  batch  of  plates 
yielded  f-90  as  the  Wynne  speed  number 
as  against  f-64  of  the  same  make  of  plate 
a  year  ago.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
one-half  the  length  of  exposure  formerly 
required  will  now  suffice.  The  improve- 
ment in  quality  is  no  less  marked  and  the 
R.  O.  C.  plate  takes  its  place  in  the  front 
rank,  all  that  the  present  product  has  in 
common  with  that  of  a  year  ago  being 
simply  the  name. 

*  3|C  )(C 

The  Elysian  Camera  Club,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  began  a  Competition  January  ist, 
1903,  offering  a  cup  to  the  member  exhib- 
iting the  finest  marine  subject  during  the 
year,  each  member  to  be  permitted  to  ex- 
hibit but  one  view. 

The  cup  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam Peterson,  who  made  the  winning  neg- 
ative with  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  Plastigmat 
Lens. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  addresses  of  all  photographers  who 
win  prizes  with  negatives  made  with  their 
lenses,  and  to  arrange  with  them  for  cop- 
ies of  the  prize  winning  prints. 

4c  9(C  * 

One  of  the  exhibits  at  St.  Louis  this 
summer  will  be  a  collection  of  300  fine 
photographs,  the  work  of  Sir  John  Ben- 
jamin Stone,  M.P.,  of  The  Grange,  Erd- 
ington,  a  town  near  Birmingham.  The 
photographs  are  careful  studies,  giving  a 
large  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory, politics,  antiquities,  social  life,  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  Great  Britain.  Sir 
John's  collection  is  considered  the  most 
complete  and  varied  ever  made  by  any 
photographer  not  a  professional;  and  the 
three  hundred  chosen  for  exhibition  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building  at  St.  Louis  will 
comprise  in  themselves  one-third  of  the 
British  official  exhibit  in  photography.  Sir 
John    Benjamin   Stone's    work,   especially 
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that  portion  Americans  are  to  see.  will  be 
fully  described  in  the  May  Century  by 
George  F.  Parker,  formerly  United  States 
Consul  in  Birmingham.  His  "History  by 
Camera"  will  be  illustrated  with  examples 
from  the  exhibit. 

«    *    * 

Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  just  issued  a  new 
lens  catalogue  which  contains  some  start- 
ling innovations  in  portrait  lenses.  There 
are  some  practical  articles  in  the  book  also 
which  will  repay  the  reading,  and  every 
one  who  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
a  new  lens  should  secure  a  copy. 

sC       ♦       ♦ 

Automatic  Electric  Photo  Printer. — 
One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the 
recent  Iowa  Photographic  Convention  was 
the  Kilborn  Automatic  Electric  Photo 
Printer.  It  consists  of  a  box  in  which  elec- 
tric light  bulbs  are  placed  below  the  nega- 
tive and  which  are  turned  on  and  off  auto- 
matically as  the  paper  is  put  in  contact. 
It  prints  from  cut  sheets  on  rolls  and  is 
capable  of  turning  out  a  surprising  number 
of  uniform  prints  in  short  time.  Full  de- 
scription of  the  apparatus  will  be  sent  by 
the     Kilborn    Photo    Paper     Co.,    Cedar 

Rapids.  la. 

*  *    * 

VOIGIITLAF.NDER     &     SON     OPTICAL     Co. 

have  issued  a  new  catalogue  treating  espe- 
cially of  their  new  extra  rapid  anastigmatic 
lens,  Heliar,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
for  the  asking. 

*  *     * 

The  good  qualities  of  the  Hammer  Dry 
Plate  have  never  been  more  in  evidence 
than  they   are  at  the  present  time.     En- 


larged facilities  for  their  manufacture  and 
the  most  perfect,  modern  machinery, 
coupled  with  a  rigid  inspection  of  every 
batch  of  plates  manufactured,  has  resulted 
in  a  product  of  uniformly  good  quality 
throughout.  Hammer  Plates  are  made  in 
such  variety  of  speeds  and  working  qual- 
ity as  to  fit  them  to  every  requirement  of 
modern  photography,  either  in  the  field  or 
studio. 

The  announcements  of  this  firm  in  our 
advertising  pages  are  full  of  interest  from 
month  to  month  and  are  serving  to  intro- 
duce the  Hammer  Plates  to  many  who 
have  not  known  them  before.  This  intro- 
duction is  in  most  cases  all  that  is  neces- 
sary; the  plates  do  the  rest  and  the  de- 
mands upon  the  capacity  of  the  factories 
are  steadily  increasing. 

*    *    * 

The  May  Century  will  have  two  articles 
on  the  daguerreotype:  "The  Charming 
Daguerreotype"  by  Pauline  King,  and 
•The  Lost  Art  of  the  Daguerreotype,"  by 
Abraham  Bogardus,  the  veteran  daguer- 
reotyper.  For  those  who  believe  with 
Pauline  King  that,  short  of  an  artist's  fine 
handwork,  there  has  never  been  any  means 
of  reproducing  the  human  face  which  has 
the  charm  of  the  daguerreotype,  the  story 
of  the  invention  and  development  of  Da- 
guerre's  process  will  have  much  interest. 
Reproductions  from  old  daguerreotype 
likenesses  of  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Edward 
Noyes  Westcott,  Louis  Jacques  Mande  Da- 
guerre  himself,  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  and  other  well- 
know^n  persons  add  to  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle, which  may  well  stimulate  some  en- 
terprising photographer  to  revive  this 
charming  process. 


A  NEW  CAMERA— HALES  FOCAL  PLANE. 


We  illustrate  herewith  a  new  style  of  fo 
cal  plane  camera  which  possesses  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  features.  There  is  no 
ground  glass  mirror,  no  finder,  yet  the 
picture  is  seen  full  size,  right  side  up,  until 
the  moment  of  exposure.  Focusing  is  done 
on  a  white,  opaque  curtain  which  occu- 
pies the  plane  of  the  sensitive  plate  and 
forms  part  of  the  focal  plane  curtain  shut- 
ter. There  being  no  distortion  of  the  im- 
age as  in  the  case  of  mirror  reflections  or 
"grain"  as  in  ground  glass  focusing,  to 
contend  with,  it  is  obvious  that  the  image 
can  be  focused  to  miscroscopical  sharpness 


and  seen  just  as  the  finished  picture   will 
appear. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  camera  extended,  the 
folding  front  and  focusing  arrangement 
being  similar  to  other  folding  box  cam- 
eras. All  the  working  parts  are  in  easy 
reach  and  adapted  to  the  quickest  manipu- 
lation. Lowering  the  front,  the  lens  board 
is  racked  out  and  clamped  at  general  fo- 
cus, the  plate  holder  slide  withdrawn  and 
the  image  viewed  on  the  opaque  curtain 
by  looking  down  through  the  hooded  eye- 
piece shown  at  the  top.  This  hood  is  au- 
tomatically extended  in  position  as  the 
top  is  opened.    When  the  final  focus  is  ob- 
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tained,  pressure  on  the  release  knob  at  the 
bottom  right  hand  simultaneously  carries 
the  plate  forward  into  the  focal  plane  and 
releases  the  curtain,  completing  the  ex- 
posure.   The  (ocal  plane  shutter  is  capa- 


ble of  speeds  from   i-io  second  up  to  the 

highest  allainable  by  any  camera,  and  the 

width  of  the  slit  is  also  adjustable. 

Fig.  2   shows  the  position   of  the   cam- 

t  of  making  an  expos- 


Fig.  3  shows  how  it  may  be  success- 
fully operated  in  a  crowd  or  procession, 
the  camera  being  held  overhead,  yel  the 
full-size  image  giving  a  certainty  of  re- 
sults unattainable  with  any  other  camera 
under  such  conditions. 

The  Hales  Camera  Co.,  (Incorporated) 
of  RidKCWOcd,  N.  J.,  are  the  owners  of 
the  patents  and  have  their  own  factory  at 
Ridgwood  where  the  cameras  are  now  be- 
ing manufactured.  Mr.  H.  W.  Hales,  the 
president  of  the  company  has  brought  out 
several  other  photographic  inventions 
and  the  other  members  of  the  company 
are  experts  in  (heir  line.  Their  aim  is  to 
manufacture  a  high  grade,  serviceable  ar- 
ticle at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  no 
doubt  they  will  receive  their  merited  share 
of  support.  The  Hales  camera  is  made  in 
four  sizes,  from  4x5  to  8x10. 
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MONTHLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


The  most  artistic  and  otherwise  perfect 
genre  picture  received  during  the  month 
was  "The  Home  Over  There,"  by  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Sheridan.  Meshoppen,  Pa.,  and  repro- 
duced on  another  page.  It  is  awarded  first 
prize  of  $3.  From  what  we  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  see  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  work,  her 
technique  is  beyond  reproach  and  it  only 
needs  closer  attention  to  the  laws  of  per- 
spective and  composition  to  place  it  in  the 
foremost  rank. 

The  second  prize  of  $2  is  awarded  to  W. 
C.    Webster,    Jacquins,     N.    Y.,    for    his 


"Study,"  a  charming  picture  in  sepia  of  a 
child  with  a  story  book.  Since  Mr.  Web- 
ster first  began  to  send  prints  to  "Our 
Portfolio'*  he  has  improved  so  rapidly  that 
it  gives  us  much  gratification  and  encour- 
agement. His  more  recent  pictures  show 
that  he  has  mastered  the  bugbear  of  under- 
exposure and  the  softness  and  perfect  ren- 
dering of  the  print  before  us  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  wiry  sharpness  and  incor- 
rect values  of  his  former  f-64  attempts. 

Next  month's  awards  will  be  given  for 
the  most  artistic  landscape  with  figures. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS. 


Eds.  American  Amateur  Photographer: 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  just  in  reciept  of  your 
valuable  magazine,  and  notice  that  you 
have  again  published  the  formula  for  sil- 
vering mirrors  for  which  I  thank  you  very 
much. 

Unfortunately  I  am  situated  on  the 
plains  of  Texas  where  scenery  is  scarce 
but  I  am  sending  you  under  a  separate 
cover  a  record  of  fact  which  I  wish  you 
would  criticise  in  your  next  issue.  I  send 
this  because  it  was  made  according  to  Mil- 
ton Waide  ideas  of  one  man  photography, 
and  I  see  in  your  columns  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Blacar  denounces  this  method  but  I  will 
say  that  since  using  this  method  my  prints 
are  better  by  50  per  cent. 


There  is  no  question  but  that  gas  light 
papers  are  coming  to  the  front. 

I  notice  all  the  magazines  are  praising 
and  harping  on  carbon  printing,  and  the 
first  claim  they  make  is  that  it  is  cheap,  but 
I  notice  that  according  to  catalogs  in  my 
possession  that  it  is  about  the  most  ex- 
pensive out,  besides  all  the  trouble  and 
work  as  regards  transfers,  hot  water,  tem- 
porary and  final  supports  and  a  whole  lot 
more. 

On  the  other  hand  when  you  have  velox 
or  other  gaslight  paper  and  the  proper  de- 
veloper you  can  do  more  work  by  twice 
and  just  as  good. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors  and  wish- 
ing you  success, 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Martin  Doscher. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John 
Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


R.  T.  Hill. — The  formula  to  which  you 
refer  having  been  given  in  confidence,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  communicate  it  to 
any  one.  The  cement  known  as  marine 
glue,  and  which  may  be  got  from  most 
opticians,  is  both  water  and  acid  proof  and 
should  answer  your  purpose.  Place  the 
glue  in  thin  shavings  on-  the  edges  of  the 


vessel  made  hot  enough  to  melt  it,  and 
bind  them  together  till  the  cement  is  cool 
and  hard. 

Elson  Crawford. — The  only  instruc- 
tions necessary  for  the  sending  of  prints 
to  "Our  Portfolio"  are  that  you  should  do 
the  best  you  can,  fix  a  coupon  to  the  print 
and  send  it  either  mounted  or  not;  the  for- 
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mer  if  you  desire  our  opinion  as  to  the 
mounting  as  well  as  of  the  art  and  the 
technique. 

T.  C.  Walker. — ^The  "Pockmarking"  is 
evidently  the  result  of  insufficient  squee- 
geeing of  the  tissue  in  making  the  second 
transfer,  made  more  difficult,  of  course,  by 
the  roughness  of  the  paper;  and  can  only 
be  prevented  by  making  sure  that  the  tis- 
sue is  brought  into  perfect  contact  with  the 
permanent  support.  In  writing  instruc- 
tions for  carbon  or  indeed  any  other  print- 
ing method  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mention 
all  the  probable  causes  of  failure,  but  there 
are  a  few  noted  in  Weston's  Carbon  Print- 
ingy  and  many  more  in  Carbon  Printing  by 
Max  Boelte.  Much  useful  information  may 
also  be  found  in  the  book  issued  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  Carbofi  Printing  Made 
Easy,  this  latter  manual,  50  cents,  postpaid 
by  our  publishers. 

J.  M.  Roberts. — Supposing  the  ferro- 
type plate  to  be  quite  clean,  the  most  like- 
ly cause  of  the  prints  sticking  is  a  partial 
decomposition  of  the  gelatine  from  a  too 
prolonged  washing.  Half  an  hour  with  six 
or  eight  changes  of  water  will  generally  be 
sufficient;  but  if  you  7vill  wash  for  six  or 
«ight  hours,  then  let  the  prints  get  thor- 
oughly dry  and  just  before  squeegeeing  on 
to  the  plate  place  them  in  water  for  a  few 
minutes.  Do  you  use  a  hardener — alum  or 
formalin? 

H.  Sanderson. — We  have  not  used 
printing  out  paper  for  a  long  time  but  if 
we  should  we  certainly  should  employ  the 
toning  and  fixing  bath  you  allude  to  and 
which  we  have  so  often  recommended.  As 
you  must,  however,  employ  separate  baths 
we  can  recommend  the  following  as  suita- 
ble for  almost  all  kinds  of  paper. 


Sodium  bicarbonate  . 

Formaline  (40%) 

Gold   chloride  

Water 


20  grams. 

40  minims. 

2  grains. 

20  ounces. 


As,  however,  its  keeping  qualities  are  of 
the  shortest  it  may  be  made  in  two  solu- 
tions;   the    soda    and    formaline    in    ten 


ounces  of  the  water  and  the  gold  in  the 
other  ten,  and  sufficient  for  the  batch  of 
prints  mixed  in  equal  quantities  just  be- 
fore using. 

A.  L.  Williams. — A  good  gelatine 
mountant  may  be  made  as  follows:  Cov- 
er four  ounces  of  any  good  gelatine  with 
water  and  let  it  soak  till  quite  soft.  Squeeze 
out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible  by 
hand  and  melt  over  a  water  bath;  and 
then  pour  in  a  thin  stream  with  constant 
stirring,  six  ounces  of  warm  alcohol.  While 
still  warm  add  half  an  ounce  of  glycerine 
and  pour  into  a  wide  mouth  bottle  and 
cork.  Before  use  it  must  be  liquified  by 
being  placed  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water. 

Sara  W.  Trego. — The  only  condition  on 
which  prints  may  be  sent  to  **Our  Port- 
folio" for  criticism  is  that  the  sender  shall 
be  a  reader  of  the  magazine,  and  that  each 
print  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  coupon 
to  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages  for 
that  purpose.  Readers  desiring  private 
criticism  and  advice  may  send  not  more 
than  five  prints  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  a 
dollar,  and  with  stamps  for  the  return  of 
the  prints  if  so  desired. 

T.  C.  Walker. — Your  letter  reached  us 
while  we  were  and  still  are  too  far  from 
home  to  look  up  the  matters  to  which  you 
refer,  but  they  shall  be  attended  to  in  our 
next.  We  think,  however,  that  the  second 
query,  that  of  indefinite  keeping  after  thor- 
ough washing  to  remove  every  trace  of 
the  unaltered  bichromate,  applies  only  to 
the  ozotype  modification  of  carbon  print- 
ing. 

Geo  H.  Stratton. — Abuse  is  not  argu- 
ment and  that  you  can  see  nothing  but 
"slubberdy  slab"  whatever  that  may  be,  in 
the  pictures  referred  to  may  not  be  their 
lack  of  beauty  and  pictorial  quality  as  much 
as  your  inability  to  appreciate  it.  The  fact 
that  those  pictures  have  been  admired  and 
admitted  to  Salon  honors  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  our  own  should  make 
you  more  cautious.  We  have  often  said 
that  we  see  in  pictures  only  what  we  bring 
to  them. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  COLOR  SCREENS. 


The  purpose  of  a  color  screen  or 
filter  is  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  agreement  between  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  plate  and  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  eye  with  regard  to  color.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  every  differ- 
ent kind  of  plate  should  have  its  own 
screen  and  that  the  screen  should 
ahi^'ays  be  used  with  the  plate,  that  is, 
of  course,  when  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  color  is  desired.  The  idea 
of  adjusting  the  screen  to  the  light  is 
incorrect,  unless  it  is  desired  when 
using  one  kind  of  light  to  produce  the 
effect  of  another  kind ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  using  gaslight  to  produce 
a  daylight  effect,  or  when  photo- 
graphing a  yellow  sunset  to  render  it 
as  if  it  were  illuminated  by  a  mid-day 
sun. 

But,  practically  speaking,  all  plates 
suffer  to  so  great  a  degree  from  ex- 
cessive blue  sensitiveness,  that  there 


is  no  advantage  in  troubling  much 
about  the  relative  characters  of  the 
plate  and  the  screen  in  the  early 
stages  of  correction.  A  good  yellow 
screen  that  necessitates  a  double  or 
fourfold  exposure  may  be  safely  used 
with  any  plate,  and  by  its  use  with  or- 
thochromatic  plates  matters  are  so 
much  improved  that  many  rest  sat- 
isfied, showing  either  thatlhey  do  not 
know  what  a  correct  rendering  is,  or 
that  they  do  not  care  to  get  it.  It  is 
not  surprising,  after  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  gross  errors  of  or- 
dinary photography  with  regard  to 
color,  that  a  marked  improvement 
should  be  accepted  by  many  as  perfec- 
tion. To  one  long  imprisoned  in  a 
dungeon  a  feeble  light  may  appear 
like  the  light  of  day,  but  the  impres- 
sion of  the  prisoner  does  not  alter 
the  character  of  the  light. 

The  feeblest  screen  that  can  be  used 
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is  yellow,  because  by  the  absorption 
of  a  part  of  the  blue  from  white  light 
ihe  red  anJ  green  equivalent  to  the 
blue  that  is  absorbed  are  transmitted, 
and  these  togellier  form  yellow.  (The 
simple  yellow  constituent  of  white 
light  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
consideration,  but  so  far  as  it  exists  it 
comes  between  the  red  and  green,  and 
is  included  with  them.)  A  good  yel- 
low screen  is  one  that  reduces  the 
blue  only,  a  clear  bright  yellow.  Any 
tendency  towards  brown  or  amber  is 
disadvantageous,  because  these  colors 
absorb  a  part  of  the  very  light  to 
which  the  plate  is  too  little  sensitive. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  get  colored  glass 
of  a  pure  yellow  color,  so  that  one 
generally  has  to  be  content  with  the 
one  that  shows  the  least  inclination 
towards  brown.  By  the  use  of  dyed 
films  it  is  possible  to  get  very  pure 
yellows,  but  with  these  it  is  also  pos- 
sible to  easily  overstep  the  mark  and 
remove  the  blue  so  completely  that  it 
produces  no  effect  upon  the  plate. 
Such  screens  have  sometimes  been 
stated  to  give  very  good  results  with 
colored  objects,  and  doubtless  it  is 
better  to  use  only  green  light  (with 
ordinary  isochromatic  plates  the  ef- 
fect of  the  red  is  negligible")  than  only 
blue  (as  when  no  screen  is  used),  be- 
cause the  eye  is  more  sensitive  to 
green  than  to  blue,  but  in  excluding 
the  blue  altogether,  an  error  of  the 
opposite  kind  to  the  usual  is  needless- 
ly introduced.  It  is  well  to  regard 
with  suspicion  any  bright  yellow 
screen  that  requires  the  exposure  to 
be  increased  more  than  fourfold,  until 
it  has  been  tested,  unless  it  has  been 


critically  prepared  as  the  well-known 
"Gilvus"  screens  are.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  a  yellow  screen  prepared  by 
dyeing  a  film  does  not  require  more 
than  a  fourfold  exposure,  is  no  proof 
of  its  suitabihly.  Many  yellow  dyes 
allow, ultra-violet  light  to  pass,  and 
they  may  in  this  way  compensate,  so 
far  as  length  of  exposure  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  undue  absorption  of 
the  blue.  In  short,  unless  one  thor- 
oughly understands  the  matter,  and 
can  critically  test  the  resulting  screen, 
it  is  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  dyes 
altogether.  Yellow  glass  does  not 
offer  the  same  opportunities  for 
error. 

Green    screens    have    occasionally 
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been  recommended.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  a  green  and  a  yellow  screen 
sent  to  nie  to  use  with  certain  plates, 
the  green  screen  particularly  for  land- 
scapes, etc.,  as  requiring  a  less  pro- 
longed exposure  than  the  other.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  green  required  a 
longer  exposure  than  Che  yellow.  The 
difference  hetween  yellow  glass  and 
green  glass  is  that  while  the  former 
absorbs  the  blue,  the  latter  absorbs 


the  green.    This,  of  course,  means  a 
waste  of  light. 

If  more  correction  is  wanted  than 
a  yellow  screen  gives,  then  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  blue  should  be  in- 
creased and  a  part  of  the  green  also 
absorbed,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  red. 
As  this  effort  is  increased,  the  yeilow 
passes  to  an  orange  color,  which 
gradually  becomes  redder.  Here 
haphazard  screens  can  hardly  possibly 


SHOVELING  SNOW. 


the  blue  and  the  red.  When  we  gel 
plates  that  are  too  sensitive  to  red  as 
well  as  to  blue,  then  green  screens 
may  be  useful,  but  not  till  then. 
Moreover,  green  glass  has  the  par- 
ticular disadvantage  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  it  of  a  bright  color.  It 
generally  absorbs  the  red,  green,  and 
blue,  but  the  red  and  blue  more  than 


be  correct,  and  they  may  be  worse 
than  useless.  In  this,  one  approaches 
the  refinement  of  color  correction, 
and  it  must  be  emphatically  distin- 
guished from  the  cutting  down  of 
three-fourths  of  the  blue,  which  may 
be  safely  done  for  any  plate  by  al- 
most any  yellow  glass  of  a  suitable 
depth  of  tint. 
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The  testing  and  comparison  of 
color  screens  can  be  done  in  a  rough 
way  by  anyone,  but  critically  only  by 
those  who  thoroughly  understand 
such  matters  and  have  had  experience 
of  them. 

There  is  not  a  greater  mistake  than 
the  common  idea  that  anyone  can  use 
instruments  of  precision,  except  per- 
haps that  anyone  can  make  them. 

Anyone  can  roughly  test  a  color 
screen  or  compare  one  with  another. 
There  are  colored  charts  published 
that  are  sometimes  used.  Some  of 
these  are  printed  in  three  colors  by  a 
well-known  process.  Although  they 
show  a  vast  variety  of  tints  by  super- 
position, etc.,  obviously  as  there  are 
only  three  colors  present,  the  test  ex- 
tends only  to  those  three  colors. 
There  are  no  three  colors  of  which  it 
can  be  said  that  if  they  can  be  ren- 
dered correctly  all  colors  can  be  truly 
represented.  But  if  a  pure  red  (that 
is,  unmixed  with  green  or  blue),  a 
pure  green  (that  is,  unmixed  with  red 
or  blue),  and  a  pure  blue  (unmixed 
with  green  or  red)  can  be  photo- 
graphed by  means   of  a  screen   and 


plate,  so  that  the  print  given  by  the 
negative  shows  the  three  colors  with 
a  lightness  proportioned  to  the  ap- 
parent brightness  of  the  colors  when 
they  are  viewed  by  the  same  light  that 
they  were  photographed  by,  such  a 
screen  and  plate  would  not  be  likely 
to  show  much  error  in  the  photogra- 
phy of  ordinary  colored  objects.  The 
alternative  method  of  testing  screens 
is  bv  the  use  of  an  Abnev  color  sensi- 
tometcr.  Colored  glass  and  super- 
position are  used  instead  of  a  colored 
chart  and  a  camera  exposure.  The 
colored  glasses  are  backed  with  suit- 
able material,  so  that  the  light  from 
the  desired  source  that  passes 
through  each  color  is  of  equal  bril- 
liancy to  the  eve,  then  obviously  a 
perfectly  adjusted  screen  and  plate 
would  be  equally  affected  through  all 
the  glasses  by  the  same  light.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  any- 
one to  make  such  an  instrument  that 
shall  approach  correctness  without 
the  use  of  some  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring the  transparencies  of  the  vari- 
ous glasses.  Rut  rough  comparative 
tests  may  l)e  made  by  this  method,  as 
by  the  use  of  a  colored  chart. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  COLORED  OBJECTS  AND  THE  CHOICE 

OF  COLOR  SCREENS. 

By  Chapman  Jones. 


Orthochromatic  photography  being 
included  in  the  "Trinity  of  Tech- 
nique" to  which  the  attention  of  our 
readers  is  being  directed,  we  gladly 
reproduce  the  following  from  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  written  by  one  generally 


regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 


?> 


ject. 

This  subject  is  too  often  dealt  with 
in  a  restricted  manner,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  some  to  whom  the  art 
is  important  get  into  simple  methods 
of  work  that  are  the  result  of  an  im- 
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perfect  view  o£  the  principles  in- 
volved, rather  than  the  enibydimen* 
of  the  essential  conditions  arrived  at 
by  a  process  of  elimination  from  an 
inclusive  survey  of  related  facts.  The 
<lctails  of  the  process  adopted  may  be 
the  same,  but  the  little  differences 
that  arise  in  its  various  applications 
are  either  ignored  or  dealt  with  in  a 
mechanical   manner  bv   the   narrow- 


and  to  lar^c  subjects  such  as  land- 
scapes, but  with  restrictions  that  are 
generaliv  obvious. 

The  special  matter  that  demands 
attention  in  such  work  is  the  secur- 
ing of  a  true  representation  of  the 
light  and  shade  and  depth  of  tint  ir- 
respective of  color.  An  equally  light 
part  sbould  be  caused  to  give  exactly 
the  same  eiifect  whatever  its   color. 


Clevdud  Can 


minded  workman,  instead  of  being 
met.  as  they  should  be,  in  an  intelli- 
gent way,  as  by  one  who  is  master  of 
his  work. 

It  is  more  instructive  to  consider 
indoor  subjects  artificially  illuminat- 
ed, because  in  these  cases  there  is  the 
maximum  of  control  over  every  cir- 
cnmstance.  The  same  principles,  of 
.  apply  to  work  out  of  doors. 


whether  red,  yellow,  blue,  or  grey. 
In  some  cases  this  may,  perhaps,  need 
a  little  modification  in  order  to  pre- 
vent confusion  between  parts  that 
happen  to  be  of  the  same  depth  of 
tint  but  of  very  different  colors,  but 
such  special  circumstances  must  be 
regarded  as  exceptional,  and  dealt 
with  as  they  arise,  the  fundamental 
principle  being  as  above  stated.     He 
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who  is  master  of  his  methods  will  find 
no  special  difficulty  in  meeting  such 
special  cases. 

There  is  no  plate  that  will  of  itself 
render  the  various  colors  of  objects 
indiscriminately.  Indeed,  from  one 
point  of  view  such  a  plate  is  a  the- 
oretical impossibility,  because  color  is 
not  an  inherent  property  of  the  ob- 
ject, but  depends  upon  the  light  by 
which  it  is  illuminated.  But  most  of 
the  plates,  if  not  all,  are  very  far  in- 
deed removed  from  the  desired  con- 
dition, and  although  it  is  true  that 
they  can  be  used  without  color 
screens,  and  that  under  these  circum- 
stances color  sensitized  plates  will,  as 
a  rule,  give  rather  better  results  than 
plates  not  specially  sensitized,  the  im- 
provement so  obtained  is  so  slight 
that  it  may  be  generally  disregarded, 


as  it  needs  objects  of  specially  se- 
lected colors  to  show  it.  To  etTcct 
any  substantial  improvement  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  plate  must  be  compen- 
sated by  the  adjustment  of  the  light- 

The  possible  positions  of  the  color 
screen  are  often  enumerated,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  may  be  anywhere 
between  the  light  and  the  sensitive 
plate.  If  an  electric  or  magnesium 
lamp  is  used,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
fix  the  screen  on  the  lantern.  It  i* 
sometimes  stated  that  in  this  case  the 
screen  need  not  be  flat,  but  this  idea 
seems  to  be  founded  on  an  erroneous 
view  of  ihe  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  effect  of  an  irregular  piece  of 
glass  when  near  the  source  of  light 
may  be  clearly  seen  by  holding  a  piece 
of  wiiite  paper  a  foot  or  two  from  an 
incandescent  electric  lamp,  when  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  uncvenness  of 
the  illumination  would  render  such 
lamps  useless  for  many  purptises.  If 
daylight  is  used,  the  windows  through 
which  it  is  admitted  may  be  covered 
with  the  colored  medium.  This  meth- 
od has  actually  been  employed  with 
considerable  success,  hut  experiment- 
ally it  is  cumbrous,  and  the  color  of 
the  admitted  light  cannot  be  readily 
controlled.  When  the  screen  is  be- 
tween the  light  and  the  object,  the  im- 
portant matter  to  regard  is  that  the 
evenness  of  the  illumination  is  not  in- 
terfered with,  and  when  a  single  light 
is  employed,  such  irregularity  is  not 
unlikely  to  occur. 

The  next  position  in  order  is  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  lens.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  generally  placed 
close  to  the  lens,  because  there  it  may 
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be  smaller  than  if  nearer  the  object, 
and  the  lens  forms  a  convenient  sup- 
port for  it.  It  nearer  the  object,  as 
for  example  the  object  being  in  a 
glass  case  wilh  a  colored  front  or  im- 
mediately behind  a  colored  screen, 
there  follows  the  risk  of  reflection 
from  the  surface  of  the  colored  glass 
that  is  next  the  lens,  a  possible 
trouble  met  with  in  other  cases,  and 
not  insuperable  though  better  avoid- 
ed. The  colored  screen  may  be  with- 
in the  lens;  if  close  to  the  diaphragm 
a  smaller  screen  will  serve  than  if  in 
any  other  position ;  or  within  the 
camera,  immediately  behind  the  lens 
or  immediately  in  front  of  the  plate 
being  the  two  positions  generally  pre- 
ferred for  convenience  sake. 

The  advantages  of  putting  the 
screen  close  to  the  plate  have  been 
unduly  exaggerated.  Here  an  opaque 
speck  will  cast  a  sharp  shadow,  while 
the  same  flaw  immediately  in  front  of 
the  lens  would  not  afTect  the  image. 
Indeed,  the  balance  of  advantage  is 
undoubtedly  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
screen  out  of  the  camera  altogether 
fexcept  so  far  as  may  concern  the 
changing  of  lenses  in  some  cases),  for 
it  is  a  fundamental  principle  to  let  into 
the  camera,  as  far  as  possible,  only 
that  light  that  is  actually  required.  I 
consider  that,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  the  two  best  places  for 
the  screen  are  close  to  the  lens  out- 
side the  camera,  and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  source  of  illumination. 

Before  determining  the  character  of 
the  color  screen,  it  is  necessary  to  set- 
tle what  is  really  wanted  in  the  pho- 
tograph. Ts  the  print  furnished  by 
the  negative  to  represent  the  object  as 


it  appears  by  cla\light  or  by  what 
other  light?  This  must  be  settled, 
because,  as  stated  before,  color  de- 
pends upon  light,  and  changes  as  the 
light  varies.  We  are  sometimes  told 
that  color  screens  are  not  necessary 
at  sunset,  when  the  light  is  yellow. 
And  that  is  true  if  the  yellow  sunset 
is  to  be  represented  as  it  it  were  not 
yellow,  as  if,  in  short,  it  were  a  sunset 
lit  by  a  mid-day  sun.  By  choosing 
an  illuminant  that  is  deficient  in  those 
rays  to  which  the  plate  is  unduly  sen- 
sitive, a  certain  amount  of  correction 
can  be  obtained  without  a  color 
screen.  Ordinary  gas  flames  give  a 
yellow  light,  and  will  be  found  to  give 
an  effect  on  the  plate  about  equal  to 
average  daylight  that  has  passed 
through  a  yellow  screen  that  requires 
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IN  THE  WOODS. 

an  increase  o£  exposure  of  from  four 
to  six  times.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
oilier  artificial  lifjl'ts  that  are  more 
convenient  and  nseful  because  of  their 
deficiency  in  blue,  than  ordinary  gas 


flames  and  incandescent  electric 
ligiits.  But  every  different  light  has 
its  own  color  and  produces  its  char- 
acteristic color  effect.  A  screen, 
therefore,  that  will  give  a  daylight 
effect  with  one  artificial  light  may  be 
very  unsuitable  (or  another. 

But  if  it  is  desired  that  the  effect 
shall  vary  with  the  light,  that  is,  that 
what  is  photographed  shall  appear  in 
the  print  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 
whether  it  is  seen  by  full  daylight,  by 
the  yellow  light  of  sunset,  or  by  any 
artificial  light  that  may  happen  to  be 
used  at  the  time  o(  the  exposure,  then 
the  screen  must  be  adapted  to  the 
plate  once  for  all  and  always  used 
with  it.  A  photograph  made  b;^  gas- 
light will  then  be  different  from  a 
photograph  made  by  daylight,  just  as 
the  object  is  difTerent  in  appearance 
under  the  two  different  circumstances. 
If  a  photograplicr  does  not  know 
what  he  wants,  he  can  never  know 
what  he  ought  to  do. 


POT  HURTING. 

Pot-hunting  is  an  outcome  of  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained 
medal-greed,  has  been  for  several  that  the  capturing  of  medals,  espe- 
mouths  occupying  the  correspond- 
ence columns  of  some  of  our  British 
contemporaries,  and  may  be  either 
good  or  bad,  according  to  how  it  i? 
looked  at  and  how  it  is  conducted. 
Rrieflj',  it  is  the  desire  to  secure  med- 
als or  other  awards  by  sending  the 
same  picture  or  pictures  to  every  ex- 
hibition all  over  the  country  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  and  in  some 
cases  from  vear  to  vear.  , Pinhole.)  w.  p.  provo. 
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cially  in  tlic  suuiIkT  i-xhibitions 
throiijiliout  Uk'  ciHintry,  or  rather  the 
showing;  o!  the  pictures  that  capture 
tiieni  to  the  members  o£  the  smaller 
provincial  societies  antl  clubs  who 
never  sec  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant shows,  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  for  good,  stimulating  them 
to  aim  at  doing  likewise;  and  that  to 
a  far  greater  extent  ihan  conld  be 
done  by  a  "Champion"  class  by  noted 


extent  that  is  sufficiently  discourag- 
ing ti>  jircvent  the  more  timid  ones 
from  exhibiting,  and  medals  that 
should  have  remained  at  home  go  to 
those  who  Utile  deserve  them. 

And  the  efTect  on  the  successful 
medal  hunters  is  even  worse.  That 
they  continue  to  send  their  one  pic- 
lure  from  exhibition  to  exhibition  is 
abundant  evidence  either  that  it  was 
the  resnlt  of  a  fluke  or  that  they  think 


pictorialists  whose  work  they  were 
too  modest  to  expect  to  emulate.  On 
the  oilier  side  of  the  question  the 
effect  is  said  to  be  altogether  injuri- 
ous; and  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  smaller  societies.  The  prints  sent 
from  exhibition  to  cxhii)itioii.  more 
often  tliati  not  the  results  oi  "flukes," 
soon  become  known  and  iheir  nieda! 
catching   qnalities    recognized    to    an 


they  have  reached  the  top  of  the  pho- 
tographic ladder  and  are  content  to 
lie  on  their  oars  ever  after. 

W'e  must  take  care,  however,  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  Pot-hunter  and 
the  author  of  a  picture  that  is  head 
and  shoulders  above  most  of  the  best ; 
such  as  several  that  most  pictorial 
photographers  can  easily  call  to  mind, 
and  wliicli  it  would  be  a  sin  against 
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pictorial  photography  to  withliokl 
from  any  exhil>ition  in  wliich  it  could 
be  hung.  Such  pictures  cannot  be  too 
often  seen,  although  they  are  rarely 
sent  where  medals  are  given,  or  when 
they  are  they  are  more  often  than  not 
marked  "not  for  competition."  Their 
popularity  does  not  prevent  their  au- 
thors from  pressing  on  for  still  higher 


essary  and  certainly  served  a  good 
purpose,  but  the  more  we  consider 
the  matter  the  more  we  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  photography  would  be 
better  without  them.  \\'ith  rery  few 
exceptions,  they  are  not  given  in  the 
best  or  more  important  exhibitions, 
and,  as  we  have  often  tried  to  show, 
the  art  would  be  better  without  the 


-  PASTURES. 


triumphs  but  ratlier  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration! and  not  to  them  only,  but  to 
all  who  are  privileged  to  see  them. 

And  all  this  leads  us  to  a  renewal 
of  the  old  question  of  whether  the 
time  lias  not  come  for  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  medal  or  other  award  giv- 
ing. During  the  earlier  decades  of 
photography  they  were  perhaps  nec- 


cxhibitions  of  the  lower  order.  I'ic- 
torial  photographers  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  do  not  exhibit  at  them, 
and  even  when  the  judges  are  compe- 
tent they  have  to  make  the  awards 
to  a  few  of  the  best  of  a  poor  lot.  with 
the  result  that  success  is  about  the 
worst  thing  that  could  befall  the  re- 
cipient. 


INDIAN  WARRIOR. 
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If,  however,  iliosc  small  cxliibi- 
tions,  those  got  up  tor  advertising  or 
similar  purposes,  arc  to  continue  and 
medals  are  to  be  awarded,  only  com- 
petent   judges    shurll    be    employed. 


and  tliey  should  insist  on  the  right  to 
refuse  to  make  awards  unless  the  ex- 
hibits came  up  to  a  certain  standard 
in  both  pictorial  am 


THE  TRINITY  OF  TECHNIQUE. 
Backing. 

Bv  Dr.  Johm  Nicol. 


Probably    nineteen    out    of    every 
twenty  photographers   would    be   in- 


has  received  perhaps  more  attention 
and    been    written   about   more   fre- 


C.  S.  Bourecoii, 


dined  to  think  that  as  the  remaining 
member  of  the  trinity  of  tcchniciue 
development  is  of  more  importance 
and  should  be  preferred  to  the  back- 
ing of  the  plate,  but  I  think  not. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  use  of  the 
gelati no- bromide  dry  plate  or  film  be- 
came almost   universal  development 


(|UL-iUly  than  any  other  of  the  opera- 
tions included  in  the  practice  of  pho- 
tography, but  that  was  because  of  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any- 
thing approximating  to  correct  ex- 
posure, and  certainly  nine-tenths  of 
all  such  writings  have  dealt  with 
methods  of  treating  under  or  over- 
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exposures-  Whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  when  plates  that  are  or- 
thochroniatic,  and  consequently  give 
fairly  correct  luminosities,  have  been 
correctly  exposed,  their  development 
is  practically  mechanical,  and  with  a 
suitable  developer  is  simply  a  matter 
of  time. 

Correct  exposure  means  that  the 
plate  has  been  exposed  just  long 
enough  for  every  degree  of  light  re- 
flected from  the  subject  to  impress  it- 


on  the  lights  in  greater  degree  than 
on  the  darks,  imtil  all  the  former  arc. 
in  the  negative,  equally  opaque,  and 
in  the  print  from  it  equally  while,  sim- 
ply while  paper. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  thai,  with 
correct  exposure,  the  only  care  in  de- 
velopment is  to  know  when  to  stop  it, 
a  thing  that  may  easily  be  learned  by 
a  little  practice,  or,  better  still,  by  em- 
ploying "time  development"  as  intro- 
duced by  Watkins  and  frequently  ex- 


Clevelaod  Can 


SNOW  BOUND. 


self  in  relation  to  its  intensity  on  the 
sensitive  surface  and  when  that  is  se- 
cured development  is  merely  the  re- 
duction of  (he  so  impressed  or  acted 
on  silver  bromide  in  the  same  relative 
proportions.  But  the  action  of  the 
developer  is  cumulative  and  if  not 
stopped  at  the  proper  time.  t.  e.,  when 
the  lights  and  darks  are  each  in  their 
proper  relation,  will  continue  to  build 
on  the  foundation  already  laid,  and 


plained  in  the  previous  volumes  of 
this  and  other  magazines. 

But,  however  perfect  may  be  the 
gradation  and  correct  the  luminosi- 
ties, the  halation  incident  to  the  use 
of  unbacked  plates  will  keep  the  neg- 
ative far  short  of  technical  perfection, 
hence  ihe  selection  of  "Backing"'  as 
the  third  of  "the  trinity  of  technique." 

Halation  is  the  spreading  of  the 
image  or  portions  thereof  to  the  right 
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and  left  of  the  space  that  it  should 
occupy,  easily  recognized  wherever 
dark  lines  appear  against  a  light 
ground,  such  as  branches  against  the 
sky;  and  generally  to  an  extent  that  is 
offensive  where  a  window  is  included 
in  an  interior.  For  this  there  arc 
several  causes,  the  most  objection- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
easily  obviated,  being  reflection  from 
the  back  of  the  plate.  Of  the  light 
transmitted  by  the  lens  to  the  plate 
only  a  portion  is  consumed  or  con- 
verted into  chemical  action  by  the 
molecules  of  silver  bromide  on  which 
it  does  its  work,  the  rest  simply  pass- 
ing through  the  glass  and  being  re- 
flected from  the  back  surface. 

It  will  be  evident  that  whatever  of 
this  unabsorbed  light  passes  through 
the  plate  at  a  right  angle  to  its  sur- 
face will  be  reflected  back  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  came  and  so  do  no 
harm,  theoretically  indeed  it  should 
do  some  good ;  but  such  as  enters  at 
angles  other  than  right  will  be  re- 
turned at  the  same  angles  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  the  greater  the 
angle  the  greater  the  spreading  effect, 
the  result  being  little  short  of  blurr- 
ing in  some  parts  and  in  all  a  wooli- 
ness  easily  recognized  on  comparing 
negatives  from  unbacked  with  backed 
plates. 

By  "Backing"  is  understood  the 
coating  of  the  back  of  the  plate  with 
something  that  will  absorb  that  trans- 
mitted light  and  so  prevent  its  re- 
flection back  through  the  glass  and 
into  the  sensitive  film  where  it  gets  in 
its  work.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  whatever  the  backing 
-mav  be  it  must  be  in  optical  contact 


with  the  glass,  and  therefore  the  black 
velvet,  black  paper  or  other  opaque 
material  so  often  recommended  are 
useless  Black  or  red  paper  mois- 
tened with  glycerine,  honey,  molasses 
or  other  similar  substances  and 
squeegeed  on  to  the  back  of  the  plate 
may,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  an- 
swer the  purpose,  but  they  are  messy 
and  not  to  be  recommended,  and  are 
not  nearly  so  good  as  a  suitable  paint 
of  a  consistence  easily  applied  with  a 
brush,  small  sponge  or  tuft  of  cotton. 

The  authorities  generally  seem  to 
think  that  such  paint  or  a  principal 
ingredient  thereof  should  have  a  de- 
gree of  refrangibility  similar  to  that 
of  the  glass,  caramel  being  generally 
recommended,  but  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  backing,  both  with  and  with- 
out such  a  substance,  leads  me  to  say 
emphatically  that,  whatever  the  the- 
ory, there  is  no  difference  in  the  re- 
sults. 

There  are  several  thoroughly  effi- 
cient backings  on  the  market,  some 
of  them  including  caramel  and  some 
without,  and  all  more  or  less  easily 
applied  and  all  that  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  have  the  three  es- 
sential qualities,  quick  drying,  no  ten- 
dency to  abrasion  in  repacking  or 
when  repacked,  and  ease  of  removal 
before  development. 

Those  who  prefer  to  make  their 
own  preparations  may  use  either  of 
the  following  or  anything  similar,  any 
one  of  which  will  be  found  as  efficient 
as  any  other,  but  the  most  convenient 
way  to  apply  them,  as  well  as  some 
particulars  regarding  the  commercial 
backing,  must  remain  to  be  told  in  my 
next. 
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BOOK  ILLUSTRATION  BY  THE  CAMERA. 


What  one  pair  of  girls  have  done 
other  pairs  of  girls  may  do ;  and  with 
a  view  to  their  encouragement  there- 
unto we  have  pleasure  in  reproducing 
the  following  from  the  pages  of  The 
GirVs  Realm : 

There  is  a  story  connected  with  two 
girls  and  a  career  which  reads  like  the 
beginnings  of  a  fairy  tale.    Once,  on 
the  high  part  of  Whittington,  a  min- 
ing village  in  Derbyshire,  the  village 
church  went  on  fire.    When  the  last 
flicker  had  died  out,  only  the  tower 
was  left  to  the  villagers  of  what  had 
once  been  their  church.    Every  soul 
put  out  a  helping  hand,  however,  and 
soon   substantial   subscriptions  cov- 
ered the  bare  cost  of  a  new  building. 
To  add  the  proper  decorations  and 
equipment,    naturally    further    sums 
were  needed.    An  important  item  on 
the  list  was  a  window.    The  rector's 
two  daughters  thereupon  determined 
that  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  this  window  should  be  in- 
augurated by  their  own  effort.  They 
possessed  a  very  ordinary  half-plate 
camera  with  two  double  slides.     An 
announcement  was  posted  in  a  village 
shop  to  the  effect  that  members  of  the 
parish  who  wanted  to  help  towards 
the  providing  of  a  window  for  the 
church  might  do  so  by  having  them- 
selves photographed  in  the  vicarage 
garden  at  the  cost  of  Qd.  per  photo- 
graph.    For  a  month  the   rector's 
daughters  worked  hard  with  their  or- 
dinary camera  and  their  two  double 
slides.     One  day  as  many  as  sixty 
people  stood  waiting  on  the  pretty 


lawn  for  their  turn  to  come  to  be  pho- 
tographed. The  two  double  slides 
changed  plates  with  lightning  rapid- 
ity, and  only  those  who  have  tried  to 
photograph  more  than  two  sets  of 
people  with  only  two  slides  at  their 
disposal  can  possibly  know  what 
labor  and  quickness  of  action  were 
involved  for  these  two  photographers 
in  such  an  undertaking. 

When  the  time  for  developing  the 
plates  and  prints  came,  only  an  out- 
door pump  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
enterprising  girls.  Nevertheless,  they 
accomplished  all  the  work  that  came 
to  them,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
after  clearing  expenses,  £io  was 
handed  to  the  rector  on  behalf  of  the 
new  window. 

Something  more  than  the  partial 
endowment  of  a  window,  however, 
was  the  outcome  of  this.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  efforts  encouraged  the 
two  girls  in  quite  a  serious  way  to 
making  a  career  for  themselves  as 
photographers. 

Having  removed  to  the  picturesque 
environs  of  the  beautiful  old  cathe- 
dral town  of  Chichester,  the  Misses 
Tomlinson,  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  used  their  talent  for  photog- 
raphy in  an  exceptionally  clever  way. 
Here  was  little  chance  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  photographer  becom- 
ing anything  more  than  a  small  thing. 
But  here  was  every  chance  for  the  ar- 
tist. Cottages,  old  manor  house, 
woods,  meadows,  and  still  mirror-like 
ponds,  pretty  village  children,  and  in- 
terested* kind  cottagers  ready  to  pose 
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on  every  or  any  occasion ;  here  were 
pictures — ^merely  waiting  to  be  adapt- 
ed— for  the  artist  to  appreciate  and 
arrange.  So  the  Misses  Tomlinson, 
seeing  a  unique  opportunity,  made 
photographs  of  children  and  child  life, 
rural  pictures  of  the  cottagers  in  their 
own  quaint  homes,  of  passing  inci- 
dents, of  expressive  joy  or  sorrow- — 
and  every  photograph  became  a  pic- 
ture. Their  work  in  this  connection 
has  proved  most  valuable  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  books,  who  find  that  the 
Misses  Tomlinson  have  a  genius  for 
following  the  text  and  meaning  of  a 
story  so  faithfully  as  to  be  able  to  ac- 
curately reproduce  them  in  photo- 
graphic illustration. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  such 
results,  of  course,  lies  in  the  trouble 
which  the  Misses  Tomlinson  take  to 
secure  a  proper  rendering  of  the  text 
in  their  pretty  pictures.  For  this  they 
may  be  said  to  have  the  village  in 
which  they  live  at  their  disposal.  Also 
the  playtime  resources  of  the  school ; 
for  the  kindly  interest  of  the  school- 
mistress is  with  them  in  their  labors. 
First,  the  Misses  Tomlinson  draw  a 
sketch  on  paper  of  the  picture  they 
mean  to  produce.  This  is  shown  to 
the  models,  and  the  story  to  be  illus- 
trated is  related  to  them.  The  co- 
operation is  then  complete. 

The  Misses  Tomlinson,  however, 
do  not  confine  their  efforts  to  chil- 
dren. "The  Widow  Wiley"  and  "The 
Kidnapping  of  Ettie"  (Seeley)  show 
pictures  of  "grown-ups,"  most  clev- 
erly posed  and  admirably  conceived. 
Here  is  a  stage  on  which  are  grouped 
the  very  people  who  say  and  do  things 
within  the  covers  of  books.     Every 


detail  is  attended  tOf  and  no  trouble 
spared  towards  getting  the  desired  re- 
sult. The  Misses  Tomlinson  have  a 
wardrobe  which  is  now  a  most  com- 
prehensive affair,  including  all  sorts 
and  sizes  of  gowns,  hats,  etc.,  for  the 
proper  equipment  of  models. 

No  difficulty  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction and  realization  of  their  pic~ 
tures  seems  too  great  to  be  overcome. 
Some  very  beautiful  photographs  of 
cottage  interiors  have  been  taken  in 
so  small  a  room  that  any  result  at  all 
seemed  an  impossibiUty.  Miss  Tom- 
linson tells  me  how  the  cottagers 
help  in  every  particular  turning  their 
furniture  topsy-turvy  in  order  to  allow 
room  to  the  camera.  Once,  also,  a 
most  picturesque  outer  back-doorway 
had  to  be  given  up  because  of  a  high 
heap  of  earth  lying  near,  which  pre- 
vented the  photographer  from  getting 
the  doorway  into  the  camera  in  any 
kind  of  way.  Next  day  the  cottagers 
sent  word — ^the  doorway  could  now 
be  taken.  They  had  removed  the  heap 
that  morning. 

In  other  and  more  serious  ways^ 
the  Misses  Tomlinson  remove  ob- 
stacles which  seem  to  the  surprised 
onlooker  "absolutely  insurmountable. 
They  have  no  studio  as  yet,  and  take 
a  large  number  of  photographs  in 
their  own  bedroom,  a  small  one,  but 
very  well  lighted.  For  an  access  of 
picturesqueness  in  their  own  garden 
and  the  surrounding  country,  they 
have  to  pay  in  a  decrease  of  house- 
hold equipment.  Their  dark  room  has 
to  be  formed  in  the  back  kitchen  at 
night,  and  the  resources  of  one  water 
tap  are  responsible  for  the  clear  per- 
fection of  every  negative  and  every 
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print.  Any  girls  who  know  the  diffi- 
culties of  developing  must  understand 
what  talents  go  to  the  making  of 
beautiful  pictures  under  these  condi- 
tions. The  Misses  Tomlinson  have 
triumphed  right  along  the  line,  but 
contemplate  a  properly  fitted  studio 
to  be  built  near  by  where  they  may 
work  with  less  trouble  to  themselves. 
It  does  not  do  to  explain  how,  with 
no  training  in  photography,  the 
Misses  Tomlinson  have  brought  the 
composition  of  photographs  to  a  fine 
art.  They  gave  no  inklings  of  the 
patience  and  ingenuity  entailed  in 
their  making  of  pictures,  and  I  could 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  all  these 
recent  and  beautiful  productions  of 
theirs — ^in  this  age  of  new  improve- 
ments occurring  almost  daily  in  every 
photographic  contrivance — have  been 


taken  with  one  camera.  There  are 
other  details  to  their  work  beside  the 
purely  mechanical — playing  with  a 
baby  for  an  hour  or  more  in  order  to 
get  it  into  the  mood  for  being  photo- 
graphed; working  long  with  grown- 
up people  in  order  to  escape  the  self- 
conscious  expression  so  fatal  to  a  pic- 
ture ;  training  six  different  children  to 
six  different  attitudes,  and  so  on; 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  exigencies 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  illustrative 
photographer. 

The  two  sisters  work  always  to- 
gether, but  in  this  way.  Each  has  her 
own  idea  of  what  the  picture  should 
be  and  takes  her  photograph  accord- 
ingly. Two  proofs  are  sent  to  the 
publisher  to  choose  from,  with  the 
pleasant  result  that  "honors  are  easy," 


THE  PORTRAIT  AND  THE  STUDIO. 


Under  the  above  caption  Mr.  H. 
Snowden  Ward,  editor  of  The  Photo- 
gram,  has  been  writing  in  that  maga- 
zine a  series  of  articles  or  interviews 
with  professional  photographers, 
each  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, with  a  view,  we  suppose,  to  show 
the  results  of  the  different  methods 
of  treatment,  and  to  arrive,  as  far  as 
possible,  at  the  motives  underlying 
the  various  methods. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  this  coun- 
try he  interviewed  and  was  photo- 
graphed by  several  of  our  best  known 
men,  including  B.  J.  Falk  and  Pirie 
Macdonald,  and  as  the  observations 
of  the  latter  on  his  own  method  are 
those  of  one  who  has  met  with  a  large 


measure  of  success,  they  are  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  our  repro- 
ducing them. 

He  says:  "During  all  the  time  I 
have  known  you  I  have  considered 
that  the  key  to  your  character  was 
'quiz.'  I  note  that  you  listen  to  any 
story  or  statement  that  may  be  going, 
and  when  the  speaker  has  finished, 
you  look  up  at  him  to  judge  from  his 
face  whether  he  has  been  telling  you 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth.  To 
obtain  this  expression,  I  had  to  make 
several  exposures  which  I  knew 
would  not  satisfy  me.  I  had  to  get 
you  interested  in  my  work  and  in  my 
talk,  and  forgetful  of  yourself.  There- 
fore, while  studying  your  fact,  mak- 
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ing  three  or  four  different  arrange- 
ments and  making  exposures  of  them, 
I  was  all  the  time  working  toward 
what  I  wanted.  I  know  that  with 
most  sitters  an  expression  requires 
time  to  grow,  and  that  if  it  is  a  nat- 
ural expression  there  must  be  pauses 
in  the  growth ;  therefore  during  each 
posing,  I  talked  to  you  (and  this  is 
my  method  with  almost  all  sitters), 
but  the  moment  I  felt  that  your  inter- 
est was  flagging  or  your  expression 
liable  to  be  strained  in  the  least,  I 
made  an  exposure  and  changed  the 
plateholder,  which  broke  the  chain  of 
conversation  but  which  left  you  on  the 
way  toward  the  expression  that  I 
wanted.  I  usually  begin  with  posi- 
tions and  lightings  which  are  quite 
satisfactory,  and  in  my  experience  the 
proper  expression  and  the  best  light- 
ing and  pose  to  embody  that  express- 
ion almost  invariably  come  together. 
They  are  seldom  good  enough  before 


the  fifth  exposure,  and  very  seldom 
indeed  are  they  later  than  the  sev- 
enth. When  I  have  reached  the  good 
one  I  am  always  quite  sure  of  it,  so 
that  I  do  not  need  to  make  more  ex- 
posures. I  have  at  times  made  more 
than  seven  exposures  in  one  sitting* 
and  obtained  a  satisfactory  result,  but 
these  are  rare  cases.  Generally,  if  I 
have  made  seven  exposures  without 
being  satisfied,  I  make  some  excuse 
for  a  new  sitting.  By  this  method  I 
'waste'  many  hundreds  of  dollars' 
worth  of  plates  in  a  year,  and  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  making  my 
first  two  or  three  exposures  on  blank 
holders.  Theoretically,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  'dummy'  the  exposures 
during  which  the  expression  is  grow- 
ing, and  to  put  in  the  plate  only  when 
pose  and  expression  are  satisfactory'. 
I  do  not  know  why  this  scheme  will 
not  work,  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  make  it  do  so." 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH-TOWER, 

By  Watchman. 


A  contemporary  wonders  why 
background  painters  paint  their  sub- 
jects in  a  "blurred"  way  instead  of 
making  the  objects  composing  them 
definite  and  distinct,  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  background  employed 
by  professional  portraitists.  Surely 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
portrait  is  the  object  on  which  the  eye 
is  intended  to  rest  and  the  less  defi- 
nite and  distinct  its  surroundings  the 
more  likely  will  it  be  to  do  so.  If  the 
portrait  photographer  must  have  a 


scenic  background,  indication  and 
suggestion  will  always  be  more  satis- 
factory than  definition  and  distinct- 
ness. 

The  same  contemporary  is  taken  to 
task  by  a  correspondent  for  speaking 
of  "kodaks  and  cameras"  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  the  terms 
are  synonymous ;  and  instead  of  tell- 
ing him  the  difference  the  writer  says : 
"We  think  you  are  hunting  trouble, 
or  else  trying  to  give  us  some."  It 
should  be  kno\\Ti  that  while  all  kodaks 
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are  cameras,  all  cameras  are  not  ko* 
daks,  only  those  made  by  the  East- 
man companies  under  one  or  other  of 
the  various  names  by  which  they  have 
been  or  are  now  known  are  entitled  to 
that  much  advertised  name. 


« 


How  often  are  mountains  made  out 
of  mole  hills.  A  writer  in  a  contem- 
porary, writing  on  "little  things,"  has 
such  a  poor  opinion  of  the  abilities  of 
the  amateur  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  does  not  "measure  other  people's 
corn  by  his  own  bushel."  Speaking  of 
exposure,  he  says:  "Various  devices 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
gliding  one  in  making  the  proper  ex- 
posure. They  are  generally  imprac- 
ticable and  of  little  value  to  the  ama- 
teur. So  many  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  trying  to  follow 
an  exposure  meter  or  table  that  one 
is  apt  to  become  hopelessly  bewil- 
dered." Surely  he  cannot  have  seen 
either  the  Wynne  or  the  Watkins 
rneter.  I  am  using  the  former  and 
its  use  involves  only  two  operations, 
each  simple  enough  for  the  proverbial 
child,  for  the  finding  of  an  exposure 
that  shall  be  practically  correct  with- 
in the  latitude  of  any  plate. 

^^         ^^         ^^ 

Dr.  E.  H.  Cook,  who  says  he  has 
something  to  do  with  education  in 
Bristol  (England),  had  better  learn  a 
little  more  before  he  begins  to  teach, 
at  least  in  the  history  of  photography. 
At  a  recent  opening  of  a  kodak  exhi- 
bition in  that  citv  he  delivered  the 
opening  address,  in  which  he  said  that 
one  of  the  first  to  secure  light  pic- 
tures    was     a      Bristolian     named 


Humphry  Davy,  but  his  pictures  rap- 
idly faded  away  until  five  and  thirty 
years  after*  when  Daguerre  "found  a 
way  of  fixing  them,"  and  then  a  West 
of  Englander,  although  not  a  Bris- 
tolian, Talbot,  about  the  same  time 
brought  out  the  old  "Wet  Plate  Pro- 


cess. 


99 


Never  to  have  heard  of  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  is  doubtless  more  my  fault 
than  his,  but  now  that  I  have  heard 
of  him  it  is  hardly  to  his  advantage. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  a  re- 
cent lecture  in  Philadelphia,  referring 
to  the  employment  of  lantern  illustra- 
tions, "The  popular  lecturer  of  to-day 
is  of  degenerate  descent,  and  third 
rate  intelligence,  who  aids  himself 
with  lantern  slides.  It  is  not  worth 
listening  to  a  lecture  by  a  man  who 
cannot  make  his  personality  felt." 
Just  what  the  Doctor  means  by  mak- 
ing his  personality  felt,  and  what  the 
lantern  slide  has  to  do  with  prevent- 
ing it,  I  do  not  know.  One  thing  I 
do  know,  however,  and  it 'is  that  if 
the  Doctor  had  been  able  to  do  as  well 
without  slides  as  some  that  I  have 
heard  with  them,  he  would  be  far  bet- 
ter known  than  he  is.  The  silly  state- 
ment reminds  me  of  an  incident  that 
occurred  long,  long  ago,  and  at  a 
time  when  there  was  more  excuse  for 
the  kind  of  ignorance  which  it  implies. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh,  I  was 
speaking  in  favor  of  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  fixed  screen  for  lantern 
lectures,  just  then  beginning  to  be 
recognized,  when  the  then  recently 
appointed  Director  of  the  Museum 
of      Science     and      Art,      Professor 
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Archer,  with  as  little  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  the  lantern  as  a 
means  of  illustration  as  apparently 
our  Doctor  Weir  Mitchell,  objected 
to  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  ground 
that  the  lantern  was  only  a  toy  for 
the  amusement  of  children.  Others 
of  the  Fellows,  however,  knew  better, 
and  the  screen  wias  erected  and  has 
been  in  more  or  less  constant  use 
ever  since.  But  the  gist  of  the  story 
lies  in  the  fact  that  within  less  than 
three  years  of  the  meeting  mentioned, 
and  when  the  great  lecture  hall  of  the 
museum  was  being  furnished,  the 
same  director  employed  me  to  plan  a 


lantern  arrangement  under  the  slop- 
ing gallery,  and  shortly  after  I  had 
the  honor  to  deliver  the  first  lecture  in 
that  magnificent  lecture  room,  the 
subject  being  "The  Great  Pyramid, 
with  Lantern  Illustrations."  The 
time  is  easily  fixed  because  each  of 
the  Edinburgh  big  wigs  who  had  re- 
cently returned  from  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  wore  on  his  head  or 
carried  in  his  hand  the  fez  that 
seemed  to  have  been  the  right  thing 
to  get  while  in  Egypt.  Will  our  Doc- 
tor Mitchell  be  as  able  and  as  honest 
— ^will  he  see  and  confess  his  error  as 
did  Professor  Archer? 


THE  COLLOTYPE  PROCESS  FOR  POSTCARDS, 


What  is  collotype?  Not  one  out  of 
every  hundred  professional  photog- 
raphers in  America  could  tell,  and  yet, 
if  properly  understood  and  wrought 
it  would  be  one  of  the,  to  them,  most 
useful  of  all  the  side  issues  of  photog- 
raphy. It  is  a  printing  method  by 
which  hundreds  of  beautiful  prints 
may  be  made  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
tens  by  any  other,  and  withall  so  sim- 
ple that  he  who  cannot  practise  it  has 
mistaken  his  calling  and  should  turn 
his  attention  to  the  sawing  of  wood 
and  the  drawing  of  water. 

In  the  hope  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  some  who  have  never  thought 
of  ii,  we  extract  the  following  from 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
and  although  it  is  mainly  directed  to 
the  production  of  the  popular  post- 
card picture,  advertising  and  other 
uses  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
energetic  photographer. 


The  picture  post-card  boom,  al- 
though perhaps  not  quite  so  pro- 
nounced as  at  first,  shows  no  real 
signs  of  abatement.  Those  photog- 
raphers who  seized  their  opportunity 
to  create  a  fresh  trade,  as  a  welcome 
diversion  for  the  slack  season,  are 
still  reaping  a  satisfactory  recom- 
pense. It  is,  however,  rather  surpris- 
ing that  so  few  workers  have  seen  fit 
to  adopt  the  collotype  process  as  a 
means  of  reproduction,  preferring  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  when  doing  the 
work  themselves,  to  print  in  bromide. 
It  can  hardly  be  known  how  really 
simple  in  operation  and  sure  in  re- 
sult the  collotype  process  proves  it- 
self once  a  few  leading  principles  have 
been  grasped.  A  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
those  who  are  already  engaged  in  the 
production  of  photographic  postcards 
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or    who    contemplate     undertaking 
them. 

It  is  a  settled  conviction  with  many 
that  an  expensive  press  is  necessary. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  An  or- 
dinary letter-copying  press  will  do 
very  good  work,  several  patterns  of 
printing-presses  may  be  readily  adapt- 
«d,  while  an  excellent  collotype  press, 
taking  a  iox7j4»  niay  be  obtained  for 
about  seven  guineas  ($35).  The  drying 
oven  for  the  plates,  although  a  great 
advantage,  is  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable ;  a  very  good  substitute  may 
be  quickly  made  with  a  suitably  per- 
forated wooden  box,  provided  with  a 
metal  shelf  for  the  sand-bath,  prop- 
erly levelled  ledges  for  the  plates,  and 
a  couple  of  long  atmospheric  gas 
burners  connected  with  a  rubber  tube 
for  heating.  The  box  is  open  at  the 
top,  and  covered  during  use  with  a 
canvas  lid  to  allow  of  free  ventilation. 
The  preparation  of  the  glass  plates 
presents  little  difficulty  to  a  careful 
worker.  Glasses  of  suitable  size  are 
obtainable  of  any  dealer  in  photo- 
mechanical goods.  It  is  advisable  at 
first  to  buy  them  ready  ground ;  when 
a  little  experience  has  been  gained 
they  may  be  ground  as  wanted  by 
placing  the  finest  emery  powder  be- 
tween the  glasses,  well  wetting  with 
water,  and  rubbing  them  over  each 
other  till  both  are  sufficiently  ground 
thev  are  then  well  washed  and  dried. 
Before  they  can  be  sensitized  a  sub- 
stratum must  be  applied  to  the  glass. 

A  good  formula  is  as  follows : — ^Al- 
bumen, 5  oz. ;  potassium  silicate,  2 
oz. ;  water,  5  oz.  This  should  be  well 
mixed  and  filtered,  and  poured  over 
the  plate  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 


varnish.  The  latter  is  then  placed  in 
a  rack  to  dry ;  when  dry  it  is  rinsed 
under  the  tap  and  again  dried.  A  suit- 
able formula  for  sensitizing  is  Creutz 
middle  hard  gelatine,  i  oz. ;  potassium 
bichromate,  50  grs. ;  ammonia  bichro- 
mate, 30  grs.;  chrome  alum,  i  gr. ; 
water,  10  oz.  The  water  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  gelatine  being 
place  in  one  and  the  bichromates  and 
chrome  alum  in  the  other.  As  soon 
as  the  gelatine  has  absorbed  the  water 
it  is  melted  by  a  gentle  heat  and  the 
bichromate  solution  added  gradually, 
stirring  well.  The  solution  is  then 
filtered  throught  swansdown,  calico, 
or  wash-leather  before  it  has  time  to 
get  cool.  For  this  purpose  a  filter 
pump  or  similar  device  is  very  useful. 
When  filtered  the  solution  is  ready 
for  application  to  the  plates,  which 
should  be  first  warmed.  The  liquid  is 
poured  on  similarly  to  a  varnish,  help- 
ing it  where  desirable  with  a  clean 
glass  rod.  It  is  now  placed  to  dry  on 
a  perfectly  level  shelf  or  slab  in  the 
drying  oven  for  about  two  hours,  the 
most  suitable  temperature  being 
about  120  degrees  Fahr.  Draughts 
and  vibration  should  be  carefullv 
avoided  during  the  drying.  The  plates 
should  dry  evenly,  absolutely  free 
from  streaks,  and  with  a  dull  matt 
surface.  They  are  then  ready  for  ex- 
posure. A  printing  frame  with  wedges 
or  screws  is  preferable,  but  for  post- 
card work  not  absolutely  necessary 
so  long  as  close  pressure  and  contact 
can  be  ensured.  The  most  suitable 
negative  is  one  that  is  soft,  with  am- 
ple gradation  and  detail ;  hard  nega- 
tives are  quite  useless  if  the  best  re- 
sults are  desired.    The  edges  of  the 
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negative  are  masked  by  gumming  on 
narrow  strips  of  tinfoil  to  the  desired 
shape.  Printing  is  judged  by  looking 
at  the  back  of  the  plate;  a  faint  brown 
image  is  visible,  and  detail  should  be 
perceptible  in  the  high  lights.  Those 
who  prefer  it  may  work  with  an  ac- 
tinometer  after  one  or  two  prelimin- 
ary experiments.  Development  is  ef- 
fected by  washing  with  cold  water  un- 
til the  bichromate  is  completely  re- 
moved; this  will  take  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours.  The  image 
will  be  invisible,  but  will  perhaps  show 
a  slight  amount  of  relief.  The  plate 
is  then  stood  up  to  dry.  Before  it 
can  be  printed  from  it  must  be  treated 
with  what  is  known  as  "the  etch/'  a 
solution  intended  to  be  thoroughly 
damp  and  keep  it  in  a  moist  condi- 
tion. The  term  is  a  misnomer,  for  no 
actual  etching  takes  place.  A  good 
formula  for  this  is  water,  10  oz. ;  glyc- 
erine, 15  oz. ;  sodium  chloride,  25  grs. 
The  plate  is  levelled  and  the  solution 
poured  over,  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  three 
hours,  according  to  the  hardness  or 
softness  of  the  plate,  a  factor  which 
naturally  depends  on  the  exposure 
given.  An  over-exposed  plate  will 
need  to  remain  longer  under  the  so- 
lution than  a  normally  exposed  one. 
It  is  better  to  give,  say,  half  an  hour 
first,  then  to  wipe  off  the  solution  with 
a  sponge,  and  gently  dry  the  plate 
with  a  clean  rag.  The  plate  can  now 
be  placed  in  the  press,  inked,  and  an 
impression  pulled,  when,  if  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  ink  may  be  removed  with 
turpentine  and  a  further  etch  given. 

An  ink  slab,  a  small  quantity  of 
thick  collotype  ink,  a  fine  nap  roller. 


and  a  composition  or  gelatine  roller 
are  now  required.  For  the  ink  slab  an 
old  lithographic  stone  may  be  used, 
on  which  the  thick  ink  is  to  be  worked 
up  with  a  little  collotype  varnish  and  a 
palette  knife.  The  ink  should  be  used 
as  stiff  as  possible,  and  is  applied  to 
the  plate  with  a  nap  roller,  a  fair 
amount  of  pressure  being  used  and 
the  work  being  done  rather  slowly 
until  the  plate  appears  black  all  over. 
The  latter  is  now  rolled  with  the  com- 
position roller,  more  rapidly  and  with 
less  pressure.  This  will  clean  the  pic- 
ture up  a  good  deal,  and  several 
proofs  can  now  be  taken,  when  it  will 
be  seen  whether  the  plate  requires  re- 
etching  or  other  treatment.  The  mar- 
gins may  be  cleaned,  if  necessary, 
with  a  strong  solution  of  hypo  or  by 
masking  the  edges  with  strips  of  oiled 
paper.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
plate  is  well  cleaned  at  the  back  be- 
fore placing  in  the  press,  as  the  slight- 
est grit  or  inequality  will  cause  it  to 
crack  under  pressure.  It  must  be  ac- 
curately levelled,  and  laid  on  about 
half  a  dozen  sheets  of  thick  blotting- 
paper  as  a  bedding.  Perhaps  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  collo- 
type process  is  by  no  means  so  diffi- 
cult as  many  imagine.  With  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  various  excellent  and  in- 
expensive manuals  on  the  subject  now 
obtainable  it  should  be  quite  possible 
to  master  the  initial  difficulties  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  perseverance,  in 
a  very  short  time.  There  are,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  one  or  two  even  sim- 
pier  modifications  of  collotype,  in 
which  the  necessity  for  a  glass  plate 
is  done  away  with ;  these  are  peculiar- 
ly adapted  for  postcard  work,  where 
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very  large  numbers  of  prints  from  one 
negative  are  not  desired.  The  pho- 
tographic worker  who  makes  a 
chronic  complaint  of  "bad  business" 
is  strongly  urged  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  many  possibilities    of   collotype, 


not  only  for  postcard  work,  but  for 
the  numerous  other  purposes  which 
will  readily  suggest  themselves,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  rapid  comple- 
tion of  orders  in  dull  weather. 


NOTES. 


Testing  Silver  Prints  for  Per- 
manence.— Photography  in  its  April 
i6th  number,  reproduces  Dr.  Leo 
Baekeland's  method  of  testing  silver 
prints  for  permanence,  described  at 
the  Berlin  International  Convention 
without  comment,  although  it  must 
have  kno)^in  that  the  method,  or  at 
least  the  suggestion  to  employ  it,  was 
as  old  almost,  as  photography  itself. 
When  first  suggested,  probably  in  the 
early  fifties,  it  created  a  smile,  nor  has 
it  done  much  more  to  those  who  have 
tried  it  from  then  till  now.  Few  silver 
prints  could  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  ammonium  sulphide  without  being 
more  or  less  affected.  We  have  never 
found  one.  but  we  know  that  prints 
from  a  batch  in  some  that  when  so  ex- 
posed altered  considerably  have,  in  an 
album,  remained  practically  un- 
changed for  about  thirty  years.  His 
test,  in  its  simplest  form  was  as  fol- 
lows :  A  round  glass  jar  was  arranged 
which  could  be  closed  at  the  top  by 
means  of  a  glass  plate.  All  the  prints 
which  had  to  be  examined  and  com- 
pared were  cut  in  halves ;  one  of  the 
halves  was  put  aside  for  future  com- 
parison, and  the  other  was  placed  ver- 
tically against  the  wall  of  the  glass 
vessel  with  the  picture  side  facing  the 
center.    All  the  prints  should  be  un- 


der the  same  condition  of  finish,  either 
,  all  unmounted,  or  if  mounted  the 
same  kind  of  mounting  paper  should 
be  used.  In  the  centre  of  the  glass 
vessel  he  put  a  porcelain  cup  contain- 
ing some  ammonium  sulphide.  Then, 
after  covering  the  top  of  the  vessel, 
everything  was  left  in  this  condition 
for  two  hours. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  prints 
were  compared  with  each  other  and 
with  the  halves  kept  aside,  the  ob- 
served changes  giving,  according  to 
Dr.  Baekeland,  a  reliable  indication 
of  the  relative  permanency  of  the  dif- 
ferent prints. 

Timing  Pinhole  Exposures  by 
THE  Wynne  Meter. — An  esteemed 
and  thoroughly  reliable  correspond- 
ent sends  us  a  print,  perfectly  exposed 
and  with  sufficient  detail  or  definition 
even  for  record  work;  accompanied 
by  the  following  two  methods  by 
either  of  which  equally  perfect  expos- 
ure may  be  ascertained. 

"Set  the  needle  hole  (No.  12  needle) 
at  five  inches  from  the  plate,  and  give 
sixteen  times  the  'actinometer  time,' 
the  time  taken  to  darken  the  test  pa- 
per of  the  Wynne  Meter  to  the  stand- 
ard shade."  Or  "use  f-45  and  read 
the  exposure  in  minutes  instead  of 
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iseconds,  and  should  the  light  be  such 
ias  to  require  minutes  to  color  the 
sensitive  paper  to  the  test  shade  read 
hours  for  minutes."  The  former  is 
the  simpler,  but  both  will  be  found 
equally  correct. 

Since  writing  the  above  our  corre- 
spondent has  sent  another  print  prac- 
tically a  fac-simile  of  that  already 
mentioned,  but  taken  with  the  lens 
and  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
although  the  difference  is  very  slight 
it  is  sufficient  to  induce  all  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  shown  them  to  prefer 
that  by  the  pinhole. 

A  Plea  for  Time  Exposures. — 
The  well-known  photographer  F.  M. 
Sutcliffe,  in  the  course  of  an  article  in 
The  Amatuer  Photographer,  has 
the  following  sentence,  which  to  those 
who  can  take  it,  is  a  valuable  hint  as 
to  how  partly  at  least,  he  has  ascend- 
ed so  high  on  the  photographic  lad- 
der. The  article  is  professedly  a  reply 
to  a  letter  from  a  stranger  complain- 
ing of  want  of  success  in  his  attempts 
to  photograph  the  picturesque  in 
Scarborough,  work  in  which  Mr.  Sut- 
cliffe had  been  preeminently  success- 
ful. He  says:  "It  is  a  strange  fact, 
most  of  the  best  photographs  of  this 
coast  have  been  made  by  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  long  expos- 
ures which  wet  plates  wanted.  Many 
of  the  most  successful  amateurs  who 
come  here  year  after  year  are  old  wet- 
plate  men  who  never  forget  their  tri- 
pod. The  beginner  who  thinks  of 
coming  north  should  remember  this, 
that  a  tripod  is  of  far  more  use  than 
an  instantaneous  shutter.  I  must 
apologize  for  speaking  of  my  own 


work,  but  it  may  interest  some  to 
know  that  I  have  not  an  instantane- 
ous shutter  for  my  eight-inch  land- 
scape lens,  f-ii,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  wished  for  one !  for 
my  rapid  rectilinear,  f-8i  I  have  a 
Thornton-Pickard  blind-shutter,  but 
this  is  very  rarely  set  at  anythingbut 
'Time.' " 

The  Nernst  Lamp  for  the  Lan- 
tern.— ^We  have  often  envied  our 
friends  across  the  water  for  the  hun- 
dred and  one  appliances  that  are  with- 
in their  reach  but  that  we  cannot  get 
because  of  tariff  troubles.  Another 
case  in  point  is  a  recent  adaptation  of 
the  Nernst  lamp  to  the  lantern ;  one 
that  gives  a  splendid  light  with  the 
least  possible  trouble  and  at  a  come- 
at-able  price.  A  lamp  complete  in- 
cluding tray  ready  to  slide  into  the 
lantern,  and  that  with  I  ampere  and 
200  volts  gives  a  light  equal  to  230 
candles  for  under  five  dollars. 

Exposure. — The  following  words 
of  wisdom  occur  in  an  answer  to  a 
correspondent  in  Photography,  "If  one 
tenth  part  of  the  time  commonly  wast- 
ed in  attempts  to  modify  the  develop^ 
er  to  suit  faulty  exposures  were  de- 
voted to  learning  how  to  expose  cor- 
rectly, good  negatives  \^'K3uld  be  more 
common  than  they  are  now." 

The  Union  of  the  Gramophone 
AND  THE  Cinematograph  has  at  last 
been  effected,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  paragraph  clipped  from  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography: 

The  Chronophone. — At  the  Grand 
Theatre,  Fulhom,  on  Thursday  last 
(April  14th),  a  private  demonstration 
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of  speaking  animated  pictures — 
known  as  "the  Chronophone" — ^was 
given  before  a  full  house,  and  a  very 
favorable  verdict  indeed  was  passed 
by  those  present  on  this  latest  com- 
bination of  the  phonograph  and  the 
cinematograph.  The  Chronophone 
is  the  English  edition  of  the  Gau- 
mont-Messter  patents  already  consid- 
erably exploited  in  Germany  under 
the  title  of  "the  Biophotophone,"  and 
the  secret  of  its  success  seems  to  lie  in 
the  perfect  S3mchronization  between 
the  talking  and  projecting  machines. 
This  appears  to  be  perfect,  and  is,  we 
are  told,  effected  by  electrical  means. 
Every  tone  synchronizes  with  its  cor- 
responding movement  on  the  screen 
in  a  manner  that  appears  at  first  un- 
canny, but  opens  up  endless  possibili- 
ties in  the  way  of  production  of  not 
only  single  scenes,  but  entire  plays. 
The  programme  presented  by  the 
Chronophone  on  the  present  occa- 
sion included  many  realistic  scenes. 
One  incident  was  the  drilling  of  a 
number  of  soldiers,  the  words  of  com- 
mand ringing  out  and  being  immedi- 
ately acted  upon  by  the  soldiers.  A 
spng  from  Lohengrin  formed  another 
item,  and  a  laughing,  jostling  crowd 
at  a  race-course,  a  xylophone  trio,  and 
a  comic  coon  song  were  other  suc- 
cessful pictures.  Given  a  really  good 
phonograph,  or  gramaphone,  of  suffi- 
cient timbre  to  aid  the  illusion,  and 
the  best  films  obtainable  of  the  sub- 
jects portrayed,  a  successful  future 
may  be  predicted  for  the  invention. 

Negatives  on  Bromide  Paper. — 
Enlarged  negatives  from  small  ones 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  favor 


and  therefore  we  gladly  extract  the 
following  from  The  Barnet  Photo- 
graphic Record,  a  journal  issued  by  the 
makers  of  a  favorite  paper  in  Eng- 
land but  not  the  less  reliable  for  that. 
"We  have  recently  been  making  some 
carbon  prints  at  our  works  from  large 
negatives,  which,  instead  of  being 
made  on  glass,  wiere  on  Barnet 
smooth  bromide  paper,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  so  satisfactory  that  it 
is  well  to  put  them  on  record  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  The  transparen- 
cies were  made  by  the  carbon  process, 
and  from  these  the  enlargements  on 
the  bromide  paper  were  made  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  negatives  so  ob- 
tained may  be  printed  just  as  they  are 
or  they  may  be  waxed.  If  the  paper 
negatives  are  printed  without  being 
waxed  they  will  be  found  to  require 
three  times  as  much  exposure  as 
would  a  glass  negative  of  equal  densi- 
ty. This  exposure  is  reduced  to  about 
a  third  by  the  use  of  Barnet  waxing 
solution  or  some  such  medium.  There 
is  no  trouble  whatever  with  the  grain 
of  the  paper,  and  the  back  surface  of 
the  paper  negative  is  an  excellent  one 
for  working  upon  with  a  stump  or 
pencil.  For  those  to  whom  the  length 
of  time  taken  to  print  is  little  or  no 
drawback,  and  this  should  include  the 
great  majority  of  amateurs  who  re- 
quire as  a  rule  only  one  or  two  first- 
rate  prints  from  a  negative  rather 
than  a  great  many»  this  use  of  bro- 
mide paper  will  be  found  both  conve- 
nient and  economical.  The  negatives 
are  stored  more  easily  than  glass 
ones,  are  free  from  risk  of  breakage, 
and  are  light  and  handy."  We  have 
used  the  Rotograph  negative  paper 
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with  perfect  success,  although  almost 
any  good  thin  bromide  paper  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  very  well. 

Itensification  Without  Metal- 
lic Salts. — Mr.  J.  S.  Teape,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  L.  and 
P.P.  A.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Inten- 
sification Without  Metallic  Salts,"  and 
claimed  that  better  results  can  be  ob- 
tained than  when  either  mercury  (the 
most  universally  used)  or  uranium 
were  used.  Neither  method  was  un- 
der control,  or  reasonably  permanent, 
although  Mr.  Haddon,  at  the  previous 
meeting,  had  shown  how  the  mercuri- 
al method  could  be  made  more  perma- 
nent. Mr.  Teape  gave  two  alternative 
methods — one  in  which  the  image  is 
chlorized,  washed,  and  redeveloped; 
in  the  other  it  is  bromized,  washed, 
and  redeveloped,  the  former  being 
suitable  where  only  a  Httle  increase  of 
intensity  is  required,  the  latter  where 
a  greater.  There  is  no  risk  of  stains, 
and  the  permanency  is  undoubted. 
Elaborate  experiments  were  detailed, 
and  careful  comparative  results 
shown.  The  formula  for  chlorizing 
the  image  is :  Potass  bichromate,  5 
grains ;  potass  chloride,  10 grains;  hy- 
drochloric acid,  4  minims;  water,  i 
ounce.  For  bromizing:  Potass  bi- 
chromate, 5  grains;  potass  bromide, 
10  grains:  hydrochloric  acid,  4  min- 
ims; water,  i  ounce.  The  negative 
may  be  soaked  in  water,  or  may  be 
put  into  the  solutions  dry.  Allow  to 
remain  in  the  solution  a  little  time 
after  the  image  is  bleached  right 
through,  then  wash  for  (say)  half  an 
hour,  then  redevelop  with  ally  formu- 
la in  general  use.    With  a  chlorized 


image  adurol  does  not  give  so  much 
increase  of  density  as  with  a  bromized 
image ;  with  metol  little  difference  can 
be  detected;  pyro-sodai  pyro-ammo- 
nia,  pyro-metol,  all  give  great  increase 
of  density.  Exposure  to  light  before 
redevelopment  accelerates  the  opera- 
tion, but  does  not  otherwise  effect  the 
final  result.  Temperature  also  plays 
its  part ;  if  below  60  deg.  F.  the  action 
is  slow,  above  60  deg.  it  is  much 
quicker.  The  above  redevelopers  give 
the  image  a  brownish  color,  a  color 
that  helps  in  giving  printing  density ; 
with  hydroquinone  the  image  is  black, 
but  the  visual  density  is  greater.  To 
intensify  the  delicate  tones  only,  soak 
the  plate  in  water,  then  slightly  chlor- 
ize  the  surface  of  film,  wash,  and  re- 
develop. A  second  set  of  experiments 
went  to  show  that  excess  of  sulphite 
in  the  developer  should  be  avoided, 
its  action  being  to  dissolve  some  of 
the  silver,  but  more  especially  in  the 
chlorized  films.  By  a  slight  variation 
the  above  methods  mav  be  used  for 
reducing  intensity.  The  image  is 
chlorized,  then  wash  and  redevelop  a 
little  further  than  the  density  ultimate- 
ly required,  rinse,  and  immerse  in 
hypo  bath.  By  this  means  you  de- 
crease the  density  of  the  dense  por- 
tions and  increase  that  of  the  delicate 
ones,  and  the  specimens  shown  by 
Mr.  Teape  amply  bore  out  his  con- 
tention. Mr.  Somerville  could  fully 
corroborate  Mr.  Teape's  statements, 
but  preferred  to  bleach  in  cupric  bro- 
mide. 

Blue  Transparencies  whether  for 
three  color  work  or  window  decora- 
tion, according  to  the  Moniteur  de  la 
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Photograpkie,  are  rarely  as  good  as 
they  should  be,  and  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  a  means  of  getting  them  at 
their  best.  A  silver  positive  is  first 
made,  best  on  a  lantern  plate,  and  this 
having  been  well  washed  after  devel- 
opment, is  immersed,  while  the  opera- 
tor is  still  in  the  dark-room,  in  a  fresh- 
ly-made I  to  10  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide.  In  a  minute  or  so  the 
image  will  be  completely  bleached  out 
or  obliterated  by  the  conversion  of  the 


metallic  silver  into  silver  ferrocyan- 
ide.  Another  thorough  washing  is 
now  required,  then  immersion  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  i  to  20  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  Washing,  fixation  in 
an  ordinary  hypo  bath,  and  a  final 
washing,  are  now  necessary.  A  point 
of  considerable  importance  in  making 
blue  transparencies  is  that  the  original 
silver  image  should  be  bright  and  ab- 
solutely free  from  all  traces  of  fog  or 
surface  deposit. 


PYROGRAPHY  OR  WOOD  BURHING. 
'   V — Ornamental  Placques. 
By  F.  W.  Gaenslv. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  are 
two  very  pretty  placques,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  very  desirable  for  pyro- 
graphy. 

No:  I  is  a  Venetian  water  scene, 
which  may  be  enlarged  to  any  size  by 
the  squaring  process  as  explained  in 
last  month's  lesson. 

Procure  a  circular  placue  and  mark 
off  a  border  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Enlarge  the  design  upon  the 
placque  extending  the  tower  into  the 
border  space.  Then  sketch  a  continu- 
ous design  of  not  very  large  propor- 
tions in  the  border  space,  and  proceed 
to  the  burning.  With  a  moderately 
heated  pen  burn  the  outHnes  of  the 
building  in  the  foreground.  These 
lines  should  be  sharp  and  rather  dark 
in  order  to  avoid  having  the  sky  ap- 
pear as  though  resting  on  the  house- 
top. In  fact  all  the  burning  on  this 
part  of  the  picture  should  be  strong, 


especially  on  the  sides  of  the  tower 
and  where  the  open  windows  seem  to 
disclose  the  blackness  of  space  within. 
The  dome  should  be  gradually  shaded 
to  produce  the  round,  ball-like  ap- 
pearance.   The  vine  on  the  roof  of  the 
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building  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
jagged  lines  of  irregular  shape  burned 
with  the  extreme  point  of  the  pen. 
The  distant  buildings  are  very  deli- 
cately burned  and  the  detail  work 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
or  the  effect  of  distance  will  be  lost. 
In  burning  the  reflections  in  the  water 
great  difficulty  will  be  met  with  if  the 
scholar  does  not  possess  a  gas  burn- 
ing apparatus  for  so  little  heat  is  re- 
quired in  this  part  of  the  work  that 
would  be  very  difficult  to  produce  the 
proper  effect  with  any  other  appara- 
tus. The  border  should  be  very  con- 
trastv  and  not  elaborate  in  order  that 
it  will  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
the  picture  itself.  Have  the  back- 
ground of  the  border  very  dark  and 
end  abruptly  at  the  inner  circle  which 
will  make  it  appear  as  a  separate 
frame  as  the  illustration  will  show. 

No.  2  is  an  excellent  subject  but 
great  care  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
proper  facial  expressions.    These  re- 


quire very  delicate  lines  and  shading 
also  a  very  small  amount  of  heat  and 
are  executed  with  the  extreme  point 
of  the  pen.  Do  not  allow  the  pen 
to  rest  upon  the  wood  for  any  length 
of  time  in  doing  this  part  of  the 
work  but  keep  it  in  constant  mo- 
tion or  the  wood  will  become 
scorched.  The  robes  are  burned  a 
very  dark  brown  except  in  places 
where  the  light  is  reflected  on  the 
folds.  Overlook  no  details  in  burning 
this  picture  especially  on  the  faces 
where  every  line  or  bit  of  shading  is 
necessary  to  give  the  proper  expres- 
sion which  is  the  principle  study  in 
this  picture.  An  excellent  example 
of  shading  for  rotund  effects  will  be 
seen  on  the  band  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  picture.  Note  the  metallic  effect 
of  the  hoops.  The  window  does  not 
appear  as  being  of  transparent  glass, 
thereby  relieving  the  scholar  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  producing  a  trans- 
parent effect. 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  New  South  Wales, 

By  W.  C.  Fischer. 


I. — The    Rationale    of    Mounting    and 

Framing. 
Photographs,  in  common  with  examples 
of  pictorial  art  generally,  are  mounted  and 
framed  for  the  following  reasons  among 
others:  (a)  That  they  may  be  supported 
and  held  flat  for  convenient  examination; 
(6)  that  they  may  be  preserved,  this  being 
the  sole  function  of  the  glazing  which  is  in 
all  other  respects  a  disadvantage;  (c)  that 
they  may  be  isolated  from  their  surround- 
ings, and  thus  saved  from  distracting  in- 
fluences; (d)  that  their  beauties  may  be  en- 
hanced; and  (0  that  their  defects  may  be 


minimised.  Now,  the  first  three  require- 
ments— support,  preservation,  and  isola- 
tion— might  be  filled  satisfactorily  by  al- 
most any  style  of  mounting  and  framing 
selected  at  random;  but  it  is  far  otherwise 
when  it  becomes  a  question  of  so  design- 
ing the  setting  of  the  picture  as  to  help  the 
impression  it  is  intended  to  convey.  The 
proper  application  of  the  principles  In- 
volved necessarily  assumes  the  power  to 
recognize  the  beauties  and  defects  of  our 
work.  In  fact,  in  this  matter  of  mounting, 
as  in  every  other  department  of  our  hobby, 
true  progress  seems  to  depend  on  our  abil- 
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ity  to  see  distinctly  why  our  work  is  good 
and  why  it  is  bad.  This  is  an  accomplish- 
ment which  may,  and  should  be,  sedulously 
cultivated  by  the  comparison  of  our  own 
work  with  that  of  other  and  especially  bet- 
ter workers,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the 
main  arguments  in  favor  of  b<:longing  to  a 
photographic  society. 

IL — Trimming  the  Print. 

A  necessary  and  .nost  important  antece- 
dent to  mounting  is  trimming,  unless  we 
use  **cut  out"  mounts,  which  themselves 
circumscribe  the  picturc.s.  It  is  seldom  thot 
a  composition  satisfactorily  nils  a  plate  in 
all  directions.  My  own  endeavor  is  to 
make  it  do  so  in  one  dirc:tton,  at  least 
(horizontally  or  vertically),  where  possi- 
ble, by  choosing  a  suitable  standpoint  for 
the  camera,  and  employing  a  lens  uf  proper 
focus,  and,  if  necessary,  ringing  the  chances 
on  these  two  factors  until  the  best  com- 
bination is  found.  Often  it  is  not  p-)ssible, 
and,  if  our  object  is  to  make  mlargemtnts, 
or  lantern  slides  in  the  camera,  it  is  unim- 
portant, provided  all  that  we  want  is  on  the 
plate.  For  in  these  two  cases  we  practic- 
ally trim  the  negative,  and  need  sacrifice 
little  or  nothing  of  ths  final  picture.  In 
all  other  cases  trimming  is  necessary,  n^^d 
I  am  afraid  the  art  of  trimming  does  not 
come  by  nature.  The  unregenerate  pho- 
tographer likes  to  get  as  much  out  of  his 
negative,  both  in  size  and  detail,  as  possi- 
ble. He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  pho- 
tographing 500  square  miles  of  country 
from  the  top  of  a  hill  with  stop  f-64,  and 
then  printing  on  the  glossiest  of  papers 
to  the  full  size  of  the  negative.  Of  course 
he  grows  out  of  these  idiosyncracies  in 
time,  and  sometimes  he  grows  a  little  too 
far  out  of  some  of  them!  There  are  sev- 
eral things  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  commencing  to  trim  a  print  We 
must  determine  what  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject or  the  dominant  interest  or  sentiment 
of  the  picture,  and  if  this  presents  difficul- 
ties, or  is  at  all  dubious,  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  our  composi- 
tion. We  must  decide  whether  the  hori- 
zon, which  is  not  necessarily  the  skyline, 


will  be  better  above  or  below  the  middle, 
for  very  seldom  should  it  be  exactly  or  ap- 
proximately midway  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  picture.  We  must  note  ob- 
jects which  compete  unduly  with  the  prin- 
cipal object  with  a  view  to  their  excision, 
and  we  must  look  for  lines  and  masses 
which  are  unbalanced,  or  which  carry  the 
eye  out  of  the  picture.  Having  discovered 
all  these  points,  good  or  bad,  we  may  be- 
gin to  experiment  as  to  the  best  way  of 
placing  the  principal  object  where  it  should 
be — namely,  near,  but  usually  not  at,  the 
centre,  of  correctly  locating  the  horizon, 
and  of  disposing  of  the  other  difliculties 
which  one  examination  of  the  print  has 
disclosed.  We  should  tentatively  cover  up 
the  portions  of  the  print  we  propose  to 
trim  away,  and  critically  examine  the  many 
possible  arrangements  before  actually  ap- 
plying the  knife.  For  the  purpose  of  thi& 
examination  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
old  device  of  two  L-shaped  cards  of  a  dark 
neutral  shade.  Let  us  realize  that  a  square 
inch  of  interest  is  far  better  than  a  square 
yard  of  dullness,  and  let  us  frankly  ac- 
knowledge that  every  photograph  we  make 
is  not  necessarily  a  champion,  and  that  in 
many  cases  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  job.  Having  decided  how 
the  print  should  be  trimmed,  we  proceed  to 
carefully  trim  it.  My  own  practice  is  to 
use  a  sharp  penknife,  a  pair  of  compasses, 
a  set-square,  and  a  metal-edged  wooden, 
straight-edge,  with  either  a  sheet  of  plate- 
glass  or  a  piece  of  cardboard  to  cut  on.. 
Probably  a  sheet  of  zinc  mounted  on  » 
board  by  means  of  countersunk  screws  is 
the  most  satisfactory  support  of  all.  An* 
oilstone  should  be  close  at  hand.  In  the 
case  of  large  prints  it  is  best  to  f\rst  mark 
the  boundaries  with  pencil  lines,  and  after- 
wards cut  just  inside  these.  The  base  of 
the  print  must,  of  course,  be  made  parallel 
to  the  ocean  horizon  or  any  distant  water- 
line  appearing  in  the  picture,  while  the 
sides  must  similarly  be  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  the  vertical  lines  of  any  build- 
ings which  are  included.  The  final  shape 
of  the  print  must  be  strictly  rectangular. 
Some    few    subjects    will    submit    to    be 
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trimmed  to  a  circular  or  elliptical  shape, 
but  landscapes,  at  any  rate,  which  are 
amenable  to  this  treatment  are  quite  ex- 
ceptional, and  usually  require  to  be  com- 
posed on  the  focusing-screen  with  this  end 
in  view. 

III. — Mounts  Past  and  Present. 
When   photography   became   a  popular 
hobby,  with  the  introduction  of  the  com- 
mercial gelatino-bromide  dry  plate  in  1878, 
practically  the  only  printing  method  avail- 
able was  the  silver  albumen  process,  and  in 
those  early  days  it  was  considered  the  cor- 
rect   thing    to    mount    these    purple-toned 
prints  on  pure  white  boards — possibly  with 
the  humane  intention  of  not.  putting  out  of 
countenance  the  pure  white  skies  for  which 
these  works  of  art  were  so  famous  1  These 
mounts  were  soon  improved  (?)  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  series  of  printed  lines,  usually 
in  bright  colors,  with  elegant  designs  at 
the   comers  which  made  it  hard  to  keep 
one's  attention    from    wandering    off   the 
photograph.      The    "openings"    of    these 
mounts    corresponded    with  the   standard 
sizes  of  plates,   it  being  regarded  as  the 
duty    of   every   honest   and   well-meaning 
photographer  to  use  the  whole  available 
surface  of  his  negatives,  as  a  practical  ap- 
plication presumably  of  the  motto,  "Waste 
not,  want  not."    I  believe  these  mounts  are 
still  to  be  obtained.    They  were  followed 
by  others,   either  white  or  more  or  less 
tastefully    tinted,  with    embossed    designs 
round  the  edges.     Next  came  the  "india- 
tint,  plate-sunk"  mount,  which,  in  many  re- 
spects,  was  a   great  improvement  on  its 
predecessors,  and  is   still  a   firm  favorite 
with  many.     As,  however,  a  photograph 
is  not  printed  from  a  copper  or  steel  plate 
in   a  press,  the  "plate-mark"   is   palpably 
fraudulent.     Still  more  recent  is  the  "slip- 
in"  mount,  which  is  extremely  convenient, 
■especially   for   lazy   people,    and    is   often 
tasteful  and  artistically  simple.  Unhappily, 
it  also,  of  necessity,  suffers  from  the  gene- 
ric defect  of  being  made  only  in  standard 
sizes.     On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  popular  varieties  of  ready-made 
mounts  are  excellent — to  avoid.     No  ar- 
rangement which  demands  that  the  print 


shall  be  made  to  fit  the  mount,  and  not 
vice  versa,  can  possibly  be  satisfactory  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances.  There  are  happily 
evidences,  however,  that  the  dealers  are 
coming  into  line  with  the  awakening  ar- 
tistic aspirations  of  their  clients,  and  there 
are  now  available  excellent  plain  mounts 
and  mounting  papers  in  useful  tints  upon 
which  prints  of  any  shape  may  be  placed, 
which  themselves  may  be  cut  to  any  shape, 
and  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken. 

IV. — The  Characteristic  of  a  Mount. 

The  great  truth  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
the  eye  is  easily  deceived,  that  the  sense 
of  sight  is  much  the  most  gullible  of  all 
our  five  senses,  and  that  it  can  be  readily 
made  to  imagine  things  which  do  not  exist, 
and  to  exaggerate  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences which  only  exist  in  part.    There  are 
many   experiments   which    illustrate    this, 
but  our  present  purpose  is  not  so  much 
with  the  fact  as  with  the  effect  of  optical 
illusions,  and  to  inquire  whether  we  as  pho- 
tographers can  turn  this  curious  physio- 
logical phenomenon  to  our  advantage.  Can 
we,  by  appropriate  mounting,  make  a  too 
dark  print  look  lighter,  or  a  too  light  print 
look  darker,  can  we  make  a  spotty  print 
look  less  spotty,  or  a  print  of  a  bad  color 
look  a  better  color,  can  we  draw  attention 
to  beauties  and  distract  attention  from  de- 
fects—^an  we,  in  a  word,  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  print  by  the  way  we  mount 
it?     To  all   these   questions     the    answer 
would  most  undoubtedly  be  "Yes."     The 
effect   of  a  mount  depends  among  other 
things  on  (a)  on  its  color,  (fr)  its  tone — 
lightness  or  darkness,  {c)  its  texture,  {d) 
its  size,   (f)   its  proportions,  and   (/)  the 
position  which  the  prmt  occupies  upon  it. 
It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  paper,  to  deal  fully  with  all  theit 
points,  though  all  merit  full  consideration. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  dismiss 
some  of  them  in  a  summary  manner. 

v.— The  Minor  Qualities  of  a  Mount. 

Regarding  the  texture  of  a  mount,  the 
simple  rule  is  that,  if  we  desire  to  draw 
attention  to  the  smoothness  of  our  print, 
we  must  place  it  on  a  somewhat  rough 
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mount,  and  vice  versa.  Extremely  rough 
mounts  are  seldom,  and  perfectly  smooth 
(that  is,  glossy)  mounts  are  practically 
never,  admissible,  but  a  large  picture  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  submit  to  a 
rougher  mount  than  a  small  one.  A  simi- 
lar avoidance  of  extremes  is  advisable  in 
reference  to  the  sise  of  mounts.  A  small 
picture  may  have  a  larger  mount  relatively 
than  a  large  picture.  In  fact,  a  large  print 
may  sometimes  with  advantage  be  framed 
"close  up" — that  is,  with  no  visible  mount, 
the  frame  in  this  case  being  usually  a  wide 
one,  and  fulfilling  the  double  function  01 
mount  and  frame.  Only  strong  pictures  of 
low  tone  seem  to  be  suitable  for  this  treat- 
ment. The  proportions  of  a  mount  should 
seldom  be  the  same  as  the  proportions  of 
the  print;  one  authority  says  they  should 
never  be  the  same.  That  is  to  say  that  a 
6x4  print  should  not  be  placed  on  a  12x8  or 
15x10  mount.  The  mount  should  usually 
be  longer  in  proportion  than  the  print, 
the  effect  being  to  make  the  print  look 
longer  than  it  really  is,  which  is  generally 
desirable.  A  horizontal  picture  will  bear 
a  longer  mount  than  a  vertical  picture  of 
equal  size.  Coming  now  to  the  position  of 
the  print  on  the  mount,  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  rule  admitting  of  no  exception  that  the 
print  must  be  placed  nearer  the  top  than 
the  bottom  of  the  mount.  The  ready-made 
mount  nearly  always  infringes  this  rule. 
One  able  writer  says  that  the  bottom  mar- 
gin should  be  at  least  three  or  four  times 
as  wide  as  the  top  margin,  but  this  rule 
appears  to  be  a  little  too  inflexible,  and  at 
any  rate  calls  for  modification  in  the  case 
of  large  prints.  The  practice  of  mounting 
an  upright  picture  nearest  the  top  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  mount  seems  to  be  hard 
to  defend  logically.  As.  however,  in  some 
instances  the  effect  is  undoubtedly  good, 
no  other  excuse  should  be  necessary  in 
these  cases.  Another  departure  from  the 
normal  which  often  succeeds  is  the  mount- 
ing of  a  horizontal  print  on  a  vertical 
mount.  In  this  case  the  print  must,  of 
course,  be  placed  high,  and  the  title  may 
well  find  a  place  on  the  vacant  space  below. 


VI. — The  Tone  of  a  ^Iount. 

The  tone — that  is,  the  relative  darkness 
or  lightness  of  the  mount — is  probably 
more  important  than  any  of  the  minor 
characteristics  which  have  thus  shortly 
been  disposed  of.  Like  all  the  others,  it  is 
a  fit  subject  for  experiment,  but  the  fol- 
lowing hints  may  serve  to  put  experiment- 
ers on  the  right  track.  Usually  a  picture 
made  up  of  light  tones  will  be  best  suited 
by  a  light  mount,  but  if  the  highest  lights 
lack  brilliance,  a  darker  mount  will  help. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  low-toned  print  usu- 
ally demands  a  dark  mount,  unless  the 
deepest  tones  (for  example,  the  back- 
ground to  a  portrait)  need  an  added  depth, 
in  which  case  a  lighter  mount  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  Pure  white  and  absolute 
black,  especially  the  latter,  are  seldom 
called  for  in  simple  mounts.  Often,  hovf- 
ever,  as  a  small  part  of  more  complex 
mounting  systems  they  are  indispensable. 

VII. — The  Color  of  the  Mount. 
It  is  in  the  realm  of  color  that  the  sight 
shows  itself  most  astonishingly  at  fault. 
Every  color  area  is  affected  more  or  less 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  other  color  areas. 
A  piece  of  white  or  grey  paper  placed  on 
a  larger  piece  of  a  bright  color  will  cease 
to  look  white  or  pure  grey,  and  will,  in- 
stead, take  on  more  or  less  strongly  a  tint 
complementary  to  the  color  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  In  mounting  a  photograph 
we  must  take  cognizance  of  this  fact,  and 
may  take  advantage  of  it.  We  may  take 
one  of  two  distinct  courses,  color-har- 
mony or  color-contrast,  or  we  may  to  some 
extent  combine  the  two.  If  we  adopt  the 
principle  of  color-harmony  we  mount  our 
print  upon  a  support  of  a  color  closely  re- 
lated to  the  dominant  tint  of  the  print — a 
brown  print  on  a  brown  mount,  or  a  blue 
print  on  a  blue  mount.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  decide  for  color-contrast,  we 
choose  for  our  mount  a  color  complemen- 
tary to  the  prevailing  lint  of  the  photo- 
graph— a  dark  red  mount  for  a  blue  print, 
or  a  green  mount  for  a  red  or  reddish 
print.  Color-harmony  is  easy,  produces 
quiet  and  restful  results,  and  should  inva- 
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riably  be  used  for  soft  and  delicate  prints. 
Color-contrast,  on   the  contrary,   while  it 
produces,   when   well   done,  very   striking 
and  beautiful  effects,  is  only  suitable  for 
pictures     which     are     themselves     strong 
enough  to  dominate  and  hold  the  interest, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  carry  out  success- 
fully.   The  trouble  often  seems  to  be  to  de- 
cide how  much  of  the  contrasting  color  is 
allowable.     Color-harmony   needs  no   ex- 
cuse, but,  if  well  done,  is  always  its  own 
justification.     Color-contrast,  like  a  disso- 
nance in  music,  while  extremely  eiTectivt 
in  the  right  place,  must  give  some  logical 
account  of  itself,  and  justify  its  presence — 
it  must  lead  from  somewhere  to  somewhere. 
In  the  case  of  black  and  white  subjects  we 
can  find  no  harmony  or  contrast  except  in 
black  or  white  or  the  long  range  of  pure 
greys  between  these  extremes,  and  the  saf- 
est course,  no  doubt,  will  be  to  choose  our 
mounts  accordingly.     Nevertheless,  to  ar- 
gue  from  these  premises,  as  is   done  by 
some,    that   no    colors    must    be    used    in 
mounting  black  and  white  pictures  seems 
to  be  to  make  a  purely  academic  deduction 
which  is  not  warranted  by  facts.    The  same 
logic  would  debar  us  from  mounting  col- 
ored prints  on  black,  white,  or  pure  grey 
mounts,  a  position  which  the  same  theo- 
rists do  not  take  up.     Let  me  hasten  to 
add.  however,  that,  in  departing  from  the 
practice    thus  theoretically  laid   down   for 
us  in  regard  to  black  and  white  pictures, 
we  shall  be  well  advised  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  cold  colors,  such  as  some  shades 
of  green.    With  blacks  which  are  not  pure 
— brownish,  greenish,  or  bluish — the  selec- 
tion of  admissible  mount  colors  is  natur- 
ally much  more  extensive. 

VIII. — Multiple  Mounting. 
We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a 
method  of  mounting  which  is  being  large- 
ly used  by  some  of  the  foremost  workers. 
It  consists  in  placing  the  print  upon  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  variously  tinted 
papers,  each  to  a  varying  extent  smaller 
than  the  one  below  it,  the  efifect  being  to 
surround  the  picture  with  a  series  of  bands 
or  lines  of  color  of  different  widths.     This 


method  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  effective- 
ness and  dignity  of  small  prints  when  well 
done,  but  seems  to  be  less  necessary  and 
of  less  general  application  in  the  case  of 
large  work.    It  may,  with  care,  be  made  to 
yield    exceedingly    beautiful    results,    but, 
needless  to  say,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  pro- 
digious mess  of  it.    As  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  mounting,  the  secret  of  success, 
assuming  the  possession  of  the  necessary 
good  taste,  is  experiment.  And  our  experi- 
ments should,   if  possible,  be  carried  out 
by  daylight.     For  this  purpose  small  sam- 
ples of  the  tinted  papers  available,  cut  to  a 
perfectly  rectangular  shape,  should  be  at 
hand.     From  these  we  select  a  few  of  ap- 
parently suitable  tones,  having  regard  to 
the    principles    of   harmony   and   contrast, 
and  arrange  them  with  the   print  on  top, 
and  with  various  margins,  confining    oui 
attention  to  one  corner.     When  a  suitable 
combination  has  been  decided  on,  we  may 
proceed  to  put  our  ideas  into  practice.  We 
first,  attach  the  print  by  a  touch  of  some 
quick-drying  adhesive  at  each  corner  to  a 
sufficiently  large  piece  of  paper  of  a  color 
corresponding   to  the   margin    which    we 
have   decided  to   place   immediately   adja- 
cent  to   the   print.     When  this  is  dry  we 
mark  the  margins  of  the  widths  (not  nec- 
essarily   equal    all    round)    already    deter- 
termined  upon,  and  then  trim  off  the  su- 
perfluous paper,  a  guillotine  trimmer  be- 
ing very  convenient  for  this  purpose.    This 
combination  is  then  attached  in  like  man- 
rtr  to  the  next  paper,  which  is  then,  in  irs 
turn,    trimmed,   and   so  on,   the  whole   ar- 
rangement being  finally  fastened  down  in 
a  similar  way  in  its  correct  position  on  the 
mount.     This  is  far  better  than  rhe  more 
obvious  method  of  first  cutting  the  papers, 
and  then  attaching  them  to  one  another,, 
and  placing  the  print  on  top.     The  actual 
work   of   mounting  takes   little   time,   and 
may  be  carried  out  at  night,  provided  the 
previous  experimenting,  which  may  take  as 
long  as    we  like,  has   been  done   by  day- 
light.    It  is   impossible   to  lay  down   any 
definite  rules  for  this  work;  each  man  must 
work  out  his   own   salvation.     There  are. 
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however,  some  fairly  obvious  general  ar- 
rangements which  may  be  suggested.  A 
dark  print  may  sometimes  be  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  related  tints,  commencing 
with  a  dark  one  next  to  the  print,  and 
gradually  growing  lighter  until  a  light 
mount  is  reached,  while  the  converse  of 
this  in  the  case  of  a  light  print  is  also 
sometimes  eflFective.  An  arrangement  of 
alternate  cool  and  warm  tints,  but  all  of 
dull  shades,  is  likewise  good.  A  print  in 
which  the  contrasts  are  somewhat  too 
marked  may  have  its  defects  disguised  by 
a  setting  which  is  also  strong  in  contrasts 
— a  dark  moimt  with  white  lines,  for  ex- 
ample. It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  method 
of  mounting  we  may  apply  at  the  same  time 
the  principles  of  both  color-harmony  and 
color-contrast.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly 
recognized,  however,  that  in  this  branch 
of  photography,  as  in  every  other,  we  can 
always  most  surely  display  good  taste  by 
simplicity,  and  herein  likewise  we  may  al- 
ways find  safety. 

IX. — Mounting   Papers. 

The  available  tinted  papers  for  this  and 
other  less  complex  mounting  methods  are 
endless  in  number  and  variety.  Sample 
books  of  cover  papers  may  be  procured 
free  of  any  printers'  supply  house  or  of 
wholesale  stationers.  The  thinner  varie- 
ties of  these  covers  are  suitable  for  multi- 
ple mounting.  Some  of  the  Michallet  and 
other  crayon  papers  are  suitable,  and  occa- 
sionally a  plain  wall  paper,  or  the  reversed 
side  of  a  figured  paper,  may  be  pressed 
into  service.  Even  some  shades  of  ordi- 
nary brown  wrapping  paper  are  good, 
while  special  tints  may  be  made  at  home  by 
means  of  thin  washes  of  water-color  ap- 
plied to  Whatman  and  similar  drawing  pa- 
pers, and.  if  necessary,  repeated  until  the 
required  depth  of  color  is  reached. 

X. — The  Passe-partout. 

This  is  an  arrangement  which  consists  es- 
sentially in  sandwiching  the  print  on  its 
mount  between  a  sheet  of  glass  and  a  back- 
ing of  cardboard  of  corresponding  size,  the 
whole  combination  being  bound  round  the 


edges,  after  the  manner  of  a  lantern  slide, 
with  suitably  colored  strips  of  paper  or 
cloth,  and  arrangements  being  made  for 
the  attachment  of  a  cord  for  hanging.  A 
frame  is  in  this  way  dispensed  with,  often 
very  efTectively,  and  at  an  absurdly  small 
outlay. 

XI. — MOUNTANTS. 

To  come  down  to  the  somewhat  sordid 
details  of  mounting,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  a  good  mountant  (a)  must  stick  well 
and  promptly,  {h)  must  not  prejudicially 
aflFect  the  print  either  chemically,  mechan- 
ically, or  by  discoloration,  (c)  must  be 
easy  to  use,  (d)  must  be  easy  to  prepare 
or  require  no  preparation,  and  (e)  must  not 
cockle  the  mount.  The  ideal  mountant  has 
yet  to  be  invented.  My  own  practice  for 
ordinary  mounting  is  to  use  either  fresh 
starch  paste,  which  must  be  properly  made 
to  give  satisfaction,  or  Higgin's  Photo- 
Mounter,  an  excellent  and  ever-ready  prep- 
aration. For  multiple-moimting  I  use  a 
touch  of  liquid  glue  at  each  corner  of  the 
print  and  of  the  successive  papers,  and  find 
that  it  dries  quickly  and  sticks  well,  a  short 
pressure  under  a  weight,  such  as  a  pile  of 
spoilt  negatives,  being  sufficient  to  ensure 
perfect  adhesion.  My  ordinary  mounting 
brush  is  a  medium-sized  painters  sash-tool 
with  both  birstles  and  handle  shortened, 
which  is  soaked  in  water  for  a  short  time 
before  use. 

XII. — Framing. 

The  framing  of  photographs  is  not  part 
of  my  subject,  but  as  good  framing  de- 
pends on  practically  the  same  principles  as 
good  mounting,  and  is  equally  important, 
it  seems  inexpedient  to  conclude  this  paper 
without  a  brief  reference  to  one  or  two 
phase  of  framing.  No  picture  in  mono- 
chrome, photographic  or  otherwise,  will 
submit  to  a  heavy  gilt  frame.  No  more 
than  a  narrow  band  of  gold  is  permissible 
in  combination  with  a  non-gilt  molding, 
and  that  only  with  pictures  other  than 
black  and  white.  Even  this  limited  amount 
of  gold  must  be  used  with  discretion,  and 
only  with  some  pictures.    For  a  black  and 
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white  photograph  the  gold  must  be  omit- 
ted, but  may  in  some  cases  with  good  ef- 
fect be  replaced  by  silver.  The  same  prac- 
tice should  be  observed  with  regard  to  the 
bevels  of  cut-out  mounts,  which  in  most 
cases  look  best  when  colored  to  match 
the  surface  of  the  mounts,  though  gold  or 


silver  may  be  used  on  occasions.  Pictures 
which  are  to  be  hung  in  an  ordinary  room 
at  home  will  not,  as  a  rule,  require  to  be 
so  heavily  mounted  and  framed  as  those 
which  are  to  hang  cheek  by  jowl  with  many 
competitors  on  an  exhibition  wall. — The 
Photographic  Nezvs. 


A  NEW  MERCURY-VAPOR  LAMP. 


Improvement  in  efficiency  and  simplicity 
and  consequently  cheapness  is  the  order  of  the 
the  day.  Hardly  have  the  advantages  of 
the  Cooper-Hewitt  Mercury  Vapor  Lamp, 
from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  begun  to 
be  recognized  than  the  Bastian  lamp  makes 
its  appearance,  working  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  same  lines,  but  so  arranged  as  to  be 
practically  automatic,  and  while  giving  per 
Watt  ten  times  the  candle  power  of  the 
usual  incandescent  bulb,  costing  complete 
only  about  six  and  a  half  dollars,  and,  un- 
less through  accident,  never  needing  re- 
newal. Hardly  anything  can  happen  to  the 
hanging  holder  and  electro-magnetic  tilting 
device,  and  should  the  glass  tube  get  broken 
it  may  be  replaced  for  less  than  thirty  cents. 
We  clip  the  following  notice  and  descrip- 
tion from  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

In  quite  the  best  meaning  of  the  term, 
the  Bastian  mercury  vapor  electric  light  is 
new,  although  in  one  sense  it  is  little  else 
than  the  mercurial  electric  light  of  half  a 
centur>'  ago,  introduced  by  Professor  Way 
in  1856.  There  is,  however,  this  difference: 
Messrs.  Bastian  and  Salisbury  have  intro- 
duced a  series  of  ingenious  inventions 
which  make  the  mercurial  vapor  light  as 
convenient,  as  practically  useful,  and  as  safe 
as  is  the  ordinar>'  incandescent  electric 
light,  but  the  return  or  efficiency  is  about 
eight  times  that  of  the  ordinary  lamp.  The 
original  mercurial  light  of  Way  was  mag- 
nificent in  its  results,  astonishing  in  its  out- 
put of  light  (and  more  especially  in  its  out- 
put of  actinic  light),  but  quite  impossible 
to  use  in  every  day  life,  and  the  inventor 
was    killed    by    the    fatal    mercurial    vapor 


which  was  always  diffused  through  the  air. 

Way's  light  was  a  discharge  of  low  po- 
tential electricity  across  gaps  in  mercury, 
these  gaps  being  produced  by  mechanical 
means,  as  by  an  electric  motor,  and  the 
above  description  also  applies  to  the  new 
Bastian  light,  but  its  peculiar  excellence 
centers  on  the  fact  that  everything  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  the  light  is  sealed 
hermetically  in  a  small  glass  tube,  which 
can  be  fixed  in  position  as  easily  as  the 
usual  incandescent  lamp.  Thus  we  get 
portability,  convenience,  and,  above  all, 
safety  against  mercurial  poisoning. 

Another  feature  is  that  Way's  complex 
system  of  a  continuously  running  motor  is 
reduced  by  Messrs.  Bastian  and  Salisbury 
to  the  simplest  possible  expression,  as  the 
most  rudimentary  of  all  electric  motors,  an 
electro  magnet  and  keeper,  makes  the 
necessary  break  in  the  mercury  column  by 
a  single  tilt  of  the  lamp,  and  this  once  for 
all  when  the  current  is  first  switched  on. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  essential  point 
in  connection  with  mercurial  vapor  lamps 
in  which  a  low  potential  current  is  used,  as 
distinguished  from  the  true  or  quasi  vacuum 
tube  lamps  in  which  the  induction  coil  dis- 
charge is  employed.  The  conducting  col- 
umn of  mercury  must  be  broken  mechani- 
cally, so  that  a  semi-conducting  trail  of 
vapor  shall  be  formed.  Information  as  to 
the  various  rather  crude  and  dangerous 
methods  employed  by  Way  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  does  not  concern  us  very  much 
now,  but  any  one  who  is  curious  in  such 
things  can  refer  to  p.  27  and  28  of  M.  Hip- 
polyte  Fontaine's  "Eclairage  a  I'Electricite," 
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1879  edition.  We  are,  however,  concerned 
with  the  older  details  which  are  available 
regarding  the  actinic  power  of  Way's  light, 
as  the  recent  improvement  appears  to  be  not 
so  much  an  increase  in  the  light  produced 
as  in  making  the  light  practicable  and  safe 
in  use. 

Turning  to  the  Journal  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society  (now  Royal)  for 
June  15th,  1861,  (p.  199),  we  find  a  long 
account  of  photographic  experiments  with 
the  mercury  vapor  light,  and  these  experi- 
ments suffice  to  show  how  suitable  this  light 
may  be  for  printing,  and  for  all  photo- 
graphic work  in  which  a  deficient  propor- 
tion of  the  red  rays  does  not  tell  adversely. 
The  fact  that  the  light  from  the  mercury 
vapor  lamp  consists  almost  entirely  of  ul- 
tra-violet, violet,  blue,  green  and  yellow, 
the  deep  orange  and  red  being  almost  ab- 
sent, seems  likely  to  limit  its  usefulness 
when  orthochromatic  effects  are  essential. 
There  appears,  however,  abundant  scope  for 
its  use  in  connection  with  copying,  enlarg- 
ing, and  perhaps  in  obtaining  cinematograph 
pictures  of  indoor  scenes. 

At  the  demonstration  of  the  new  light 
recently  given  to  some  press  representatives 
the  deficiency  in  the  red  rays  was  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  ghastly  appearance  of  those 
present,  the  red  of  the  face  becoming  pur- 
plish black.  This  deficiency  in  red  will 
scarcely  militate  against  the  mercury  vapor 
light  for  outdoor  or  street  lighting,  as  the 
delicacies  of  color  rendering  become  far  less 
pronounced  as  any  light  is  feebler  or  more 
diffused ;  hence  the  high  luminous  efficiency 
(2)  jcandles  per  Watt,  as  against  the  0.25 
candle  per  Watt  of  the  usual  incandescent 
lamp)  should  tell  profitably. 

The  actual  Bastian  lamp  or  "burner,"  as 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  agents,  Messrs. 
Rumney  and  Rumney,  of  39,  Victoria  street, 
Westminster,  consists  of  a  quill-like  glass 
tube;  .shaped  into  an  inverted  arch  of  about 
three  inches  span,  a  small  bulb  with  sealed- 
in  electrode  of  platinum  being  at  each  end 
of  the  tube.  So  much  mercury  is  enclosed 
as  to  provide  a  free  circuit  for  the  current 
when    the    chord    of    the    arch    is    hori- 


zontal, but  as  soon  as  the  current 
passes,  the  electro-magnet  that  is  fixed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  holder  becomes  instant- 
ly energized,  and  the  lamp  is  automatically 
tilted  so  as  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
mercury.  The  discharge  now  flashes  over 
the  gap,  and  the  lamp  becomes  operative. 

Although  prices  are  not  yet  finally  settled, 
we  gather  that  the  hanging  holder,  fitted 
with  electro-magnetic  tilting  device  and 
lamp  complete,  will  cost  about  25s.,  and 
fresh  exhausted  glass  vessels  for  renewals 
will  be  about  2s.  6d.  each,  but  we  conjecture 
that  when  the  best  resources  of  modern 
glass-blowing  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
manufacture,  this  latter  cost  may  be  much 
reduced.  With  respect  to  the  enduring 
power  of  the  tubes,  we  may  say  that  we 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  deteriorate 
by  long  use  like  the  usual  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamps,  and  so  we  conjecture  that  acci- 
dental breakage  should  alone  necessitate  re- 
newals. 

Xc       «       * 

Kallitype  Process. 

We  will  have  an  article  shortly  by  one  of 
our  correspondents  who  has  shown  us  some 
very  beautiful  prints  by  this  process.  A 
good  formula  is  as  follows: 

Ferric   oxalate 150  grains. 

Potassium  oxalate   . .       30  grains. 

Silver  nitrate   30  grains. 

Water  2  ounces. 

This    is    the    sensitizer    and    should    be 

swabbed  up  and  down  and  across  the  sheet 
of  paper  with  a  wad  of  cotton  and  dried  in 
the  dark.  The  fingers  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  solution  and  a  conveni- 
ent method  of  application  is  to  draw  a  wad 
of  cotton  with  a  bit  of  string  into  the  mouth 
of  a  glass  tube,  using  this  as  a  brush  and 
renewing  the  cotton  next  time  it  is  used. 
The  prints  should  print  right  out  and  are 
fixed  by  washing  in 

Sodium  citrate 290  grains. 

Citric  acid 120  grains. 

Water  10  ounces. 

and  afterwards  in  a  weak  solution  of  am- 
monia, about  one-half  ounce  of  ammonia 
.880  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
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The  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  the 
impurity  of  the  ferric  oxalate.  This  should 
be  procured  from  a  reliable  Hrm  and  should 
come  in  a  brown  sealed  bottle  and  be  kept 
from  the  light  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Removing  Stains  from  Bromide  Prints. 

The  best  way  is  to  avoid  them  by  using 
a  clean  worlting  developer,  rinsing  off  be- 
fore placing  in  the  hypo  and  seeing  that 
thev  are  thoroughly  immersed   in  the  hypo 


unlil  fixefl.  The  following  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  slain  remover  and  is  worth  a 
trial : 

Iodine  60  grains. 

Potassium  cyanide   . .       60  grains 

Potassium  iodide  ....     120  grains. 

Water    ro  grains. 

This  is  the  stock  sohition  and  keeps  in- 
definitely, For  use  a  few  drops  is  taken  in 
two  ounces  of  water  and  the  surface  of  the 
print  rubbed  with  a  wad  of  cotton  mois- 
tened with  it.     Label  poison. 


MONTHLY  PICTURE  COMPETITION. 


In  the  "Landscape  with  Figures"  com- 
petition there  were  a  large  number  of  entries. 
Many  of  these  were  desultory  snap-shots  of 
very  commonplace  subjects,  while  a  few 
showed  evidence  of  artistic  taste  and  a  striv- 
ing after  the  pictorial.  The  prize  money  has 
been  awarded  a,s  follows:  R.  C.  Bora,  u 
Jumel  Terrace,  N.  Y,  City,  for  his  picture 
"  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  an  excellent  com- 
position, with  that  peculiar  softness  and 
atmosphere   which   is   hard    to    get  hut    is 


essential  in  pictorial  photography.  Second- 
W,  C.  Webster,  Jacquins,  N.  Y.,  "  A  Modem 
Shepherd,"  a  rather  overcrowded  picture,  but 
a  good  attempt.  Third:  (Ji.oo)  Oscar  S. 
Marshall.  Salem,  111.,  "A  Flower  Parade." 
This  picture  was  selected  mainly  ou  account 
of  its  perfect  technical  quality. 

Next  montli  we  will  announce  a  compe- 
tition of  peculiar  interest,  the  details  of 
which  are  not  yet  quite  settled. 


K  MODERN  SHEPHERD. 


W.  C.  Wcbucr. 
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Irt,  N.  Y.    The  I 


T764.  F.  P.  ToLLES.— "Soap  Bubbles"  is 
an  example  of  perfect  lech  niq  lie,  or 
"straighl  photography"  of  the  highest  class, 
without  any  allempt  at  art,  quality  or  evi- 
dence of  thought.  A  little  of  the  latter 
would  have  prevented  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  the  right  arm,  or  perhaps  put  the 
pipe  into  the  right  instead  of  the  left  hand 
and  so  got  rid  of  that  difliculty.  and  either 
introduced  a  different  background  or  made 
this  less  pronounced,  its  fine  definition  and 
scattered  lights  lending  to  take  and  keep 
the  eye  from  the  figure  instead  of,  as  it 
should,  lead  the  eye  to  it. 


indeed,  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  may  be,  but 
the  subject  is  one  of  those  that  occasionally 
come  in  which  the  reflections  on  the  water 


Your  photography  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved, and  you  should  now,  as  we  have 
more  than  once  advised,  turn  your  attention 
to  the  study  of  art. 

1765.  H.  W.  ScHONEWOLF.  —  "After 
Rain "  is  a  snow  scene  in  which  the 
photography  is  very  much  heller  than  the 
selection  and  arrangement.    The  technique, 


are  such  as  to  make  almost  as  good  a  pic- 
ture upside  down  as  in  the  right  position, 
and  in  this  ease  it  is  all  the  worse  because 
of  the  dividing  line  between  the  land  and  the 
water  being  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
print.  Without  the  water,  that  is,  the  fore- 
ground, beginning  near  the  tree  on  the  left, 
you  might  have  had  a  fine  subject,  especially 
with  a  trodden  path  so  as  to  give  it  an  in- 
dication of  life,  although  it  would  have 
stood  with  advantage  a  little  longer  expos- 
ure and  shorter  development. 

1766.  Carl  Kkkbs.— "February  Shadows" 
is  another  snow  scene  far  above  the  average 
that  come  to  the  Portfolio,  although  the  sub- 
ject  is   one   that   would   hardly   have  been 
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s  exposure  and  development 
may  be  said  to  be  faultless, 


carefully  tlie  articles  on  exposure  in  onr 
January  and  February  numbers,  see  "An- 
swers." The  enlargement  is  fairly  good, 
but  might  have  been  sharper,  and  the  pure 
ivliile  sky  is  a  serious  fault.  Why  not  re- 
duce the  sky  in  the  negative  so  as  to  give 
an  indication  of  clotids.  It  is  easy  to  reduce 
locally  with  Farmer's  sohuion  or  the  "Agfa" 
reducer. 

1768.  M.^L'D  Young.— "On  ilie  Stairway" 
is  really  a  reproduction  of  a  large  stair  on 
a  few  steps  of  which  are  placed  two  small 
figures ;  but  from  a  much  too  short  expos- 
ure they  are  blacker  than  ever  were  ne- 
groes,  and,    unless    for   a    few    streaks    of 


but  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  little  or 
nothing  can  be  said  in  its  favor,  there  not 
being  one  object  more  Important  than  an- 
other, and  nothing  but  the  snow  that  could 
have  induced  you  to  consider  it  worth  a 
plate. 

1767.  l".  SorxiMON.— "The  Bend  in  the 
Road"'  is  a  goid  subject,  but  not  from  the 
best  point  of  vie«'.  The  house  on  tile  right 
and  the  pool  on  the  left  dividing  the  inter- 
est Instead  of  either  the  one  or  the  other 
concentrating  it,  and  making,  as  it  were, 
two  objective  points  Instead  of  one.  The 
photography  is  good,  although  a  longer  ex- 
posure would  have  enabled  you  to  get  all 


the  detail  you  have  or  that 
without  pushing  development  s 
give    the    objectionable    white 


light,  the  stair  is,  if  possible,  blacker  *till. 
Surely  you  can  see  as  well  as  we  how  un- 
naturally black  everything  is.  Try  again, 
placing  the  figures  at  least  three  steps  lower 
and  go  near  enough  to  make  them  a  half 
or  a  third  larger,  and  give  three  or  four 
times  the   exposure. 

ITfiO.  E.  G.  Foi  NTAiN, — "Spring  Plough- 
ing," although  a  soinewhat  hackneyed  sub- 
ject, is  excellent  of  its  kind,  the  only  fault 
a  little  too  deep  printing,  from  probably  a 
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little  too  thin  a  negative.  The  composi- 
tion and  placing  is  fauhless,  although  lighter 
printing  would  give  a  more  satisfactory  re- 
sult, and  it  would  probably  be  belter  still 
if  the  negative  were  slightly  intensified. 

1770.  E.  L.  Chamberlain.— "Where  the 
Frogs  Sing"  is  an  unsatisfactory  print  of 
an  uninteresting  subject.  The  print  is  flat 
and  grey  without  either  light  or  shade  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words,  and  with  no  one 
object  or  point  of  greater  interest  than  an- 
other.   A  foreground  of  water  filled  with 


reflections  of  the  trees  and  foliage  behind ; 
one  of  those  subjects  that  in  nature  appear 
charming,  but  when  photographed  are  little 
better  than  a  waste  of  time  and  material. 
From  a  merely  technical  point  of  view  the 
print  suggests  a  too  thin  negative,  that 
might  have  been  improved  by  longer  devel- 
opment, and  that  might  still  be  improved 
by  iniensilicalion.  From  the  pictorial  point 
of  view  there  is  too  much  squeezed  into  the 
small  space ;  as,  say,  the  middle  third  on  this 
size  of  film  and  upright  could  have  been 
made  to  yield  a  fairly  fine  picture. 


SPRING  PLOUQHINQ. 


Tiogii  Cenire,  N.  V. 

Camera  Work,  No.  VIII.  may  be  said  to 
be  a  Hofmeister  number,  containing,  as  it 
does,  six  excellent  example;  of  the  work 
of  those  well-known  German  artists;  al- 
though it  includes  also  pictures  by  De- 
machy,  Steichei],  and  Mary  Devens. 


The  keynote  to  the  work  of  the  Hot- 
meisters  is  found  in  the  following  state- 
ment by  Ernst  Juhl,  in  an  appreciative  ar- 
ticle in  this  number.  "In  their  latest  work, 
except  The  Churchgoers'  and  'Sea  Calm', 
the  Hofmeisters  have  made  no  attempt  to 
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copy  nature,  but  have  tried  to  accentuate 
the  sentiment  they  were  striving  for  by  the 
use  of  some  predominating  color  to  which 
all  others  are  subordinated,  serving  merely 
to  bring  the  principal  phase  of  the  pictures 
into  prominence."  Some  of  them,  we  con- 
fess, to  be  beyond  our  ability  to  appreciate, 
but  the  fault  is  ours  rather  than  theirs; 
but  no  one  can  study  the  "The  Church- 
goers" without  being  the  better  for  it;  and 
"The  Solitary  Horseman"  may  well  form 
a  text  for  many  sermons.  Demachy's  "Be- 
hind the  Scenes"  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire a  word  in  its  favor,  as,  although  an 
example  of  perfect  simplicity,  the  oftener 
we  go  to  it  the  better  we  like  it  and  the 
more  we  see  in  it;  while  his  "Speed,"  an 
automobile  and  nothing  more,  the  person- 
ification of  simplicity,  is  a  never  ending 
source  of  pleasure.  Mary  Devons*  "The 
Ferry,  Concarneau"  touches  one  of  our 
sunny  memories  of  the  long,  long  ago,  and 
by  so  much  shows  its  power,  but  we  are 
altogether  unable  to  find  anything  to  ad- 
mire in  Steichen's  "Sadakichi  Hartmann." 
The  reading  matter  of  this  number  is 
more  than  usually  interesting.  Hartmann 
writes  interestingly  on  "The  Solitary 
Horseman,"  Juhl  tells  of  the  Hofmeisters 
and  their  work,  and  Demachy  gives  some 
most  valuable  hints  on  the  working  of 
gum-bichromate;  the  two  important  factors 
in  which,  according  to  him,  being  the  proper 
coating  of  the  paper,  that  is,  the  proper 
thickness  and  evenness,  and  the  proper 
length  of  exposure.  Considering  how  long 
we  have  fought  for  the  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  the  employment  of  lenses  of 
sufficiently  long  focus,  it  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood how  gladly  we  welcome  the  ar- 
ticle on  that  subject  by  L.  J.  R.  Hoist,  espe- 
cially as  he  gives  data  that  makes  the  sub- 
ject beyond  a  doubt. 

From  an  "Appeal,"  by  the  editor,  we  learn 
that  an  idea  has  got  currency  that  the  cir- 
culation of  Camera  Work  was  confined  to 
a  favored  few,  probably  to  the  Photo- Se- 
cession and  their  sympathizers,  and  we 
gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.    Camera 


Work  is  got  up  at  an  expense  greater  than 
is  easily  realized,  and  although  the  editor 
and  proprietor  is  willing  to  put  into  it  his 
very  best,  and  only  they  that  know  him  well 
know  how  very  great  that  is,  it  can  only 
live  and  continue  to  do  its  noble  work 
through  the  support  of  a  large  subscription 
list.  To  every  one,  therefore,  who  has  the 
advance  of  true  pictorial  photography  at 
heart  and  who  can  spare  the  five  dollars,  w^e 
say,  subscribe  to  Camera  Work  at  once  by 
sending  the  five  dollars  to  Alfred  StiegUtz, 
nil  Madison  avenue.  New  York,  and  you 
will  never  regret  it. 

*  «    * 

The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  60,  with  in- 
dex for  the  V  volume,  deals  with  "Who 
Discovered  Photography?"  but,  wisely 
enough,  does  not  answer  the  question.  It 
however  gives  enough  to  enable  every  one 
to  answer  it  for  himself,  and  according  to 
what  he  considers  photography.  If  a  cam- 
era image  is  to  be  the  starting  point,  then 
Talbot  is,  as  we  have  always  maintained, 
the  Father,  as  not  only  was  his  process  pub- 
lished about  seven  months  before  that  of  Da- 
guerre,  but  while  the  latter  is  almost  a  for- 
gotten quantity,  the  process  of  the  present 
day  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  former. 
The  Photo-Miniature  No.  60  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  communications  on  the  his- 
tory of  photography  that  has  as  yet  ap- 
peared, having  gathered  together  in  one 
volume  information  scattered  through 
many. 

*  *    * 

The  Practical  Photographer,  Vol.  L, 
No.  I,  is  the  first  number  of  an  American 
edition  of  the  magazine  under  that  title 
published  in  England,  the  American  pub- 
lishers being  the  Photo  Era  Publishing  Co. 
of  170  Summer  street,  Boston,  and  we  may 
say  at  once  that  it  is  a  highly  creditable 
production.  We  copy  the  following  from 
the  prospectus,  adding  that  the  number  ad- 
mirably bears  out  the  claim. 

"Each  number  treats  of  a  certain  definite 
branch  of  photography,  and  tells  all  that 
is  known  on  the  subject  in  a  series  of  arti- 
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cles  by  the  best  authorities.  In  this  way  a 
fuller  and  more  rounded  view  of  the  field 
is  gained  than  any  one  point  of  view  could 
give. 

"The  first  number  is  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  'Trimming,  Mounting  and 
Framing/  and  treats  these  subjects  in  a 
broad  and  logical  fashion.  This  question  is 
of  timely  interest,  and  the  number  is  the 
best  practical  guide  to  the  solution  of  these 
difficult  problems  that  has  yet  been  placed 
before  the  public.  In  especial,  the  method 
of  multiple  mounting  on  papers  is  fully 
considered  from  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical standpoints,  and  directions  given  which 
will  enable  the  novice  to  successfully  prac- 
tise this  difficult  art." 

9|(  «  * 

A  Photographic  Tour  with  a  Chance 
TO  Get  It  Free. — From  the  Photo  Era  also 
comes  a  prospectus  of  a  Photographic  Tour 
conducted  by  one  of  its  Associate  Editors, 
and  in  conjunction  with  The  Bureau  of 
University  Travel;  starting  on  June  i8th, 
from  New  York,  and  returning    thereunto 


on  September  13th,  and  in  the  interval  visit- 
ing almost  everything  that  is  worth  seeing 
or  photographing  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, at  a  cost,  including  everything  needed, 
of  $625.  As  an  additional  inducement  the 
cost  of  the  trip  will  be  given  as  a  prize 
for  the  best  set  of  photographs  of  not  less 
than  20  and  not  more  than  100,  taken  during 
the  excursion.  All  necessary  information 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Photo 
Era  or  The  Bureau  of  University  Travil, 
201  Clarenden  street,  Boston. 


First  American  Photographic  Salon. 

New  Yorkers  are  showing  a  great  interest 
in  the  First  American  Photographic  Salon, 
to  be  held  in  that  city  next  December.  The 
jury  is  made  up  of  painters  of  distinction 
and  the  committee  in  charge  represents  every 
corner  of  America.  The  personnel  of  the 
jury  is  strongest  recognition  of  photography's 
standing  with  the  fine  arts  and  the  honor  of 
being  accepted  by  it  is  a  worthy  incentive  to 
pictorial  workers.  There  can  be  no  appeal 
from  recognition  by  such  a  tribunal. 


SOCIETY  NEWS. 


Secretaries  of  Societies,  or  Camera  Clubs  who  want  their  meetings  reported  or  who  have  communications  of 
rest  to  photographers  that  they  wish  to  have  published  should  send  them  direct  to   Dr.   John   Nicol,  Tioga 


interest 

Centre,  N."  Y.  

Cleveland  Camera  Club  Exhibition. 

The  first  annual  members'  exhibit  of  the 
Cleveland  Camera  Club  opened  April  25,  at 
the  Club's  quarters  625  Caxton  Building 
and  will  remain  open  to  the  public  until 
May  15.  The  exhibition  includes  fifty- 
seven  framed  prints  by  fifteen  members  of 
the  club,  all  kinds  of  printing  processes  be- 
ing represented  from  gum  to  Solio.  The 
Print  Committee  of  the  club,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Baker,  Semon  and  Marvin,  acted 
as  the  jury  of  selections  and  have  succeed- 
ed in  getting  together  a  collection  of  prints 
which,  considering  that  they  represent  the 
work  of  members  of  a  club  of  but  forty, 
are  of  a  very  high  average  of  merit  and 


have  aroused  much  favorable  comment 
among  the  many  visitors  to  the  show.  A. 
C.  Bates  is  represented  by  three  prints, 
the  best  of  which  is  a  well  composed  study 
of  some  men  fishing  on  a  dock. 

F.  C.  Baker  shows  fourteen  in  all  among 
them  being  "On  the  River,"  an  evening  ef- 
fect, showing  two  tug  boats,  which  was 
much  admired,  and  which  was  honored  by 
acceptance  at  the  London  Salon  of  1903. 
Among  Mr.  Baker's  other  prints,  "Hill 
Pasture"  and  "Winter"  attracted  attention; 
"October  Woods"  and  "Shoveling  Snow" 
by  C.  S.  Bourgeoise  were  extremely  good 
things  and  R.  E.  Brown's  four  prints  de- 
serve praise. 

E.  G.  Fountain's  "A  Moment's  Rest"  and 
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H.  F.  Harvey's  "Sugar  Camp"  made  a 
pair  similar  in  subject  and  of  considerable 
merit. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  W.  F.  Provo's  seven 
prints,  though  all  were  good,  was  a 
ploughing  picture  in  which  the  action  of 
horses  and  man  was  exceedingly  well  sug- 
gested. 

Carle  Semon  was  far  from  being  repre- 
sented by  his  best  work,  though  his  pic- 
ture of  an  aged  couple,  in  platinum,  was 
an  example  of  strong,  sound  portraiture. 
The  remainder  of  the  exhibitions  were 
represented  by  from  one  to  four  prints, 
many  of  them  deserving  of  more  extended 
notice  than  our  space  will  permit. 

*    *    « 

Metropolttan  Camera  Club. 

The  Metropolitan  Camera  Club  of  New 
York  is  the  only  photographic  organization 
in  the  world  possessing  a  studio  equipped 
with  the  new  Cooper  Hewitt  electric  light 
for  portraiture.  Full  exposure  is  obtained 
in  one-fifth  second  with  portrait  lens  and 
exquisitely  soft  effects,  with  perfect  blending 
of  tones,  are  secured.  The  results  are 
superior  to  work  by  any  form  of  daylight 
and  the  advantage  of  making  portraits  at 
night,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
is  of  vital  moment  to  members  of  a  camera 
club. 

«      4t      4c 

Brooklyn  Camera  Club. 

The  spring  exhibit  of  photographic  prints 
of  the  Brooklyn  Camera  Club  now  hanging 
is  noticeable  on  account  of  the  degree  of 
artistic  merit  displayed  by  the  majority  of 
the  pictures  shown.  Of  the  137  prints  en- 
tered in  the  competition  very  few  are  of  the 
commonplace  variety,  so  very  prevalent  in 
the  usual  amateur  exhibition.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  work  may  perhaps  be  best  under- 
stood when  it  is  stated  that  several  hours 
were  required  by  the  judges  on  Monday 
evening  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  for  the 
several  awards. 

The  jury  of  selection  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  experts  :  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Kasibier,  prominent  for  her  fine  portraits; 


Mr.  Hugo  Froelich,  former  art  instructor 
at  Pratt  Institute,  and  Messrs.  W.  B.  Col- 
son  and  James  W.  Kent,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  both  expert  amateurs. 

The  president  of  the  club,  Mr.  William  T. 
Knox,  and  the  chairman  of  the  print  com- 
mittee, Mr.  C.  M.  Shipman,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  signal  success  of  the 
exhibit,  while  the  contestants  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  an  award  may  well  feel 
proud  of  the  victory,  as  the  judges  were 
most  exacting,  making  but  one  award  in 
the  miscellaneous  class,  although  three  were 
asked  for. 

Awards  were  distributed  as  follows. 

Awards — President's  Cup,  Won  by  W.  H. 
Zerbe,  Jr.;  Vice-President's  Cup,  won  by 
Jos.  Bossardet. 

Landscape — First  award,  blue  ribbon  and 
silver  medal,  won  by  E.  O.  Torbohm;  sec- 
ond award,  red  ribbon,  won  by  C.  M.  Ship- 
man;  honorable  mention,  white  ribbon,  won 
by  E.  O.  Torbohm. 

Genre — First  award,  blue  ribbon  and  sil- 
ver medal,  won  by  W.  H.  Zerbe,  Jr. ;  sec- 
ond award,  red  ribbon,  won  by  W.T.  Knox ; 
honorable  mention,  white  ribbon,  won  by 
W.  H.  Zerbe,  Jr.,  C.  M.  Shipman,  W.  H. 
Zerbe,  Jr. 

Portrait — First  award,  blue  ribbon  and 
silver  medal,  won  by  W.  H.  Zerbe,  Jr. ;  sec- 
ond award,  red  ribbon,  won  by  Theo.  Re- 
bele;  honorary  mention,  white  ribbon,  Chas. 
Geo.  Haas. 

Marine  and  Miscellaneous — First  award, 
blue  ribbon  and  silver  medal,  won  by  W.  T. 
Knox. 

Each  first  award  carried  with  it  a  hand- 
some silver  medal.  The  president's  cup, 
awarded  for  the  best  picture  exhibited  is  a 
handsome  silver  prize  carrying  on  its  face 
the  club  medal  in  gold.  The  vice-president's 
cup,  hardly  less  handsome  was  awarded  for 
the  best  picture  by  o.  e.,  not  previously  the 
winner  of  an  award. 

The  collection  will  be  on  public  view  at 
the  club  rooms,  776  Manhattan  Ave.,  on  the 
evenings  of  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  this  week,  from  8  to  10  o'clock. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS. 


Steadman  System  of  Timing  Exposures. 

Editors    American    Amateur    Photogra- 
pher : 

Gentlemen:  I  hope  that  you  may  find 
space  for  the  following  explanation  of  cer- 
tain points  in  my  system  of  working  which 
you  evidently  misunderstood,  as  indicated 
bv  your  report  of  my  talk  at  the  New  York 
Camera  Club  rooms  on  April  14th. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  report 
as  it  appeared  in  your  issue  of  May,  p. 
231 :  "The  time  factor  he  had  adopted  was 
^2  seconds,  which  was  equal  to  one  actino 
of  intensity.  That  is  to  say,  the  tint  solio 
paper  would  assume  in  ^2  seconds'  expos- 
ure to  diffused  daylight  would  be  the 
standard  tint  or  represent  one  actino  of  in- 
tensity. 

A  unit  under  such  conditions  would  be 
impossible,  as  they  are  not  fixed.  "Diffused 
daylight"  means  nothing  definite  whatever, 

The  truth  is  as  follows:  The  standard 
tint,  which  is  the  fixed  labor  that  the  light 
is  set  to  do,  is  a  tint  on  solio  paper  which 
becomes  just  plainly  observable  when  looked 
at  in  contrast  to  the  original  color  of  the 
solio.  The  tint  to  be  made  through  a  hole 
cut  in  any  thin  opaque  substance,  such  as 
the  thin  cover  of  an  ordinary  pocket  note 
book. 

The  length  of  time  that  any  certain  light 
intensity  requires  to  do  this  fixed  amount  of 
labor  is  called  the  "solio  time"  of  that  in- 
tensity, and  ^  divided  by  the  solio  time  of 
any  intensity  gives  the  value  of  that  in- 
tensity in  simple  units.  This  is  conveniently 
selected. 

An  intensity,  therefore,  whose  solio  time 
is  32  seconds  is  a  one  unit  intensity,  since 
32  divided  by  z^  equals  one.  If  the  intens- 
ity is  strong  enough  to  do  the  labor  in  16 
seconds  a  two  unit  intensity  prevails  and  32 
divided  by  16  equals  2.  If  the  standard  tint 
is  obtained  in  one  second  there  exists  a  32 
unit  intensity,  as  32  divided  by  one  equals 
32,  etc. 

If,  as  in  the  summer,  with  the  sun  high 


on  a  clear  day,  the  solio  time  created  at  the 
surface  of  the  solio  paper  is  ^  of  a  second, 
Z2  divided  by  y%  equals  256,  the  number  of 
units  of  intensity  of  the  surface  lighted. 
If  in  an  interior  the  solio  time  at  a  certain 
point  is  found  to  be  128  seconds,  then  32 
divided  by  128  equals  J4»  and  Y^  oi  2^.  unit 
of  intensity  prevails. 

The  "solio  time"  of  an  intensity  becomes 
a  fixed  unit  in  itself  as  it  represents  the 
length  of  time  under  all  varying  conditions, 
in  which  each  intensity  will  do  a  fixed 
amount  of  labor. 

In  the  ordinary  practice  of  photography 
as  I  have  it  simplified,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
consider  the  direct  unit  value  of  an  intens- 
ity, but  rather  its  "solio  time,"  which  is  in- 
verse to  that  value  and  in  harmony  with 
the  working  speed  of  the  light  or  the  ex- 
posure. 

If  one  were  always  photographing  people 
of  average  complexion  with  the  same  emul- 
sion, exposure  could  be  controlled  abso- 
lutely by  simply  finding  the  diaphram  once 
for  all,  with  which  the  solio  time  of  the 
intensity  at  the  head  would  create,  when 
used  as  the  exposure,  the  desired  effect  in 
the  latent  image.  In  using  Eastman  film 
and  photographing  such  a  subject  and  giv- 
ing the  solio  time  of  the  light  at  the  head 
as  the  exposure,  it  was  found  that  dia- 
phram 16  gave  a  normal  exposure.  Dia- 
phram 16  then  becomes  in  a  fixed  manner, 
for  that  emulsion,  the  "solio  time  diaphram" 
or  "solio  diaphram"  of  that  particular  sub- 
ject, and  in  photographing  that  kind  of 
subject  the  solio  time  of  the  light,  given  as 
the  exposure,  be  in  one  second  or  32  sec- 
onds, will  always  give  a  like  effect  in  the 
latent  image  if  that  diaphram  is  used. 

But  suppose  that  the  subject  has  a  very 
light  complexion,  then  to  create  the  same 
effect  in  the  latent  image  on  the  sensitized 
film,  the  time  of  exposure,  i.  e.,  one  half  the 
solio  time  of  the  light  might  be  given.  But 
instead  of  resorting  to  this  and  to  preserve 
the  solio  time  of  the  light  as  a  simple  basic 
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exposure  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  same 
effect  in  the  latent  image  by  reducing  the 
solio  diaphram  of  that  particular  subject, 
(a  portrait  of  a  very  light  complexioned 
person),  to  one  half  the  area,  or  diaphram 
32. 

If  a  bird's  eye  snow  view  or  a  marine 
be  photographed,  givmg  the  solio  time  of  the 
light  as  the  exposure,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  diaphram  which  will  give  the  correct 
effect  in  the  latent  image  is  number  256,  and 
that  becomes  the  solio  diaphram  for  that 
particular  subject. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  my  system  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  simple  sentence: 
"The  solio  time  of  the  light  is  the  exposure 
with  the  solio  diaphram  of  the  subject." 

I  have  arranged  the  subjects  of  nature 
as  usually  encountered  in  a  table  with  the 
solio  diaphram  of  each  subject  placed  after 
it.  This  table  is  for  the  Eastman  film  and 
emulsions  of  like  speed : 


PORTRAITS 

Very  Light  Complexion 

Average 

Very  Dark 

ROOM  INTERIORS 

White  Walls    

Average  Walls 

Very  Dark  Walls 

Dark  Machinery 

REGULAR    EXTERIORS 

Bird's  Eye  Class 

White  Objects  in  middle  distance 
Average   "                *'             '• 
White       '•      in  Foreground  . . . 
Average   *'       **            •• 
Green  Trees  Abounding 

MARINE  AND  SNOW  VIEWS 

Bird's  Eye  Class 

Objects  in  Middle  Distance 

Objects  in  Foreground 

BUILDINGS 

White 

Average  Color  

Very  Dark  as  Red  Brick,  Etc. . . 


U.  S. 
Diaphrams 

16 
8 


64 

32 
16 

8 

128 
128 
64 
64 
32 
32 

256 
128 

64 

128 
64 
321 


In  using  the  system  take  the  solio  time 
of  the  subject  by  holding  the  solio  at  the 
position  of  the  brightest  part  of  the  sub- 
ject and  turning  it  toward  the  brightest 
light  source.  The  solio  time  as  measured 
is  the  exposure  with  the  solio  diaphram  of 
the  subject  that  is  being  photographed. 


If  it  is  desired  to  use  some  other  dia- 
phram simply  halve  the  exposure  or  the 
solio  time,  for  each  whole  number  that  the 
diaphram  is  opened,  or  double  it  for  each 
number  that  it  is  closed  beyond  the  solio 
diaphram  mentioned  in  the  table. 

Or  note  what  relation  the  exposure  bears 
to  the  solio  diaphram  and  with  any  dia- 
phram (provided  the  U.  S.  system  be  used), 
the  exposure  will  bear  the  same  relation: 
As  follows:  Suppose  that  in  photograph- 
ing a  person  of  normal  complexion  the  solio 
lime  of  the  light  is  found  to  be  eight  sec- 
onds. The  solio  diaphram  of  that  subject 
is  U.  S.  16  and  the  exposure  therefore  is 
one-half  of  the  number  of  the  diaphram. 
And  consequently  one-half  of  any  dia- 
phram number  will  be  the  exposure  with 
that  diaphram. 

On  account  of  the  great  latitude  of  the 
photographic  emulsions  the  solio  time  of  a 
light  intensity  may  be  one  of  the  following 
scale : 

%,  Va.  ^-6,  I,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32  seconds,  i,  2, 
4,  S,  etc. 

In  measuring  the  light,  give  the  exposure 
to  the  solio  that  it  is  thought  will  create  a 
visible  tint  and  if  it  becomes  visible  then 
slip  the  solio  strip  along  to  a  fresh  place  and 
give  one-half  of  the  former  time,  and  if  still 
visible,  repeat  with  one-half  of  that  time  un- 
til the  smallest  time  is  found  that  will 
create  a  just  plainly  observable  tint.  That 
time  will  be  the  solio  time  at  the  position 
where  the  solio  was  held,  and  the  exposure 
with  the  diaphram  opposite  the  subject  be- 
ing photographed. 

Of  course,  if  the  first  estimated  time  does 
not  create  the  tint,  then  give  as  much  more 
and  so  on,  doubling  the  total  time  at  each 
exposure  until  the  tint  becomes  just  visible. 

Another  error  in  the  report  is  the  state- 
ment that  my  opinion  as  to  the  latitude  of 
emulsions,  referred  to  possible  over  and 
under-exposure.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
What  I  claim  is  that  a  subject  may  have 
its  brightest  part  from  30  to  40  times  as  in- 
tense as  its  darkest  part  and  still  the  emul- 
sion will  render  the  texture  of  the  highest 
values  and  the  detail  of  the  lowest.     This 
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with  a  nearly  maximum  exposure  for  the 
emulsion  used  and  with  a  normal  developer 
and  a  normal  development  as  to  contrast,  to 
agree  with  the  tone  giving  properties  of  the 
paper  or  medium  used  in  the  production  of 
the  photograph  from  that  negative. 

The  reference  is  to  the  contrast  capacity 
of  emulsions  or  their  capacity  to  render  tex- 
ture and  detail  from  high  and  low  values 
in  the  same  subject. 

I  have  given  a  somewhat  complete  ex- 


planation of  the  system  as  your  readers  may 
be  interested  in  reading  same. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Frank  M.  Steadman. 
p.  S. — If  the  plate  and  film  makers  would 
print  this  simple  subject  table  and  place  it 
in  every  box  of  plates  and  roll  of  films,  the 
table  being  corrected  as  to  the  solio  dia- 
phram  of  the  subjects  for  each  speed  of 
emulsion  the  question  of  exposure  would  be 
settled. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  ior  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John 
Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.  


P.  Solomon. — By  sending  your  subscrip- 
tion direct  to  the  publishers,  at  361  Broad- 
way, New  York,  you  will  get  the  magazine 
as  soon  as  the  mail  can  carry  it  after  pub- 
lication. 

Mounting  Prints  with  the  Gloss. 

Claude  Grindle. — The  "answer"  to 
which  you  refer  got  into  the  magazine  with- 
out our  knowledge  and  during  our  absence 
from  home.  You  cannot  mount  prints  made 
glossy  by  squeezing  on  ferrotype  plate  so  as 
to  retain  the  gloss  with  an  ordinary  mount- 
ant  except  by  pasting  them  only  round  the 
edges;  and  for  that  purpose  a  narrow  line 
of  thin  glue  or  gelatine  is  better  than  paste 
or  starch. 

The  cause  of  your  prints  refusing  to  leave 
the  ferrotype  plate  when  dry  was  probably 
that  they  were  too  much  soaked  with  water 
when  squeegeed  on.  The  better  way  is  to 
let  them  thoroughly  dry  from  the  washing 
water  and,  just  before  squeegeeing,  immerse 
them  again  until  quite  limp. 

Developing  Rapid  Exposures. 

J.  P.  KuRSTiMER. — The  development  of 
exposures  by  a  focal-plane  shutter  is  not 
in  any  way  different  from  that  of  exposures 
by  other  shutters  or  by  the  cap.  In  dealing 
with  exposures  of  i-iooo  of  a  second  even 
with  an  aperture  of  f-6.8  on  a  well  lighted 
landscape  we  should  not  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prised that  you  do  not  get  a  trace  of  an 


image,  the  probability  being  that  the  light 
was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  inertia  of 
the  sensitive  salt  in  the  film. 

We  know  of  no  pamphlet  dealing  with  the 
development  of  such  short  exposures,  but  if 
with  "a  good  standard  pyro  developer"  you 
do  not  get  a  trace  of  an  image  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  exposure  has  been  too 
short.  To  show  that  you  are  not  alone  in 
your  difficulty  we  clip  the  following  from 
one  of  our  British  exchanges.  "Will  you, 
please,  tell  me  the  best  formula  and  best 
method  of  developing  plates  exposed  by  a 
focal  plane  shutter  at  i-iooo  of  a  second? 
I  use  for  ordinary  work  pyro  ammonia." 
In  reply:  Any  developer.  What  has  the 
form  of  the  shutter  to  do  with  the  develop- 
er, supposing  the  plate  is  fairly  well  ex- 
posed If  it  is  very  much  under-exposed, 
and  probably  that  is  what  you  anticipate, 
metol  or  rodinal  will,  perhaps,  bring  out 
as  much  detail  as  any  developer." 

Are  you  sure  that  the  shutter  was  operat- 
ing properly  ?  You  had  better  watch  for  the 
flash  on  the  ground  glass  while  snapping. 
We  have  heard  of  the  slipping  of  the  spring 
and  consequent  closing  of  the  slit. 

Edinol  Developer. 

C.  W.  Romans. — Edinol,  in  its  method 
of  using  is  not  different  from  other  devel- 
opers of  the  same  kind,  and  the  formulae 
given  by  the  makers  answers  admirably 
with  a  developing  factor  of  about  18,  more 
or  less,  of  course,  depending  on  the  kind 
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of  negative  required.  Personally,  we  prefer 
either  of  the  formulae  in  our  January  num- 
ber. That  on  page  26,  or  that  on  page  48; 
the  latter  with  10  instead  of  40  ounces  of 
water.  Either  may  be  made  up  in  separate 
solutions  but  we  find  it  keeps  as  long  as 
we  want  it  all  together. 

Photography  as  a  Profession. 

Chas.  Schwiering. — (i)  No  license  is 
required  by  a  professional  photographer 
either  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for 
outdoor  work,  such  as  photographing 
houses,  groups  or  portraits  for  sale,  either 
to  order  or  on  speculation.  (2)  We  know 
of  no  book  treating  on  the  kind  of  work; 
but  it  may  say  that  generally  speaking  good, 
clean,  sharp  photographs  are  more  likely 
to  find  a  ready  market  than  such  as  are 
considered  to  belong  to  the  Salonesque 
class.  (3)  As  to  the  "chance  of  at  least  a 
livelihood*'  in  such  a  business,  that  alto- 
gether depends  on  yourself.  If  the  right 
kind  of  man,  and  you  can  do  the  right  kind 
of  work,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  You 
can  do  that  and  very  much  more.  (4)  The 
way  to  set  about  it  also  depends  on  your- 
self, one  style  of  man  doing  better  in  one 
way  than  another.  If  we  were  to  go  in  for 
that  kind  of  work  we  should,  having  fixed 
on  a  locality,  make  the  best  picture  that  we 
could  of  one  of  the  best  houses  with  its 
surroundings ;  and  taking  that  as  a  sample, 
go  from  home  to  home  trying  to  secure  or- 
ders. 

A  Copyright  Question. 

R.  W.  S. — Although  you  sold  to  A  the 
right  to  make  post  cards  from  your  uncopy- 
rightcd  photograph  you  cannot  prevent  B 
from  also  making  them  from  a  print  from 
the  same  negative  that  he  bought  in  the 
open  market.  In  point  of  fact,  you  sold  to 
A  what  did  not  belong  to  you,  and  as  you 
cannot  protect  him  in  what  he  believed  he 
was  paying  for — the  sole  right  to  the  pic- 
ture, to  be  strictly  honest  you  should  return 
the  money.  We  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  copyright  law  to  say 
whether  by  copyrighting  the  print  now  you 
could  prevent  B  from  making  further  sales. 


Supplementary  Lenses. 

Alexius. — No,  the  writer  of  the  letter 
referred  to  is  not  the  "inventor  and  first 
manufacturer  of  supplementary  lenses." 
We  and  others  employed  them  thirty  years 
ago,  Taylor  in  his  "The  Optics  of  Photog- 
raphy" describes  and  illustrates  them  under 
the  name  of  focus  adjusters,  and  they  were 
articles  of  commerce  long  before  the  gen- 
tlemen in  question  began,  according  to  his 
own  account,  to  make  them.  All  that  they 
do,  no  matter  under  what  name  they  may 
be  sold,  is  to  either  shorten  or  lengthen  the 
focus  of  the  lens  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Old  Style  Lens. 

T.  L.  Watson. — From  your  description 
the  old  Ions  seems  to  be  what  was  at  one 
time  much  used  and  known  as  the  "Globe," 
a  wide  angle  lens  made  by  Harrison  of  New 
York.  As  made  in  the  spherical  form  they, 
or  most  of  them,  gave  a  flare  spot  or,  as  it 
was  called,  a  ghost,  and  according  to  Taylor, 
it  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  its 
maker  that  when  the  lenses  were  placed  a 
little  closer  together  the  flare  disappeared. 
They  are  now  obsolete,  so  that  the  com- 
mercial value  of  your  find  is  very  small. 
We  were  at  one  time  the  owner  of  one,  and 
the  only  fault  we  found  with  it  was  that  the 
lenses  protruded  beyond  the  mount  at  both 
ends  so  that  it  could  be  laid  only  on  its 
side.  As  we  remember,  it  did  its  work  very 
well,  but  required  to  be  well  stopped  down. 

The  Retoucher's  Art. 

(Miss)  F.  L.  y\.—0{  the  two  the  un- 
touched print  is  very  much  the  better,  the 
face  of  the  other  is  retouched  altogether  too 
much,  the  skin  being  as  smooth  and  tex- 
tureless  as  a  billiard  ball.  Unless  you  learn 
to  do  better  your  chance  of  employment  is 
small.  Try  to  learn  something  of  the  anat- 
omy of  the  face  and  if  possible  get  a  few 
lessons  from  a  good  retoucher  and  then  you 
may  succeed  in  finding  a  place.  The  salary 
will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  work, 
that  is,  the  better  the  work  you  can  do  the 
higher  the  class  of  studio  that  will  employ 
you 
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A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GRADER. 


WHAT  isaphotographic  Grader  ? 
It  is  an  appliance  by  which, 
in  a  bromide  enlargement,  the 
range  of  gradation  may  be  increased 
from  I  to  16,  its  natural  degree,  to 
from  I  to  256;  something  about  the 
gradation  of  a  carbon  image. 

According  to  Howard  Farmer  of 
"Farmer's  Reducer"  fame,  the  scale 
of  gradation  from  white  to  black  on 
bromide  paper  is  as  one  to  sixteen,  and 
in  enlarging  on  it  from  a  negative 
with  greater  range,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  steepness  of  the  range, 
either  the  upper  or  the  lower  end  must 
be  sacrificed,  the  end  depending  on 
the  exposure. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  was  the 
object  of  the  grader  brought  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  by  Howard  Farmer  in  a  lect- 
ure on  "Progress  in  Enlarging."  The 
gjader  is  practically  a  screen ;  but  so 
named  to  prevent  confusion,  the  more 


obvious  title  having  been  already 
given  to  several  photographic  appli- 
ances: a  sheet  or  plate  of  glass  with 
something  like  17,500  clear  dots  to  the 
square  inch  on  an  opaque  ground. 

The  grader  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  bromide  paper  and  the  enlarge- 
ment made  by  projection  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  the  result  being  to  break  up 
the  image  into  a  fine  stipple  less  ob- 
jectionable than  the  finest  lines  in  a 
half-tone  print.  The  grader  may  be 
placed  either  glass  or  film  side  to  the 
paper,  acording  to  the  effect  desired, 
and  in  that  way  a  negative  with  a 
range  of  one  to  256  may  be  perfectly 
reproduced. 

The  grader,  he  said,  was  produced 
by  placing  an  ordinary  dry  plate  in 
close  contact  with  a  half-tone  process 
screen  with  133  lines  to  the  inch,  in 
the  camera  and  exposing  through  a 
very  small  stop.  The  plate  on  devel- 
opment showed  a  covering  of  minute 
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dots  on  a  clear  ground;  which,  when 
exposed  in  contact  with  another  plate 
and  developed,  gave  the  desired  grader 
with  an  equal  muhitude  of  clear  dots 
on  an  opaque  ground.  But  a  half- 
tone screen,  especially  of  a  size  suffi- 
cient for  average  enlargements,  is  an 
expensive  article ;  far  beyond  the  purse 
of  most  amateurs  and  indeed  of  many 
professionals;  and  if  graders  are  to 
come  into  general  use  they  must  be- 
come articles  of  commerce.  And  it 
will  be  with  this  as  with  most  other 
things,  the  demand  will  bring  the  sup- 
ply. But  there  must  be  knowledge  of 
their  value   before   the   demand   can 


come,  and  without  that  knowledge  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
will  go  to  such  an  outlay  on  the  mere 
chance  of  its  being  a  success. 

It  rests  then  with  one  or  more  of 
the  few  who  are  in  possession  of  such 
screens  to  place  on  the  market  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  give  the  grader  a  fair 
trial,  and  failing  them  to  whose  bus- 
iness such  manufacture  may  be  too 
foreign;  why  should  not  Levy,  pre- 
eminent in  screen  making,  take  up  the 
matter,  and  place  on  the  market  at  a 
reasonable  price  a  sufficient  number  to 
set  the  ball  a-rolling? 


THE  TRINITY  OF  TECHNIQUE.— IV 
Backing. — Continued. 

By  Dr.  John  Nicol. 


TAKING  it  for  granted  that  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  the  ad- 
vantage of  backing  plates,  the 
next  question  is  as  to  the  best  way  of 
applying  it.  And  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  hav- 
ing it  smooth  as  in  painting  a  surface, 
it  may  be  as  rough  as  whiting  applied 
by  the  window  cleaner  so  long  as  the 
reflecting  surface  is  destroyed. 

And  first,  as  to  the  Bayer  varnish 
mentioned  in  my  last  or  other  backing 
in  liquid  form :  It  may  be  laid  on  with 
a  brush,  but  a  much  better  plan  is  to 
pour  it  on  and  off  as  in  the  wet  collo- 
dion process.  Plates  of  any  size  up 
to  whole-plate  may  be  taken  between 


the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  by  the  near  left  corner,  and 
brought  to  the  level.  Then,  with  the 
bottle  in  the  right  hand,  pour  a  pool 
in  the  centre,  a  little  practice  will  soon 
show  how  much,  and  by  a  gentle  in- 
clination of  the  plate  cause  it  to  flow, 
first  to  the  near  left  comer,  and  then 
to  the  far  left,  to  the  far  right,  and  to 
the  near  right,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  tilting  the  plate  as  to  cause  the  sur- 
plus to  go  back  into  the  bottle.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  last  tilting  the 
plates  should  be  gently  rocked  so  as 
to  prevent  the  varnish  running  in 
streaks,  and  when  near  the  last  drop 
the  plate  should  be  returned  to  the 
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level  until  set,  and  then  reared  up  to  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  of  meth- 

dry,  which  will  be  in  a  few  minutes,  ods,  especially  when  it  comes  to  the 

Varnish  made  with  alcohol  and  ether  removing  of  the  backing ;  all  that  is 

or  other  volatile  liquids  will  naturally  necessary  being  to  immerse  the  plate 

get   thick  after  a  few  pourings  and  in   water  or  the   developing  solution 


may  be  thinned  with  the  liquids  with  when  it  comes  off  in  a  sheet  or  film, 
which  they  were  prepared.     It  may  practically    of    its    own    accord,    and 
take  a  little  practice  to  coat  by  thus  without  injuriously  affecting  the  de- 
pouring  on,  but  when   the  knack   is  veloping  solution. 
once  acquired  it  will  be  found  one  of         But  backing  about  the  consistence  of 
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ordinary  paint  has,  hitherto  at  least, 
been  in  more  general  use,  and  it  may 
be  applied  either  by  brush,  sponge  or 
piece  of  cloth.  The  plates  are  gen- 
erally held  in  the  left  hand  and  the 
backing  smeared  all  over  without  at- 
tempt at  more  than  the  destruction  of 
the  reflecting  surface,  and  the  messi- 
ness  of  that  method  more  than  any- 
thing else  has  prevented  backing  from 
being  so  generally  used  as  it  should 
be. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  had 
something  to  do  with  backing  on  a 
commercial  scale  that  messiness  in- 
duced me  to  devise  a  method  by  which 
it  could  be  obviated  and  I  have  em- 
ployed it  ever  since.  It  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a  backing  frame  construct- 
ed as  follows.  A  board  two  inches 
and  a  half  each  way  larger  than  the 
plate  to  be  backed,  nine  and  a  half  by 
seven  and  a  half  for  a  seven  by  five; 
of  three  quarter  wood  and  cross  ended 
to  prevent  warping,  is  covered  with 
any  smooth  surface  cloth,  without  pile 
for  the  more  easily  removal  of  dust. 
On  the  four  sides  of  this  is  glued  or 
screwed  strips  of  veneer  a  little  less 
than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  so 
as  to  make  a  frame  in  which  to  lav 
the  plate:  and  hinged  to  one  of  the 
longer  sides  in  any  convenient  way  is 
a  frame  of  stout  tin  plate  or  zinc  the 
outside  of  which  is  the  size  of  the 
board  and  the  opening  just  a  little  less 
than  the  size  of  the  plate.  Lastly,  to 
the  side  on  which  are  the  hinges  of  the 
frame  is  fastened  a  piece  of  ribbon  a 
few  inches  longer  than  the  breadth  of 
the  board,  for  the  lifting  of  the  plate 
after  backing.     From  the  description 


the  method  of  using  will  be  abun- 
dantly evident.  The  frame  is  lifted 
and  the  ribbon  seen  to  be  lying  flat 
across  the  board ;  the  plate  placed,  face 
down,  in  the  frame  made  by  the  ve- 
neer and  the  hinged  frame  closed  and 
held  down  by  the  left  hand  while  with 
the  right  the  backing  is  applied  by  a 
few  rapid  circular  motions  with  brush 
swab  or  piece  of  cloth;  I  prefer  a 
piece  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
stick.  In  this  way,  with  a  fairly  rapid 
drying  backing,  a  gross  of  plates  may 
be  coated  dried  and  repacked  into  their 
boxes  in  the  course  of  an  evening  with- 
out soiling  the  fingers. 

Simpler  perhaps  than  eitlier  of  these 
methods  is  one  apparently  coming  into 
frequent  use,  the  squeegeeing  of  a  suit- 
ably prepared  paper  on  to  the  back  of 
the  plate.  Just  how  far  this  may  be 
successful  depends  entirely  on  the  per- 
fection of  the  optical  contact  that  may 
be  secured ;  and  as  that  depends  on  the 
paper  being  coated  with  something 
that  does  not  completely  dry,  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  repack  plates  with  a 
moist  backing.  Such  papers,  however, 
would,  for  temporary  purposes,  be  of 
considerable  value,  and  therefore  I 
intend  to  look  into  the  question  some- 
what exhaustively  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing something  that  while  keeping  suf- 
ficiently moist  to  be  easily  squeegeed 
into  optical  contact  will  have  none  of 
the  faults  hitherto  found  with  them. 
In  the  meantime,  I  would  suggest  to 
those  having  time  and  inclination  to 
experiment  that  success  is  likely  to 
be  found  in  a  suitable  mixture  of  gela- 
tine and  glycerine. 
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THE  SALON  CLUB  AND  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SALON  AT  NEW  YORK. 


By  Sadakichi  Hartman. 


HI  BOUT  two  years  ago  two  soli- 
tary pictorial  workers  in  the 
middle  West — the  one  Louis 
■     Fleckenstein,   of   Faribault, 

Minn.,  and  the  other  Carl  Rau,  of  La 
Crosse,  Wis. — discussed  the  advisabil- 
ity of  forming  some  kind  of  organiza- 
tion, which  would  encourage  the 
younger  generation  of  pictorialists 
Everywhere  new  talents  were  crop- 
ping up,  but  finding  it  somehow  diffi- 
cult to  assert  themselves  and  to  gain 
the  recognition  they  considered  due 
to  their  efforts,  they  felt  rather  dis- 
couraged and  disillusioned. 

The  two  camera  artists  mentioned 
above  realized  the  situation,  and 
after  carefully  amassing  the  opinions 
of  pictorialists  throughout  the  coun- 
try (west  of  the  Mississippi  River) 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  time 
to  make  a  move  of  some  sort  to  bring 
the  younger  generation  of  pictorialists 
to  the  front.  The  result  was  the  Salon 
Club  of  America,  which  was  quietl\ 
organized  in  December,  1903,  b} 
eleven  pictorialists  whose  work  had 
successfully  passed  the  Salon  juries  of 
recent  exhibitions  at  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  namely,  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Ben- 
nett, Louis  Fleckenstein,  Walter  Zim- 
merman of  Philadelphia,  Curtis  Bell. 
Carl  Rau,  W.  G.  Corthell  of  Wollaston, 
Mass.,  J.  W.  Schuler  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
Ralph  E.  Berger  of  Reading,  Pa.,  J. 
H.  Field  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  the  Parrish 


sisters  of  St.  Louis,  and  Herbert  A. 
Hess  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Since 
then  Carl  Bjorncrantz,  Nellie  Coutant, 
Zaida  Ben  Yousuf,  Adoloh  Petzold 
and  Henry  Hall,  and  (just  as  we  are 
going  to  press)  the  two  Washington- 
ians,  C.  H.  Claudv  and  C.  E.  Fairman, 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  this  enthusi- 
astic little  guild  of  camera  workers. 

The  trend  of  their  work  can  perhaps 
be  best  judged  from  their  monthly 
portfolio.  This  portfolio  idea  is  a  very 
good  one,  as  it  keeps  the  various  mem- 
bers, residing  all  over  the  country,  in 
continual  touch  with  each  other.  It  is 
carried  out  in  this  fashion.  Each 
member  prepares  several  mounted 
prints  monthly  and  writes  a  brief  de- 
scription of  them  for  insertion  in  a 
monthly  portfolio,  which  is  forwarded 
by  the  Director,  with  a  list  of  members, 
according  to  the  most  convenient  route 
for  making  the  circuit  quickly.  Each 
member  receiving  the  portfolio  writes 
a  criticism  for  mutual  advantage  and 
instruction  on  the  blank  accompany- 
ing each  print,  and  forwards  it  to  the 
next  member. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  one  of 
these  portfolios  at  Miss  Ben  Yousuf's 
studio. 

The  work  is  very  promising.  It  is 
not  vet  exactly  what  the  French  call 
arrive.  The  majority  of  the  Salon  Club 
members    is    still    experimenting,  and 
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searching  for  a  manner  of  expression, 
in  which  the  characteristic  qualities  oi 
photography  may  be  most  perfectly  ex- 
hibited— and,  I  hope,  its  hmitations 
most  loyally  respected.  Nearly  all 
seem  to  be  possessed  by  a  clear  idea 
of  the  things  they  want  to  say.  Many 
of  their  prints  show  strong  and  in- 
dividual workmanship,  while  others 
still   lack  that  technical   finish  which 


apparently  never  tires  of  depicting  lit- 
tle hooded  girls,  at  the  ferry,  fetching 
water  at  the  brook,  roaming  through 
the  fields,  or  busy  with  some  domestic 
jccupation  in  old-fashioned  interiors. 
Her  work  is  at  times  wonderfully  vital, 
and  always  subtle  and  delicate.  Each 
of  her  pictures  has  a  meaning,  and  is 
handled  with  beautiful  skill  and  rare 
artistic  feeling. 


A  NORMANDY  COURTYARD. 


we  have  become  accustomed  to  in  pho- 
tographic prints.  Their  range  of  sub- 
jects is  a  very  wide  one,  and  they  are 
particularly  strong  in  landscape  work. 

The  four  most  accomplished  mem- 
bers of  the  Salon  Club  are  Jeanne  E, 
Bennett,  Walter  Zimmerman,  Curtis 
Bell  and  Adolph  Petzold. 

Like  most  of  the  Salon  Club  work- 
ers Jeanne  E.  Bennett  is  a  newcomer. 
Her  special  realm  is  Brittany,  and  she 


In  seriousness  of  work  Walter  Zim- 
merman can  not  easily  be  surpassed. 
He  has  rarely  been  seen  in  print,  but 
his  work  is  easily  reinembered,  since 
all  that  he  does  shows  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  the  artist  whose  work  repre- 
sents the  pictorial  as  well  as  the 
photographic  quality.  He  has  con- 
tributed but  little  to  current  exhibi- 
tions, but  whatever  he  has  shown  pub- 
licly  is   powerful,   studied   and   note- 
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worthy.  His  "Church  Interior — 
Brittany"  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
work,  in  which  difficulties  that  would 
stagger  even  the  most  accomplished  of 
pictorialists  have  been  successfully 
subdued  and  mastered. 

Curtis  Bell  is  a  very  versatile  talent. 
He  is  equally  efficient  in  popular  genre 
like  his  **Ravvy  and  Caddy,"  in  chil- 
dren portraits — his  "As  Big  as  Mam- 
ma" is  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen — and  in  landscapes,  in  which  he 
effects  a  simple,  quiet  style.  Pictures 
like  his  "Coming  Storm"  and  "A  Boy- 
hood Memory"  (the  picture  of  an 
old  country  .fence)  hold  their  own  in 
the  best  of  company.  His  "Boat 
House"  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
material  essentially  modern  and  sup- 
posedly unpicturesque. 

Among  our  American  landscape 
photographers  Curtis  Bell,  Adolph 
Petzold  and  J.  H.  Field  occupy  a 
unique  position.  They  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  landscapist  to 
see  everything  according  to  decorative 
formulae.  They  have  the  faculty  of 
disengaging  the  practical  significance 
of  the  commonplace  object  and  fact. 
Curtis  Bell  sees  everything  in  a  min- 
ute pictorial  way,  as  some  American 
landscape  painters  interpret  nature. 
Petzold's  early  work  was  also  careful 
and  elaborate,  but  he  has  gradually 
made  his  way  to  far  greater  simplicity 
and  far  greater  power.  The  massive- 
ness  of  his  "Winter  Twilight"  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  most  individual  mood 
of  working.  J.  H.  Field  is  less  direct 
and  bold,  his  strength  is  nervous,  deli- 
cate and  refined.  He  sees  nature  with 
the  eyes  of  a  lyrical  poet. 


The  products  of  the  two  founders  of 
this  organization  are  of  very  original 
sort.  Louis  Fleckenstein  is  as  versatile 
as  Curtis  Bell,  his  popular  genre  pic- 
tures are  rather  weak  and  common- 
place, but  his  landscapes  and  interpre- 
tations of  children  are  worthy  of  all 
attention.  His  capricious,  piquant  and 
virile  imagination,  as  displayed  in  his 
"Song  and  Danseuse"  and  "The  Pas- 
toral" is  unique  in  our  photographic 
art.  Who  would  ever  think  of  depict- 
ing a  little  girl  in  a  chase  attitude,  with 
the  frivolity  of  a  Boldini.  It  mav  be 
a  trifle  morbid,  but  what  of  that,  as  it  is 
at  least  original  and  of  excellent  work- 
manship. Make  any  kind  of  picture 
you  like,  my  dear  pictorialists,  so  long 
as  they  be  beautiful  pictures. 

Carl  Rau  has  an  individuality  in  a 
field  of  work  which  is  little  cultivated. 
He  tries  his  talents  in  symbolistic 
genre.  His  themes  are  very  ambitious 
— in  his  "Mill"  his  art  even  assumes 
epic  proportion — but  his  technical  or 
rather  his  pictorial  skill  does  not 
always  prove  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
idea.  In  his  "At  St.  Mary's"  he 
wished  to  convey  "not  so  much  a 
picture  of  a  Catholic  form  of  worship, 
but  rather  a  symbol  of  peace,  of  rest, 
away  from  the  busy  world."  A  praise- 
worthy task,  but  does  the  picture  really 
give  us  the  impression  of  peace?  I 
fear  not — but  I  may  say  so  much  that 
even  when  Rau  puts  in  his  work,  it 
still  remains  interesting.  His  studies 
of  old  men's  heads,  on  the  other  hand, 
leave  me  rather  indiflFerent. 

The  Parrish  sisters  of  St.  Louis  are 
newcomers  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word.    They  are,  I  have  heard,  hardly 
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more  than  two  years  at  it.  Their  work 
still  bears  the- earmarks  of  dilletantism. 
Their  "Sleepy  Girl,"  however,  shows 
decided  talent.  One  might  say  of  it— 
for  it  is  pleasant  at  times  to  drive  a 
tandem  of  three  adjectives — that  it  is 
brilliant,  ambitious,  eloquent  and  melo- 
dramatic. The  Parrish  sisters  are  no 
doubt  young  ladies  plcin  d'avcnir.  I 
expect  a  great  deal  of  them.  But  at 
present  were  it  not  that  they  were 
young,  their  prints  would  not  interest 
one  very  much.  I  should  have  glanced 
them  over  in  the  mooil  of  Heine's  hero 
who  cried  thrice  "Tirily"  and  having 
tirilied,  spun  around  on  his  heel  and 
went  his  way.  The  day  will  come 
however,  when  I  will  have  to  pay  full 
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homage  to  their  impeccable  mastery 
of  art. 

The  works  of  Nellie  Coutant,  the 
'little  wooden  shoe'  pictorialist,  of 
Zaida  Ben  Yusuf,  whom  I  have  always 
considered  our  leading  portraitist  on 
semi-artistic  lines,  and  of  Herbert  Ar- 
thur Hess,  our  American  "von  Gloe- 
den"  are  too  well  known  to  be  specially 
discussed.  Also  Carl  Bjomcrantz,  an 
excellent  young  worker ;  Ralph  E.  Ber- 
g¥r,  particularly  fond  of  flat  tone  in- 
terpretations ;  J.  W.  Schuler,  a  clever 
landscape  worker;  Geo.  Donehower, 
C.  H.  Claudy  and  C.  E.  Fairman  have 
done  and  do  interesting  things,  but 
whom  the  lack  of  space  at  this  occasion 
must  deprive  of  further  comment 

Two  pictorialists,  however,  who  can 
not  be  omitted  from  the  briefest  sketch 
are  Henry  Hall  and  W.  S.  Corthell. 
Hall  seems  to  have  made  a  specialty 
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of  child  life.  He  represents  really  a 
marvelous  amount  of  individuality  in 
each  of  his  little  men  and  women.  His 
"Rough  and  Ready"  is  a  masterpiece. 
My  friends  Albert  L.  Groll,  the  land- 
scape painter,  and  Roland  Rood,  a 
critic  of  many  moods  and  modes  of 
thought,  both  agreed  that  "it  was  the 
best  in  the  whole  bunch."  Corthell 
undertakes   to   lend   to   each   of   his 


make  their  debut  before  a  New  York 
audience  at  the  First  American  Photo- 
graphic Salon. 

This  exhibition  will  be  a  memorable 
one  in  many  respects.  Let  us  glance 
over  the  prospectus  to  learn  more  about 
it. 

In  it  we  read  that  the  management 
of  the  First  American  Salon  at  New 
York   City   cordially   invites   the   co- 
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prints  an  air  of  refinement,  which  alone 
lifts  his  work  far  above  the  mediocrity 
of  these  scores  of  busy  little  pictorial 
ists  who  tinker  values  and  solder  tonal- 
ties  and  thereby  consider  themselves 
great  artists. 

Well,  in  December  we  will  find  out 
what  stuff  they  are  really  made  of, 
for  then  the  Salon  Club  workers  will 


operation  of  all  artistic  photographers 
in  America  and  throughout  the  world, 
that  it  is  the  First  Photographic 
Salon  to  be  given  in  the  Metropolis^ 
and  the  first  of  national  scope  under 
the  control  of  a  committee  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  that 
consequently  an  exhibition  of  the 
highest  order  is  expected.    There  will 
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submitted.  (A  list  of  excellent  names 
is  furnished.  I  know  them  all  person- 
ally and  b)'  reputation,  but  how  many 
of  them  will  actually  serve?)  ;  that 
"only  those  photographs  which  give 
distinct  evidence  of  artistic  feeling  in 
subject  and  execution  will  be  ac- 
cepted": and  that  "all  amateur  and 
professional  photograph ers  through- 
out the  world  are  requested  to  for- 
ward work  of  the  character  de- 
scribed," and  that  "there  will  be  no 
invited  work,  and  all  prints  for- 
warded will  be  examined  by  the  jury." 

I  may  add  that  the  same  exhibit  will, 
later  on.  Ije  shown  at  the  Chicago  Arl 
Institute,  the  Corcoran  .^rt  Gallery, 
Washington,  and  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 

All  this  sounds  like  open  revolt! 
But  far  from  being  lawless,  it  is  mere- 
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be  no  favors  to  any  and  no  discrim- 
ination against  any.  All  work. 
whether  from  the  famous  or  the  com- 
paratively unknown  artist,  will  be  ex- 
hibited equally,  and  the  jury  will  not 
know  the  names  of  contributors  until 
after  the  sekction  has  been  made. 

Xo  one  "school"  or  "fad"  will  com^ 
mand  precedence.  The  standard  of 
judging  will  be  the  artistic  quality  of 
each  print  submitted. 

On  the  page  of  "Conditions"  we 
are  furthermore  instructed  that  the 
jury  is  composed  of  artists,  who  have 
been  requested  to  act  as  judges  of  the 
artistic  character  of  the  work  to  be 
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ly  the  expression  of  new  laws.  Foi 
each  generation  there  is  a  different 
standard.  Old  forms  and  old  per- 
fections wither.  Out  of  the  old  sym- 
bols the  color  fades  day  by  day,  and  it 
is  the  younger  generation's  business 
to  create  new  ones. 

It  nevertheless  sounds  like  an  open 
revolt.     And  there  may  be  an  oppo- 


sition !  A  duel  between  Messrs  Alfred 
Stieglitz  and  Curtis  Bell  would  prove 
indeed  a  great  attraction.  There  are 
none  upon  whose  swordsmanship  I 
trust  more  surely  upon  than  that  of 
these  two  gentlemen.  It  will  stir  up 
the  stagnant  waters  of  pictorial  pho- 
tograph)'— the  J'  surely  need  it — and 
make  us  all  more  happy  at  the  end 


ENLARGING  NEGATIVES  BY  ONE  OPERATION. 

THE  making   of   large   negatives  a  positive,  either  by  contact  printing 

trom  small  ones  is  now  so  easy  on  carbon  tissue,  and  from  that  making 

and  so  certain  that  few  care  to  the  enlarged  negative  in  the  camera, 

take  to  the  field  anything  in  the  shape  or  the  making  of  an  enlarged  positive 

of  an  outfit  larger  than  4x5,  and  in  in   the  camera,   doing   the   necessary 

Great  Britain  more  generally  Z'A^4'A-  retouching  on  it,  and  then  making  the 

Hitherto  we  have   recommended   the  prints  from  it  on  carbon  by  contact, 

roundabout   method   of   first   making  Excellent    results    may    be    made    by 
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either  method,  but  we  have  recently 
seen  a  series  of  enlargements  almost 
if  not  altogether  as  good  by  an  older 
and  simpler  one,  so  old  as  to  be  al- 
most forgotten.  We  may  say  that 
over  thirty  years  ago  we  tried  the 
method  in  competition  with  the  then 
popular  solar  camera,  but  not  with  suf- 
ficient success  to  warrant  its  adoption ; 
although  in  the  clearer  light  of  to-day 
we  have  made  a  few  that  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  best  made  by 
the  more  roundabout  method. 

Briefly,  the  method  consists  in  se- 
curing a  negative  as  nearly  perfect 
as  may  be;  one  that  by  sufficient  ex- 
posure and  suitable  development  has 
the  widest  possible  range  of  grada- 
tion yet  without  clear  glass  or  true 
opacity  in  any  part  unless  there  has 
been  in  the  subject  the  highest  of  high 
light  and  the  deepest  dark  or  perfect 
blackness.  This  is  focussed  to  the  de- 
sired size  in  the  enlarging  camera  or 
in  any  camera  of  suitable  size,  the  neg- 
ative being  supported,  say,  at  a  win- 
dow in  any  of  the  well  known  ways, 
and  the  exposure  made  on,  preferably, 
a  slow  plate,  as  for  a  transparency,  but 
considerably  longer;  long  enough  for 
the  image  to  appear  almost  immedi- 
ately on  the  application  of  the  develop- 
er, and  the  development  continued  till 
the  image  shows  well  on  the  back. 

The  over  developed  enlarged  posi- 
tive is  then  well  washed  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  dish  containing  a  "bleach- 
ing'' solution  made  as  follows: 

Water,  20  ounces, 

Potassium  bichromate,  60  grains, 


Nitric  acid  (chemically  pure), 
30  minims, 
and  allowed  to  remain  till  the  bleach- 
ing is  complete  and  the  plate  is  as 
free  from  the  appearance  of  an  image 
as  before  development.  It  is  again 
well  washed,  and  rehalogenised  by 
immersion  in  the  following  solution: 

Water,  20  ounces, 

Ammonia  (stronger  solution) 
120  minims. 

Ammonium  bromide,  180  grains 
In  this  it  should  remain  for  from  three 
to  five  minutes,  the  dish  being  rocked 
the  while  ;  and  then  again  well  washed. 
The  operations  thus  far  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  dark  room,  and  the  plate 
should  now  be  re-exposed  to  ordinary 
daylight  for  from  one  to  three  seconds, 
depending  apparently  on  its  original 
sensitiveness ;  and  then  returned  to  the 
dark  room  and  redeveloped ;  when,  if 
everything  has  gone  well,  the  result 
wall  be  a  first-class  negative,  in  every 
respect  as  good  as  if  taken  direct. 

In  both  cases  we  employed  ferrous 
oxalate  as  the  developer,  partly  be- 
cause the  results  that  induced  us  to 
have  recourse  to  the  old  old  method 
had  been  so  developed,  and  partly  be- 
cause w^e  had  a  stock  on  hand  usually 
employed  in  blackening  after  mercuri- 
al bleaching,  but  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  of  the  more  modern 
developers  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  well.  We  may  return  to  the 
subject  again,  but  in  the  meantime  may 
say  that  the  method  is  w^ell  worth  a 
trial  by  all  who  prefer  large  to  small 
pictures. 
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WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH-TOWER. 

By  Watchman, 

Recognition  of  Camaraderie. — Dur-  at  a  reception  in  the  Womens'  build- 
ing the  recent  visit  of  the  King  and  ing  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  recently,  it  is 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  reported  that  she  noticed  an  amateur 
while  on   their  way   to  the  Trappist  photographer  aiming  to  take  a  snap 


EVENINQ  DEVOTION. 


Monastery  on  Mount  Milleray,  several 
amateur  photographers  were  noticed 
taking  snap  shots  at  Her  Majesty  who, 
instead  of  trying  to  foil  them  as  some 
of  lesser  note  are  inclined  to  do,  laugh- 
ingly turned  her  camera  on  them.  The 
daughter  of  our  President  takes  a 
different  course.     As  guest  of  honor 


shot  at  her,  and  on  her  complaint  to 
the  chief  of  the  hostesses  she  had  him 
turned  out  of  the  grounds. 

«         «         * 

Here  is  good  news,  all  the  way  from 
India,  too,  and  from  an  M.  D.  at  that. 
Frederick  Pearse,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S. 
Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Fellow  of  the 
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Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  all  of 
which  should  prevent  any  doubting 
Thomases  from  having  a  doubt  on  the 
subject.  And  the  news  is  that  a  batch 
of  prints  may  be  perfectly  washed  in 
^*about  five  minutes,  certainly  within 
ten  minutes'' ;  and  that  "perfectly"  is 
not  too  strong  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  kept  prints  so  washed  long 
enough  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  their 
keeping  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  fading. 

The  prints  are  washed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
instead  of  pure  water,  so  weak  as  to 
be  only  faintly  tinted,  less,  in  fact, 
than  a  grain  to  an  Imperial  pint.  But 
they  must  not  be  placed  in  a  tray  and 
allowed  to  lie  there,  but  washed  in  a 
stream  of  water  from  a  pitcher  or 
otherwise :  and  as  soon  as  the  water, 
or  rather  the  solution  runs  from  the 
prints  with  the  color  undischarged 
they  are  free  from  hypo  and  need  only 
a  rinse  in  pure  water  to  be  ready  to 
hang  up  to  dry.  A  capital  idea  surely, 
if  it  works,  as  not  only  does  the  solu- 
tion remove  every  trace  of  the  much 
abused  hypo,  but  at  the  same  time  tells 
when  the  removal  is  complete. 


What  is  the  trade  coming  to?  Not 
only  have  assistants  in  the  photograph- 
ic business  to  compete  with  self-taught 
amateurs,  but,  in  Scotland  at  least — 
and  it  is  said  that  Scotchmen  wander 
all  over  the  world,  with  "jail-birds." 
This  I  gather  from  the  recent  report 
of  the  Prison  Commissioners  for 
Scotland  in  which  they  say  that 
"the    teaching    of    photography    has 


been  attended  with  the  best  re- 
sults." When,  I  think  some  time 
in  the  sixties,  I  was  consulted, 
and  as  a  result  assisted  in  establish- 
ing a  photographic  department  in  the 
Edinburgh  Prison  I  little  thought  that 
it  was  ultimately  to  be  turned  into  a 
training  school  for  photographers ;  but 
a  certificate  of  such  an  apprenticeship 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  presented,  how- 
ever favorable ;  and  where  there  is  a 
desire  for  reformation  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  abilitv,  and  not  where  it  was  ac- 
quired  will  be  satisfactory.  Workmen 
generally  do  not  care  to  work  with 
jail-birds,  but  where  it  is  not  known  no 
harm  is  done. 

♦         *         * 

I  suppose  doctors  will  always  con- 
tinue to  diflFer  but  one  could  hardly 
expect  such  diflFerence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  length  of  lens  for  a  quarter 
plate  camera  as  is  found  in  a  recent 
number  of  this  journal's  namesake 
across  the  water.  One  correspondent 
says,  "An  anastigmatic  lens  for  a  quar- 
ter plate  hand  camera  should  evidently 
not  be  of  more  than  4j/^  to  5  inches 
focus,"  and  he  adds  (and  in  the  addi- 
tion there  is  a  clue  to  the  caliber  of 
the  writer),  "I  think  he  would  do  bet- 
ter by  purchasing  a  good  rapid  rec- 
tilinear lens  by  a  maker  of  repute, 
rather  than  to  obtain  a  cheap  lens  of 
the  anastigmatic  type."  The  italics  are 
mine,  inserted  because  I  have  never 
yet  heard  of  such  lenses  being  cheap. 
The  other  writer  speaks  with  greater 
authority  because  he  gives  proof  for 
his  faith  in  the  shape  of  photographs, 
one  by  just  the  lens  recommended  the 
other  bv  a  lens  of  ten  inches,  and  there 
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can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  longer  lens.  He  says : 
"The  largest  view-angle  that  coincides 
with  the  natural  view-angle  of  the 
human  eye,  and  represents  things  as 
we  see  them,  is  one  of  20°.  But  for 
practical  purposes,  we  will  find  that  a 
lens  embracing  an  angle  of  23** — a  10 
in.  lens  on  a  quarter-plate — gives  a 
satisfactory  and  natural  perspective; 
and  a  longer  focal  length  increases  the 
difficulties  of  securing  depths  of  focus. 
This  has  been  conclusively  proved  by 
Mr.  Welborne  Piper  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer  of  October  9th,  1902: 
Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  advises  a  similar 
focal  length  in  his  "Pictorial  Photog- 
raphy" ;  Mr.  Storey,  A.  R.  A.,  recently 
advised  the  use  of  the  same  view  angle 
and  such  lenses  are  used  by  men  like 
Spitzer  and  the  Hofmeisters.  But 
the  use  of  a  10  in.  lens,  besides 
giving  a  more  artistic  perspective  than 
the  conventional  5  in.  "quarter-plate 
lens,"  enables  the  photographer  to 
stand  twice  as  far  away  from  his  sub- 
ject as  the  user  of  the  5  in.  lens,  and 
he  is  able  to  secure  his  groups  and 
individuals  free  from  self-conscious- 
ness— when  the  subject  is  a  group  of 
fisher  lads,  this  advantage  can  be  fully 
appreciated." 

Readers  of  this  magazine  will  have 
no  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  opinions 
the  editors  will  homologate,  and  if 
they  could  see  the  two  illustrations 
which  accompany  and  enforce  that  of 
the  long  focus  advocate  they  would 
never,  when  it  could  be  avoided,  use  a 
lens  so  as  to  make  it  include  an  angle 
greater  than  25**. 


It  is  sometimes  profitable  to  contrast 
the  old  times  with  the  new,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  I  frequently  dabble 
into   the  pages   of   the   photographic 
literature  of  other  days.    Opening  the 
American  Annual  of  Photography  for 
1887  at  random,  the  first  thing  that 
caught  my  eye  was  an  article  on  "Com- 
mon Errors  in  Photographic  Practice" 
by  David  Cooper  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  at  that  period  were 
"in  the  swim"  as  a  recognized  expert 
and  a  genial  fellow  who  nevertheless 
held  very  strong  opinions  of  his  own. 
Amongst  a  long  string  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  errors  many  of  which 
are  now  considered  essentials,  not  the 
least  surprising  is  his  opinion  regard- 
ing pyro  as  a  developer.    "Error  Ninth 
IS  to  suppose  that  pyro  is  a  better  de- 
veloper   than    oxalate    of    iron."     He 
says,   "I   am   satisfied   that  the  prej- 
udice in  favor  of  alkaline  pyro  as  a 
developer  as  against  oxalate  of  iron,  is 
largely  imaginary  or  the  result  of  care- 
less manipulation  with  the  latter.    The 
prevailing  impression  that  with  it  there 
is  greater  latitude  in  development,  I 
have  satisfied  myself  is  an  error  of  the 
'first  magnitude,'  and  one  that  can  be 
easily  proved   by  actual  practice.     I 
have  cultivated  the    acquaintance    of 
both  long  enough  to  warrant  me  in 
saying  positively  that  the  only  excuse 
for  preferring  pyro  to  iron  is  that  it 
is  cheaper  and  more  portable."    What 
have  those,  and  their  number  is  legion, 
who   take   pyro   as   the   standard   by 
which  all  other  developers  are  com- 
pared, to  say  to  that  ?    I  doubt  whether 
in  all  this  great  country  during  the 
last  decade  there  has  been  a  single 
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negative  developed  with  ferrous  oxa- 
late. 

^^  ^r  ^r 

The  Photographer's  Millennium 
through  organization  is  once  more  on 
the  carpet  and  this  time  friend  Todd 
is  the  moving  spirit.  If  any  man  can 
overcome  the  photographers'  inertia  he 
will;  but  even  if  he  gets  thus  far,  cui 
bono?  Although,  at  the  Illinois  State 
Convention,  he  talked  glibly  of  the 
"trades  unions"  of  doctors,  dentists, 
preachers  and  lawyers,  and  he  might 
have  included  pharmaceutists,  both  he 
and  his  audience  knew  or  ought  to 
know  that  the  Powers  that  be  will 
never  be  induced,  by  organization  or 
indeed  anything  else,  to  put  photog- 
raphy in  line  with  law  and  medicine 
to  the  extent  of  giving  to  any  number 
of  its  practitioners  the  right  to  say 
that  any  other  number  shall  or  shall 
not  hang  out  their  shingle  or  to  be 
employed  by  one  who  does.  That  be- 
ing so,  the  sooner  the  photographer 
realizes  the  fact  that  he  must  rely  on 
himself  the  better.  It  is  and  always 
will  be,  as  Todd  himself  says,  "A  free 
for  all  occupation ;"  a  trade,  where  a 
business  is  run  by  an  employer  of  any 
number  of  assistants,  and  a  profession. 


where  the  "One  Man"  method  is 
adopted.  Being  "free  for  all"  and  an 
acquaintance  with  its  practice,  after 
a  fashion,  easily  acquired ;  and  requir- 
ing less  capital  than  any  other  business 
yielding  the  same  returns,  it  will,  as 
friend  Todd  says,  always  be  "a  refuge 
for  the  destitute"  and  its  practitioners 
always  subjected  to  undue  competition. 
Why  do  I  say  all  this  ?  Not  to  dis- 
suade from  organization,  although  the 
word,  from  its  connection  with  certain 
phases  of  trades  unions  has  acquired 
a  nasty  flavor,  but  to  advise  against 
fighting  with  windmills,  against  lean- 
ing on  a  broken  reed  or  wasting  time 
trusting  to  what  can  never  come  to 
pass.  In  spite  of  all  that  makes  the 
adoption  of  photography  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  living  easy  and  that  will 
always  keep  its  ranks  overflowing, 
there  will  always  be  work  for  those 
that  by  good  work  deserve  it.  But 
the  photographer  must  work  out  his 
ozvn  salvation.  The  elevation  of  the 
status  and  the  climbing  of  the  ladder  to 
a  height  at  which  he  is  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  competition  must  come  from 
within,  not  from  without ;  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  or  can  be  said  there 
is  always  room  on  the  upper  rungs. 


NOTES 


A  New  Method  of  Dissolving 
Gold. — In  the  long,  long  ago  we  made 
considerable  quantities  of  gold  chlo- 
ride by  suspending  Gilders'  "squings" 
in  water  and  passing  through  it  a 
stream  of  chlorine;  and  that,  and  the 
ordinary  way  of  dissolving  it  in  aqua 


regia,  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
onlv  methods  known  until  we  came 
across  the  following  paragraph  in  a 
contemporary  a  few  days  ago.  It  is 
worth  a  trial  by  those  who  still  con- 
tinue to  make  their  own  toning  ma- 
terial. 


MOTH  BR  HOOD. 
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Gold  is  well  known  to  be  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid 
when  either  are  used  alone,  but  dis- 
solves freely  in  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
and  this  is  the  method  invariably  em- 
ployed hitherto  to  effect  solution  and 
form  gold  chloride.  N.  D.  Averkioff 
has  stated  to  the  Physico-Chemical  So- 
city  of  Russia  that  when  gold  is 
placed  in  hydrochloric  acid  no  solution 
takes  place,  but  in  the  presence  of 
formaldehyde  solution  at  once  takes 
place.  The  same  occurs  when  trioxy- 
methyl,  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  al- 
cohols are  present.  The  solutions  so 
obtained  on  being  evaporated,  dried 
and  heated  leave  a  residuum  of  pure 
gold. 

Panchromatic  Plates, — Although 
orthochromatic  plates  and  films  of  ex- 
cellent quality  are  made  by  most  of  our 


plate  makers  there  are  still  some  who, 
for  various  purposes,  continue  to  color 
sensitise  for  themselves  by  dipping. 
According  to  Herr  Valenta,  the  follow- 
ing gives  an  excellent  panchromatic 
plate,  and  is  of  course,  equally  suited 
for  films  although  they  ase  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  that  is,  more  difficult 
to  handle  in  the  orthochromatising. 

Ethyl  violet  solution,  i  ;5,ooo,  loo 
c.  c. 

Erythrosine   solution,    1 :500,   20 
c.  c. 

Monobromofliiorescine  solution, 
1 1500,  30  c.  c. 
15  c.  c.  of  this  is  mixed  with  500  c.  c. 
of  water  and  2  c.  c.  of  ammonia,  and 
the  plates  immersed  in  the  dark  for 
three  minutes,  and  then  rinsed  in  the 
same  bath  very  much  diluted,  and 
dried  in  absolute  darkness. 

Orthochromatic  Plates. — Color 
corrected  plates  being  one  of  the  sub- 
jects on  'vhich  we  are  insistent  we 
gladly  reproduce  the  following  words 
in  their  favor  by  Sir  W.  Abney  in 
speaking  before  the  Physical  Society. 
Regretting  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
\et  a  perfect  plate,  he  says,  "In  spite 
of  this  lack  of  a  perfect  plate,  the  best 
commercial  color  corrected  plates  come 
very  near  to  perfection  when  the  ap- 
propriate screens  are  used,  a  nearness 
to  perfection  which  is  much  empha- 
sized by  comparison  of  results  with 
those  obtained  on  ordinary  plates  used 
without  screens." 

Pictures  for  the  Linked-Rinc 
Salon. — American  Pictorialists,  ambi- 
tious to  have  their  work  in  the  Salon 
of  the  Linked-Ring,  yet  hardly  caring 
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to  stand  the  cost  of  sending  so  far  on 
the  mere  chance  of  its  being  accepted, 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  a  bet- 
ter condition  of  matters.  One  result, 
apparently,  of  the  better  knowledge  of 
each  other  incident  to  the  hobnobbing 
between  the  editor  of  The  Amateur 
Photographer  and  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Linked-Ring  during  the 
visit  of  the  former  to  this  country,  has 
been  an  arrangement  by  which  Ameri- 


can pictures  intended  for  the  Salon 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  American  members,  and  such  pic- 
tures as  they  may  pass  or  accept  shall 
be  hung  without  further  judging. 
Doubtless  due  notice  will  appear  as  to 
the  time  when  such  pictures  may  be 
sent  to  New  York,  the  judging,  in  all 
probability,  being  held  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Photo- Secession  in  that 
city. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


1772.  C.  S.  Keete.— "'Sunday  Morning  on 
the  Creek."  For  this  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  and  cannol  suggest  an  improvement, 
nor  did  we  ever  see  the  quiet  of  a  Sunday 
morning  belter  suggested.  Subject,  selec- 
tion, point  of  view,  at]  are  just  as  we  like 


to  see  Ihem;  and  if  (on  second  thoughts 
and  after  many  limes  returning  to  the 
pretty  picture)  the  foreground  had  been 
printed  a  shade  or  two  darker  it  would  have 
l)een  as  near  as  possible  perfect.  But  it  is 
too  pretty  to  be  allowed  10  remain  as  it  is; 
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it  should  be  enlarged  to,  say,  four  diameters 
when  it  would  be  a  picture  that  would  honor 
;any  wall. 

1773.  M.  O.  HoBEBLEiN— "Soldiers' 
Monument."  At  the  first  glance  this  is 
rather  imposing,  but   unlike  what  a  good 


picture  should  be ;  the  more  it  is  studied  the 
less  favorable  the  impression.  You  have 
been  too  ambitious,  have  included  much 
more  than  is  conducive  to  the  best  effect. 
The  roadway  cutting  the  subject  in  two, 
ieads  away  from  the  monument,  the  object- 
ive point  of  the  composition,  rather  than  to 
it;  while  the  monument  itself,  from  its  size 
.and  placing  is  relegated  to  a  minor  position. 
Instead  of  making  the  road  divide  the  sub- 
ject in  two  and  leading  the  eye  out  at  the 
left,  we  should  have  contrived  to  make  it 
lead  to  the  monument,  placed  the  latter  in 
■one  of  the  stronger  parts,  and  kept  every- 
thing else  in  subordination  to  it. 

Then,  while  the  technique  is  fairly  good  it 
might  easily  have  been  better.  The  road  is 
far  too  white,  and  the  whiter  sky  is  sim- 
ply intolerable.  Surely  the  unnatural  black 
of  some  of  the  trees  and  all  of  the  shadows. 


with  the  equally  unnatural  sky  must  have 
shown  you  that  your  exposure  was  much  too 
short,  and  that  three  times  as  long  would 
not  have  been  too  much.  But  there  does 
seem  to  be  truth  in  the  oft  repeated  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  craze  for  snap- 
ping has  degraded  the  taste  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  photographers  have  got  to  re- 
gard such  blackness  as  the  right  thing. 

1774.  M.  C.  W.— "Under  The  Willows" 
is  an  excellent  photograph  of  the  record 
variety  although  with  better  atmosphere 
than  most  of  the  pictorial  attempts  that 
reach  us ;  but  it  lacks  the  motive,  the  ob- 
jective point,  the  something  to  which  all 
else  should  be  subjective;  no  one  point  be- 
ing of  more  importance  than  another.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
record  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as 
the  pictorial,  and,  as  before  said,  this  is  an 
excellent  record.  It  is  also  a  fine  example 
of  bromide  printing,  and  one  of  the  5nest 
purple  brown  colors  that  we  have  seen. 

I7?S.  Carl  Krebs— "A  Lonely  Road" 
hardly  bears  out  its  title  unless  the  house 
in  the  distance  be  unoccupied,  and  of  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  indication ;  but  the 
picture  is  not  the  less  interesting  on  that 
account.  And  in  selection,  arrangement  and 
treatment  it  is  in  every  way  satisfactory; 
indeed  the  best  that  we  can  say  of  it  is  that 
under  the  conditions  it  is  exactly  what  we 
should  have  aimed  at  doing.  While  it  is 
true  that  figures  in  landscape  are  risky,  it  is 
a  pity  that  you  could  not  have  had  one  on 
his  way  in  the  lonely  road,  as  however 
weary  in  his  effort  to  reach  the  refuge  in 
the  distant  left,  and  to  which  the  road  leads 
the  eye  so  well,  the  tree  standing  out  so 
boldly  in  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
composition  acts  as  the  well  known  land- 
mark that  encourages  him  to  push  on  to 
the  desired  goal.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
pictures  that  come  to  us  that  we  do  not 
have  to  complain  of  a  too  short  exposure, 
and  that,  except  for  the  want  of  a  hgure, 
we  cannot  suggest  an  improvement. 

17^6.  HcM-YER  Damcard.— "The  White 
Bard,"  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Holyer  Drach- 
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,  Denmark's 

at    the    same 


t  famous  living  poet. 


painter.  The  print  is  a  single  transfer  car- 
bon, but  the  reversal  does  not  in  any  de- 
gree inituence  it  as  a  picture,  although  the 
shade  of  color  is  not  just  what  we  should 
have  chosen;  a  lighter  shade  of  sepia  would 
have  been  more  lo  our  taste.  The  poet 
painter  is  represented  as  in  the  throes  of 
composilion  and  looking  Heavenward  for 
the  Divine  afflatus,  the  idea  being  strength- 
ened by  the  blinding  of  the  lower  part  of 


one  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  conveying  as 
it  does,  one  whose  soul  is  in  his  work. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  "The  White  Bard"  is 
one  of  the  few  pictures  that  come  to  The 
Portfolio  that  make  a  lasting  impression  on 
us  and  that  we  should  like  to  add  to  our 
collection. 

1777.  T.  C.  Leiteh.— "Cock  of  the 
Walk,"  although  an  amusing  arrangement 
of  a.  turkey  in  all  his  pride  of  plumage, 
domineering  over   a   couple   of   hens,   but 


K  LOHBLY  ROAD, 


the  window  opposite  which  he  sits  telling 
as  strongly  as  may  be  that  he  looks  from 
light  only  from  above.  The  placing  of  the 
figure  and  its  surroundings  also  contributes 
to  the  idea,  it  not  being  so  much  a  portrait 
of  the  man  but  of  the  man  at  work,  a  small 
figure  in  a  large  workshop  with  reference 
book-shelf  at  hand;  all  so  arranged  as  to 
make  us  feel  that  we  are  permitted  to  steal 
a  look  into  sacred  ground.  And  the  face, 
although  dimly  seen,  and  its  expression  is 


utterly  valueless  from  such  under  exposure 
that  although  development  has  been  pushed 
till  sky  and  stone  path  are  simply  white 
paper,  the  wings  and  much  of  the  entourage 
that  should  not  have  been  lower  than  half- 
dark  are  as  black  as  soot.  Judging  from  the 
shadows  the  light  would  seem  to  have  been 
good  enough,  but  if  you  would  not  waste 
good  material  you  must  get  a  lens  working 
at  a  larger  aperture  or  give  longer  ex- 
posures. 
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1778.  J.  M.  Sebsholtz. — "A  Shady 
Nook."  What  was  said  of  the  last,  1777, 
applies  equally  to  this,  even  what  we  sup- 
pose to  represent  water  in  the  foreground 
being,  some  of  it  nearly,  and  some  alto- 
gether black,  while  the  stems  of  the  trees 
and  under  them  where  "Shady"  should 
come  in,  are  as  black  as  the  paper  could  be 
made;  while  the  sky  and  everything  on 
which   direct   light  has   fallen  are  equally 


e  other 


This, 


bad  as  it  is,  might  be  considerably  improved 
by  toiling  down  both  sky  and  water ;  but 
nothing  short  of  sufficient  exposure  would 
make  it  a  good  photograph. 

1780.  E.  L.  Chamdeslain.— "A  Quiet 
Stream."  We  cannot  guess  what  induced 
you  to  select  this  subject  unless  for  some 
association  connected  therewith.  It  is  not 
picturesque,  indeed  we  cannot  see  that  it 


THE  WHITE  BARD. 


HolECT  Danie*r(l, 


1779.  Ono  Ernst. — "Sunday  After- 
noon," we  presume  in  the  park,  and  on 
one  of  the  various  lakes  the  Sunday  outers 
are  enjoying  a  sail.  This,  although  in  a 
less  degree,  has  the  same  fault  as  the  two 
last,  and  in  addition  the  mistake  of  the 
bridge  crossing  the  lake  taken  straight  on. 
Such  a  white  sky  and  equally  white  water 
are  no  longer  tolerable  and  those  that  can- 
not expose  long  enough  to  secure  something 
like  nature  in  its  representation  should  turn 


could  have  been  made  pictorial  from  any 
point  of  view ;  and  there  must,  in  such  a 
locality,  have  been  many  places  where  some- 
thing better  could  have  been  found,  as  in- 
deed hardly  anything  could  have  been  worse. 
But  it  is  encouraging,  whereas  its  three 
predecessors  were  the  reverse.  The  ex- 
posure has  been  sufficient,  even  a  little  over, 
although  that  is  a  favorable  fault;  but  the 
development  has  been  stopped  too  soon. 
As  it  is,  it  is  flat  and  lacking  in  contrast,  but 
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furtlier  development  without  adding  to  the 
shadows,  would  have  built  up  Ihe  lights  and 
given  a  good  technique,  while  with  an  under 
exposed  plate  or  film,  as  in  the  previotis 
three,  ii  only  made  matters  worse.  Expose 
as  in  this  and  develop  till  the  proper  con^ 
trasl  is  obtained,  and  your  technique  will  be 
satisfactory ;  and  then  lurn  your  attention 
to  what  makes  pictures  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  nnd  lo  sec  from  you  again. 

1781.  W.  H.  LucKHAUPT.— "Milking,"  a 
pretty  Jersey  patiently  giving  up  her  morn- 
ing contribution  lo  the  family  (able,  but  we 


toboggan  slide,  and  placed  the  figures  in 
the  centre  in  such  a  way  that  one  expects  to 
see  them  slip  down  to  the  bottom.  With 
such  an  excellent  technical  foundation  yon 
only  need  to  give  your  attention  lo  placing 
and  composition,  and  to  give  a  little  more 
thought  to  the  natural  appearance  of  things, 
in  fact,  to  do  most  excellent  work. 

1782.  W.  H.  Blacar.— "A  Bangor  View." 
Of  the  two  prints  sent  we  very  much  prefer 
Ihe  lighter,  both  because  of  its  truer  values 
and  the  better  arrangement  of  the  subject, 
although  neither  is  either  pictorial  or  pic- 
turesque. A  square  tower,  a  kiosk  or  sum- 
mer house  and  something  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  arch  all  buried  in  a  mass  of 
foliage  and  reproduced  as  only  a  good  lens 
can,  can  only  belong  to  the  record  phase  of 
photography.  And  of  that  it  is  an  excell- 
ent example,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  be 

1783.  L.  B.— ■The  Maple"  is  a  fine  print 
from  an  excellent  negative,  but  of  the  record 
rather  than  the  pictorial  variety.     The  pho- 


tograph 

technique  but 

especially  as 
about  the  mof 


xample  of  almost  perfect 
unless  for  some  local  or  other 
not  worth  photographing, 
ingle  stem  or  trunk  maple  is 
:  beautiful  of  nature's  produc- 
as  plentiful  as  gooseberries. 


HILKINO. 

cannot  recognize  the  poetical  "milkmaid"  in 
the  rather  unpicturcsqiie  woman  who  as- 
sumes the  role.  So  far  as  the  photography 
is  concerned  we  have  nothing  for  it  but 
praise,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  placing 
of  the  figures.  Without,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  any  reason  for  il,  you  have  the  horizon 
line  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the 
top  of  a  five  inch  upright  print,  and  by 
apparently  pointing  the  camera  down,  have 
filled  nearly  the  whole  space  with  nothing 
but  foreground  tilted  to  the  steepness  of  a 


THB  HAPLS.  I„  B. 

1784.  J,  W.  Smith,— "In  the  Woods."  a 
girl  standing  amongst  some  saplings  or 
small  trees,  is  above  the  average  of  such 
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things  as  come  to  us,  but  might  have  been 
much  better  with  more  careful  development. 
The  white  dress  is  simply  unaltered  paper, 
although  we  can  see  that  the  exposure  had 
been  sufficient  to  have  given  the  necessary 
detail  had  it  been  developed  with  a  solution 
weaker  in  the  reducer,  developed  till  just  the 
weak  image  with  the  shadow  detail  ap- 
peared and  then  intensified  to  the  desired 
extent  Then,  the  child  is  standing  too 
stiffly,  too  evidently  posing  to  be  photo- 
graphed.    In  a  case  like  this  you  should 


rest,  the  boy,  although  evidently  posed,  is  so 
nearly  natural  as  to  deceive  all  but  the  most 
critical,  while  the  dog  needed  no  posing,  but 
has  just  thrown  himself  down,  thinking  of 


IN  THE  WOODS. 

give  the  figure  something  to  do,  action  be- 
ing always  better  than  at  rest,  and  in  front 
o£  the  twisted  stem  would  have  been  bet- 
ter than  behind  it.  The  photography,  how- 
ever, is  fairly  good,  and  you  only  need  to 
put  a  little  more  thought  into  your  work 
to  make  it  pictorial  as  well. 

1785.  E.  A,  Sheldok.— "Chums,"  a  boy 
and  a  dog,  has  only  one  fatilt,  too  little 
foreground.  Half  an  inch  taken  from  the 
top  and  given  to  the  bottom  would  have 
made  it  a  little  gem.  Both  are  evidently 
tired  roaming  around  and  quite  content  to 


nothing  but  rest  and  be  ready  for  another 
run.  Of  the  two  we  decidedly  prefer  the 
less  conirasty  print. 

1786.  A.  W. — "Apple  Blossoms"  well 
suggests  the  most  delightful  lime  of  all  the 
year,  and  seems  to  smell  of  the  orchard. 
The  figure  too,  adds  a  charm,  although  she 
is  not  quite  as  she  ought  to  be,  suggestive 
of  being  photographed  rather  than  in  exam- 
ining the  blossom.  Instead  of  resting  one 
hand  against  one  of  the  larger  IJmbs  and  let- 
ting  the  other  hand  hang  listlessly  by  her  side, 
it  would  have  given  an  idea  of  action  had 
the  one  been  employed  bringing  down  one 
of  the  smaller  branches  while  the  other  was 
employed  in  plucking  a  desired  bloom.  A 
more  serious  fault,  however,  is  the  false 
values,  the  almost  if  not  altogether  black- 
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ness  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  a  suggestion 
of  night  not  corroborated  by  the  rest  of  the 
subject.  A  longer  exposure  or  a  lighter 
color  screen  would  have  obviated  this  and 
very  much  improved  the  picture,  although 
as  it  is  we  like  it  very  much.  It  is  another 
testimonial  to  the  value  of  orthochromatic 
plates  and  color  screens;  not  perhaps  so 
much  for  what  it  is  as  for  what  it  easily 
might  have  been. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  mounting.  From 
almost  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the 
fashion,  when  mounting  with  a  narrow 
margin  of  card  to  make  the  top  and  sides 
of  nearly  equal  width  but  with  a  larger 
space  at  the  bottom,  and  it  always  looked 


well.  Here  you  have  made  the  sides  about 
the  usual  width,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  bottom,  7/i6ths,  and  i  in.  But  the 
top,  instead  of  repeating  the  width  of  the 
sides,  exceeds  the  bottom  by  half  an  inch,, 
being  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  we  do  not 
like  the  innovation.  Looked  at  as  it  is,  we 
keep  wondering  and  the  eye  keeps  moving 
in  an  effort  to  find  some  cause  for  the 
irregularity,  to  the  neglect  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  picture  itself.  But  when  the 
excessive  top  is  covered  by  a  dark  colored 
paper  the  picture  instantly  takes  its  place, 
confined  by  just  sufficient  margin  from  all 
else  and  wonderfully  improved. 


SOCIETY  NEWS. 


Secretaries  of  Societies,  or  Cameia  Clubs  who  want  their  meetings  reported  or  who  have  communications  of 
interest  to  photographers  that  they  wish  to  have  published  should  send  them  direct  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y.  


Federation     of     American     Photographic 

Societies  for  Exhibition  of  Pictures  and 

Education  in  Photographic  Arts. 

At  the  call  of  the  Metropolitan  Camera 
Club  of  New  York,  representatives  of  the 
principal  photographic  societies  of  the 
country  met  in  the  large  assembly  room 
of  the  Metropolitan  Club,  102-104  West 
loist  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Plans 
for  the  federation  were  conceived  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Curtis  Bell,  president  of 
the  local  club  and  one  of  the  leading  art 
photographers. 

Representatives  were  sent  by  the  Bos- 
ton, Washington,  Toronto,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Brooklyn  socie- 
ties, and  also  the  Salon  Club  of  America, 
which  is  devoted  to  pictorial  photography 
with  members  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bell  called  attention  to  the  present 
difficulties  and  expenses  connected  with 
holding  Salon  and  other  exhibitions  of 
pictorial  photographs  and  showed  that  by 
organization  and  unity  of  purpose  far  more 
could  be  accomplished  than  by  individual 


efforts  of  the  several  clubs  and  with  far 
less  expense. 

Among  other  plans  proposed  was  the 
holding  of  an  annual  photographic  Salon 
of  the  very  highest  class,  the  pictures  to  be 
judged  by  the  most  distinguished  artists 
of  the  country  and  the  selected  work  to  be 
forwarded,  in  turn,  to  all  societies  in  the 
federation.  As  this  collection  of  pictorial 
photographic  work  cannot  be  shown  in 
more  than  a  dozen  large  cities  during  the 
season,  the  number  of  societies  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  Salon  membership  was  limited  to 
twelve. 

In  addition  to  this,  for  the  education  of 
people  in  other  cities,  interested  in  this 
great  photographic  movement,  a  smaller 
but  very  select  exhibition  was  proposed,  to 
be  prepared  quarterly  and  forwarded,  in 
turn,  to  the  societies  which  shall  be  known 
as  exhibition  members. 

Interchange  of  members'  privileges  was 
proposed  and  also  a  historical  department 
for  preserving  photographs  of  interesting" 
landmarks,  old  buildings,  quaint  local  cus- 
toms, etc.,  the  results  of  the  year's  work  in 
that  department  to  be  filed  in  some  institu- 
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tion  of  national  importance,  as  for  instance,  and  Daniel  Baker  of  the  Columbia  Photo* 

the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington.  graphic     Society     of     Philadelphia,     and 

All  these  subjects  were  fully  discussed  Messrs.  Curtis  Bell,  S.  C.  Bullenkamp,  and 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Dr.  W.  J.  Furness  of  the  Metropolitan 
objects  ot  the  proposed  federation  were  Camera  Club  of  New  York  City,  and  Wm. 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  all  photo-  T.  Knox  of  the  Brooklyn  Camera  Club. 
graphic  societies,  those  represented  assent-  It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  nam- 
ing to  the  plan  in  its  entirety.  ber  of  other  photographic  societies  will  join 

Among     the     delegates     present     were,  in  this   important  work  as  soon  as   it  be- 


DELKOATES  TO  FEDERATION  OF  CAMERA  CLUBS. 

C.  K.  Fairmah,       Dk.  W.  J  FUKNBS*       F.  C.  Bb*ch,       W.  T.  Kbox,       Curtis  Bh-C,  S.  C-  BiLinntAHP 
Capital  C.  C.               Met.  C.  C.                   Toronto  C,  C-       B'klyo  C  C.        Mel.  C.  C.  Met  C.  C. 

Waihinmon,  D.C.     New  York.  New  York.  New  York 

jDd  Viee-Preit-  Pretident.  Secreutr. 

Walter  Zimmehuan.       John  H.  Tmurstos,        Dr.  J.  G.  Mill«,       Dahiit.  Bakkh.  Adolph  Fbtiold. 
Phitl.,  Pa.                          Boitoa  C.  C.                    Coluoblk  Photo          Columbia  Ptioto  Pblla..  Pa, 

SaloaClubol  Treuarer.  Society.  Society.  Salon  Club  of 

Anetica.  Pblla.,  Pa.  Pliila  ,  Pa.  America. 

Ht  Vice-Prej.  Hlitoriin. 

Taken  vritb  Cooper- Hewitt  Light  io  Metropolitan  Camera  Club  Studio. 

Charles  E.  Fairman  of  the  Capital  Camera  comes   known,   and   in   fact,   a   number   of 

Club,      Washington,      D.      C. ;      John      H.  applications  from  societies  not  represented 

Thurston  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club;   F.  were  submitted  at  the  meeting, 

C.    Beach    of   the   Toronto   Camera   Club;  It  was  decided  to  name  the  new  organiza- 

Messrs.       Walter       Zimmerman,       Adolph  tion  The  American  Federation  of  Photo- 

Petzotd  of  Philadelphia,  and  Wendell  G.  graphic  Societies,     After  the  adoption  of 

Corthell   of  Boston,  representatives   of  the  a  Constitution,  the  following  officers  were 

Salon  Club  of  America;   Dr.   J.   G.   Miller  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
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Curtis  Bell,  New  York,  President 
Walter   Zimmerman,   Philadelphia,   First 
Vice-President. 

Charles  E.  Fair  man,  Washington,  Second 
Vice-President. 

F.  Dundes  Todd,  Chicago,  Third  Vice- 
President. 
S.  C.  Bulleiycamp,  New  York,  Secretary- 
John  K.  Thurston,  Boston,  Treasurer. 
Rudolph    Eickemeyer,    Jr.,    New    York, 
Salon  Director. 
Daniel  Baker,  Philadelphia,  Historian. 
F.  C.  Beach,  Toronto,  Chairman  Salon 
Committee. 


Camera  Club  of  New  York. 

Camera  Club  of  New  York. — The  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  club  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. May  10,  President  F.  E,  Ives  presiding. 
Reports  were  presented  by  the  different 
comhiittees.  The  Auditing  Committee, 
through  Mr.  L.*  B.  Schram,  chairman, 
made  a  lengthy  report  on  the  past  and 
prospective  finances  of  the  club,  showing 
that  there  would  be  a  shortage  covering  the 
year  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars,  due 
to  the  expenses  of  moving  and  the  loss  on 
the  publication  of  Camera  Notes.  The  Com- 
mittee, approved  by  the  Board,  recom- 
mended that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a 
loan  from  the  members  in  amount  sufficient 
to  meet  the  shortage.  Later  on  the  meet- 
ing approved  the  Auditing  Committee's  sug- 
gestion and  voted  that  the  Secretary  be 
authorized  to  solicit,  through  a  properly 
arranged  circular,  loans  from  members,  to 
be  repaid  as  soon  as  the  club  was  able 
to.  An  endeavor  is  to  be  made  to  raise 
something  like  $1200. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Stuart,  chairman  of  the 
Lantern  Slide  Committee,  proposed  a  plan 
of  educating  members  in  slide  making  to 
the  effect  that  a  standard  and  a  poor  nega- 
tive should  be  provided,  and  allow  different 
men  to  make  slides  from  the  negatives 
until  the  best  or  proper  method  of  obtain- 
ing a  good  slide  was  ascertained.  By  com- 
parison of  the  different  slides  in  the  lantern 
afterwards,  beginners  would  soon  learn  to 


know  which  method  produced  the  best  re- 
sults. 

President  Ives,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Research,  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained a  few  pieces  of  apparatus  of  inter- 
est, designed  for  testing  color  screens,  color 
sensitiveness  of  plates  and  defects  in  the 
glass  of  lenses,  also  a  simple  microscopic 
camera  attachment  which  was  quite  unique. 
He  had  a  very  simple  spectroscope  ar- 
rangement fitted  at  the  back  for  holding  a 
sensitive  plate.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
interpose  the  color  screen  between  the 
plate  and  spectroscope,  point  to  the  light 
for  a  second  or  so  to  test  the  result  on 
the  sensitive  plate.  In  color  sensitive  plates 
he  had  found  the  Leed  Rainbow  brand  to 
about  equal  the  Cadett  plate  in  sensitive- 
ness to  the  non-activic  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum. It  is  proposed  to  keep  on  file  at  the 
club  spectrum  tests  of  screens  and  plates 
for  the  benefit  of  members,  and  the  Com- 
mittee will  from  time  to  time  make  tests  for 
members. 

The  Polariscope  was  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  its  use  in  the  testing  the  glass 
of  lenses  to  see  whether  it  has  any  strain 
m  It. 

He  had  found  it  very  useful  also  in 
determining  the  color  of  the  glass  in  its 
retarding  effect  on  the  activic  rays  from 
the  object.  The  test  was  very  simple  and 
quick. 

A  very  effective  photo-microscope  attach- 
ment to  an  ordinary  microscope  was  ex- 
hibited, which  produced  remarkable  detail 
in  negatives. 

He  had  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  standard  mi- 
croscope, with  the  tube  placed  at  the 
usual  angle  for  viewing  the  object.  The 
focus  was  obtained  in  the  usual  way.  A 
box  having  a  10  inch  focus,  single  lens, 
in  one  end  and  a  plate  holder  about  four  by 
five  inches  in  the  other  end,  so  arranged 
that  the  film  of  the  sensitive  plate  would 
occupy  exactly  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens, 
was  supported  on  a  stand  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  microscope  tube,  its  base  arranged 
to  pass  around  the  supporting  foot  of  the 
microscope,   in  such  a  way  that  the  lens 
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in  the  box  would  come  over  in  line  and 
aajoin  it,  the  eye  piece  of  the  microscope. 
In  other  words  the  lens  in  the  attachment 
takes  place  of  the  eye  and  projects  the 
microscopic  image  observed  by  the  eye  on 
to  the  sensitive  plate.  The  effect  is  to 
obtain  a  remarkably  sharp  reproduction  of 
the  enlarged  microscopic  image.  The  mi- 
croscope tube  placed  at  an  angle  is  also 
not  affected  by  surrounding  vibrations. 
They  do  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the 
complete  photographic  reproduction. 

The  sharp  image  on  the  four  by  five  plate 
may  be  enlarged  on  bromide  paper  to  any 
size  desired.  Mr.  Ives  explained  that  he 
had  been  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
croscopic Society  of  London  for  devising 
this  simple  method.  The  focus  is  first 
obtained  without  the  use  of  any  ground 
glass  and  the  attachment  moved  up  and 
image  photographed. 

The  use  of  the  microscope  is  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  deposit  of  silver  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  Ferguson  presented  amendments  to 
the  By-laws  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
Committees,  which  stand  over  till  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Abel  advised  the  club  to  offer  medals 
for  different  kinds  of  work;  thought  it 
would  stimulate  members  to  do  more.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  May  i8,  the 
Interchange  set  of  the  Colorado  and  New- 
ark set  of  slides  was  exhibited.  Mr.  Stuart 
put  through  the  lantern  some  special  long, 
partly  panoramic,  slides  of  mountain  scen- 
ery in  British  Columbia,  which  were  appre- 
ciated. He  is  to  spend  this  summer  in 
Britany,  France,  photographing  among  the 
interesting  people  there. 

Meb/ting  ok  June  14TH. 

Camera  Club  of  New  York. — The  last 
regular  monthly  meeting  for  the  spring 
and  summer  season  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  14th,  at  the  club  rooms,  No. 
5  West  Thirty-first  street,  over  which 
President  Fred.  E.  Ives  presided. 

The  reports  of  officers  and  committees 
were  presented.    The  Committee  on  Loans 


reported  some  six  hundred  dollars  had 
been  subscribed  for.  The  only  business 
considered  was  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  by-laws.  Section  2,  of  Article 
II.,  providing  for  the  appointment  an- 
nually of  a  House  Committee,  an  Auditing 
Committee  and  a  Librarian  and  also  for 
the  appointment  of  such  other  committees 
and  officials  as  may  be  deemed  proper  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Club,  defining 
their  powers  and  duties,  no  committee  to 
consist  of  more  than  five  members.  The 
sections,  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and  9  of  Article  XII., 
were  stricken  out  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  a  representative,  introducing  the 
preparations  of  Dr.  G.  Krebs,  of  Offenbach, 
Germany,  made  some  interesting  demon- 
strations of  the  different  products  of  this 
establishment,  which  were  quite  interesting. 

He  first  demonstrated  a  preparation  for 
toning  developed  and  fixed  velox  or  bro- 
mide prints  from  the  usual  cold,  muddy, 
black  tone  to  a  warm  sepia  brown. 

The  color  of  the  liquid  was  reddish 
and  dark.  The  print  is  first  immersed  in 
water  to  moisten  the  film,  then  it  is  placed 
in  the  tray  containing  the  toning  solution 
and  kept  in  motion  till  the  desired  tint  is 
obtained,  then  it  is  put  into  a  fixer  called 
"nitrate,"  which  checks  the  toning  action. 
The  print  is  next  washed  slightly  and 
dried.  Numerous  prints  can  be  passed 
through  the  solutions  repeatedly.  It  is  a 
very  simple  method  and  one  that  is  sure 
to  attract  the  attention  of  amateurs.  By 
a  mixture  of  other  chemicals,  green  and 
blue  tones  can  be  obtained.  The  formula 
of  the  solutions  was  not  divulged. 

Another  experiment  performed  was  the 
exposure  of  a  plate  through  a  camera  upon 
the  meeting,  using  a  new  smokeless  flash- 
light candle  of  a  size  intended  to  burn  for 
two  seconds,  and  then  developing  the  plate 
on  the  table  under  the  ordinary  incan- 
descent electric  for  a  period  of  about  four 
minutes.  A  camera,  instantaneous  isochro- 
matic,  5x7  plate,  was  used  and  two  candles 
were  held  on  a  thin  board,  one  stationed 
each  side  of  the  camera;  each  was  lighted 
with  a  match  and  burned  noislessly  yet 
quickly   and   without   smoke,   as   arranged 
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for.  The  light  was  much  softer  on  the 
eyes  than  the  ordinary  magnesium  flash. 
The  exposure  was  made  by  Mr.  Scott. 

The  development  was  made  by  the  use 
of  the  Geka  Daylight  (colored)  developer. 
A  waterproof  sheet  or  cloth  was  laid  on 
the  table,  then  the  tray  with  the  colored 
developer  was  placd  on  the  sheet  or  table 
and  outside,  near  by,  another  tray  contain- 
ing a  hypo  and  alum  fixing  solution.  The 
plate  holder  was  placed  on  the  table  near 
the  developing  tray,  then  the  loose  end  of 
the  sheet  was  drawn  over  to  cover  the 
tray,  the  plate  holder  and  hands.  By  feel- 
ing, while  under  the  cloth,  the  slide  of  the 
holder  was  drawn  out  and  the  plate  re- 
moved and  dexterously  slipped  into  the 
tray  holding  a  developer  solution  about  half 
an  inch  deep.  Immediately  the  plate  was 
immersed  this  cover  sheet  was  thrown  back, 
fully  exposing  the  plate  in  the  red  de- 
veloper to  the  light,  and  development  was 
observed  to  proceed  by  the  members  stand- 
ing around  the  table. 

The  image  came  up  rapidly  and  well 
and  in  four  minutes'  time  was  fully  de- 
veloped. Then  still  in  the  light  the  plate 
was  quickly  removed  to  the  fixing  bath 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  complete,  well 
exposed  negative,  without  a  trace  of  veil 
or  fog,  was  shown.  The  fixing  bath  dissi- 
pates any  red  color  left  in  the  film.  It  was 
quite   a   successful    demonstration. 

It  appears  Dr.  Krebs  manufactures 
several  other  photographic  preparations, 
such  as  intensifiers,  reducers,  clearing  and 
hardening  solutions,  toners,  preservatives, 
restrainers,  backing  and  numerous  other 
things.  It  was  stated  an  agent  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  would  have  charge  of  the  distribution 
in  this  country. 


San  Francisco  Camera  Club. 

This  club  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
outings  and  our  only  regret  has  been  that 
our  lines  have  been  cast  too  far  from  San 
Francisco  to  join  them.  The  next  best  thing 
is  to  hear  of  them,  and  we  have  to  thank 
the  Secretary  for  notices  of  the  two  last. 
The  first  is  a  Saturday  to  Monday,  inclusive, 


concerning  which  he  has  the  following  en- 
couraging words  to  say  about  it: 

Sherwood  Valley  is  the  new  terminus  of 
the  California  Northwestern  Railway,  150 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  in  Mendocinc 
County,  and  15  miles  beyond  Willits. 

The  trip  to  Willits  and  to  Sherwood 
presents  a  wonderfully  varied  panorama  of 
scenery,  through  broad,  fertile  valleys,  along 
the  beautiful  Russian  River,  through 
canyons  and  over  mountain  ranges,  views 
of  the  forest  and  the  giant  redwoods,  etc.» 
etc. 

We  can  visit  the  mill  of  the  Northwestern 
Redwood  Company,  two  miles  from  Willits, 
the  largest  on  the  Coast.  Then  the  train 
climbs  the  mountains,  reaching  the  summit 
at  En  Cima,  2,395  ^eet  above  sea  level,  pre- 
senting a  grand  view  of  the  vast  forest. 
In  the  distance,  to  the  west,  can  be  seen 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  to  the  east  Mt. 
Sanhedrin,  6,500  feet  high,  can  be  seen; 
and  back  of  us  lies  the  rich  and  fertile 
Willits  Valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  excef)t 
where  Outlet  Creek  makes  its  way  toward 
Eel  River.  Beyond  here  are  great  numbers 
of  redwood  trees  35  to  40  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Within  a  few  yards  of  the  track  is 
one  52  feet  in  circumference  four  feet  above 
the  ground. 

Our  stay  will  be  made  at  Hotel  Willits, 
the  best  appointed  inn  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  cost  of  the  trip  for  the  three  days, 
including  railroad,  meals  and  lodging,  was 
$6.25,  almost  as  cheap  as  one  could  live  at 
home,  and  for  those  who  could  spare  only 
the  Sunday  and  the  Monday,  $5. 

The  second  is  more  ambitious,  extending 
as  it  does,  from  June  i6th  to  July  17th  and 
in  addition  to  two  weeks  at  the  St.  Louis, 
Fair,  visiting  the  grand  conyon  of  Arizona ; 
the  Pueblo  Indians  and  their  ancient  abode 
village  at  Laguna,  New  Mexico;  two  weeks 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition — the 
greatest  of  world's  fairs;  six  days  tour 
through  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  wonder- 
ful geysers ;  returning  via  Puget  Sound,  the 
Columbia  River  and  Mt.  Shasta. 

This  trip  is  to  be  "personally  conducted," 
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and  the  estimated  cost,  including  everything 
except  meals,  is  only  $250.00. 

From  an  examination  of  the  programme 
or  rather  itinerancy,  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
been    arranged   by    one   who    'Icnows    the 


ground"  and  that  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  join  the  party  will  see  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  the  districts  in  the  shortest  time 
and  at  the  smallest  possible  cost. 


HAS  THE  BRAIN  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FUNCTION  ? 

Read   by   John   Bartlett   at   a   Meeting   of  The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 


The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  vision, 
although  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  photog- 
raphy, is  not  altogether  foreign  to  it.  Some 
considerations,  therefore,  of  a  peculiar  sort 
of  visual  impression  connected  with  per- 
sonal experience,  may  be  of  interest  if  they 
are  not  of  special  value  to  the  photographer 
who  may  have  a  scientific  turn  of  mind. 

The  impressions  upon  the  nerve-fibres  of 
the  retina,  of  whatever  nature  they,  may  be, 
bear  a  very  close  analogy  to  those  upon  the 
sensitive  film. 

A  picture  is  certainly  formed  there,  which 
endures  for  an  appreciable  time,  but  whether 
this  picture  is  directly  impressed  upon  the 
cerebral  substance,  resulting  in  what  we  call 
conscious  vision— cannot  as  yet  be  deter- 
mined. 

Impressions  once  made  and  seemingly 
obliterated,  may  be  redeveloped,  as  we,  pho- 
tographically, say,  by  the  stimulus  of  some 
corporeal  ^disturbance,  in  much  of  their 
original  vividness  and  reality,  but  it  would 
be  a  difficult  question  to  determine,  whether 
in  the  revolution  of  the  cerebral  phonograph, 
an  image  is  again  impressed  on  the  retina 
resulting  in  vision,  by  a  reverse  or  reflex 
action. 

The  writer  sees  no  reason  why  the  ner- 
vous matter  of  the  retina,  as  part  of  or  in 
direct  communication  with  the  brain,  should 
not  facilitate  the  flow  of  the  nervous  cur- 
rent to  itself. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  have  had  personal 
experience  of  the  sort  of  appearances  known 
as  ocular  spectra,  produced  by  the  impres- 
sion of  a  strong  light  on  the  rstina,  and 


which  force  themselves  sometimes  very  ob- 
noxiously upon  us,  even  when  we  endeavor 
to  shut  our  eyes  against  them.  However, 
when  they  are  moderate  in  their  action  they 
become  an  enjoyable  study,  passing  through 
many  singular  and  beautiful  phases,  and 
presenting  a  highly  orderly  and  harmonious 
arrangement  of  form  and  color. 

The  seat  of  these  spectra  is  undoubtedly 
the  retina  itself,  but  whether  they  originate 

■ 

there  or  are  reflexly  propogated  thither  from 
the  brain  would  be  hard  to  say.  Light  or 
some  extraneous  disturbing  force,  it  would 
seem  is  necessary  to  act  first  upon  the  sensi- 
tive end  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  are  we  to 
attribute  their  production  to  molecular  dis- 
turbance in  the  retina  itself,  or  is  the  retinal 
stimulus  the  exciting  cause  for  the  cerebra- 
tion? 

Might  we  presume  to  say  that  their  pro- 
duction is  part  of  that  photographic  process 
by  which  light  acts  chemically  upon  the 
retinal  substance,  and  that  there  is  a  gp'adual 
restoration  of  that  organ  to  its  normal  state 
of  resensitiveness  by  the  fading  out  of  the 
pictorial  impression?  It  is  from  this  belief 
that  I  think  my  personal  experience  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  photographers  if  not  to 
any  one  else. 

But  how  are  these  impressions  made  upon 
the  retina?  Are  they  projected  from  some- 
thing without  or  are  they  mentally  evolved  ? 
The  phenomena,  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe, are  seen  as  things  in  space  like  any 
other  material  things,  but  are  they  visual 
externalities?  Are  they  not  really  objects 
in  the  mind's  eye  though  actually  on  the 
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retina?  I  do  not  mean  purely  subjective  and 
visionary,  but  real  products  of  the  brain  or 
pictures  made  by  the  brain. 

There  arc  certain  peculiarities  about  these 
spectra  which  make  them  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  visions  or  hallucinations.  Often 
they  have  definite  geometric  outlines,  and 
frequently  form  intricate  patterns  like  the 
figures  on  a  Turkish  rug.  The  lines  are 
sometimes  dark  on  a  light  ground,  and  some- 
times the  reverse;  negatives  and  positives  of 
the  same  pattern.  Sometimes  they  are  very 
complex  and  most  beautifully  graduated  in 
color. 

They  change  from  instant  to  instant  and 
do  not  admit  of  a  very  close  study,  even 
sufficient  to  depict  them  rapidly — else  they 
might  be  quite  a  boon  to  any  one  designing 
patterns  for  the  carpet  trade;  however,  they 
always  change  on  a  systematic  principle  and 
seem  to  have  a  law  governing  their  forma- 
tion not  unlike  the  systems  of  crystallization, 
each  succeeding  one  being  a  variety  or 
modification  of  its  predecessor. 

They  have  a  sort  of  fixed  axis  about 
which  the  transformations  take  place.  It 
seems  as  though  the  agency,  whatever  it 
may  be,  had  a  very  definite  plan  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  it  is  doing,  however 
much  concealed  from  our  knowledge.  This 
definiteness  is  an  evidence,  I  think,  that  they 
are  not  the  product  of  disturbed  nervous 
condition  of  the  percipient.  There  is  no  co- 
ordination of  action  in  hallucinations. 

These  pictures  are  not  reproductions  of 
objects  recently  seen,  or  probably  ever 
seen  before — ^fnemory  pictures — ^but  are 
quite  novel  in  their  structure  and  unex- 
pected in  their  plan  of  presentation,  and 
might,  as  I  have  said,  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed, could  they  be  detained  long  enough 
to  catch  their  fleeting  beauty,  for  no  effort 
of  the  will,  at  least  not  in  my  experience, 
can  fix  them.  But  this  fugitiveness  does 
not  preclude  them  being  observed  and  de- 
scribed pro  tanto  in  general  terms. 

They  have  an  uncontrollable  freedom  of 
their  own  will  and  seem  to  take  a  sort  of 
malicious  advantage  of  it  in  changing  the 
combinations.    I  have  frequently  tried  to  fix 


their  shapes  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  but 
they  ever  changed  "into  something  far  more 
rare  and  strange"  than  my  imagination  had 
power  of  conjuring  up.  They  appear  to  be 
painted  on  dark  space  or  on  light  space  by 
some  invisible  dextrous .  artistic  hand. 

I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  though  I  know  I  could  make  it 
most  interesting  by  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion, my  purpose  being  merely  to  direct  at- 
tention to  a  particular  phase  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  some  might  be  inclined  to 
call  hypnotic  vision  and  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject with  a  sneer — and  who  can  answer  a 
sneer  ? 

These   impressions   about   which   I   shall 

speak  are  not  so  vivid  or  eye-hurting  in 

their  manifestations  as  the  ocular  spectra, 

•but   may   be   studied   with   quite   as   much 

wide-awake  observation. 

Indeed  when  they  present  themselves  as 
they  frequently  do  quite  unexpectedly  and 
wholly  independent  of  the  will  power,  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  actual  visual 
impressions,  and  the  beholder  may  believe 
that  he  sees  them.    And  does  he  not  ? 

Though  independent  of  the  will  they  do 
not  persist  long,  yet  endure  longer  than  the 
geometric  figures,  dissolving  slowly  like  dis^ 
solving  views  in  the  magic  lantern.  I  have 
frequently  tried  to  make  the  presentations 
take  forms  accordant  to  my  fancy,  but  no — 
like  Glendower  I  might  summon  up  spirits 
from  the  "vasty  deep,"  but  they  would  not 
come  when  I  did  call  them.  They  presented 
something  always  entirely  different  from  my 
desire,  something  so  unexpected,  so  de- 
lightful, that  I  suppose  the  desire  to  revel 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them  weakened  the 
power  of  the  will  to  control  their  forma- 
tion. Like  the  ocular  spectra  patterns  some 
invisible  ingenious  painter  seemed  to  be  em- 
bodying them. 

Most  people  are  not  aware,  until  they 
question  their  experience,  that  they  possess 
more  or  less  the  power  of  seeing  forms  and 
faces  in  the  dark,  not  in  absolute  darkness,, 
but  when  a  faint  halation  of  light  is  pres- 
ent. 

People  not  by  any  means  visionary  have 
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told  me  of  the  possession  of  this  faculty — 
for  it  is  a  faculty — and  in  many  cases  a 
source  of  amusement  and  delight  when  one 
is  in  perfect  health  and  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
but  under  depression  of  mind  their  occur- 
rence might  be  unwished  for  on  account  of 
their  incongruity  to  the  mental  state.  "The 
mind  in  grief,"  as  Shakespeare  says,  "being 
best  pleased  with  griefs  society."  For  these 
images  are  sometimes  of  a  most  humorous 
character,  never  in  my  personal  experience 
of  a  hideous  nature  nor  in  any  way  ap- 
proaching the  visions  which  Sweedenborg 
regales  us  with.  But  they  are  so  persistent, 
so  self-willed,  so  obtrusive  at  times,  that 
one  is  tempted  to  say,  "Take  any  shape 
but  that!"  Though  produced  involuntarily, 
they  continue  long  enough  in  a  definite 
shape  and  relation,  and  can  in  a  measure  be 
studied  from  different  points  of  view,  each 
angle  of  view,  strange  to  say,  like  a  real 
object,  changing  properly  the  play  of  light 
and  shade  most  beautifully. 

The  vision  of  landscape  (I  ought  not  to 
Say  vision  but  rather  presentation)  is  not  as 
frequent  in  occurrence  as  the  sight  of  faces 
and  forms,  but  the  landscape  is  always  more 
distinct  and  seemingly  more  real,  though 
subdued  in  a  soft  peculiar  light,  "a  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

The  contemplation  of  these  scenes  is  most 
delightful,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  vary- 
ing with  every  shifting  of  the  eye,  that  is 
they  have  both  linear  and  aerial  perspective 
It  is  this  peculiarity  which  would  persuade 
us  that  they  are  real.  It  is  only  that  judg- 
ment coming  quickly  to  our  aid  tells  us — I 
"was  going  to  say — ^that  they  are  the  unsub- 
stantial fabrics  of  a  dream,  but  these  impres- 
sions are  waking  impressions,  not  dreams. 
Call  them  waking  dreams  if  you  will,  but 
account  for  them  otherwise  than  by  refer- 
ring them  to  a  proximate  cause. 

Had  I  power  of  the  poet  I  might  delight 
you  with  a  description  of  some  of  these 
wonderful  pictures  which  have  occasionally 
presented  themselves,  and  had  I  the  skill  to 
portray  I  might  shine  as  an  ideal  painter. 
Unfortunately  I  have  not  the  faculty  and  art 
divine,  but  I  think  the  great  painters  must 


have  possessed  something  akin  to  this  fac- 
ulty, coupled  with  the  gift  to  hold  and  fix 
the  impressions.  I  remember  reading  that 
Goethe  speaks  of  his  delight  in  experience 
of  an  identical  kind. 

So  intensely,  on  one  occasion  at  twilight, 
was  a  landscape  presented  to  my  view  over 
a  hazy  background  of  meadow  land,  that  at 
first  I  thought  I  was  looking  at  a  mirage — 


« 


So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air. 

So  like  so  very  like  was  day  to  day. 

But  when  I   looked,   no   image  still   was 

there, 
It  trembled  and  it  softly  passed  away." 


This  quotation  is  from  Wordsworth,  and  I 
believe  he  wrote  from  actual  experience  of 
this  sensorial  visual  faculty. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the 
imagination  may  interpret  forms  in  them- 
selves indefinite  as  the  expressions  of  reali- 
ties; for  even  the  most  prosaic  amongst  us 
can  see  faces  in  casual  blots,  or  pictures  in 
clouds  and  in  the  fire.  But  no  such  expla- 
nation is  applicable  here.  These  are  invol- 
untary impressions  in  which  definite  regu- 
larity and  actual  coherence  and  relations  of 
parts  predominate.  The  imagination  is  not 
called  in  to  supplement  or  to  eliminate  parts, 
so  as  to  isolate  the  image  from  its  surround- 
ings. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  regular  geometric  pat- 
tern or  a  coherent  structure  of  pictorial  in- 
tent cannot  be  suggested  to  the  imagination 
by  forms  having  no  regularity  so  that  the 
question  will  force  itself  upon  us,  how  to 
explain  this  strange  sensorial  vision. 

What  a  maze  we  would  get  into  if  we 
should  attempt  to  explain  the  connection 
between  bodily  and  mental  or  spiritual  or- 
ganism, but  what  a  wonderful  study  it  does 
open. 

Is  there  some  intelligence  working  upon 
our  organization  distinct  from  that  of  our 
own  personality,  whether  external  or  resi- 
dent in  us?  But  this  explanation  might  be 
objected  to  as  ontological  and  outside  ex- 
perimental science.  Or  can  the  phenomena 
be  explained  in  purely  physical  terms,  as  a 
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qiiasi-image  formed  on  the  retina  by  the 
sympathy  of  the  nerve-fibres  with  the  brain, 
and  their  impressions  delivered  back  to  the 
sensorium  as  that  of  a  reality? 

Or  another  solution  is  suggested.  Has 
the  sensorium  the  power  to  combine  sym- 
metrically separate  elements  independent  of 
the  will  to  the  formation  of  definite  new 
patterns  or  scenes,  or  are  these  impressions 
nothing  but  the  revivication  of  dormant 
hereditary  concepts? 

To  produce  a  definite  regular  symmetric 
arrangement  of  lines,  angles,  lights  and 
shades,  and  a  disposition  of  colors  for  the 
formation  of  distinct  patterns,  or  pictures 
subject  to  geometric  rules  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  artistic  laws  of  harmonius 
color  and  composition,  seems  to  imply  a 
conscious  producer  which  the  ontologist 
would  call  the  spiritual  essence,  or  the 
psychologist  mental  cerebration.  The  one 
referring  the  cause  to  some  super-sensual 
agent,  the  other  to  molecular  chemical  ac 
tion  of  cerebral  corpuscles. 

But  with  any  explanation  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  every  event  has  a  cause. 
Yet  if  the  human  will  is  subject  to  what 
appear  to  us  the  caprices  of  a  more  power 
ful  will,  the  question  of  man's  responsibility 
for  his  actions  or  credit  for  his  mental 
achievements,  comes  in  to  be  accounted  for. 

We  do  not  feel  specially  elated  with  the 
consciousness  that  we  may  be  nothing  but 
inspired  idiots  after  all.  Philosophers  as 
well  as  theologians  have  generally  main- 
tained that  man  is  a  moral  agent  and  that 
he  has  perfect  freedom  of  the  will,  else  he 
becomes  a  mere  conscious  automaton  con- 
trolled by  an  overpowering  and  arbitrary  en 
vironment. 

But  what  determines  the  will  to  a  choice? 
Especially  is  the  question  involved  when 
there  is  no  predisposing  bias  to  determine 
the  direction  of  choice.  The  mind  is  a  won 
derful  mysterious  entity  we  are  almost  justi- 
fied in  calling  a  sph-itual  essence,  but  the 
impact  resulting  in  visual  perception  (I 
mean  here  ordinary  visual  perception)  is  a 
physical  manifestation  and  as  much  a 
molecular  disturbance,  whether  external  or 


internal  and  refiex  in  its  action,  as  the  im* 
pact  of  light  upon  a  sensitive  plate. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  worthy  of  a 
study  from  a '  physical  standpoint  by  one 
more  capable  of  investigation  than  the 
writer,  and  should  not  be  summarily  dis- 
missed with  the  proffered  salutary  injunc- 
tion to  the  narrator: 

"A  solemn  air  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy  cure  thy  brains 
Now  useless  boiled  within  thy  skull! 
There  stand,  for  you  are  spell-stopped." 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by 
an  interesting  discussion,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  part: 

Mr.  Elliott  inquired  if  these  visions  were 
seen  in  the  day-time,  and  if  projected  into 
space.  Mr.  Bartlett  said  they  were  seen  in 
the  day-time,  generally  in  a  dim  light,  and 
the  visions  were  outside  of  himself.  He  had 
heard  of  other  cases  where  persons  pos- 
sessed this  faculty. 

Dr.  Robinson  said  that  the  experiences  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bartlett  were  well  known 
facts.  They  were  probably  caused  by  irri- 
tation of  the  visual  centre,,  and  sometimes 
by  migraine — that  is,  a  headache  which  af- 
fects only  one-half  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Sartain  said  that  the  subject  under 
discussion  was  most  interesting.  The  con- 
ditions mentioned  by  Mr.  Bartlett  no  doubt 
arose  from  overstimulation  of  the  optic 
nerve.  It  was  well  known  that  the  eye 
was  stimulated  by  certain  colors,  such  as 
yellow  or  red.  One  of  his  patients  was  sub- 
ject to  visions  in  the  nature  of  a  kaleidescop- 
ic  stream  of  broken  glass.  Another  saw  a 
stream  of  bayonets,  all  of  the  same  form. 

In  speaking  of  the  tricks  performed  by 
the  noted  Hindoo  jugglers,  he  questioned 
whether  the  spectators  really  saw  what  they 
thought  appeared  before  them,  or  whether 
the  whole  thing  was  a  species  of  hypnotism. 
He  had  seen  it  stated  that  in  cases  where 
photographs  had  been  taken  of  these  per- 
formances, no  record  of  the  occurrence  ap- 
peared on  the  negative. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sartain  spoke  of  William 
Blake,  an  English  artist,  who  possessed  the 
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power  to  call  up  the  image  of  Edward  the 
Third,  Robert  Bruce  and  others,  and  painted 
their  portraits  from  these  images. 

Dr.  Mitchell  doubted  whether  hypnotism 
could  account  for  all  the  remarkable  tricks 
performed  by  the  jugglers.  We  were  not 
all  affected  alike  by  hypnotism,  and  he 
thought  that  the  cases  mentioned,  where 
photographs  had  been  taken,  were  not  well 
authenticated.  It  was  a  well  known  fact  in 
law  that  no  two   statements  by  witnesses 


of  an  occurrence  were  alike.  Allowance 
had  to  be  made  for  the  individual  tempera- 
ment and  the  health  of  the  observer,  which 
rendered  it  very  difficult  to  get  facts. 

Mr.  Abbott  said  he  had  witnessed  per- 
formances of  jugglers  in  Morocco,  in  the 
middle  of  the  market-place,  where  it  was 
very  difficult  for  hypnotism  to  have  the 
effect  mentioned,  as  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  hypnotize  the  whole  community. — Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 


"TO  SEE  OURSELS  AS  ITHERS  SEE  US.*» 

And  something  about  the  hanging  of  the  British  Photographs  at  St.  Louis  by 

A.  HORSLEY  HINTON. 


The  powers  that  be,  desirous  that  pho- 
tography, as  practised  in  Great  Britain, 
should  be  properly  represented  at  the  great 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  see  to  it,  and  that  in  its  turn  ap- 
pointed A.  Horsley  Hinton,  editor  of  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  to  come  over  and 
see  to  the  hanging  of  the  collection;  prob- 
ably the  best  that  could  possibly  have  been 
made  and  certainly  the  best  that  has  ever 
appeared  outside  of  Britain  itself.  On  his 
way  home  he  stayed  over  in  New  York 
long  enough  to  write  to  his  paper  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  of  his  experiences, 
some  of  which  some  of  us  would  be  none 
the  worse  of  taking  to  heart  and  thinking 
over: 

Frequent  reference  having  been  made  in 
these  pages  to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  it  is 
possible  that  some  notes  may  be  interesting, 
and  may  even  be  expected,  now  that  some- 
thing like  an  announcement  of  the  British 
photographic  section  as  un  fait  accompli 
may  be  made.  A  letter  from  St.  Louis 
reached  me  in  London  about  the  end  of 
April,  stating  that  all  the  cases  of  photo- 
graphs had  duly  arrived,  and  that  by  the 
time  I  would  reach  the  great  Mississippi 
city  all  would  be  ready  for  the  hanging.  So 
to  put  it  picturesquely,  I  "girded  up  my 
loins"  and  set  forth  on  what  proved  to  be 
a  twelve  days'  journey  of  something  like 
five  thousand  miles  westward.  But  what- 
ever the  great  American  people  have  over- 
come, they  have  not  yet  learned  to  control 
the  caprice  of  Fortune,  or  to  avoid  those 
unforseen  accidents  which  bring  about  de- 
lays, and  I  reached  St.  Louis  one  Sunday 


morning  to  find  the  packing  cases  intact, 
and  the  space  which  was  allotted  to  photo- 
graphs occupied  by  several  tons*  weight  of 
hetergenous  matter,  ranging  from  waste 
builders'  material  to  half-finished  models 
of  lightships,  empty  packing  cases,  and  glass 
show  cases.  Further,  the  entire  twelve  hun- 
dred acres  devoted  to  the  exhibition  was  a 
scene  of  extraordinary  chaos,  out  of  which 
an  army  of  men,  busy  on  a  not  very  evident 
scheme  of  construction,  were,  one  was  per- 
suaded, gradually  evolving  the  latest  wonder 
of  man's  ingenuity. 

And  this  was  the  condition  of  things 
only  a  fortnight  before  the  official  opening! 
Come  what  might  to  the  exhibition  as  a 
whole,  it  was  necessary  to  me  that  those 
photographs  should  be  Unpacked,  the  space 
cleared,  and  then  the  photographs  first  laid 
out  on  the  floor,  and  arranged  in  the  groups, 
and  with  the  spacing  which  I  was  to  ob- 
tain on  the  walls.  Labor  was  scarce,  by 
which  I  mean  "workmen,"  not  the  work; 
moreover,  such  a  chance  as  a  huge  public 
exhibition,  which  must  be  opened  in  a  more 
or  less  complete  condition  by  a  certain  date, 
is  an  opportunity  for  striking  which  the 
members  of  the  various  trade  unions  in 
America  could  not  omit  to  profit  by,  and  so 
strikes  amongst  carpenters,  plasterers,  etc., 
were  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  by 
the  time  I  reached  this  scene  of  extraordi- 
nary activity  with  mismanagement,  the  men 
who  were  merely  required  to  screw  the  lit- 
tle brass  plates  or  hooks  on  to  the  backs 
of  the  picture  frames  were  being  paid  half 
a  crown  an  hour,  and  half  as  much  again 
for  overtime  after  four  p.  m,    £6  per  week 
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for  work  of  the  most  simple  and  unskilled 
kind  might  tempt  a  British  workman  to 
pack  up  forthwith  and  take  a  steerage 
passage  to  St.  Louis;  but  then  the  British 
Royal  Commission  is  prohibited  from  em- 
ploying any  but  native  labor  under  pain  of 
being  boycotted  by  each  and  every  other 
workman  in  the  various  crafts  which  in 
so  complex  a  matter  as  exhibition  con- 
struction are  inevitable. 

Not  a  screw,  not  a  tintack  may  be  driven 
in  by  any  but  a  full-fledged  union  carpenter, 
who  in  turn  may  not  encroach  upon  an- 
other's calling  by  so  much  as  cutting  a 
piece  of  glass  or  smearing  over  a  square 
inch  of  damaged  plaster.  I  mention  all  this 
to  instance  difficulties  encountered  not  only 
by  myself,  but  all  those  who  in  the  interests 
of  the  British  exhibits  are  sojourning  in 
St.  Louis,  a  city  which  but  for  the  number 
of  its  population  and  actual  ar^  seems 
about  the  last  suited  for  the  venue  of  a 
great  international  fair. 

I  take  this  earliest  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  ready  and  kindly  help 
tendered  by  everyone  on  the  staff  of  the 
British  Royal  Commission,  and  but  for  this 
help  the  completion  of  my  task  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Perhaps  some  commiseration  was  felt  for 
the  man  whose. enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
British  photography  had  brought  him  at 
the  sacrifice  of  time  so  far  from  home,  and 
I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  being  able  to 
record  that,  despite  obstacles,  I  was  able  on 
the  17th  of  April  to  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner-General the  completion  of  my  task, 
and  British  photography,  pictorial,  scientific, 
and  historical,  was  the  first  section  in  the 
whole  of  the  great  St.  Louis  Exhibition  to 
be  finished.  One  hears  in  England  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  cutting  and  hustle  of  our 
contemporaries  in  America.  Well,  up  to 
the  moment  of  writing  these  notes  I  am 
seeking  the  American  who  will  make  the 
pace  for  me! 

Whilst  the  sorting  and  the  arranging  on 
the  walls  of  the  scientific  and  technical  pho- 
tographs brought  together  by  Sir  William 
Abney,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  W.  W.  Bartlett, 
fell  to  my  lot,  as  also  the  superintendence 
of  the  300  historical  photographs  sent  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  it  is  with  the  pictorial 
section  I  was  primarily  concerned  and 
chiefly  responsible. 

I  had  furnished  the  Royal  Commission 
with  drawings  of  the  wall  decoration  which 
I  desired,  this  being  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
last  Photographic  Salon  in  London,  namely, 
undyed  canvas  for  the  main  part  of  the 
walls,  divided  up  into  panels  with  "slats"  of 
white  painted  wood,   a  grey  tinted   frieze 


above,  edged  top  and  bottom  with  a  deep 
white  moulding,  the  frieze  to  bear  at  in- 
tervals some  lettering  stencilled  by  Mr. 
George  Walton. 

Now  the  usual  course  when  planning  a 
group  of  pictures  for  the  wall  is  to  lay 
them  out  on  the  floor,  in  exactly  the  po- 
sition they  are  to  occupy,  and  with  the 
precise  separating  space  they  are  to  possess, 
and  when  after  various  trials  this  seems 
satisfactory,  the  workmen  can  transfer  the 
pictures  from  floor  to  wall  by  exact  measure 
and  rule.  <  But  in  America  there  is  here  a 
slight  unpleasantness.  The  metal  spittoon^ 
oftentimes  quite  an  ornamental  burnished 
vase,  which  stands  at  every  comer,  and  at 
every  few  yards  in  the  hotel  corridors,  in 
every  room,  railway  carriage,  station,  shop, 
in  short,  everywhere,  as  ubiquitous  and  as 
omnipresent  as  it  is  incessantly  requisitionedr 
is  absent  in  an  unfinished  exhibition  gallery, 
despite  the  presence  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workmen.  Perhaps  the  unpleasantness 
may  be  imagined  without  further  reference 
to  what  must  to  English  readers  be  an  ob- 
jectionable topic,  but  the  trouble  with  me 
was  a  very  real  one. 

But  there  were  difficulties  of  another  kind 
which  tried  one's  ingenuity  rather  than  one's 
sensibilities.  The  catalogue  of  the  photo- 
graphs had  to  be  printed  in  London  before 
ever  the  works  were  packed;  alphabetically 
listed,  according  to  the  name  of  the  ex- 
hibitor. It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  I 
was  under  no  necessity  to  follow  the  order 
of  the  catalogue,  as  obviously  such  would  be 
impossible ;  yet  when  I  began  to  arrange  the 
pictures,  and  realized  how  annoying  it 
would  be  to  the  serious  student  to  have  to 
encounter  first,  perhaps.  No.  107,  next  No. 
5,  and  next  No.  230,  and  to  dodge  about  in 
the  catalogue  to  discover  the  title  and 
author,  I  determined  to  try  and  consider  the 
condition  of  such  a  visitor,  having  myself 
on  various  occasions  learnt  the  annoyance 
of  an  exhibition  so  catalogued. 

I  mention  this  fact  because,  whilst  I  am 
quite  content  to  take  the  criticism  which 
will  no  doubt  come  sooner  or  later,  I  should 
like  those  who  find  fault  with  the  hanging 
of  the  photographs  to  bear  in  mind  what 
the  conditions  were,  and  what  has  been  at- 
tempted. Again  I  imagine  that  in  the 
present  case  those  who  visit  those  photo- 
graphs with  which  I  am  concerned  will  go 
to  study  them  with  a  view  to  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  British  work  generally,  and 
also  the  character  of  work  by  individual 
workers;  hence,  partly  with  this  in  view, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  conditions 
enforced  by  the  previously  compiled  cata- 
logue, I  have  as  far  as  possible  kept  each 
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worker^s  pictures  together.  I  know  this 
plan  will  not  have  the  approval  of  many  of 
my  confreres  in  England,  but,  as  it  happens, 
the  total  effect  on  the  St.  Louis  walls  docs 
not,  I  think,  condemn  this  course  in  prac- 
tice whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  ob- 
jections. 

Thus  at  the  commencement  will  be  found 
two  narrow  oblong  prints  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Anderson,  following  which  are  a  number 
of  the  best  of  Craig  Annan's  well-known 
works.  Then  after  a  conveniently  placed 
white  upright  come  some  smaller  pictures 
by  Aston  (W.  Smedley  Aston),  and  fol- 
lowed by  another  white  upright,  a  group  of 
Ashton's  oriental  studies  (Ernest  R.  Ash- 
ton).  This  disposes  of  the  A's.  The  B*s 
were  not  quite  so  easily  handled,  the  wall 
space  being  here  and  there  interrupted  by 
a  door,  and  just  here  I  was  anxious  to  get 
an  imposing  group  of  large  pictures,  which 
would  be  seen  from  an  arched  entrance 
which  fell  here,  and  so,  deferring  the  B's  for 
a  few  feet,  Mr.  George  Davison's  excep- 
tionally fine  contribution  comes  next,  and 
then  Bennington,  Barton,  Blount,  Baker, 
and  Burchett  follow. 

The  centre  of  the  largest  bay  is  effectively 
occupied  by  twelve  pictures  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Keighley,  Nos.  163  to  174,  with  Baron  de 
Meyer's  forming  a  panel  by  themselves  on 
one  side,  and  Viscount  Maitland's  one  pic- 
ture, "At  Litlington,"  with  three  little  pic- 
tures by  Muir,  forming  another  panel  on 
the  other,  and  close  handy  are  three  or  four 
pictures  each  by  Marriage,  Mummery,  Mur- 
chison,  Moss,  and  Mortimer.  Then  on  a 
portion  of  wall  which  by  the  construction 
of  the  building  slightly  detaches  itself,  are 
the    Robinsons — three    by    the    late    H.    P. 


Robinson,   and   a  most   satisfactory   repre- 
sentative selection  by  R.  W.  Robinson. 

Next  Sutcliffe  and  Sinclair,  whilst 
Thomas,  Warburg  (J.  C.  and  Miss),  Well- 
ington, and  Wright  (P.  G.  R.  and  T.) 
close  the  section  and  the  alphabet. 

I  suppose  no  similar  show  has  ever  been 
arranged  on  an  alphabetical  plan,  and  I 
should  not  have  chosen  so  to  do  but  all 
things  considered,  I  have  thought  it  best, 
so  long  as  the  effect  was  not  wholly  un- 
decorative,  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the 
convenience  of  the  visitor  and  student,  smd 
so  fulfil  the  purpose  of  a  national  section 
in  ah  international  exhibition;  but  what- 
ever the  aim  and  whatever  the  circumstances 
I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  the  result,  in 
effecting  which  I  was  not  a  little  helped 
by  having  sufficient  and  even  ample  wall 
space. 

So  far  as  the  utter  unreadiness  of  the 
displays  to  be  made  by  other  nationalities 
could  indicate,  supplemented  with  such 
meagre  information  as  one  could  gather,  no 
other  country  will  make  anything  like  so 
complete  a  show  of  photography  as  Great 
Britain.  The  position  of  American  photo- 
graphers may  be  learned  by  reading  The 
A.  P.  for  April  14th,  and  whilst  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  gratifying  to  British 
photographers  to  have  had  their  work  hung 
in  the  Fine  Art  section,  along  with  the 
works  of  our  greatest  English  painters,  as 
that  was  impossible,  it  was  better  to  have 
the  really  fine  show  which,  as  at  present, 
finds  itself  side  by  side  with  the  not  wholly 
incongruous  exhibits  of  engravings,  colored 
prints,  and  fine  bookbindings. 

So  I  must  leave  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition 
for  the  present. 
New  York,  April  21st,  1904. 


OUR  TABLE. 


Books   for   review    and    apparatus    and   material   for   examination   and  report   to  be  sent  to  Dr.  John    Nicol 
Tiog.^  Centre,  N.  Y. 


The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  61,  begins  a 
new  volume,  the  VI.,  and  assumes  a  new 
dress;  the  same  color,  "true  blue,"  but  a 
larger  and  less  easily  read  lettering  and 
without  the  aristocratic  hyphen,  and  when 
we  say  that  its  subject  is  "Methods  of  Con- 
trol in  Pictorial  Photography"  and  that  A. 
Horsley  Hinton  is  its  author,  we  have  said 
enough  to  induce  every  one  with  pictorial 
ambition  to  secure  a  copy. 

While  the  subject  is  too  well  connected 


to  favor  extracting  we  may,  by  way  of 
strengthening  our  plea  for  the  "Trinity  of 
Technique"  presently  running  in  our  pages, 
quote  the  author's  opinion  on  two  of  that 
trinity.  In  speaking  of  the  choice  of  a  plate 
he  says  "I  cannot  conceive  of  any  pictorial 
worker  failing  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  oflFered  by  color-cor- 
rected plates  and  a  light  filter  or  screen"; 
and  regarding  backed  plates  he  says,  "The 
artist  must  be  as  little  hampered  as  possible 
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by  technical  limitations,  and  as  the  l>acking' 
of  a  plate  overcomes  one  shortcoming  with 
respect  to  rendering  intense  contrasts  and 
detail  in  high  lights^  without  introducing 
any  corresponding  disadvantage,  the  photog- 
rapher is  handicapping  himself  if  he  does 
not  benefit  by  the  superiority  of  backed 
plates." 

We  may  add  that  its  size  has  been  in- 
creased from  48  to  64  pages>  and  there  is 
much  interesting  matter  aside  from  the 
principal  motive  of  the  number,  especially 
the  "Postcripts"  throwing  more  and  in  some 
cases  newer  light  on  some  of  the  numbers 
that  have  gone  before. 


A  Classified  List  op  Books  on  Photog- 
raphy.— This  also  comes  from  Tennant  & 
Ward,  and  is  just  what  we  have  been  look- 
ing for  for  a  long  time.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions that  come  to  us  most  frequently  is  as 
to  books  on  various  subjects,  and  although 
we  have  been  acquainted  with  all  or  most 
that  have  been  published,  our  memory  is 
far  from  as  good  as  it  once  was;  and  here 
we  have  almost  everything,  or  at  least 
something  on  almost  everything.  The  list 
is  wonderfully  complete,  containing  sixteen 
pages  of  closely  packed  small  type,  and  em- 
bracing all  the  most  desirable  works  on 
photography  and  its  application  at  present 
obtainable  in  the  English  language;  with 
publication  dates,  size,  number  of  pages  and 
prices,  as  a  guide  to  their  intelligent  selec- 
tion by  buyers.  The  photographer  is  not 
worth  his  salt  who  cannot,  in  looking  over 
this,  find  something  that  he  would  be  the 
better  for  buying  and  reading;  and  the 
sooner  our  readers  generally  send  to  287 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  for  a  copy,  the 
better  for  them.     A  post-card  will  do  it. 

*    *    * 

The  Practical  Photographer,  American 
Edition,  Nos.  2  and  3.  No.  2  deals  with 
"Printing  on  Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers," 
but  begins  with  an  appreciative  article  on 
the  work  of  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  giving  three 
excellent  examples.  While  we  cannot  say 
that  there  is  anything  practically  new  in  the 


contributions  of  the  various  writers,  there 
is  enough  to  enable  any  one  to  overcome  all 
the  difficulties  of  such  printing  methods,  and 
that  is  all  that  any  one  need  to  ask.  The 
two  numbers  have  made  a  good  beginning 
and  if  it  is  kept  up  the  Practical  Photogra- 
pher will  enjoy  a  large  share  of  public  favor. 
No.  3,  which  is  for  June  and  so  brings  it 
up  to  date,  is  devoted  to  "Developing  and 
Developers"  and  may  be  said  to  deal  with 
the  subject  exhaustively.  From  the  three 
numbers  we  are  enabled  to  get  the  hang  of 
the  publication,  and  may  say  at  once  that  it 
has  taken  its  inspiration  from  The  Photo- 
Miniature,  dealing  only  with  one  subject  at 
a  time,  but  instead  of  trusting  to  one  writer 
each  may  be  said  to  be  a  "symposium"  by 
several.  In  addition  to  the  main  subject 
each  number  so  far,  has  by  way  of  "leader" 
an  appreciative  notice  of  the  work  of  some 
well  known  pictorialist,  that  in  this  being 
Ernest  R.  Ashton  who  has  carried  his 
camera  twice  round  the  world  and  photo- 
graphed almost  everything  worth  photo- 
graphing. 

His  Oriental  pictures,  eight  of  which  are 
reproduced,  have  never  been  beaten,  indeed 
rarely  approached;  and  by  way  of  helping 
others  to  do  as  he  has  done,  he  mentions  as 
contributary  to  it,  the  use  of  arthochromatic 
and  double  coated  films,  and  exposure 
always  sufficient  to  register  the  shadow  de- 
tail as  absolutely  necessary  for  truthful  rep- 
resentation. 

Three  of  the  eight  pages  which  apparently 
constitute  the  American  contribution  to  the 
number  are  occupied  by  F.  R.  Fraprie  on 
"Stand  Development,"  and  we  mention  it  be- 
cause of  a  recommendation  to  employ  zinc 
tanks  for  the  purpose,  and  he  says  that  they 
are  so  much  used  in  Germany  that  the  deal- 
ers keep  them  in  stock.  The  italics  are  ours, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  can  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  and  that  the  Germans 
so  employ  them,  but  we  have  our  doubts, 
and  should  not  care  to  trust  a  batch  of 
plates  from  which  we  hoped  to  get  valuable 
negatives  to  one  of  them.  We  believe  in 
"tank  development,"  but  employ  a  rubber 
tank. 
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With  The  Camera,  the  monthly  circular 
of  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography,  is 
less  interesting  than  usual,  unless  perhaps, 
to  the  students  themselves,  as  it  is  mainly 
taken  up  with  records  of  visits  from  former 
students;  the  one  thing  observable  being 
that  they  all  seem  to  be  successful  whether 
as  assistants  or  principals. 

There  is,  however,  one  statement  that 
should  interest  those  who  may  be  thinking 
of  learning  photo-engraving,  and  it  is  this. 
"The  Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving 
could  place  eighty  graduates  at  the  present 
time  if  they  had  them."  And  we  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  as 
good  photo-engravers  are  very  much 
wanted. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  re 
ccived  fr^m  the  College  a  notice  that  dur 
ing  the  Summer  months,  in  consequence  of 
the  slacker  season  and  the  necessity  for  re- 
taining the  Faculty  complete,  those  desiring 
a  six  months  course,  a  special  and  well- 
patronized  course,  by  remitting  now  $ioo 
will  be  credited  with  a  paid-up  six  month's 
scholarship,  with  permission  to  enroll  at 
their  convenience;  thereby  saving  $25,  the 
usual  fee  being  $125. 


Journal  of  Applied  Microscopy.  Etc.— 
With  this  issue,  completing  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  journal,  its  publication  is  closed," 
so  says  the  editor,  and  we  are  very  sorry  to 
hear  it;  sorry  because  we  valued  it  as  high 
as  any  and  higher  than  most  of  the  ex- 
changes that  come  to  "Our  Table,"  and  sor- 
rier, perhaps,  because  it's  coming  to  what 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  an  untime 
ly  end  very  much  lessens,  in  our  estimation, 
the  character  and  ability  of  the  great  mass 
of  so-called  science  teachers  throughout  the 
land.  Dealing  as  it  did  with  laboratory 
methods  and  apparatus,  and  by  some  of  the 
most  advanced  teachers  of  the  country,  we 
would  have  thought  that  not  one  of  the 
thousands  in  high  and  other  schools  who 
pretend  or  profess  to  teach  science  both  by 
precept  and  example,  would  have  been  with- 
out it,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that,  as  the 
late  editor  says,  "they  have  not  evidenced 
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sufficient  interest  in  it"  to  warrant  its  con- 
tinuance. We  only  wish  that  we  could  be 
multiplied  so  as  to  obtain  a  seat  in  every 
school  board  in  the  land,  in  which  position 
we  should  do  our  best  to  replace  such  teach- 
ers by  others  more  fit  for  the  positions. 

*    *    * 

The  Bausch  &  Lome  Optical  Company^ 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  jiist  placed  on  the 
market  the  new  Zeiss  lens — Tessar  f/6.3. 
According  to  the  business  arrangements  be- 
tween this  Company  and  the  firm  of  Carl 
Zeiss  of  Jena,  the  Rochester  factory  is  now 
turning  out  this  new  objective  in  large 
quantities  after  the  original  formulae  of  the 
inventor.  Dr.  P.  Rudolph,  and  employing 
the  new  Jena  glass  recently  discovered  and 
now  manufactured  especially  for  the  Tessar 
series.  Bausch  &  Lomb,  having  completed 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  new  lens,  have  announced  their 
ability  to  give  immediate  attention  to  all 
orders.  Literature  descriptive  of  Tessar 
may  be  had  from  photo  dealers  throughout 
the  country  or  upon  request  from  the  Com- 
pany's office  at  Rochester,  or  the  various 
branch  offices. 

From  the  fact  that  this  new  objective  is 
a  result,  both  of  the  most  recent  optical  com- 
putations of  a  member  of  the  famous  Zeiss 
staff  of  scientific  experts,  and  likewise  of 
the  newest  optical  glasses,  it  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  matter  to  adequately  describe  its 
merits. 

Tessar  construction  is  simple  compared 
with  that  of  some  of  the  other  Bausch  & 
Lomb-Zeiss  series.  It  is  an  unsymmetricaf 
doubtlet  of  four  thin  lenses,  the  rear  pair 
cemented,  the  front  uncemented.  Through 
the  successful  application  of  the  formulae 
and  the  character  of  the  new  glass,  the 
manufacturers  have  produced  a  lens  of  re- 
markable light-gathering  and  light-transmit- 
ting power.  The  separation  between  the 
lenses  is  ample  for  the  fitting  of  the  Volute 
or  Iris  Diaphagm  shutter. 

Tessar  works  at  a  speed  of  f/6.3,  which  is 
sufficiently  rapid  for  all  instantaneous  work. 
The  great  quality  of  the  lens,  however,  is 
that  this  rapidity  is  combined  with 
perfect    definition    over    a    field    of    wide 
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angular  extent.  The  image  is  uni- 
formly and  precisely  clear  and  sharp  from 
the  center  to  the  margin  of  the  plate.  Tes- 
sar  is  adapted  to  hand  camera  work,  por- 
traiture, groups,  landscapes,  industrial  and 
reproductive  photography,  copying,  enlarg- 
ing and  projection.  For  amateur  use  its 
compactness   and  moderate   price   are  two 


great  recommendations,  but  its  chief  claim 
to  a  place  of  dignity  and  importance  among 
the  highest  grade  photographic  lenses  will 
be  found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  where  un- 
common requirements  of  instantaneous  and 
professional  photography  are  met  with, 
Tessar's  ability  lo  produce  the  most  perfect 
results  is  not  to  be  questioned. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS. 


A  Query  and  a  Suggestion. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  see  in  the  May  number  that  Mr.  Doscher 
of  Texas,  says  that  "W.  H.  Blacar  de- 
nounces this  (Milton  Waites)  method." 
Now  I  could  not  well  denounce  it  as  it  is 
the  method  used  by  every  one,  and  Milton 
Waite  has  added  some  minor  ways  of  his 
own,  as  every  photographer  does,  and 
whether  they  are  of  great  value  or  not  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  If  Mr. 
Doscher  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  in 
the  March  number  and  read  carefully  your 
answer  to  my  letter  (which  letter  I  doubt  if 
he  has  ever  seen  he  can  easily  see  that  my 
claim  was  that  the  book  was  not  worth 
the  cost  to  any  well-read  photographer, 
cmateur  or  professional  and  that  was  all. 

Would  advise  him  not  to  be  so  quick  on 
the  trigger  in  the  future.  Now  to  pleasanter 
matters. 

That  Snow  Scene  on  page  226  does  look 
like  real,  cold  snow  and  is  a  pretty  picture, 
but  do  you  think  that  the  tree  trunks  could 
have  been  got  by  straight  photography?  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  penciling,  but 
could  it'  have  been  made  perfect  without 
the  faking? 

I  send  by  separate  cover  a  brush  that  I 
find  convenient  and  not  very  costly  and  if 
the  idea  is  of  any  use  to  others  you  might 
describe  it  in  the  Amateur.  I  am  now  us- 
ing for  the  summer.  Seed's  Orthochromatic 
Plates  and  rather  think  that  I  shall  continue 
to  use  them.  Will  send  some  prints  when 
<if)   I  ever  get  any  good  ones. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  H.  Blacar. 


[When  we  come  ajcross  as  good  picture  as 
that  to  which  our  correspondent  refers,  we 
do  not  ask  whether  it  was  produced  by 
"straight  photography**  or  whether  it  was 
in  any  way  helped,  so  long  as  such  aid, 
where  it  was  employed,  did  not  betray  it- 
self; the  result  and  not  the  means  of  its 
production  is  what  we  care  for.  The 
brush  which  our  correspondent  kindly  sends 
is  our  old  friend  the  "Blanshard*s"  slightly 
modified.  Instead  of  a  piece  of  "swansdown 
calico"  doubled  and  fastened  round  a  strip 
of  glass  2  inches  wide,  by  an  elastic  band, 
Mr.  Blacar  makes  a  clip  of  two  pieces  of 
thin  wood  2x2  inches,  held  together  by  an 
elastic,  the  band  being  about  a  third  from 
the  thinned  edges  between  which  the  brush 
proper  is  inserted.  This  is  a  strip  of  thin 
muslin  3x24  inches,  and  doubled  into  a  fiat 
roll  an  inch  and  a  half  wide ;  and  the  easiest 
way  to  insert  it  is  to  place  a  pencil  between 
the  pieces  of  wood  close  above  the  rubber 
band,  pressing  the  long  sides  of  the  two  so 
as  to  open  the  clip,  and  there  you  are. 
Where  chemicals  likely  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  wood  are  used,  slips  of  glass  might  be 
substituted  for  the  wood ;  and  such  a  brush 
will  be  found  of  use  for  many  purposes 
—Eds.] 

Stripping  Films. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Recently  having  occasion  to  strip  a  film 
from  glass  plate  I  looked  for  directions  for 
doing  same.  Of  course  the  ordinary 
method,  given  by  various  authorities,  was 
with  hydrofloric  acid,  but  when  I  came  to 
inquire  of  the  professional  photographer  for 
it  I  found  they  did  not  have  it,  in  fact  had 
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no  use  for  it,  as  they  never  had  occasion  to 
strip  a  film  from  plate,  and  when  I  went  to 
stock  house  and  drug  stores  I  found  there 
was  so  little  call  for  it  they  did  not  keep  in 
stock. 

At  this  time  I  recalled  seeing  an  article 
in  the  American  Amateur  Photographer, 
and  by  reference  found  it  in  the  November, 
1903  number,  and  formulae  was  composed  of 
caustic  and  carbonate  soda  and  ammonia. 
Your  comment  was  that  the  ingredients 
were  such  as  theoretically  were  inclined  to 
soften  and  injure  the  films  and  requested 
that  some  one  with  more  time  give  it  a  trial. 
Having  all  the  necessary  material  I  mixed 
up  following:  Water,  2j4  oz.;  carbonate  of 
soda,  460  gr. ;  caustic  soda,  23  gr. ;  liquid 
ammonia  (household  article),  30  min.  I 
made  this  small  a  quantity  as  I  merely 
wanted  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  4x5  plate, 
•and  did  not  follow  the  formulae  exactly.  I 
found  that  if  made  nearly  or  in  fact  a  sat- 
urated solution,  as  all,  the  soda  would  not 
dissolve.  I  put  plate  to  be  stripped  in 
water  for  couple  of  minutes,  then  in  the 
solution  for  10  minutes,  took  it  out,  at  which 
time  the  film  had  slightly  swelled  and  had  a 
greasy  appearance.  I  blotted  it  off  and  let 
dry  for  several  minutes,  then  took  my  knife 
and  started  on  one  corner,  where  previously 
to  wetting  I  had  cut  around  the  entire  plate 
about  ^-in.  from  edge,  and  was  highly 
pleased  to  see  the  operation  was  a  success. 


The  film,  while  damp,  was  not  enlarged  to 
any  perceptible  extent.  Now  the  directions 
were  to  put  film  in  book  and  keep  in  that 
manner,  but  as  I  wanted  it  mounted  I  had 
glass  plate  ready  and  so  dropped  film  in  tray 
of  water  for  several  minutes  in  order  to 
soften  so  it  would  adhere  to  plate  without 
any  preparation  of  gelatine  solution.  The 
bath  caused  it  to  swell  slightly  which  in- 
creased its  size  possibly  J4-i"»  but  when 
I  put  on  plate  and  smoothed  down  and 
worked  out  air  bubbles  and  dried,  I  found 
it  had  adhered  as  nicely  as  one  could  wish. 
It  certainly  is  a  better  formulae  than  that 
using  hydrofloric  acid,  and  the  amateur  can 
get  the  necessary  articles  at  his  home  drug 
store,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
the  acid.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  chemicals 
on  the  film,  I  am  not  wise  enough  to  say 
and  it  may  be  that  even  without  washing 
the  film  no  bad  results  would  ensue,  but  the 
ease  with  which  the  formulae  works  should 
be  a  boon  to  those  who  have  plates  with 
defects  of  some  choice  subject.  While  I 
have  only  made  the  one  experiment  I  shall 
try  it  later  on  when  I  have  leisure  time. 

St.  Joe,  Mo.  Ed.  Goodrich. 

[The  formula  referred  to  will  be  found 
on  page  512  of  our  November,  1903  number. 
The  "liquid  ammonia"  prescribed  is  not  the 
"household"  as  used  by  our  correspondent, 
but  the  strong  solution  (0.880). — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John 
NicoT,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.  


Selection  of  Lenses. 

Oscar  F.  Blombekg. — Yes,  you  can  use 
the  one  lens  on  both  cameras,  and  most 
conveniently  by  having  two  flanges,  one  on 
each  frontboard.  But,  if  by  "a  5x7  lens" 
you  mean  an  anastigmat  listed  to  cover  that 
size,  you  should  know  that  such  lenses  are 
generally  of  too  short  focus  to  give  a  per- 
spective that  appears  correct.  Not  that  the 
perspective  is  false,  but  that  it  takes  you 
too  near  the  object  for  the  production  of  the 
proper  effect.    It  may  be  taken  for  granted 


that  a  lens  should  never,  for  ordinary  land 
scape  work,  be  shorter  than  the  diagonal  of 
the  plate  that  it  is  to  be  used  on,  eight  and 
a  half  inches  for  a  5x7,  and  ten  and  a  half 
is  very  much  better.  In  listing  lenses  the 
optician  regards  them  only  from  an  optical 
point  of  view,  and  the  larger  a  plate  that 
he  can  cover  perfectly  by  a  lens  of  any 
particular  length  of  focus  the  greater  the 
optical  triumph.  But  he  takes  no  account 
of  the  pictorial  eflFect,  nor  by  the  statement 
of  the  covering  power  of  the  lens  does  he 
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in  any  sense  imply  that  such  a  lens  is  suit- 
able for  pictorial  work  on  that  size,  of 
plate. 

FriUing. 

Frilling. — Yes,  during  the  approaching 
hot  season,  alcohol  to  the  extent  of  twenty- 
five,  or  even  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  bulk,  may 
be  added  to  most  developers  when  there  is 
a  tendency  to  frilling  or  softening  of  the 
gelating  either  in  plates  or  papers.  For 
years,  however,  we  have  not  come  across  a 
paper  or  plate  with  the  slightest  tendency 
to  softening. 

Toning  Difficulties. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  possible  colors  or  tones  as 
you  call  them,  depend  more  on  the  density 
of  the  negative  than  on  the  toning  solu- 
tion; and  from  the  print  sent  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  negative  is  far  too  weak  or 
thin  to  give  anything  but  the  brown  you 
have  got.  Nor  can  it  be  improved  by  inten 
sification,  the  shadows  being  represented  by 
bare  glass  could  take  on  nothing,  and  ad- 
ding to  the  lights  would  increase  the  hard- 
ness to  "soot  and  whitewash." 

Restoring  Daguerreotype. 

N.  H.  Decker. — The  "old  fashioned  pho 
tograph  on  a  copper  plate"  is  a  Daguerreo 
type,  and  now  that  you  have  unbound  it,  the 
most  delicate  and  easily  injured  of  all  pho- 
tographs. The  image  is  formed  by  a  deposit 
of.  mercury  on  a  surface  of  silver,  but  so 
slightly  adherent  that  the  slightest,  even  a 
touch  by  a  camel-hair  pencil  will  disturb 
or  remove  it.  The  discoloration  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  brass  mat  on  the  mercurial 
surface  cannot  be  removed  but  all  within  the 
oval  may,  by  proper  treatment,  be  made  as 
bright  and  good  as  ever.  We  have  fre 
quently  done  the  work  with  success  in  the 
following  way.  Immerse  the  plate,  face  up, 
in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  about 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  gently  rock  the 
tray  till  the  restoration  seems  complete,  and 
if  it  should  not  be  so  for  ten  minutes  or  so. 
It  may  be  transferred  to  a  solution  of  twice 
that  strength.  The  plate  is  then  removed 
from  the  solution  and  washed  with  a  very 
gentle  stream,  first  of  ordinary  water  and 


finally  with  distilled  water,  and  while  the 
last  drops  are  falling  from  it  it  should  be 
gently  warmed  over  a  spirit  lamp,  taking 
care  that  the  whole  surface  is  equally 
warmed,  and  at  the  same  time  blowing  with 
the  mouth  to  hurry  the  evaporation.  But 
although  the  operation  seems  simple  we 
should  not  advise  you  to  attempt  it  if  the 
picture  is  of  value,  as  only  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  daguerreotype  work  can 
be  trusted  to  do  it  with  safety. 

Before  replying  to  your  questions  we 
would  say  that  it  is  a  pity  to  spoil  the  action 
of  such  a  fine  lens  as  you  have  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  so-called  "Ampliscope"  as 
you  can  hardly  expect  with  such  an  ad- 
dition to  make  a  sharper  or  better  result 
than  the  copy  sent. 

Far  better  to  make  a  temporary  addition  to 
the  length  of  the  camera  or  better  still,  get 
a  lens  of  short  enough  focus  to  make  the 
copy  the  size  you  want,  (i)  This  question 
is  already  answered.  (2)  If  by  retouching 
"the  plate"  you  mean  the  daguerreotype,  it 
must  on  no  account  be  touched  in  any  way 
or  with  any  thing  beyond  what  has  been 
said  about  restoring  it;  but  if  you  mean  the 
negative  made  from  it  it  may  be  retouched 
to  any  extent,  even  to  the  putting  in  of  the 
eyes.  (3)  If  the  daguerreotype  is  rebound 
so  as  to  exclude  atmospheric  action  it  will 
remain  unchanged  indefinitely.  We  quite 
agree  with  you  in  your  opinion  of  much  of 
the  writings  referred  to  and  try  as  far  as 
possible  to  keep  them  out  of  our  pages, 
although  they  will  slip  in  occasionally. 
Never  hesitate  to  ask,  we  are  always  ready 
to  answer  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
when  there  is  anything  that  we  do  not  know 
we  generally  know  where  to  look  for  the 
information. 

Removing  Marks  on  Glossy  Prints. 

C.  T.  Eng. — Your  trouble  is  the  well 
known  "friction  marks"  so  frequent  on 
glossy  velox  and  especially  on  the  "special" 
glossy  variety  of  that  paper,  and  we  know 
of  nothing  better  or  even  so  good  for  its 
prevention  as  the  trace  of  potassium  cyanide 
recommended  on  page  488  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  mentioned;  and  although  it  is  "a 
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•deadly  poison"  it  is  so  only  differing  in  de- 
gree from  pyro,  mercury,  bichloride,  and 
some  other  things  handled  with  perfect  safe- 
ty with  ordinary  care.  While  the  formula 
in  our  April  number  answers  perfectly  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  developing  paper,  for 
the  special  glossy  velox  we  prefer  that  on 
page  487  of  the  Photo-Miniature,  and  with 
especial  care  as  to  the  quantity  of  bromide 
employed.  The  formula  calls  for  one  grain 
in  twenty  ounces,  while  Boursault  recom- 
mends from  ten  to  fifteen.  Rubbing  the 
surface  of  the  print  with  a  wad  of  cotton, 
moistened  with  alcohol,  will  also  remove 
frictional  markings. 

The  enclosed  print  gives  ample  evidence 
of  having  been  printed  from  a  negative  not 
the  best  suited  for  special  glossy  velox, 
-which  should  be  thin  and  full  of  detail,  a 
steep  graduation,  while  that  employed  has 
been  under-exposed  and  over-developed  to 
an  extent  that  has  resulted  in  hardness  and 
opacity  where  there  should  have  been  little 
more  than  middle  light. 

Renovating  Camera  Bellows. 

C.  H.  Dickenson. — For  stopping  leaks  in 
camera  bellows  the  popular  and  simplest 
method  is  to  paste  over  them  a  piece  of 
black  court  plaster  or  even  black  paper,  but 
that  is  hardly  available  for  leaks  in  the 
corners.  A  varnish  that  is  easily  worked 
into  them  may  be  made  as  follows:  In  a 
strong  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol  rub  up 
sufficient  lamp  black,  and  to  give  it  the 
necessary  flexibility,  a  trace  of  soap.  This 
should  be  well  rubbed  up  with  a  spatula  on 
a  slab  or  plate  of  glass  and  applied  with  a 
suitable  brush.  Instead  of  shellac  in  alcohol, 
albumen  may  be  employed,  but  it  takes  a 
longer  time  to  dry  and  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
so  durable. 

Carbon  Printing. 

T.  C.  Walker. — Absence  from  home  and 
lack  of  time  since  our  return  have  till  now 
4)revented  our  replying  to  your  queries,  or 
rather  making  the  necessary  experiments  to 
enable  us  to  do  so.  Regarding  the  first, 
the  keeping  qualities  of  carbon  tissue  when 


washed  after  printing,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  where  the  unaltered  bichromate 
has  been  thoroughly  removed  by  washing 
and  the  tissue  properly  dried  no  further 
change  should  occur.  We  have  several 
prints  under  notice  that  a  fortnight  ago 
were  printed  and  washed,  and  one  de- 
veloped immediately  after.  Others  were 
developed  after  the  lapse  of  each  three  days, 
and  so  far  there  seemed  no  difference  either 
in  the  time  or  temperature  of  the  water 
necessary  for  development.  The  remainder 
we  shall  keep  for  a  month  or  two  and  re- 
turn to  the  subject. 

As  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
displacement  by  alcohol  of  the  water,  and 
consequent  quicker  drying  after  sensitising, 
we  cannot  say.  Alcohol  in  this  country, 
thanks  to  the  carelessness  or  worse  of  our 
Government,  is  too  costly  for  such  experi- 
ments ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
success. 

Combined  Toning  and  Fixing. 

J.  H.  Montgomery. — The  Combined  Fix- 
ing and  Toning  Bath  which  we  have  used 
for  years  and  which  has  been  given  again 
and  again  in  the  magazine,  is  simplicity  it- 
self, gives  fine  colors,  and  if  not  made  to 
tone  and  fix  more  than  there  is  gold  suf- 
ficient, that  is,  after  it  is  too  nearly  ex- 
hausted, will  give  prints  as  perms^nent  as 
any  other  bath  whether  combined  or  separ- 
ate.   The  formula  is  as  follows : 

Sodium  hyposulphate  ....  2  ounces 

Water 16  ounces 

Gold  chloride 2  grains 

Mix  in  the  above  order  and  let  stand  for 
twenty- four  hours  before-  using.  This 
quantity  will  tone  and  fix  perfectly  fifty-six 
4x5  prints,  and  the  only  fault  connected  with 
the  bath  is  that  it  will  continue  to  give  fine 
tones  long  after  the  gold  has  become  ex- 
hausted and  as  prints  so  toned  are  far  from 
permanent  the  bath  has  got  a  bad  name.  An 
article  giving  much  information  concerning 
the  bath  and  how  best  to  use  it  will  be  found 
on  page  492  of  our  volume  for  1898;  the 
November. 
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CANDLELIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY 


By  John  Bently. 


TWO  or  three  months  ago  there 
appeared  in  some  of  our  British 
contemporaries  a  series  of  pho- 
tographs  under  the  above  title,  and 
the  illusion,  as  of  course  illusion   it 
was,  was  wonderfully    perfect;    puz- 
zling even  the  expert,  who,  knowing 
the  actinism  of  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
knew   that  some  other  source  of  il- 
lumination  had   been    employed,   but 
what  that  source  or  how  employed  he 
could  not  say.    The  author  of  the  ex- 
amples  reproduced   was   interviewed, 
but  although  pleased  to  exhibit  many 
more  specimens,  unamateur-like,  re- 
fused to  give  any  information  as  to 
the  method  of  their  production. 

Various  methods  were  suggested,  all 
more  or  less  wide  off  the  mark  until 
Mr.  Bently  tried  his  hand  at  it  with 
the  following  result,  which  we  copy 
from  The  Photographic  News  as  being: 


at  least  as  successful  as  the  original; 
and  as  not  the  first  inventor  but  the 
first  to  publish  deserves  the  credit,  it 
will  be  known  as  the  "Bently  method." 
"Candle-light"  pictures  are  now  at- 
tracting a  considerable  amount  of  at- 
tention, and  the  object  of  the  present 
article  is  to  show  that  such  pictures 
may  be  produced  by  any  intelligent 
worker  by  means  of  common-place  and 
inexpensive  materials,  and  with  scarce- 
ly  any  addition  to  the  outfit  of  the 
ordinary  amateur.     It  is  well  to  state 
that     the  writer  has     absolutely     no 
knowledge  of  the  methods  employed 
by  any  other  worker,   but  considers 
it  probable  that  the  method  here  set 
forth  is  identical  in  principle  with  that 
employed   in   the   production   of   the 
pictures  previously  put  before  the  pub- 
lic. 
The  following  are  the  materials  used 
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by  the  writer:  Quarter-plate  stand 
camera,  with  pneumatic  release  shut- 
ter stop  f/U ;  iso  plates ;  any  ordinary 
developer;  common  candlestick,  with 
candle  lighted;  shaded  magnesium 
lamp,  herein  described;  for  each  ex- 
posure, 5  in.  magnesium  ribbon,  doubl- 
ed to  2J/2  in.  and  twisted  together; 
dark  curtain  in  line  with  camera  and 
light,  well  away  from  the  subject. 

The  easiest  and  most  convenient 
method  of  working  is  to  suspend  the 
lamp  over  a  table  by  a  gas  bracket 
having  a  vertical  side,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  so  that  it  can  be  lowered  to  any  po- 
sition required  without  the  slightest 
trouble.  In  order  to  obtain  the  shad- 
ows at  a  proper  angle  from  the  flame 
of  the  candle,  the  strip  of  magnesium 


Fio.  1. 


Fro.  2. 


Flo.  3. 


I^IG.  X. — Back  view  of  box,  7  by  5  in.,  facing  camera. 

Fig.  2. — Side  View.  1.  Back,  dead  black  paper.  2. 
Cardboard  box,  lower  part  cut  away.  3.  Hollow 
cardboard  box  lid.  4.  Magnesium  ribbon,  5  in. 
doubled  to  2^  in.  5.  Thin  wire  or  black  string  to 
hang  up  by. 

Tig.  3. — Inside  view  of  shaded  lamp  facing  the  objects  to 
be  photographed,  i.  Cross  wire.  2.  Wire  wr  sus- 
peding  the  magnesium  ribbon.    3.  Ribbon. 

must  be  perfectly  perpendicular  to  the 
candle,  and  as  near  to  the  actual  point 
of  its  flame  as  possible,  care  being  ta- 
ken that  the  point  does  not  disappear 
behind  the  back  screen  of  the  lamp. 
To  prevent  this,  have  the  wick  of  the 
candle  cut  down  close  to  the  wax  im- 
mediately before  making  the  exposure. 


To  prevent  the  magnesium  light  burst- 
ing out  below  the  screen,  its  lowest 
point  must  be  one  inch  above  the  bot- 


na  4. 

I. — Gas  bracket  over  table  to  which  lamp  may  be  at- 
tached. 2,  Black  curtain  or  screen  of  any  kind  to  be 
in  direct  line  from  the  shaded  lamp  and  ihe  camera; 
the  black  screen  may  be  any  distance  away.  ^.  Dot- 
ted line  simply  to  show  the  view  covered  by  the 
magnesium  light. 

tom  margin  of  the  lamp  screen  (Figs. 
2  and  3). 

No  light  object  must  be  placed  be- 
tween the  lamp  and  the  dark  curtain 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  or 
the  outline  of  the  lamp  shade  would 
be  at  once  revealed. 

To  focus  properly,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  the  lighted  candle  at  the 
position  to  be  occupied  by  the  sitter 
temporarily  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
might  otherwise  happen  that  the  sitter 
would  be  out  of  focus.  When  all  is 
arranged  for  an  exposure,  hold  the 
bulb  release  in  one  hand  while  the  tip 
of  the  magnesium  is  lighted  by  a  taper 
with  the  other  hand,  being  careful  not 
to  disturb  the  shaded  lamp  or  the  flame 
of  the  candle  in  doing  so.  The  ex- 
posure will  be  about  two  and  a  half 
seconds.  I  may  say  that  rapid  plates 
are  an  absolute  necessity,  as,  with  an 
exposure  of,  say,  six  seconds,  the 
white  smoke  from  the  magnesium 
would  escape  oflF  the  sides  of  the  lamp, 
and  a   dense   white   cloud  would  be 
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the  result,  and  would,  of  course,  spoil 
the  effect. 

If  it  is  desired  to  produce  the  whole 
of  the  surroundings  in  the  picture,  the 
exposure  should  be  made  by  daylight 
with  the  blinds  drawn,  care  being  ta- 
ken to  place  the  black  side  of  the  lamp 
(Fig.  i)  away  from  the  light  of  the 
windows,  and  that  the  outline  of  the 
lamp  does  not  fall  on  any  light  object, 
but  on  a  dark  curtain  or  screen  placed 
for  the  purpose. 


Suggestions  for  a  more  elaborate 
form  of  lamp  will,  no  doubt,  occur  to 
each  worker.  A  smaller  size  of  lamp 
screen  might  possibly  serve  if  a  larger 
stop  be  used  and  half  the  exposure 
stated  be  g^ven. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  shaded 
lamp  is  in  full  view  in  the  field  cov- 
ered by  the  camera,  thus  enabling  the 
shadows  to  be  cast  at  a  fairly  accurate 
angle  from  the  actual  flame  of  the 
candle. 


"GUESS  WHAT  IT  IS"  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  B.  F.  Flora. 


YEARS  ago,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  rays  of  light  could 
be  made  to  record  the  image 
of  a  person  on  paper,  the  event  was 
regarded  as  something  wonderful; 
and  the  man  who  made  the  discov- 
ery was  hailed  as  a  great  genius.  The 
fact  that  a  man  could  pose  before  a 
camera,  and  have  that  instrument  pic- 
ture even  to  the  minutest  detail  every 
expression  of  the  countenance,  was 
considered  but  little  short  of  a  miracle. 
In  modem  times,  the  man  that  can 
manipulate  the  results  of  this  same 
discovery  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  hazy,  indistinct,  and  un- 
natural images,  is  termed  by  some 
people  a  great  artist,  and  his  achieve- 
ments beyond  the  ability  of  the  or- 
dinary professional  or  amateur  pho- 
tographer. Indeed  the  picture  that 
shows  up  things  in  their  true  light, 
with  clear  outline  and  full  detail,  so 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  chance 


to  hazard  a  guess  on  the  identity  of 
the  subject,  is  branded  by  the  modern 
standard  as  vulgar  and  inartistic. 
Such  are  the  thoughts  that  came  to 
me  recently  while  perusing  a  copy  of 
The  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher ;  when  I  saw  therein  a  picture 
entitled  "Shoveling-  Snow."  This 
picture  had  evidently  been  exhibited 
by  the  Cleveland  Camera  Club,  and 
no  doubt  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
"Art  (?)  in  Photography."  During 
my  few  years  slavery  to  the  camera 
habit  I  have  tried  to  see  the  artistic 
side  of  it  as  set  forth  by  those  who 
have  raised  the  standard  of  artistic 
excellence ;  consequently  I  studied  this 
picture  long  and  hard. 

"Shoveling  Snow."  What  a  beau- 
tiful title !  I  thought  of  the  many  cold 
winter  days  in  the  past  when  I  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  beautiful  in 
the  capacity  of  snow  shoveler,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  picture  would 
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enable  me  to  again  live  over  the  snowy 
days  of  the  past.  But  when  I  turned 
my  attention  to  the  picture  I  failed 
to  see  a  representation  of  any  snow 
that  needed  shoveling;  and  I  really 
felt  very  bad  about  it.  I  know  the 
snow  is  there  because  the  title  of  the 
picture  says  so,  and  just  to  think  that 
I  haven't  enough  artistic  sense  to  see 
it.  I  looked  for  the  shovels ;  but  with 
the  same  result,  not  a  shovel  in  sight. 
Strange  indeed,  that  I  could  not  see 
them  when  I  knew  they  were  there, 
because  people  don't  shovel  snow  with 
pitchforks;  but  I  think  my  artistic 
sense  is  gaining  and  I  will  surely  be 
able  to  see  the  shovelers.  Yes,  I  see 
them,  three  men;  yet  I  am  not  sure, 
the  fourth  one  seems  to  be  only  a 
shadow.  I  guess  there  are  only  two 
shovelers,  one  man  seems  to  be  on 
the  wagon,  and  as  the  title  don't  say 
how  many,  I  will  let  it  go  at  two. 
One  of  these  looks  like  an  awful  big 
black  shadow,  but  I  know  he  is  a 
snow  shoveler  because  I  can  see  some- 
thing that  looks  like  a  hat  and  two 
big  feet.  Snow  shovelers  have  big 
feet.  And  there  is  the  wagon  into 
which  they  are  shoveling  the  snow. 
I  don't  see  any  snow  in  the  wagon, 
but  I  know  it  is  in  there,  because  that 
is  what  the  wagon  is  for ;  and  besides, 
there  is  something  in  the  back  end 
of  the  wagon  that  looks  like  coal,  but 
it  is  not  coal.  I  think  it  is  rock  that 
is  piled  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  to 
keep  the  snow  from  falling  out.  I 
guess  the  snow  shovelers  forgot  the 
end  gate  of  the  wagon  and  left  it  at 
home.  There  are  two  horses  hitched 
to  the  wagon  to  haul  the  snow.  I 
can't  see  but  one,  but  I  know  there 


are  two  because  one  horse  could  not 
haul  a  big  wagon  like  that.  I  guess 
what  I  see  is  a  horse.  I  know  it  is 
because  its  back  bends  the  wrong  way 
for  a  dromedary.  The  horse  has  some 
snow  on  its  back,  more  than  seems 
to  be  on  the  ground,  but  I  guess  that 
is  because  the  shovelers  have  taken 
it  all  off  the  ground.  The  more  I 
look  at  this  picture  the  more  I  don't 
like  it.  As  the  Indian  said  about  the 
weather,  "It  gets  no  better  mighty 
fast" ;  consequently  I  suppose  there  is 
no  hope  for  me  ever  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  art.  After  all,  what  is  art  ? 
So  earnest  is  my  zeal  in  camera 
work,  that  often  on  Sunday  when  the 
preacher  says  I  ought  to  be  at  church, 
I  can  be  seen  dodging  through  some 
back  alley,  making  for  the  woods  with 
my  camera,  there  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  make  pictures  of 
the  brook,  the  trees  and  flowers  as 
I  see  them.  I  notice  in  one  of  the 
late  popular  magazines,  illustrations 
that  I  think  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw 
in  that  line  of  work.  Everything 
clear,  crisp,  and  distinct.  No  guess 
work,  scarcely  any  need  for  a  title, 
and  when  I  look  upon  these  scenes  I 
become  oblivious  of  my  surroundings, 
stand  where  the  artist  stood  and  see 
things  as  they  appear  in  nature;  yet 
such  life-like  reproductions  are  styled 
by  some  as  only  vulgar  and  inartistic 
facts.  I  look  at  a  picture  on  ex- 
hibition entitled  "Hill  Pastures";  I 
can't  tell  whether  it  is  hills  or  hay 
stacks  that  I  am  looking  at.  I  see 
a  few  blurred  spots  that  I  should 
guess  were  meant  to  represent  sheep, 
and  this  is  called  fine  art.  Again  I 
ask,  what  does  this  art  fad  amount  to 
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in  photography  ?  Art  as  I  understand 
it  is  the  adaption  of  things  in  the 
natural  world  to  the  uses  of  life.  Of 
what  use  to  life  in  the  natural  world 
is  a  picture  so  smirched  and  blurred 
that  almost  every  semblance  of  the 
original  subject  is  obliterated?  I  am 
familiar  with  all  such  talk  as  being 
educated  to  appreciate  art,  but  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  even  an  un- 
tutored savage  knows  whether  or  not 
a  picture  looks  like  the  thing  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent. 

I  would  not  have  any  one  think 
that  I  am  opposed  to  education,  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  very  enthusiastic 
on  that  subject.  The  trouble  is  that 
sometimes  education  leads  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  am  reminded  of 
that  fact  when  I  call  to  mind  the  time 
when  I  tried  to  educate  mvself  to  like 
smoking,  and  ever  since  I  have  been 
very  much  opposed  to  learning  to  like 
things  that  were  worse  than  useless. 
I  suppose  most  any  one  might  in  time 
learn  to  like  these  meaningless  blurs 
called  artistic  photographs,  but  wh 
should  they?  It's  all- right  if  people 
enjoy  that  sort  of  thing,  and  want 
to  keep  up  a  class  of  that  kind^  but 
why  say  "We  are  the  only  true  pho- 
tographers, and  you  fellows  of  the 
correct  focus  class  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  art  in  photography."  It 
may  seem  like  a  bold  thing  for  mc, 
an  amateur,  to  criticise  the  actions  of 
these  self-styled  artists,  but  when   I 
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see  a  picture  such  as  "Shoveling 
Snow,"  iny  blood  boils  and  I  feel  like 
entering  a  protest  against  what  I 
think  is  not  true  photography.  And 
I  believe  there  are  manv  others  in 
the  same  boat.  Much  has  been  said 
about  photography  as  an  art,  but  if 
it  has  to  be  doctored  in  order  to  bring 
it  up  to  some  people's  idea  of  art,  they 
would  better  take  it  from  their  list  of 
artistic  accomplishments  and  call  it 
plain  photography. 

B.  F.  Flora. 

[We  have  often  said  that  we  see 
in  a  picture  what  we  bring  to  it,  and 
the  secret  of  our  correspondent's  dis- 
content is  at  least  indicated  in  his 
definition  of  art  as  being  "the  adap- 
tion of  things  in  the  natural  world  to 
the  uses  of  life."  He  brings  to  a 
photograph  or  picture  the  desire  to 
see  only  the  "record  of  fact,"  and  not 
seeing  everything  "clear,  crisp  and  dis- 
tinct" as  no  eve  ever  saw  them,  is 
dissatisfied.  But  although  "record  of 
fact"  or  a  copy  of  a  natural  scene  is 
not  art,  it  is  very  beautiful  and  gives 
pleasure  perhaps  to  hundreds  where 
the  same  scene  rendered  so  as  to  be 
truly  a  work  of  art  would  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  tens.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  "liberal  arts" 
that  our  correspondent  understands 
and  "fine  art"  which  he  cannot  appre- 
ciate; but  there  is  room  enough  for 
both. — Eds.] 
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THE  THREE  FACTORS  IN  AMERICAN  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By  Roland  Rood. 


[While  holding  and  teaching  what,  in  our  opinion  is  the  right  on  all  debatable  questions, 
we  arie  at  the  same  time  anxious  that  our  readers  should  see  both  sides  and  consequently 
open  our  pages  to  correspondents  with  whom,  as  in  the  present  case,  we  do  not  agree. 
Without  going  further  into  the  question,  we  may  say  that  in  the  following  article  Mr.  Rood 
very  much  under  estimates  the  work  of  Mr.  Stieglitz,  and  if  possible  in  a  greater  degree 
over  estimates  the  work  of  Mr.  Hartman.— Eds.] 


HI  ICTORIAL      PHOTOGRA- 
PHY has  come  to  be  of  such 
importance  in  our  lives,  both 
' '     as  a  means  of  culture,  as  well 

as  an  esthetic  pleasure,  that  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  determine  to 
what  and  whom  its  development  owes 
the  greatest  credit.  When  we  examine 
we  find  many  causes:  an  army  of 
photographers,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  numbers  of  indefatigable 
editors,  a  few — very  few — intelligent 
art  critics,  and  a  not  altogether  over 
appreciative  public.  The  struggle  has 
not  been  a  long  one,  but  a  hard  one. 
The  photographers  have  done  ex- 
cellent work  and  made  gigantic 
strides,  but  the  public  has  failed  and 
still  fails  to  entirely  understand,  and 
the  art  critics,  who  might  have 
helped  to  explain,  have  shown  that 
usual  lack  of  intelligence  which  so  fre- 
quently distinguishes  them,  and  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  looked  upon  the 
movement  with  apathy. 

But  through  all  this  I  distinctly 
see  three  notes,  powerful  in  their 
significance,  three  factors  that  have 
played  an  all  important  part.  They 
are   Alfred    Steiglitz,    Rudolf   Eicke- 


nieyer  and  Sadakichi  Hartmann.  To 
these  three  men  the  movement  todav 
owes  its  existence.  To  take  away  any 
one  of  them  would  mean  to  lose  vears 
of  what  has  been  done.  Their  un- 
tiring efforts,  singularly  individual, 
but  concentrated  on  one  point,  have 
evolved  an  art  and  forced  a  breach 
through  that  barrier  of  ignorance  with 
which  even  the  most  cultured  were 
surrounded.  They  have  toiled  like 
giants,  and  their  labors  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  crowned  with  a  little 
success.  A  few  comments  on  the  part 
each  has  played  will  be  to  the  point. 
The  position  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
held  in  the  world  of  painting  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  one  Steiglitz 
holds  in  this  smaller  world  of  photog- 
raphy. Like  Leonardo,  he  has  fanati- 
cally striven  after  the  unattainable,  he 
has  attempted  to  discover  the  unknow- 
able, but  the  trancendental  road  he 
has  travelled  is  marked  with  many 
discoveries,  triumphs  of  art  and 
science.  He  is  the  first  who  photo- 
graphed the  night,  he  is  the  first  who 
accomplished  the  task  of  composing 
figures  into  pictoral  compositions.  He 
foreshadowed  the  discovery  of  many 
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Stieglitz  has  come  before  his  time ;  no, 
he  came  at  exactlj'  the  right  moment 
when  the  art  was  in  its  most  degraded 
state,  when  an  ideaHst  was  needed  to 
show  the  path  out  of  the  mud.  He 
gave  the  direction  to  the  movement. 

The  second  factor,  Eickemeyer, 
beautiful  artist,  reminds  me  more  of 
Titian  than  does  any  other  worker, 
either  of  the  camera  or  the  brush. 
Like  Titian,  he  possesses  a  great  sense 
of  beauty,  and  of  the  meaning  of  sur- 
faces of  things.  His  portraits  of 
women  are  iniexcclled,  frequently  iin- 
equaled,  by  any  other  photographer  in 
purity  of  flesh  tones,  sculpturesque 
chiseling  and  dignity  of  pose.  His 
landscapes  (and  he  is  the  American 
master  in  that  art)  express  the  serene 
soul  of  nature.  And  also  like  Titian, 
he  has  filled  his  pockets  with  gold.  He 


of  the  processes  of  manipulation,  etc. 
Like  the  great  Italian,  he  has  never 
paused,  but  for  brief  moments,  to  en- 
joy the  fruit  of  his  successes;  he  has 
rarely  stopped  to  repeat  and  enlarge 
upon  any  achievement,  but  has  always 
followed  that  guiding  star  that  was 
visible  to  no  eyes  but  his.  He  has 
called  upon  others  to  come  after  him, 
and  when  their  fahering  steps  have 
failed  and  led  them  into  side  paths,  he 
has  not  hesitated,  but  has  continued 
ascending,  wrapt  in  his  ideals.  Steig- 
litz  is  par  excellence  the  high  apostle 
of  the  photographic  art.  However, 
the  influence  of  such  a  man  is  neces- 
sarily felt  by  few,  and  it  is  upon  these 
few,  who  worship  him  and  partially 
understand,  that  his  influence  has  been 
most  valuable.     I  would  not  say  that 
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has  influenced  and  elevated  all  the 
other  photographers  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
His  picture  called  "The  Dance"  is 
a  veritable  lout;  de  force,  and  the  first 
in  which  five  figures  are  successfully 
grouped  and  co-relattd.  It  was  he 
who  first  introduced  photographs  as 
illustrations  to  literary  articles  in 
magazines.  It  was  he  who  first  pub- 
lished photographs  in  book  form  at 
popular  prices,  selling  them  by  the 
thousands,  thus  making  high  art 
known  to  the  public.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  his  books:  "In  and  Out 
the  Nursery,"  "On  the  Old  Farm," 
"Down  South";  we  have  all  enjoyed 
them,  but  how  many  of  us  have 
thought  of  the  effort  the  art  has  cost 
him,  of  all  the  toil  and  labor!  No! 
that  is  not  his  object,  his  mechanism 
of  construction  is  hidden,  he  is  not 


the  teacher,  but  he  pleases  us  and  we 
are  appreciative,  we  understand  and 
love  him. 

Sadakichi  Hartmann,  the  third  fac- 
tor, reminds  me  of  no  one  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of,  he  is  unlike  any 
other  human  being.  Born  aristocrat, 
driven  from  home,  turned  globe  trot- 
ter, one-time  social  lion  in  Boston, 
drudging  journalist,  playwright, 
painter,  lecturer,  art  critic,  poet,  he 
knows  all  mankind,  he  has  led  all 
lives.  He  has  taken  his  die  from  the 
countless  phases  he  has  passed 
through,  he  has  gathered  acumen 
from  every  man  and  woman  he  has 
known  in  his  erratic  career;  he  is 
made  of  all  schools  of  ethics  and 
thought.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his 
mental  calibre  is  large,  and  his  art 
criticisms  are  on  a  par  with  those  of 
Ruskin  and  Taine.  it  is  still  more 
needless  to  say  that  when  he  lent  his 
pen  to  the  photographic  movement  he 
helped  it  as  no  other  man  could.  He 
was  the  first  art  critic  who  realized 
the  possibility  of  photography  being 
developed  into  a  fine  art.  His  were 
the  first  pictorial  criticisms  in  the  pho- 
tographic world.  It  was  Hartmann 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
about  a  photographer  as  an  individual- 
ity. What  Hamerton  did  for  etchers, 
Hartmann  did  for  photographers.  His 
first  series  of  Stieglitz,  Kasebier, 
White,  Eickemeyer,  Keiley,  Day  and 
Eugene  (which  latter  one  Hartmann 
discovered)  gave  a  new  note  to  the 
art  world,  and  was  imitated  in  Eng- 
land by  Bernard  Shaw.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Hartmann  many  of  these  and 
others,  too,  would  never  have  been 
heard  of,  most  of  them  would  have 
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been  forgotten.  He  came  between 
tliese  artists  and  the  art  loving  pub- 
lic, he  explained  to  the  public,  he 
brought  them  appreciation,  he  gave 
them  courage.  Hartmann  fought  their 
battles  when  all  other  art  critics 
passed  by,  or  at  best  scoffed. 

But  with  all  the  efforts  of  these 
three  men,  the  work  is  not  finished, 
Photc^raphy  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
tine  art  by  but  a  limited  public;  the 
world  at  large,  even  including  most 
painters,  heed  it  not.  There  is  still 
work  to  be  done,  all  the  cultured  pub- 
lic must  be  taught  to  understand,  and 
the  painters  must  open  the  doors  of 
their  exhibition  halls  to  the  sister  art. 
Who  is  to  do  this  work?  I  can  not 
answer,  as  I  am  only  an  outsider  in 


photographic  matters,  I  notice,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  new  movement 
afoot,  headed  by  Mr.  Curtis  Bell, 
which  aims  to  bring  about  an  affilia- 
tion of  the  leading  photographic  so- 
cieties and  pi ctoria lists,  and  to  popu- 
larize their  work  by  practical  and 
hitherto  unemployed  methods. 
Whether  this  new  movement  will  be 
crowned  with  success  or  not,  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  The  work  of  Curtis 
Bell  has  frequently  graced  the  walls 
of  exhibitions  and  is  marked  by  quiet 
dignity  and  perfect  technique,  but  if 
he  accomplishes  the  task  to  which  he 
has  set  himself  his  name  will  need  no 
other  claim  to  fame.  As  an  organizer 
he  has  shown  great  power  and  sound 
judgment  and  he  has  enrolled  under 
his  banner  many  able  lieutenants.  If 
the  parties  concerned  live  up  to  only 
one-half  of  what  they  promise,  some- 
thing like  a  new  era  of  pictorial  pho- 
tography will  be  ushered  in. 

The  final  outcome,  no  doubt,  will  be 
much  hastened  if  all  those  interested 
in  the  movement  will  stand  by  each 
other  and  not  let  petty  jealousies  or 
personal  differences  produce  those 
frictions  that  have  so  damaged  the 
cause  of  the  painters.  Let  the  photo- 
graphers take  a  lesson  from  the  art- 
ists, let  them  remember  that  it  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  miserable  little  am- 
bitions and  desires  for  self  advance- 
ment of  these  same  artists  that  today 
the  American  picture  buying  public 
deny  them  even  the  rank  that  Europe 
accords  them. 

I  wish  the  photographers  all  suc- 
cess. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  JUBILEE  NUMBER. 


THE  Jubilee  number  of  The  Brit- 
isJi  Journal  of  Photography 
has  for  me  such  an  amount 
of  personal  interest  that,  however 
absurd  the  reason,  1  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  give  it  an  article 
altogether  to  itself.  Of  the  three 
dozen  portraits  reproduced  I  was 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  at  least 
a  third,  and  the  intercourse  with  a 
few  of  them,  if  I  could  get  space  to 
tell  it,  would  be  both  amusing  and 
interesting.  The  other  two  thirds  I 
am  glad  to  see,  as  of  most  of  them 
much  has  been  heard  and  it  is  always 
an  advantage  to  be  able  to  correct  our 
previously  formed  impressions,  even 
although  the  correction  be  sometimes 
disappointing. 

During  the  early  sixties  (I  write 
too  far  from  home  to  look  up  dates), 
my  laboratory  at  21  Dundas  Street, 
Edinburgh,  was  a  kind  of  head- 
quarters for  those  interested  in  pho- 
tography, a  class  considerably  differ- 
ent from  the  average  amateur  of  to- 
day; and  there  came  together  such 
land-marks,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  as 
Talbot,  Brewster,  Burnet,  Ponton, 
Horatia  Ross,  Wilson,  Walker,  Davis, 
Tunny,  Davidson,  Bow,  Piazzi  Smyth, 
Hallard,  Marrick,  Raven,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
or  most  of  them  members  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland. 
And  it  was  in  consequence  of  certain 
features  of  that  Society  that  the  still 
energetic  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  was  formed.  A  number  of  the 
members  of  the  older  Society  were 
also  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts  or  other  like  societies. 


and  knew  that  the  discussions  that 
generally  followed  papers  that  were 
read  elicited  more  information  than 
was  generally  given  in  the  paper  it- 
self, and  as,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
such  discussions  rarely  followed 
papers  read  before  the  old  Society, 
there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction. 
It  was  hinted  that  after  papers  by 
such  big- wigs  as  Brewster  and  others 
like  him  no  one  cared  to  start  a  dis- 
cussion, the  result  being  that  nothing 
beyond  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader 
was  ever  thought  of,  and  some  of  us 
wanted  something  more. 

The  result  was  that  at  a  meeting 
in  the  room  behind  J.  T.  Taylor's  lit- 
tle watchmaker's  shop  on  the  South 
Bridge,  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  was  founded,  the  date  being 
February  20,  1861.  There  were  pres- 
ent about  ten,  what  would  be  here 
called  "charter  members,"  including 
Taylor,  Burns,  Slight,  Davies, 
Ramage,  Muir,  Valentine,  of  Dundee, 
etc.,  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  know,  only 
Slight  and  myself  remain.  J.  D.  Mar- 
rick, then  Edinburgh  City  Clerk,  now 
Sir  James,  and  late  Glasgow  City 
Clerk,  was  the  first  president,  and  the 
Society  started  with  a  degree  of 
energy  that  it  has  never  lost,  having 
always  been  and  still  is  one  of  the 
most  energetic  in  Britain. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy became  the  organ  of  the 
Society,  for  a  time,  indeed,  said  so 
on  its  title  page,  and  the  members 
were  supplied  with  it  at  a  reduced 
rate.  The  Journals  came  in  a  bundle 
to  Tavlor,  who  distributed  it  and  col- 
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lected  the  subscriptions  as  a  labor  of 
love.  This  I  mention  as  it  gives  an 
opportunity  of  recording  an  incident 
showing  a  phase  of  the  character  of 
Greenwood,  its  proprietor,  between 
whom  and  myself  there  existed  the 
warmest  friendship  for  many  years. 
On  Taylor's  removal  to  London  to 
occupy  the  editorial  chair,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  journal  and  collection 
of  the  subscriptions  was  transferred 
to  me  on  the  same  terms,  Greenwood 
coming  to  Edinburgh  once  a  quarter 
in  connection  with  his  ordinary  busi- 
ness, but  receiving  my  collections  as 
a  sideshow.  His  visits  were  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure  by  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Society,  as  they 
meant  at  least  one  merry  evening  with 
mirth  and  wit  and  humor,  he  being 
full  to  overflowing  with  all  three. 

It  so  happened  that  there  had  been 
one  subscription  that  Taylor  had  been 
unable  to  collect.  Galloway,  I  re- 
member was  the  name,  and  by  the 
time  I  took  charge  he  had  left  the 
city.  On  Greenwood's  next  visit  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  loss  as  much  as  if 
it  had  been  a  fortune  and  pleaded  with 
me  to  pay  it,  partly  for  the  credit  of 
the  Society,  but  more  especially  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  never  lost  a 
penny  in  Edinburgh  and  wished  to 
boast  of  it  when  in  other  cities.  Of 
course  I  could  not  see  it  in  that  light, 
and  doing  the  business  as  a  labor  of 
love,  there  was  nothing  morally  or 
legally  requiring  me  so  to  do.  Well, 
after  spending  more  time  in  argument 
than  the  thing  was  worth,  and  eating 
a  lunch  at  his  expense,  costing  nearly 
half  the  amount  of  the  sum  in  dispute, 
he    suddenly    asked    the    number    of 


"boys"  in  the  council,  and  on  my  say- 
ing about  a  dozen  he  sprang  the  fol- 
lowing upon  me,  and  those  that  knew 
him  intimately  will  know  that  it  was 
just  like  him,  "Look  here,  Nicol,  I 
shall  not  leave  Edinburgh  with  an 
unpaid  subscription.  Pay  me  Gallo- 
way's"— I  think  it  was  about  eight 
shillings— "$1.92.  Til  ring  for  the 
waiter" — we  were  lunching  in  the 
London,  where  he  generally  put  up — 
"order  as  good  a  dinner  as  you  like 
for  all  or  as  many  of  the  council  as 
you  like  and  I'll  pay  the  bill."  And 
so  it  was,  and  we  had  a  night  that 
was  not  easily  forgot.  Eleven  sat 
down,  and  I  learned  afterwards  that 
to  secure  a  payment  of  about  $1.92, 
he  willingly  parted  with  $17.17,  but 
he  gained  his  point,  and  to  do  that 
had  been  and  was  his  aim  through 
life.  He  was  what  in  Scotland  is 
called  "a  rough  type,"  but  he  had  a 
warm  sympathetic  heart,  an  open 
hand  where  it  was  deserved  or  could 
do  good,  and  was  a  true  friend. 

With  Taylor,  too,  I  kept  up  a  close 
correspondence  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  in  view  of  the  claims  that 
have  recently  been  made  as  to  his  hav- 
ing joined  the  ranks  of  the  spiritual- 
ists, it  may  be  of  interest  to  record 
an  incident  that  occurred  shortly  after 
he  left  London  for  New  York.  About 
that  time  I  was  one  of  ten  who  were 
holding  weekly  meetings  in  a  vain 
search  for  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
spiritualism,  and  although  all  were 
open  minded  and  some  anxious  to 
believe,  and  having  the  help  of  several 
mediums,  including  Duguid  of  Glas- 
gow, the  evidence  did  not  eventuate. 
One  of  the  "anxious  to  believe,"  a 
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friend  on  a  visit  from  India,  with 
wealth  equal  to  his  credulity,  on  read- 
ing in  an  American  newspaper  a 
glowing  account  of  the  success  of  an 
American  photo-medium  in  getting 
into  his  pictures  the  departed  spirits 
of  his  setters  friends,  started  at  once 
for  New  York  in  the  hope  of  again 
seeing  his  recently  deceased  wife. 
And  he  was  not  disappointed.  In  less 
than  a  month  he  returned  with  a  poor 
photograph,  cart  size,  of  himself,  and 
looking  over  his  shoulder  an  over- 
exposed figure  of  a  woman,  flat  but 
full  of  detail,  in  which  he  instantly 
recognized  his  late  wife,  and  almost 
quarreled  with  his  grown  up  daughter 
because  she  could  not  so  see  it. 

And  now  comes  the  pith  of  the 
stor\'.  Within  a  few  days  after  the 
return  of  our  Indian  friend,  now  a 
confirmed  spiritualist,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Taylor  who,  with  a  friend, 
had  visited  the  same  photo-medium 
and  got,  not  a  deceased  friend  of 
either,  but  what  the  medium  called 
"one  of  his  controls,"  and  which  con- 
tained a  copy  of  the  said  photograph ; 
and  even  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  two,  the  print  got  by  our  Indian 
friend  and  that  sent  by  Taylor, 
showed  unmistakably  that  both  "spirit 
photographs"  had  been  printed  from 
the  same  negative. 

But  this  is  aside  from  the  Jubilee 
number  about  which  I  meant  to  write. 
Well,  nothing  that  I  have  seen  for 
many  a  day  has  given  me  so  much 
pleasure.  Many  of  the  faces ;  altered, 
ah !  how  much  since  I  last  saw  them ; 
recalls  incidents  long  forgotten,  but 
delightful  when  recalled.  To  those 
who,   like  myself,   were   deeply  dab- 


bling in  photography  when  the  B.  J., 
under  its  baby  name,  had  its  birth,  it 
is  an  epitome  of  its  progress,  and  a 
reminder  of  difficulties  surmounted; 
to  such  as  entered  the  lists  in  later 
years  it  should  be  a  source  of  en- 
couragement; and  to  every  photog- 
rapher, and  many  non-photographers, 
its  thirty-two  pages  should  be  in- 
structive reading. 

Where  all,  or  so  much,  is  good,  it  is 
difficult  to  select,  but  we  must  thank 
T.  C.  Hepworth  for,  in  his  article  on 
"Journalistic  Photography,"  giving 
credit  to  American  magazines  for 
superiority  in  the  production  of  half- 
tone blocks.  Everitt  gives  much  use- 
ful information  anent  lenses;  my  old 
friend  Henderson  writes  of  ceramic 
photography  but,  as  usual,  fails  to  say 
just  how  he  produced  his  own,  cer- 
tainly the  best  that  ever  left  muffle; 
and  Emerson,  well,  he  is  as  egostisti- 
cal  as  ever,  but  has  "the  courage  of 
his  opinion"  to  an  extent  that  enables 
him  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  "gum,"  and  saying 
that  it  is  dead  while  he  knows  right 
well  that  it  is  daily  gaining  in  popu- 
larity, and  that  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal,  of  which  he  is  an  office  bearer, 
there  is  while  I  write  an  excellent 
exhibition  altogether  given  over  to  it. 

But  the  ointment  is  little  the  worse 
of  the  fly,  and  the  B.  J.  Jubilee  num- 
ber should  be  a  precious  possession 
to  all  interested  in  photography. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  feel 
a  desire  to  set  right.  E.  J.  Wall,  in 
speaking  of  "camera  evolution,"  says, 
"Then  came  the  Kinnear  or  conical 
bellows,  made  first,  I  believe,  by 
Meagher  in  1861,"  but  if  any  name  is 
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to  be  given  to  that  at  one  time  popular 
camera  it  should  be  Thompson. 

Sometime  in  the  late  fifties,  Tom 
McKinley,  a  young  man  from  Liver- 
pool, on  a  visit  to  his  parents  at 
Trinity,  called  on  me  in  connection 
with  photography,  and  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  rudely  constructed 
camera  he  carried,  because  it  was  the 
first  bellows  that  I  had  se<en.  Although 
very  unlike  the,  as  after  known, 
Kinnear's.  The  description  I  was  able 
to  give  of  it  to  my  friend  Alexander 
Thompson,  late  Principal  of  the  Mer- 
chant's Company's  School  in  George 
Square,  but  then  teacher  in  Dr. 
Guthrie's  raggid  school,  set  him  a 
thinking  and  constructing,  the  out- 
come being  the  original  model  of  the 
camera  in  question;  he  and  I  being 
joint    owners,    I    having    found  the 


material  and  he  the  invention  and  con- 
struction. We  used  the  camera  a  good 
deal,  and  it  had  so  many  advantages 
over  previous  landscape  cameras  that 
Kinnear,  then  one  of  Edinburgh's 
leading  architects,  desiring  to  have 
one  like  it,  showed  it  to  James  Brysoii, 
then  one  of  Edinburgh's  leading 
opticians  and-  instrument  makers,  who 
copied  it  and  in  a  most  workmanlike 
manner.  Kinnear  showed  it  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Scotland  and  a  second  was  made 
for  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond, 
who,  I  believe,  in  his  own  genial  way, 
was  the  first  to  name  it  the  "Kinnear 
Camera."  That  Meagher  afterwards 
turned  out  many  such  cameras  I 
know,  but  not  until  they  were  well 
known  in  Scotland,  at  least  five  being 
regularly  used  in  Edinburgh. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH-TOWER. 


By  Watchman. 


THE  possibilities  of  radium  are 
increasing  faster  than  they  can 
be  comprehended  or  even  con- 
sidered, even  reaching  into  the  im- 
possibilities, as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  paragraph  which  I  clip 
from  The  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography, 

A  radium  clock,  which  will  keep 
time  indefinitely,  is  the  latest  wonder. 
The  principle  of  this  apparatus  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  the  registration  of  time 
being  made  in  two-minute  beats, 
whilst  its  function  is  to  exhibit  the 
dissipation  of  negatively-charged 
alpha  and  beta  rays  by  radium.    The 


clock  comprises  a  small  tube,  in  which 
is  placed  a  minute  quantity  of  radium 
supported  in  an  exhausted  glass  ves- 
sel by  a  quartz  rod.  To  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  which  is  coloured  violet 
by  the  action  of  the  radium,  an  elec- 
troscope formed  of  two  long  leaves 
or  strips  of  silver  is  attached.  A 
charge  of  electricity  in  which  there 
are  no  beta  rays  is  transmitted 
through  the  activity  of  the  radium 
into  the  leaves,  and  the  latter  thereby 
expand  until  they  touch  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  connected  to  earth  by 
wires,  which  instantly  conduct  the 
electric  charge,  and  the  leaves  fall  to- 
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gether.  This  simple  operation  is  re- 
peated incessantly  every  two  minutes 
until  the  radium  is  exhausted,  which 
in  this  instance  it  is  computed  will 
occupy  thirty  thousand  years. 

A  "minute  quantity"  of  radium  that 
will  keep  strips  of  silver  opening  and 
shutting  every  two  minutes  for  thirty 
thousand  years  is  surely  as  near  and 
even  nearer  to  perpetual  motion  than 
ever  sane  and  sensible  men  expected 
to  get. 

*  *  i^ 

How  long  are  photographers  to 
mislead  themselves  by  misunderstand- 
ing the  object  of  the  optician  in  list- 
ing his  lenses?  I  am  induced  to  re- 
cur to  this  subject  again  by  a  sentence 
in  an  article  by  Harry  L.  Shepherd  in 
a  recent  number  of  Camera  Craft.  In 
speaking  of  Gorez  double  anastigmat 
he  says,  "The  focal  length  of  this 
series  is  shorter  than  I  would  care  to 
use,  for  example,  the  lens  for  04x5 
plate  is  only  6  inches.''  The  italics 
are  mine,  intended  to  emphasize  the 
part  of  the  statement  in  which  lies  the 
mistake. 

Taking  good  correction  for  granted, 
^the  triumph  of  the  optician  is  the 
largest  possible  covering  power  with 
the  largest  possible  working  aperture ; 
and  in  saying,  as  is  done  in  the  first 
list  I  take  from  my  shelf  and  on  the 
first  page  I  open,  that  No.  4  of  7% 
equivalent  focus  covers  sharply  a 
plate  of  7  xs  at  i/5.6  and  of  7  x  9  at 
f/32,  he  does  not  mean  that  the  lens 
should  be  employed  on  those  sizes, 
but  only  that  it  will  cover  them  if  so 
used.  The  optician  does  not  concern 
himself  with  picture-making  or  the 
angles  best  conducive  thereitnto,  hut 


takes  it  for  granted  that  the  photogra- 
pher can,  as  he  ought  to,  arrange  that 
for  himself ;  and  therefore  it  is  absurd 
to  speak  or  write  of  lenses  by  their 
covering  power  as  4  x  5's,  10  x  8's,  or 
any  other  size,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
way  than  by  their  most  important 
function,  their  focal  length.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  photographers 
learn  and  put  the  learning  into 
practice,  that  unless  under  special  con- 
ditions, pictorial  work  requires  lenses 
not  less  than  the  diagonal  of  the  plate 
on  which  they  are  employed,  and  that 
once  and  a  half  or  twice  the  length  of 
the  longest  way  of  the  plate  is  very 

much  better. 

*         *         * 

We  are  likely  soon  to  see  a  novelty 
in  post-cards  under  the  title  of  "The 
Magic,"  at  least  it  is  said  that  appli- 
cations for  patents  are  being  made  in 
several  countries  including  America, 
although  what  part  of  it  can  be  pat- 
ented it  is  hard  to  say,  in  this  country 
at  least,  as  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  Anaglyph  frequently  noticed 
in  these  pages  and  patented  in  1891 
by  that  Nestor  in  color  photography. 
Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron.  In  the  post- 
card it  appears  as  a  colored  disc  which 
on  closer  examination  seems  some- 
thing like  a  double  exposure,  but  on 
examination  with  or  through  colored 
glass  or  gelatine,  a  different  color  for 
each  eye,  is  resolved  into  a  perfect 
picture  or  print  with  true  stereoscopic 
effect.  The  production  of  such  cards 
are  well  within  the  ability  of  most 
amateurs  so  that  they  will  soon  be- 
come popular  and  may  help  the  re- 
incarnation of  the  stereoscopic 
camera. 
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One  of  the  strangest  things  that  I 
have  seen  for  long  is  the  advertising 
as  one  of  the  good  qualities  of  a  lens 
the  statement  that  **it  has  a  shorter 
focus  than  any  other  lens  of  similar 
character."  What  will  our  editors,  or 
indeed  anv  others  who  know  the  evil 
of  using  lenses  of  too  short  focus,  say 
to  this?  That  the  necessity  for  lenses 
of  long  enough  focus  is  no  new  thing 
mav  be  known  from  the  fact  that  as 
early  as  1861  Sir  David  Brewster,  at 
a  meeting  of  The  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland,  said  that  the  in- 
herent faults  of  most  of  the  profes- 
sional portraits  then  were  due  to  the 
placing  of  the  sitter  too  near  the  lens ; 
prominent  objects  such  as  the -hands, 
nose,  etc.,  in  front  of  the  point 
focussed  were  enlarged,  often  to  a 
disagreeable  extent,  all  of  which 
would  be  obviated  by  placing  the 
model  at  a  suitable  distance,  as  the 
more  parallel  the  rays  the  more  per- 
fect would  be  the  picture.  Our  edi- 
tors have  preached  the  same  doctrine 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  most 
of  the  best  and  most  successful  pro- 
fessions have  again  and  again  de- 
clared that  a  portrait  lens  should  not 
ht  shorter  than  twice  the  length  of 
the  longest  way  of  the  plate.  From 
:all  this  it  should  be  evident  that  a 
short  focus  lens,  while  useful  in  cer- 
tain positions  when  it  is  impossible  to 
get  far  enough  from  the  subject,  is 
also  a  good  thing  to  let  alone  unless 
in  such  rarely  occurring  cases. 


Department  Store  Photography  is 
not  confined  to  America  and  seems  to 
rouse  the  ire  of  German  photograph- 


ers as  much  as  it  does  that  of  their 
American  brethren.  Like  their 
American  brethren,  too,  they,  instead 
of  trying  to  retain  their  trade  by  doing 
better  than  the  stores,  attempted  to 
enlist  the  government  into  an  appre- 
ciation of  their  grievance  by  asking 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  to  make 
some  kind  of  enquiry  into  the  matter, 
but,  of  course,  without  success. 

The  State  Association  of  German 
Photographers  then  determined  to 
ascertain  for  itself  much  that  it 
wanted  to  know,  although  with  what 
object  it  would  be  hard  to  tell,  and 
the  following  is  the  most  important 
information  obtained: 

Of  the  question  sheets  which  were 
sent  out  to  business  houses,  49  with 
answers  were  returned  from  18  towns* 
whilst  of  those  sent  to  employes  at 
the  departments  of  stores  160  were 
returned  answered. 

The  49  stores  in  question  had  in 
their  photographic  departments  309 
employes,  of  whom  57  were  operators, 
85  retouchers,  63  printers,  and  24 
general  assistants;  46  were  employed 
as  helps,  and  there  were  8  apprentices. 
The  number  of  women  engaged  was 
95.  The  average  hours  of  work  were 
10,  exclusive  of  breaks,  and  8J/2,  9, 
and  9>^  hours  were  only  exceptional 
instances.  The  term  of  notice  was 
generally  a  fortnight,  and  in  only  10 
to  12  cases  was  a  month's  notice 
usually  given.  Few  fines  were  in- 
flicted, and  then  only  for  lateness. 
The  answer  to  the  question  "How 
many  portraits  are  taken  daily?"  was 
not  answered  with  much  exactness. 
As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  about 
735  portraits  were  taken  daily  in  the 
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49  businesses,  and  the  average  for 
each  would  be  15.  But  the  number  of 
portraits  taken  in  each  studio  is  very 
different;  for  instance,  one  house  in 
Berlin,  on  an  average,  takes  120  por- 
traits daily,  whilst  in  other  small 
businesses  only  about  8  are  taken. 
The  minimum  prices  for  cartes-de- 
visite  and  cabinets  is  is.  Qd.  to  is.  iid. 
and  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  gd.  per  dozen,  re- 
spectively. The  maximum  prices  vary 
considerably,  and  range  from  6s.  to 
8s.  for  cartes-de-visite  and  12s.  to  i8s. 
for  cabinets.  In  a  few  establishments 
the   receptionists  are  paid  premiums 


for  securing  higher  prices  and  large 
orders. 

The  average  hours  of  work  by  as- 
sistants is  nine,  and  the  average  salary 
said  to  be  $26.40  per  month,  but 
surely  that  must  be  to  those  boarding 
in  the  house.  The  closing  sentence  in 
the  article  from  which  we  get  the 
information  is  "This  offers  a  splendid 
basis  for  further  action";  but  what 
action  can  be  taken?  The  days  of 
trade  guilds  are  gone,  never  to  return^ 
and  as  has  been  already  said  in  these 
"Words,"  photography  is  free,  and 
always  will  be,  "free  for  all." 


NOTES 


Photographing  by  the  Luminos- 
ity OF  Radium. — From  a  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  we  learn  that  Mr.  W.  Spar- 
row, of  Eastbourne,  has  succeeded  in 
printing  lantern  slides  by  the  light 
emitted  by  radium,  so  small  a  quantity 
as  is  found  in  a  Crook's  Spinthari- 
scope having  been  employed.  The 
slides  were  shown  on  the  screen.  This 
may  not  have  been  the  first  practical 
application  of  radium  as  a  source  of 
light  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  the  first 
that  has  attracted  our  attention. 

Reversed  Prints. — Those  who 
make  reversed  negatives  for  carbon 
printing  by  single  transfer  occasionally 
want  a  straight  print  from  the  same, 
and  according  to  a  correspondent  of 
The  Amateur  Photographer,  may 
make  it  as  follows,  with  the  smallest 
possible  trouble  and  as  good  as 
if  printed  from  the  negative  in 
the     regular     way:       It     is     simply 


the    employment    of    light    passing 
through     a     leans,     such     rays     be- 
ing nearly  enough  to  parallel  to  print 
through  the  glass  without  visible  blur. 
The  most  convenient  way  is  to  fix  an 
ordinary   lens,   that   with   which   the 
negative  was  made  being  as  good  as 
any  other,  in  the  end  of  a  box,  any 
ordinary  packing  will  do,  and  lay  the 
printing  frame  with  the  glass  side  of 
the  negative  next  to  the  paper  inside 
the  other  end,  the  end  with  the  lens 
being  turned  to  the  sky  or  the  light. 
The  only  conditions  are  that  the  disc 
of  light  made  by  the  lens   shall  be 
large  enough  to  completely  surround 
the  frame,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
larger  the  disc  the  longer  will  be  the 
exposure. 

Leuco  Dyes  are  dyes ,  that  from 
white  change  to  color  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  and  Drs.  Konig  and 
Homolka,  scientists  in  the  firm  of  the 
celebrated  dye  makers  Meister,  Lucius, 
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and  Bruning,  of  Germany,  who  have 
already  given  us  so  many  color  sen- 
sitizers, have  discovered  three  which 
turn  to  brilliant  red,  yellow  and  blue, 
that  are  likely  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  future  of  tri-chromatic 
photography.  Dissolved  in  collodion, 
the  colors  are  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nitro  group  of  the 
pyroxyline  by  oxidation ;  and  of 
course,  the  colorless  collodion  mav  be 
coated  on  paper  or  celluloid  films,  ren- 
dering unnecessary  the  usual  method 
of  staining  them.  The  sensitiveness 
is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  or- 
dinary collodion  paper  and  the 
stability     of     the     so-formed     colors 

m 

equal  to  that  of  the  ferro-prussiate  or 
blue  print  image,  requiring  only  treat- 
ment with  dilute  acid  for  fixation. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  process  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but 
enough  is  already  known  to  warrant 
us  in  saying  that  it  is  pregnant  with 
great  results  in  connection  with  color 
photography. 

A  XOTH  ER     Th  REE-COLOR     MeTIIOD, 

or  perhaps  we  should  say  a  simpler 
modification  of  an  old  one,  the  du 
Hauron-JolIy-McDonough,  of  which 
so  much  was  promised  and  so  little 
accomplished.  The  M.  M.  Lumiere 
have  taken  it  in  hand,  and  briefly, 
begin  by  placing  the  color  screen  or  a 
substitute  therefor  on  the  plate  where 
it  remains  a  fixture  and  ultimately 
serves  as  the  viewing  screen.  This 
thev  isolate*  bv  a  coat  of  varnish,  and 
on  that  spread  the  emulsion.  The  ex- 
posure is  made  through  the  glass  and 
the  developed  negative  is  converted 
into  a   positive   which,   seen  through 


the  screen,  appears  in  all  the  colors 
of  nature. 

The  screen  consists  of  the  highly 
translucent  starch  granules,  the 
starch  from  the  potato  being  pre- 
ferred, colored  red,  green,  and  blue- 
violet,  producing  the  three  primary 
color  sensations,  evenly  distributed 
over  the  plate,  although  just  how  that 
is  managed  has  not  yet  been  told. 
The  negative  image  first  developed  is 
dissolved,  the  remaining  unacted  on 
silver  bromide  exposed  to  light  and 
developed  with  a  positive  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  and  that  is  all. 

The  trouble  with  the  Jolly-McDon- 
ough  method  hitherto  has  been  the 
production  on  a  commercial  scale  of 
a  suitable  screen ;  and  as  the  ripfht 
hands  of  the  brothers  Lumiere  have 
frequently  showed  their  cunning  in 
more  difficult  undertakings,  we  are 
likely  to  hear  more  of  this  promising 
method  of  tri-chromatic  photography. 

A  New  Method  of  Mounting 
Prints. — The  Messrs.  Bayer  have  in- 
troduced a  new  method  of  mounting 
prints,  demonstrated  by  M.  Lobel  at 
a  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society.  A  very  fine  powder — "colle 
en  poudre" — contained  in  a  wide- 
mouth  bottle  with  a  sieve-like  top,  is 
evenly  dusted  over  the  moist  print 
which  is  then  laid  on  the  mount  and 
rubbed  down  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Alfred  Stieglitz. — No  one  in- 
terested in  pictorial  photography,  or 
who  knows  what  he  has  done  for  it, 
can  read  the  following  note  recently 
received  from  Mr.  Stieglitz  without 
deeply  sympathizing  with  him  in  his 
trouble  and  disappointment: 

"Here  I  am  in  Berlin  in  a  private 
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hospital,  paying  the  penalty  for  ten 
years  of  incessant  strenuousness.  I 
came  over  here  for  a  rest  and 
pleasure,  but  on  my  arrival  collapsed 
completely  and  am  now  undergoing 
a  rest-cure  which  implies  absolute 
quiet  all  summer.  And  I  had  looked 
forward  to  a  European  trip  for  years, 
only  to  be  imprisoned.  I  do  not  think 
I  deserve  it,  do  you  ?  But  if  I  regain 
some  of  my  strength  I  won't  com- 
plain, ril  try  to  husband  it  in  the 
future.  Over-conscientiousness  doesn't 
pay." 

Cloud  Photography.  —  Speaking 
of  cloud  photography,  John  A. 
Hodges  has  the  following  to  say  re- 
garding the  use  of  orthochromatic 
plates : 

One  element  which  is  essential  to 
success  is  the  use  of  isochromatic 
plates.  In  these  days  of  competitive 
journalism  one  frequently  comes 
across  advice  that  is  very  misleading, 
and  the  statement  is  sometimes  made 
in  print  that  an  ordinary  plate  is  as 
suitable  as  an  isochromatic  plate  for 
work  of  this  character.  Although  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  under  certain 
specific  conditions  an  ordinary  or  non- 
isochromatic  plate  might  give  a  very 
good  result,  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
manv  other  instances  it  would  utterlv 
and  hopelessly  fail  in  giving  an  ap- 
proximately truthful  rendering. 
Moreover,  there  is  this  advantage  in 
using  an  isochromatic  plate:  that  in 
a  case  where  its  employment  would 
not  be  imperative,  it  would  give  a  re- 
sult at  least  as  good,  and  probably 
better,  than  an  ordinary  plate,  and  in 
all  other  cases  the  advantages  would 
be  incomparably  greater. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  necessity 


for  the  use  of  isochromatic  plates  still 
more  apparent,  if  I  can,  because  so 
many  people  are  still  deterred  from 
using  them  on  account  of  purely 
imaginary  difficulties  in  their  manipu- 
lation. I  say  "purely  imaginary  diffi- 
culties" quite  advisedly,  because  the 
only  essential  difference  between  their 
manipulation  and  that  which  would 
be  accorded  to  ordinary  plates  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  dark-room  illumina- 
tion, which  must  be  ruby  and  not 
orange,  and  perhaps  to  this  precaution 
may  be  added  the  further  one  of 
avoiding  the  use  of  a  devlopcr  in 
which  ammonia  is  used  as  the 
accelerator.  The  red  light  is  necessary 
because  the  plates  are  sensitive  to,  and 
would  be  fogged  by,  a  yellow  one, 
and  the  employment  of  ammonia  has 
often  been  found  to  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  foggy  images. 

Now,  as  regards  the  desirability  of 
using  isochromatic  plates,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  it  is  proposed  to  under- 
take. In  many  instances  when  photo- 
graphing skies  we  have  to  deal  with 
color,  often  in  most  gorgeous  contrast 
and  variety.  Now  the  shortcomings 
of  the  ordinary  plate,  in  the  transla- 
tion of  color  into  monochrome  are,  we 
presume,  all  too  obvious  to  even  the 
most  unobservant  worker.  It  is  not 
sufficient,  if  we  are  aiming  at  any- 
thing even  approximating  to  a  truth- 
ful rendering  of  the  effect  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  reproduce  in  our  cloud 
photograph,  to  secure  a  negative 
which,  while  it  reproduces  the  form, 
or  outlines,  of  the  clouds  with  fidelity 
and  truth,  gives  an  entirely  false  ren- 
dering of  their  color  value  and 
tonality. 
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SOME  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH  LANDSCAPE  THREE-COLOR 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

(The  Sixth   TraUl'Taylor  Memorial  Lecture.) 
By  Sir  W.  db  W.  Abney. 


[Although  three-color  photography  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  air,  it  has  not  yet  reached 
that  stage  of  popularity  or  simplicity  at 
which  the  amateur  generally  can  take  it  in 
hand;  indeed  it  may  be  said,  so  far  as  real 
success  is  concerned,  to  be  confined  to  the 
photographer  who  is  also  a  scientist.  But 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  when  it  shall 
be  as  popular  as  platinum  printing;  and  as 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
towards  that  end  we  gladly  reproduce  the 
following  lecture  by  one  of  the  foremost 
exponents  of  the  method,  and  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  The  Photographic  Journal^ 
the  organ  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Sa 
ciety  of  Great  Britain. — Eds.] 

I  feel  to-night  that  I  am  following  illus 
trious  lecturers,  and  can  scarcely  hope  to 
arouse  the  same  interest  in  the  subject  1 
have  chosen  as  they  aroused  in  theirs 
However,  what  I  have  chosen  is  one  which 
is  of  importance  at  the  present  day,  and  1 
make  no  apology  for  talking  about  it 
Three-color  photography  is  a  most  interest- 
ing research  of  applied  science,  opening 
vistas  in  the  future,  and  I  may  say  it  calls 
for  a  study  of  pure  science,  which  is  diffi- 
cult in  parts,  since  it  has  to  take  into 
account  physiological  phenomena. 

The  main  principles  of  three-color  pho 
to.graphy  are  well  known,  but  I  doubt  much 
whether  anybody  who  has  not  studied  it 
and   tried   it   under  varying  conditions   oi 
light,  has  ever  fully  realized  how  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  simplify  it,  and  make 
it  thoroughly  practicable  in  the  hands  of  the 
practical  photographer.     It  may  be  said,  1 
think,    with    some   truth,    that    up    to    the 
present   time   the   main    work    done   by    it 
has  been  still-life,  and  the  copying  of  pic- 
tures.   It  has  been  but  little  applied  to  por- 
traiture   (though   under   proper   conditions 
this  is  not  more  difficult  to  undertake  than 
still-life)  or  landscape  work.     It  is  in  this 
last    that    difficulties    perhaps    arise    which 
are    not    to  be  encountered  in  other  lines 
of  photography.    We  have  in  it  the  old  diffi- 
culties   of    wet-plate    photography    due    to 
varying  light  and   shade   during  exposure, 
and  where  three  exposures   are   made   for 
one  picture  the  chances  are  that  the  con- 
ditions are  not  quite  the  same  during  each 
exposure.       Then     there     are     the     subtle 


nuances  of  atmospheric  effect  which  have  to 
be  rendered,  together  with  the  delicate  and 
ever-varying  tint  of  the  sky.  The  colors 
have  to  be  very  exact  in  order  to  please, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  artistic  effect  is 
much  to  be  desired.  The  question  arises— 
Can  these  requirements  be  fulfilled? 

The  answer  is  that  it  can  only  be  done  if 
the  greatest   scientific   exactitude   is   exer- 
cised in  every  particular.    In  the  first  place 
it  must  be  determined  as  to  the  light  in 
which  a  picture  has  to  be  viewed.    If  it  be 
for  a  print,  there  is  no  possible  question 
about  it  that  it  must  be  good  daylight,  and 
if  we  choose  daylight,   it  should  be  that 
mixture  of  skylight  and  sunlight  which  is 
to  be  found  in  cloud-light,  and  which  gen- 
erally illuminates  our  rooms,  when  windows 
afford   the  entry  for  the  light.     We  will 
therefore  take  it  that  for  viewing  a  picture 
the  light  to  be  used  must  be  daylight  of  this 
quality.     It  may  appear  that  we  are  begin- 
ning at  the  wrong  end  of  the  subject;  but 
this   is   not   so.     Because,   before   we  can 
know  how  to  produce  prints,  we  must  know 
what  negatives  arc  suitable,  and  before  we 
know  this  we  must  know  whether  we  can 
produce  prints  from  them  which  will  give 
the  required  accuracy.    The  only  real  test 
of  the  correctness  of  the  three  negatives  is 
when  the  prints  are  first  produced  in  black 
and  white,  and  the  color  subsequently  given 
to  them.    If  a  print  is  to  be  gauged  on  the 
depth  of  color  it  takes,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  amateur  printer  it  must  very 
seldom  be  correct,  except  by  a  lucky  chance. 
When  the   shades   are   given   by   opacities 
through  which  the  colored  lights  have  to 
penetrate,  then  there  is  likely  to  be  truth 
in  the  result. 

This  points  to  the  true  test  for  color 
negatives  being  the  method  of  triple  pro- 
jection as  devised  by  Ives,  and- 1  may  say 
the  more  I  have  studied  the  subject,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  picture  is 
produced  correctly  by  this  method,  it  is 
certainly  a  better  guide  for  producing  cor- 
rect pictures  by  any  other  method.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  I  have  been 
working,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  by 
others,  as  well  as  myself,  that  certain  pre- 
liminary considerations  are  necessary.^ 
I  wish  to  introduce  the  subject  by  a  simple 
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experiment.  I  canDot  do  better  than  com- 
mence by  throwing  on  a  small  screen  the 
image  of  a  colored  object,  which  must  be 
correct,  since  it  is  formed  by  three  spectrum 
colors.  In  the  apparatus  before  you  there 
is  the  power  of  throwii^  a  patch  of  white 
or  colored  light  upon  a  screen.  It  is  white 
when  the  whole  spectrum  is  combined,  and 
it  is  colored  when  a  small  portion  of  the 
spectrum  passes  through  a  slit  at  the  front. 
In  fact,  we  have  an  image  of  one  surface 
of  the  prism  thrown  on  the  screen  by  the 
lens  in  front.  If  on  the  prism  I  were  to 
throw  an  image  of  any  object,  through  the 
slit  of  the  spectroscope,  which  I  have 
shown  can  be  done  readily,  and  is  of  use 
in  photographing  in  monochromatic  light 
such  an  object  as  the  sun,  we  get  On  the 
screen  an  image  in  one  color  according  to 
the  position  of  the  slit  in  the  spectrum.  If, 
instead  of  throwing  an  image  of  the  sun, 
we  place  a  lantern  slide  with  colored  glasses 
against  the  surface  of  the  prism,  we  have  an 
image  of  the  slide.  When  we  pass  a  slit 
through  the  spectrum  we  get  the  images  of 
the  glasses  shown  in  monochrome,  some 
being  bright  or  dark,  according  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  these  glasses.  If  I  place  three 
slits  in  the  spectrum,  one  in  the  red,  one  in 
the  green,  and  one  in  the  blue,  which  rays 
when  combined  form  white  light,  we  still 
have  the  same  colors  as  before,  but  less 
bright,  owing  to  a  large  part  of  the  spectrum 
being  cut  off.  It  the  large  lens  is  replaced 
b]r  three  lenses  placed  opposite  the  three 
slits  we  have  three  images  of  the  small  glass 
discs,  one  in  red,  one  in  green,  and  one  in 
blue;  and  it  is  these  sets  of  images  which  it 
is  the  aim  of  three-color  photography  to 
reproduce.  We  can  choose  our  correct  col- 
ors, which  are  best  represented  by  the  sen- 
sation colors,  match  the  white  of  sunlight 
by  the  mixture  of  the  three,  and  so  re- 
produce the  colors  of  the  glasses. 

We  first  have  to  produce  the  three  nega- 
tives which  would  produce  the  transparen- 
cies like  those  I  have  shown  you,  but  un- 
backed by  color,  for  the  color  is  added  after- 
wards. To  do  this  it  is  evident  we  must 
use  screens  or  colored  media  to  cut  off  all 
unnecessary  colors.  To  use  the  spectrum 
themselves  is,  owing  (o  the  varied  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  plates,  almost  impracticable. 
But  the  simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
take  colored  pigments  and  photograph 
them,  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  know  how  much  of  each  of  the 
three  standard  colors  is  necessary  to  give, 
when  mixed,  the  colors  of  the  pigments. 
Owing  to  the  different  brightnesses  of  the 
colors  and  the  difference  in  composition  it 
is  better  to  arrange  that  all  the  colors  for 


which  (say)  a  red  screen  is  sought,  should 
have  the  same  amount  of  red  component  in 
them  when  photographed.  If  the  negative 
then  shows  equal  densities  when  photo- 
graphed through  a  red  screen,  it  will  show 
that  the  screen  is  correct ;  if  not  equal,  the 
screen  must  be  altered  till  it  does.  The 
screens  must  be  selected  by  daylight  ex- 
posure. In  a  paper  I  read  before  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  I  showed  how  it  was 
possible  to  prepare  rotating  colored  sectors 
which  should  be  available  for  selections  of 
screens  for  all  kinds  of  plates.  There  is  one 
difficulty  in  the  sectors,  and  that  is  the 
method  by  which  the  luminosity  and  color 
copiposition  of  the  papers  is  arrived  at.  I 
wish  to  show  you  what  1  believe  is  a  new 
plan  by  which  not  only  the  luminosity  of 
the  paper  is  arrived  at,  but  also  its  com- 
position in  terms  of  the  three  colors  used 
for  projection.  It  is  a  very  simple  plan 
indeed,  for  it  also  tells  us  the  spectrum 
color  which,  mixed  with  white,  is  (he  color 
of  the  screen.  In  the  first  place  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  percentage  composition  of 
every  spectrum  color  in  terms  of  the  three 
spectrum  colors  which  we  have  selected 
already,  and  if  we  know  this  we  can  readilj' 
find  the  components  of  the  pigment  color  in 
terms  of  these  three  spectrum  colors.  The 
diagram  before  you  shows  such  percentage 
composition  in  terms  of  the  colors  which 
most  nearly  excite  the  three  sensations. 

In  the  original  diagram  of  percentage 
composition  in  terms  of  the  three  sensations 
there  is  only  one  sensation  which  is  ex- 
cited by  one  color,  and  that  is  the  red;  the 
other  colors  excite  two,  and  even  three, 
sensations  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  but 
from  this  diagram  I  have  calculated  what 
Che  percentage  is  when  the  colors  alone 
are  used,  and  we  get  the  diagram  before  us 
(Fig.  i).     I  have  left  out  the  violet,  for  it 
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is  composed  of  red  and  blue,  and  has  no 
place  as  a  simple  color.  This  diagram  is 
one  of  ihe  starting  poinls ;  ihe  other  is  the 
luminosity  of  the  spectrum  with  Ihe  in- 
herent white  deducted  from  its  several 
parts.  Suppose  we  wish  to  know  all  about 
this  emerald-green  paper,  we  proceed  as 
follows  ;— 

A  color  patch  of  while-light  is  thrown 
on  the  screen  C  by  the  lens  I,  and  in  the 
patch  of  the  beam  is  placed  a  bundle  of 
plain  glass  M,  which  deflects  part  of  it  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  and  the  rest  passes  through. 
The  deflected  beam  is  again  reflected  by  a 
silvered  mirror  M2,  on  the  screen,  so  that 
the  patch  formed  by  it  is  superpnsed  -nver 


Knowing  the  luminosity  of  all  the  rays 
ill  the  spectrum  of  white-light  (Fig.  4),  we 
are  able  to  arrive  at  the  luminosity  of  these 
same  rays  in  the  pigment.  We  know  the 
percentage  conipo^ilion  of  each  ray,  as 
already  said,  and  we  add  all  the  red  per- 
centage together,  as  also  the  green  and  ihe 


that  formed  by  (he  diri-ct  beam,  A  rod  R 
in  lilt  path  cause^*  two  strips  of  light  to  be 
placed  side  by  side.  In  one  of  the  strips  of 
light  is  placed  the  colored  paper,  and  in  the 
other  white  paper,  A  slit  S  is  placed  in 
the  spcciriim  to  allow  only  one  color  to 
fall  on  the  two  papers,  and  a  rotating  sector 
A  or  B,  placed  in  one  of  the  beams  equalizes 
the  brightness,  the  relative  brightness  of  the 
two  white  Iwams  having  previously  been 
equalized. 

By  noting  the  apertures  of  the  sectors  we 
find  how  much  the  colored  paper  reflects 
in  comparison  with  that  reflected  from  the 
white  paper,  and  so  we  proceed  with  all  the 
dilTereni  rays.  Fig  3  gives  Ihe  curves  ob- 
tained with  yellow,  blue  and  emerald  green. 
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blue  percentages.  We  know  that  in  white- 
light  there  is  so  much  red,  green,  and  blue. 
We  take,  say,  the  color  which  will  all  be 
used  up  in  making  white  and  deduct  the 
percentage  of  the  two  colors  from  what  has 
been  found,  and  we  get  a  percentage  re- 
mainder of  two  colors.  We  look  at  the 
diagram  and  find  what  color  has  that  per- 
centage, and  it  is  that  color  which  matches 
the  color  of  the  paper  with  the  while  light 

But  we  have  al.^o  found  Ihe  luminosity 
value  of  the  color  of  the  paper,  and,  call- 
ing that  of  white  too,  we  have  now  the 
true  luminosity  of  the  color  of  the  paper. 
Again,  as  before  said,  we  have  the  percent- 
age composition  of  the  color  of  the  paper 
in  terms  of  the  three  colors,  and  that  gives 
us  all  we  want  in  making  the  sensitometer. 

I  will  not  go  further  into  the  matter  of 
making  the  .sensitometer,  since  that  is  fully 
described  in  Ihe  paper  I  have  alluded  to. 
The  novelty  lies  in  the  calculation. 

The  sectors  before  you  have  been  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  and  the  screens  for  any 
brand  of  plate  can  be  found  on  (he  prin- 
eiples  I  have  enumerated,  for  one  rotating 
sector  contains  equal  amounts  of  red,  an- 
other of  green,  and  the  third  of  blue.  The 
photographs  of  these  rotating  sectors  should 
show   the   ring.s   all   of  equal   density  when 

Be  it  remarked  that  the  exposure  need  not 
he  through  only  one  medium.  For  the  red 
negative,  Ihe  exposure  through  a  red 
medium  may  be  given  for  a  certain  time, 
and  through  orange  for  a  certain  time. 
These  separate  exposures  will  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  a  single  color  from  which  the 
screen   may   be   tn.ide. 
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Having  found  the  screens,  we  have  next 
to  find  the  relative  exposure  to  be  given. 
1  have  here  three  screens  which  1  have 
used.  They  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Sanger 
Shepherd  with  his  seasilometer,  and  Ibey 
are  good  for  the  Cadetl  spectrum  plates. 
Rouglily,  for  a  Cadett  spectrum  plate  the 
exposures  through  three  screens  were :  red 
4.  green  2,  blue  i.  When  a  fresh  batch  oi 
plates  is  taken  into  use,  a  plate  Is  placed 
in  a  dark  slide  with  the  screens  in  front, 
but  in  contact  with  this  plate  is  placed  a 
scale  of  gradation  through  which  the  light 
has  to  pass  as  well  as  through  the  three 
screens.  A  rotating  cardboard  sector  is 
placed  in  front  so  Ibat  four  times  the  light 
is  admitted  to  the  red,  twice  to  the  green, 
and  three  is  admitted  to  the  blue.  The  light 
used  is  the  light  coming  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  wall  of  a  dark-room,  and  it 
is  light  reflected  either  from  the  sun  or 
from  bright  cloud  light. 

The  exposures  take  place  together,  and 
the  gradation  enables  one  to  find  out  any 
difference  that  exists  in  the  supposed  cor- 
rect times  of  exposure.  It  may  be  noted  that 
by  placing  three  slits  in  front  of  the  three 
screens,  several  exposures  may  be  made  on 
the  same  plate  as  a  check.  The  densities 
of  the  negatives  taken  under  the  three 
screens  can  be  measured,  or  prints  taken 
and  compared. 

If  the  exposures  were  relatively  4,  2,  i, 
the  densities  of  the  bands  of  gradation  in 
the  negatives  should  all  be  the  same.  Hav- 
ing got  these  relative  exposures,  they  should 
be  rigidly  adhered  to  for  the  particular 
batch  of  plates.  This  method  of  testing 
may  be  carried  out  even  after  the  plates 
have  been  used  in  the  field. 

We  now  come  to  the  transparencies,  and 
there  is  not  much  to  say  regarding  them 
They  were  taken  in  my  case  not  by  contact, 
as  they  are  reductions,  and  they  should  not 
be  too  opaque,  but  like  a  good  lantern  slide, 
and  be  full  of  detail.  H  the  relative  ex- 
posures  of  the  negatives  have  been  correct, 
they  should  without  any  alteration  or 
manipulation  give  an  accurate  color  picture 
on  the  screen.  Now  it  has  happened  with 
myself  that  I  have  not  been  able  before 
exposure  exactly  to  gauge  the  color  sensi- 
tiveness of  a  particular  batch  of  plates,  and 
in  the  case  in  my  mind  the  green  received 
about  'A  too  much  exposure,  according  to 
the  test  I  have  shown.  The  green  negative 
was  therefore  too  dense,  and  the  transpar- 
ency slightly  too  light.  A  correction  was 
made  in  the  transparency  by  giving  the 
green  "4  more  exposure,  with  the  result 
that  the  picture  in  color  was  correct.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  transparencies 


should  be  taken  separately,  so  that  the  cen- 
tral rays  of  a  lens  are  used,  and  the  light 
snould  be  the  same  for  eacu.  1  he  result* 
of. some  of  these  we  shall  see  shortly  in  the 
triple  lantern. 
'  In  cases  where  the  slides  can  be  of  the 
same  size  as  the  original  the  prints  may  be 
made  on  bichromated  gelatine,  as  in  Sanger 
Shepherd's  process,  and  dyed  with  suitable 
dyes  so  that  their  opacity  may  be  altered  if 
requisite. 

So  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  method 
of  Professor  Woods,  who  used  specially 
ruled  gratings,  it  has  been  impracticable  to 
reproduce  on  the  screen  or  in  the  photo- 
chromoscope  the  images  colored  with  spec- 
tral light ;  but  I  propose  to  show  you  that 
this  can  be  done  in  a  fairly  simple  man- 

The  slits  in  the  spectroscope  are  still  in 
the  positions  which  allow  the  three  rays  to 
pass  which  form  by  their  mixture  white- 
light.  The  three  patches  of  color  are  formed 
side  by  side  by  means  of  the  three  lenses 
we  used  before.  Suppose  we  place  three 
condensers  in  the  position  occupied  by  the 
patches,  it  will  then  be  possible  by  spectacle 
lenses  to  produce  a  disc  of  white-light  on 
a  more  distant  screen  (Fig.  5).  This  is 
only  possible  by  diverting  the  red  and  blue 
rays  to  one  side  by  right-angle  prisms,  and 
reltecting  them  on  the  outside  condensers  as 
in  the  diagram,  beyond  these  are  spectacle 
lenses  which  form  overlapping  images  on 
n  diMn-t  screen.  When  this  disc  is  formed 
we  can  place  in  the  proper  places  the  trans- 
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parcncies  made  from  the  three-color  nega- 
tives, and,  after  focussing  and  adjusting,  the 
tliree  will  blend  together  and  we  shall  have 
the  photograph  in  color  produced  by  s[Iec- 
tral  rays.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  get 
such  a  body  of  light  as  we  do  with  the 
lantern,  and  in  order  to  make  a  bright 
picture  it  has  to  be  made  fairly  small. 

There  is  one  curious  feature,  however, 
about  this.  We  may  still  have  exactly  the 
same  proportions  of  the  three  colors  and 
form  the  transparency  at  a  greater  distance, 
so  that  the  picture  becomes  larger,  and  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  picture  becomes 
less  luminous  and  the  image  becomes  green. 


KIC.  6. 

This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  moon- 
light. The  light  is  reflected  sunlight,  and 
yet  landscapes  in  nature  appear  green  when 
illuminated  by  it.  When  all  the  rays  of 
the  spectrum  are  much  rpduced  in  intensity 
the  color  of  the  red  just  disappears,  and 
the  reduction  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
moonlight  and  of  the  transparency,  which  is 
increased  in  size. 

Every  one  has  not  this  apparatus,  and, 
indeed,  for  lantern  projection  on  a  large 
scale,  this  method  is  at  present  impracti- 
cable, and  so  we  fall  back  on  a  simple  triple 
projection  lantern,  which  suffices  for  all  or- 
dinary purposes.  I  have  used  simple  lenses 
in  its  construclion,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
diagram.  The  lenses  themselves  cost  but  a 
few  shillings,  and  the  whole  apparatus  can 
be  made  by  anyone  who  desires  it,  in  a 
simple  way  (Fig  6).  The  model  on  which 
it  is  basecf  is,  of  course,  that  of  Ives'.  It  is 
used  with  the  electric  light,  and  by  means 
of  bundles  of  plain  mirrors  (which  in  this 
case  are  microscopic  glass  bound  together). 


the  beam  coming  through  the  condenser  of 
an  electric  lantern  is  diverted  right  and 
left,  and  also  proceeds  centrally.  Those  to 
the  right  and  left  are  caught  by  silvered 
mirrors,  and  the  three  parallel  beams  pro- 
ceed to  three  secondary  condensers  in  a 
line  in  front  of  which  the  transparencies 
can  be  placed,  and  the  rays  collected  from 
thence  by  three  other  spectacle  lenses  which 
form  their  images  on  the  screen,  and  which 
can  be  blended  together.  Behind  the  second' 
ary  condensers  are  placed  respectively  color 
absorbing  media,  such  as  glasses  which 
transmit  light  which  approximate  the  same 
a^  the  colors  which  represent  the  three- 
color  sensations  shoMi.  Now  we  come 
to  an  important  part  of  the  matter.  The 
three  colors  must  be  so  mixed  that  they 
form  white-light  which  is  of  the  same 
quality  as  sunlight.  This  is  done  by  throw- 
ing alongside  the  disc  while  daylight,  which 
can  be  reflected  from  an  aperture  leading 
from  the  outside  of  the  laboratory,  and  the 
necessary  alterations  made  by  changing  the 
number  of  the  glasses  in  the  bundles  till  the 
mixture  of  red,  blue,  and  green  absolutely 
match  it.  The  final  very  fine  adjustment  can 
be  made  by  placing  in  contact  with  one  or 
other  of  the  colored  glasses  a  piece  of  plain 
glass. 

I  may  say  that  this  takes  some  time  to  do, 
and.  as  daylight  is  fleeting.  I  have  matched 
the  light  of  day  by  my  color  patch  apparatus, 
and  from  this  apparatus  placed  a  patch  of 
light  of  the  right  whiteness  alongside  the 
disc  of  light  coming  from  the  triple  lantern. 
Such  a  disc  of  light  is  now  before  you,  and 
it  will  be  seen  what  a  different  color  it  has 
to  that  of  the  arc  light. 

(Demonstrations  were  then  given.) 
It  will  be  noticed  of  course  that  if  trans- 
parencies are  illuminated  with  the  three  col- 
ors which  make  the  white  of  the  arc  light, 
the  nuances  of  color  in  the  landscape  will 
be  different.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  interest- 
ing if  the  triple  lantern  pictures  could  be 
compared  with  the  Sanger  Shepherd  pro- 
cess ;  and  Mr,  Sanger  Shepherd  kindly  un- 
dertook to  prepare  from  some  of  my  nega- 
tives a  set  of  lantern  slides  I  am  of  course 
not  going  into  the  process,  as  it  is  well 
known ;  but  1  may  say  that  I  was  astonished 
at  the  results,  which  compare  admirably 
with  the  slides  I  have  shown  you.  We 
have,  then,  three  distinct  methods  of  testing 
the  quality  of  the  results,  and  if  I  may  say 
so,  I  have  a  fourth,  for  on  several  occasions 
when  I  took  color  pictures  I  sketched  them 
in  water-colors,  and  the  results  are  satis- 
factory to  myself  and  show  a  similarity  in 
coloi   which  is  striking. 
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THE  ARTISTIC  ASPECTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  Lecture  Delivered  Before  the  Royal  Photjgraphic  Society. 


By  F.  C.  Tilney. 


[While  not  altogether  in  sympathjr  with  the  lecturer  in  some  points  advanced  and  believing  a  less  caustic 
reatment  might  be  more  convincing,  the  lecture  contains  so  much  of  value  to  photographers  that  we  do  not 
grudge  the  unusually  large  space  we  have  fe'.t  constrained  to  give  it. — Eds.j 


The  vagueness  of  the  title  is  not  free 
from  guile.  At  the  same  time,  it  admits, 
upon  compulsion,  of  very  precise  definition. 
It  is  therefore  a  title  that  will  serve  our 
purpose  in  whatever  emergency  our  sub- 
ject may  lead  us. 

By  a  process  of  elimination  we  may  get 
nearer  to  its  meaning.  Thus:  Scientific 
aspects  are  not  in  our  way  to-night.  To 
commercial  aspects  we  may  thankfully  give 
the  go-by.  Social,  political,  and  topical 
aspects  may  be  bundled  together  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  Allowing 
scant  service  even  to  pictorial  aspects,  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  •  word,  we  shall 
have  arrived  in  the  end  at  some  notion  of 
what  the  artistic  aspect  of  photography 
really  signifies. 

It  may  surprise  some  that  the  artistic 
should  be  thus  deliberately  separated  from 
the  pictorial.  The  divorcement,  however, 
is  none*  of  my  making.  Certainly  their 
union,  when  it  does  occur,  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  wedded  conditions;  but  this  only 
proves  that  the  two  things  are  not 
synonymous  terms  for  the  same  thing,  as 
is  very  generally  supposed.  The  pictorial 
is  a  matter  of  the  intellect;  the  artistic  a 
matter  of  the  emotions.  The  one  born  of 
the  head,  and  the  other  of  the  heart, 
inasmuch  as  this,  that  the  man  who  works 
can  tell  you  exactly  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  his  pictorial  methods;  but  of  his 
artistic  movings  he  may  be  almost  un- 
conscious, or  at  least  have  no  answer  be- 
yond "It  pleases  me  thus,  I  know  not 
why." 

In  other  words  then,  artistry — to  use  a 
convenient  substantive  in  default  of  one 
that  should  exist  in  our  language,  but 
does  not— artistry,  is,  in  the  main,  very 
little  different  from  good  taste.    Good  taste 


is  a  desideratum  of  value  all  the  world 
over,  and  saves  us,  in  common  life,  even 
as  a  sense  of  humor  saves  us,  from  snares 
and  pitfalls,  degeneracy  and  suicide.  In 
the  world  of  pictures,  however,  where  it 
is  absolutely  indispensable,  good  taste  as- 
sumes a  more  important  role  than  it  plays 
in  common  life.  Treasured  and  cultivated 
it  becomes  so  powerful  as  to  be,  in  reality, 
the  artist's  referee  on  all  conceivable  points 
connected  with  picture-making — his  final 
mentor  and  guide  in  all  his  ideas.  A  pho- 
tographer should  be  as  jealous  of  his  taste 
as  a  surgeon  is  of  the  cleanliness  and 
keenness  of  his  scalpel.  To  neglect  it,  to 
vilify  it,  to  cause  it  to  bow  before  con- 
vention, tradition  or  fashion,  is  to  stultify 
it  utterly  sooner  or  later. 

Without  such  good  taste,  such  artistry, 
to  drop  the  paraphrase,  the  happiest 
pictorial  compositions  will  be  but  Jry  bones 
— handsome  skeletons  if  you  will;  but  dry 
bones  still,  lacking  warmth,  breath  and 
soul. 

It  might  be  quite  easily  proved,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  photographic  world,  hand- 
some skeletons  of  the  kind  indicated  readily 
find  admirers  and  customers.  Such  a  fact 
should  have  no  weight  with  him  who  has 
any  regard  for  the  artistic  aspect  of  his 
subject — such  a  fact,  indeed,  is  in  close 
connection  with  the  commercial  aspect. 
Buyer  and  seller  work  and  react  one  upon 
another.  The  style  of  thing  that  is  praised, 
noticed  by  the  press,  bought,  or  even  talked 
of  in  one  season,  is  usually  imitated  and 
reproduced  in  the  next.  This  too  is  purely 
commercial. 

The  fact  that  a  photograph  is  much  dis- 
cussed is  no  proof  that  it  was  ever  worthy 
of  discussion.  Fame  and  fortune  are 
capricious  folk,  often  paying  their  visits  at 
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the  wrong  houses.  But  fame  and  fortune 
are  wooed  by  one  and  all.  Even  photo- 
graphers are  not  proof  against  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  the  thing  that  is  popular  in  the 
face  of  admonition  from  their  own  taste. 
Such  temptation,  however,  does  not  at- 
tack the  taste  which  has  been  cultivated 
and  is,  therefore,  strong  enough  to  say 
"Get  thee  behind  me."  Once  again  then 
do  we  see  the  prime  necessity  of  taste-cul- 
tivation. 

Should  the  question  arise  as  to  how  it 
is  to  be  taken  in  hand,  it  would  be  easy 
to  lay  down  one  or  two  general  ideas, 
which  the  student  might  readily  adapt  to 
his,  own  conditions.  The  process  is  a 
simple  one,  there  is  no  mystery  about  it 
whatever.  The  student  must  be  true  to  his 
own  likes  and  dislikes,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  seeks  in  nature  more  and  more 
of  the  former,  and  changes  as  many  dis- 
likes as  he  can  into  likes.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  observed  that  numerous 
and  strong  animadversions  do  not  as  a 
rule  betoken  a  broadly  artistic  tempera- 
ment. The  young  lady — school  of  art 
student  perhaps — who  is  so  much  con- 
cerned about  the  precise  tint  of  a  piece  of 
ribbon  that  is  "to  go  with"  a  certain  hat 
and  a  certain  hue  of  hair  and  complexion, 
is  more  the  slave  of  prejudice  than  the 
master  of  artistic  subtleties.  The  fear  of 
being  caught  tripping  is  the  mainspring 
of  nearly  all  artistic  yearnings  of  this 
class. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  advance  the 
wisdom  of  trying  to  like  instead  of  to 
abhor,  and  particularly  to  love  nature  in 
what  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  her  re- 
pellent moods.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
since  it  was  universally  held  that  the 
countryside  is  only  worthy  in  the  summer- 
time. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  country 
usually  looks  its  worst  at  that  time, 
especially  if  the  summer  is  hot  and  dusty. 

The  color  of  the  landscape  ia  the  frosty 
months;  or  when  spring  lays  a  tender 
sprinkling  of  the  purest  green  over  all  and 
opens  her  most  charming  flowers ;  or  in 
autumn  when  green,  gold,  and  brown,  melt 
one   into   the   other   above   and   strew   the 


ground  beneath;  the  color  at  these  times  I 
say  is  infinitely  more  eloquent,  and  the 
skies  are  infinitely  more  poetic  than  during 
July  and  August,  when  nature  has  matured, 
when  her  functions  are  fulfilled,  and  her 
glorious  decline  has  not  set  in.  Photo- 
graphers fortunately  have  not  overlooked 
this  great  truth,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  charm  of  the  color  is  at  pres- 
ent not  within  their  reach. 

Whilst  in  landscape,  however,  there  is 
little  if  anything  that  is  actually  ugly,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  where  subjects 
have  the  human  element,  or  evidences  of 
it,  as  in  figures  or  architecture,  there  may 
occur  combinations  of  items  that  fall  below 
the  perfection  found  in  irresponsible  and 
insensate  Nature,  and  in  such  cases  I  would 
urge  the  student  to  the  utmost  to  have 
regard  to  his  first  momentary  promptings 
of  displeasure  or  discontent  rather  than  to 
wait  for  that  sophistry  or  that  worldly 
notion  that  may  win  him  over  in  a  few 
minutes.  Generally  speaking  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  when  a  man  dis- 
likes any  natural  scene,  the  balance  of 
chances  are  that  he  is  wrong;  but  that 
when  he  dislikes  any  particular  figure  or 
architectural  subject,  the  balance  of  chances 
are  that  he  is  quite  right. 

A  further  aim  in  the  training  of  the 
taste  is  that  the  student  should  strive  to 
secure  those  qualities  in  his  work  that 
has  attracted  him  in  the  subject — a  task 
that,  in  photography,  really  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  technical  and  executive  perfec- 
tion. Above  all  he  must  keep  his  ideas 
guileless  and  free  from  all  taint  of  the  cant 
of  societies  and  coteries,  and  clear  of 
fashion's  allurements.  Should  he  verily  see 
nothing  admirable  in  certain  transatlantic 
portraits  of  little  white  noses  coming  out 
of  great  black  backgrounds,  he  should  be 
readier  to  place  his  camera  under  a  steam 
hammer  than  suffer  himself  to  produce  that 
style  of  thing  for  the  sole  reason  that 
certain  men  here  and  certain  papers  there 
have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  extolled  it. 

It  would  appear  that  such  a  natural  and 
evolutionary  course  as  I  have  referred  to 
for  the  formation  of  good  taste  is  too  irk« 
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somely  slow  for  some.  Quite  recently  there 
has  been  set  afoot  a  demand  for  a  more 
systematized  and  rapid  initiation  into  pic- 
torial secrets.  As  though,  forsooth,  there 
existed  any  tricks  of  a  trade  in  truly  ar- 
tistic work,  only  awaiting  demonstration 
to  be  understood  and  put  into  force! 

Those  who  look  to  societies,  to  maga- 
zines, to  lectures,  and  so  forth  for  a  short 
and  easy  way  of  making  pictures,  have  yet 
to  learn  that  whatever  little  crumbs  of 
knowledge  may  be  picked  up  thus,  are 
scarcely  worth  stooping  for.  The  large 
and  valuable  part  of  artistic  knowledge  is 
subject  to  no  written  laws,  and  hence  it 
follows  that  theories  upon  it  can  never 
be  more  than  profitless  pedantry. 

If,  for  example,  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  were  to  lay  itself  out  for  an  elabor- 
ate system  of  pictorial  education  for  the 
improvement  of  its  members,  what,  may  we 
suppose,  would  actually  result?  Will  those 
members  who  are  admittedly  clever  and 
artistic,  honestly  say  that  their  work  would 
be  enhanced  by  the  theorizing  of  this  or 
that  man  no  more  artistic  or  clever  than 
themselves?  It  would  be  tacitly  agreed 
that  such  lectures  and  demonstrations  were 
for  the  beginners  in  the  art.  But  the  be- 
ginners, I  hold,  would  be  better  left  to 
their  own  slower  and  surer  crawlings.  In 
science  and  philosophy  the  crammed  or 
rapidly-taught  tyro  may  perhaps  make  a 
show  of  a  sort;  but  in  art  the  newly- 
taught  tyro  is  an  anomaly,  for  there  he 
can  make  no  rapid  notes  of  concrete  facts. 
There  are  no  dates  or  quantities  to  learn 
off  by  heart,  and  he  can  watch  no  experi- 
ments performed  before  him.  In  a  word, 
as  all  preachment  or  discussion  about  art 
must  ever  remain  mere  expression  of 
opinion,  and  as  opinions  will  be  found  to 
differ  in  every  exponent  at  whose  feet 
the  helpless  student  sits,  he  will  find  in  the 
end  that  he  has  no  course  but  the  slow 
sitting  and  assimilating  process,  which  is 
the  work  of  years.  Lectures  or  debates 
upon  art  are  splendid  tonics  and  refresh- 
ments for  the  initiated,  who  can  match 
against  such  their  own  experience,  or  test 
anew  their   old   convictions.     To   the   un- 


initiated they  are  but  as  the  discussion  of 
mysteries  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

A  more  excellent  way,  meet  for  those 
who  are  earnestly  striving,  is  that  of  self- 
instruction.  It  is  a  more  effective  and 
more  pleasurable  way  of  attaining  artistic 
enlightenment,  and  it  is  the  only  way.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  a  way  not  open  to  all, 
for  at  the  very  outset  the  student  must  be 
endowed  with  a  congenial  temperament. 
In  that  fact  lies  the  very  fate  of  a  pho- 
tographer. Millions  buy  cameras  and  try 
hard;  but  a  few  only  "have  it  in  them,"  as 
we  say,  to  make  .  beautiful  pictures. 
With  the  natural  and  personal  advantages 
of  a  congenial  temperament,  and  a  recep- 
tive and  responsive  mind,  the  student  may 
start  on  his  course  of  training  by  learning 
how  to  use  his  eyes— one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  things  he  has  to  compass — for 
there  is  looking  and  looking;  even  as  a 
cunning  jeweller,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
proverbial  fowl  on  the  other,  may  look 
at  the  same  pearls  and  diamonds. 

By  the  mere  act  of  facing  the  riddle 
of  art  in  nature,  he  will  gradually  assimil- 
ate a  deal  of  the  knowledge  he  covets.  For 
the  riddle  is  a  curious  one  in  this  respect 
that  the  answer  comes  by  dwelling  upon  the 
question.  Even  by  such  a  slow  process, 
however,  the  knowledge  comes  less  tardily 
to  the  simple  starer  than  to  the  reader  or 
debater,  to  whom  indeed  it  seems  never 
to  come. 

By  reason  of  the  honor  done  to  me  by 
my  being  placed  in  this  position  to-night, 
I  am  emboldened  to  express  my  modest 
opinion  that  the  special  and  further  foster- 
ing of  the  pictorial  work  of  this  Society 
would  hardly  be  accompanied  by  any 
marked  improvement  in  its  exhibited 
pictures. 

I  am  aware  that  the  cry  is  a  heartfelt 
and  praiseworthy  one:  "Show  me  how  to 
select  my  subjects  and  how  to  make  at- 
tractive prints."  But  I  am  sadly  aware 
also  that  the  only  truthful  answer  to  that 
cry  is  short  and  severe  to  hopelessness — 
"Teach  thyself."  Who  else  in  fact  can 
teach  those  intangible  and  illusive  subtleties 
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that  make  a  picture  either  good  or  bad, 
irrespective  of  the  handsome  skeleton  in 
composition  it  may  possess?  Does  the 
aspirant  set  his  hopes  upon  a  trick  to  be 
taught;  a  mode  to  be  adopted?  If  so, 
what  manner  of  trick  or  mode  must  we 
advise  him  to  prefer  out  of  the  goodly 
number  that  force  themselves  upon  his 
gaze?  Upon  such  a  road  of  tuition  he 
can  find  nothing  but  bewilderment,  con- 
fusion, and  vexation  of  spirit  barring  the 
way  to  the  height  he  seeks. 

Let  him  turn  off  this  path.  Let  him 
give  up  the  notion  of  sending  a  "stunner" 
next  year,  like  So-and-So's  fine  thing,  and 
let  him  educate  himself  by  his  eyes,  silently. 
To  look  at  Nature  and  then  at  pictures 
and  then  at  Nature  again  is  the  way. 

In  matters  of  style  and  method,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  persuade  one's  self 
against  one's  own  judgment.  Respect  your 
own  taste  and  never  coerce  it.  The  way 
to  be  successful  is  to  be  original — a  pioneer 
if  one  can;  and  that  can  never  come  of 
imitating  some  one  else. 

The  truest  and  finest  originality  is  always 
found  in  the  ordinary  and  beaten  track  of 
natural  fact.  He  who  sets  all  laws,  con- 
ventions, and  traditions  at  defiance;  who 
does  the  trifling  thing  simply  because  no 
one  has  been  foolish  enough  to  do  it  be- 
fore, and  who  abuses  his  materials  for 
the  sake  of  making  folk  look  twice,  is  by 
no  means  a  pioneer.  He  is  simply  an  ill- 
advised  creature  playing  at  topsy-turvy. 

The  desire  to  succeed  should  be  one 
which  actuates  the  student  to  reproduce  as 
nearly  as  possible,  without  violation  of 
natural  fact  and  principle,  the  charms  felt 
in  the  ordinary  view  of  visible  things,  and 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  desire  there 
can  be  no  guide,  no  mentor,  but  the 
student's  own  taste,  unsullied  by  any 
thought  of  a  short  cut  to  notoriety. 

"Gang  your  ain  gait,"  is  the  most  profit- 
able motto.  No  lecturer  can  mix  before 
your  eyes  the  elixir  of  artistic  life;  no 
essayist  has  the  philosopher's  stone  up  his 
sleeve.  Many  have  attempted  to  impart 
artistry  by  oral  means,  but  it  remains  ever 
unteachable. 


What  may  be  taught,  however,  and  what 
a  society  like  this  I  have  now  the  honor 
of  addressing  may,  and  does  teach,  is, 
facility  of  execution,  scientific  knowledge, 
and  all  else  that  comes  within  the  defi- 
nition of  technique.  To  attempt  more  is 
to  promise  the  moon.  The  immense  value 
of  technical  training  lies  in  this  fact,  that 
it  produces  men  clever  at  their  craft,  and 
without  this,  the  most  gifted  artist  is  as 
hapless  as  a  dumb  poet  who  cannot  write 
his  own  language. 

Language  jnust  come  before  ideas.  They 
are  the  subtler  part.  They  comprise  the 
feeling,  the  unnameable  appreciations,  the 
irresistible  prompting  of  the  artistic 
temperament.  They  come  to  the  student 
as  he  finds  himself  growing  more  clever  in 
the  manipulation  of  his  materials.  He  may 
have  had  dreams;  but  they  were  impossible 
of  realization  before.  Now  he  finds  that 
he  can  begin  to  substantiate  them,  and,  in 
turn,  his  improving  execution  prompts 
fresh  ideas.  He  goes  to  Nature  and  reads 
her  by  the  light  of  his  craft,  not  in  the 
wildly  generalized  way  of  his  former 
method.  Possibilities  of  pictures  present 
themselves,  where  before  he  went  blind- 
fold; for  knowing  better  what  can  be 
done  with  his  materials,  he  recognizes  sub- 
jects that  have  inspired  other  workers; 
subjects  that,  before,  he  sought  in  vaia  out- 
side their  framed  presentments. 

He  is  now,  in  fact,  a  picture  maker,  but 
who,  except  himself,  has   instructed  him? 

In  the  case  of  the  individual  who  listens 
to  theories,  and  studies  diagrams,  things 
are  vastly  different.  He  tries  to  digest 
somebody's  notions  of  "balance,"  of 
"radiating  lines,"  of  "masses"  and  "curves," 
and  turning  to  some  grand  work  with  a 
reputation,  either  finds  them  all  falsified, 
or  fails  to  find  them  at  all.  Especially  may 
this  happen  in  photography,  where  it  rarely 
occurs  that  nature  answers  exactly  to  con- 
ventional  requirements. 

The  finest  photographs  that  have  ever 
appeared  will  not  be  found  to  owe  much 
to  deliberate  selection  on  conventional 
pictorial  lines.     They  have  been  the  imt- 
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come  of  individual  taste  and  untrammelled 
predilections. 

It  will  now  become  apparent  why  the 
pictorial  was  separated  from  the  artistic 
aspect  of  the  subject.  The  former  may 
be  learnt,  but  is  worth  little,  at  least,  in 
photography;  the  latter  is  unteachable; 
though  it  may  be  learnt  by  intuitive  means. 
So  much  for  the  earnest  student  seeking 
to  form  a  fine  taste. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  man  who  to- 
day can  claim  success,  fame,  and  some- 
times opulence — the  finished  photographer? 

Speaking  as  one  to  whose  lot  it  has 
fallen  during  the  last  five  years,  to  examine 
critically  all  the  best  pictorial  photographs 
of  this  country,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
those  from  abroad,  I  must  confess  that, 
on  the  whole,  I  have  been  as  much  shocked 
as  I  have  been  charmed.  What  has 
shocked,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 
found  in  the  modest  work,  bearing  the  un- 
known name.  On  the  contrary,  as  much  of 
such  work  as  is  good  enough  to  find  a 
place  in  an  important  gallery  is  usually 
characterized  by  an  honesty  of  purpose 
frequently  wanting  in  the  work  of  those 
with  reputations.  In  the  eyes  of  the  gen- 
eral photographic  world  perhaps,  these 
great  ones  alone  are  worthy  of  the  laurels 
continually  offered  to  them.  For  my  own 
part  I  find,  making  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions,  that  the  man  in  the  middle 
position,  being  neither  a  raw  beginner  nor 
a  world-wide  celebrity,  frequently  offers 
the  most  artistic  work.  He  has  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  is  as  yet  not  so  blase 
that  he  must  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  li- 
cense  and  galvanize  his  sensations  into  a 
thrill  by  some  out-of-the-way  unlawfulness. 
Such  practices  are  no  doubt  of  use  in  keep- 
ing the  name  of  the  depredator  famous  for 
something;  but  they  are  distinctly  decadent. 

Reverting  to  a  matter  already  touched 
upon,  we  shall  find  that  most  lapses  from 
good  taste  are  committed  in  the  name  of 
originality 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  any  man  the 
artistic  right  to  do,  and  even  to  display 
the  maddest  thing  under  the  sun,  if  he 
truly  thinks  that  what  he  is  doing  has   a 


purpose  or  a  charm.  Individuality  comes 
about  in  that  very  way,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases,  individuality 
is  attained  by  the  cheapest  possible  means, 
and  should  cause  shame  and  humiliation 
where  it  often  results  in  pride  and  ag- 
gressiveness. But  if  it  is  admitted  that 
no  great  sort  of  individuality  consists  in 
wearing  strange  clothes,  because  all  other 
men  elect  to  dress  alike,  what  can  be  said 
of  the  man  who  would  ape  a  Beau 
Brummell,  and  look  round  for  applause? 

Short  of  such  slavish  imitation  for 
imitation's  sake,  however,  it  must  be 
granted,  of  course,  that  it  is  salutary  to 
take  note  of  one's  neighbor.  A  hermit  life 
will  bring  no  good.  Interchange  of 
opinion,  comparison  of  criticism,  all  such 
mutual  methods,  honestly  carried  out, 
make  for  progress,  because  in  the  work 
and  opinion  of  others,  we  can  find  some- 
thing worth  the  having,  which  we  our- 
selves lack,  and  something  unpleasant  of 
which  we  may  resolve  to  rid  ourselves. 
But  all  beyond  this  tends  to  a  baneful 
diffusion  of  ideas.  The  self-centred  life  is 
the  sterling  one,  where  the  ideas  are  per- 
haps fewer,  but  have  greater  depth  of  earth 
wherein    to    flourish. 

What  is  to  be  deplord,  is  not  the  original 
idea;  but  the  desire  to  be  original — a  dis- 
tinction with  a  difference.  And  the  desire 
to  be  original  appears,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  be  at  the  root  of  all  the  re- 
grettable tendencies  of  photographic 
picture-making  to-day. 

It  is,  of  course,  extremely  difficult  to  be 
original,  cutting  adrift  from  the  moorings 
of  good  taste.  In  the  matter  of  subject, 
every  available  field  has  already  been  ex- 
ploited; in  the  matter  of  treatment,  the 
dealers  have  offered  to  the  million,  for  a 
few  pence,  every  variety  of  material  needed 
for  the  varied  printing  processes.  Even  the 
designers  of  picture  frames  have  run 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  styles  from 
unwieldly  constructions  at  one  end,  to  no 
frame  at  all  at  the  other,  including  every 
material,  natural  or  fabricated,  under  the 
sun.  The  man  who  would  display 
originality,  therefore,  is  driven,  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  subject,  to  subvert  all  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  composition  and  arrangement.  In 
doing  this,  he  finds  vagaries  of  trimming 
aiford  him  great  help.  A  group  of  figures 
may  have  their  top  hair  "trimmed"  in  this 
manner,  whilst  their  feet  and  the  carpet 
pattern  hold  the  centre  field  of  the  noble 
work.  A  profile  portrait  is  constantly 
trimmed  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  as  you 
all  must  have  frequently  noticed.  I  ex- 
pect to  see  the  day  when  a  full-face  por- 
trait is  presented  by  the  same  half 
measures. 

So  far  as  treatment  of  printing  goes,  the 
efforts  have  been  mostly  in  the  direction 
of  perfectly  flat,  and  most  often  dark  ef- 
fects upon  a  roughened  paper  that  exagger- 
ates the  already  too  granular  effect  of  the 
image.  Absolute  silhouettes  are  sometimes 
offered  us  in  apparent  seriousness.  Who 
in  their  senses  would  consider  it  worth 
while  to  make  silhouettes  deliberately  by 
photography?  What  does  such  a  treatment 
give?  One  thing  only — hard  outline:  the 
very  thing  that  is  anathematized  by  so- 
called  artistic  photographers.  No  tone,  no 
planes,  no  "drawing,"  as  photographers 
Ctect  to  say,  no  gradation,  no  textures,  no 
atmosphere,  no  modelling,  no  detail,  no 
quality.  The  original  ones  probably  grew 
and  flourished  at  Brighton;  the  modern 
ones  are  in  place  at  Yarmouth.  The  name 
of  an  unpopular  French  minister  became, 
in  derision,  applied  to  everything  cheap 
and  trifling.  How  well  it  was  applied  to 
this  form  of  art,  and  how  well  is  it  still 
applicable  to  the  empty  flatnesses  that  dis- 
grace pictorial  photography  in  our  galleries 
today ! 

Travelling  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
fatuous  reaching  after  originality,  is  the 
equally  dangerous  practice  of  apeing  cer- 
tain methods  peculiar  to  the  graphic  arts. 
I  use  the  term  "peculiar"  advisedly,  for 
the  most  senseless  of  these  apeings  is  that 
of  the  scratchy  background  to  a  figure, 
which,  natural,  fitting,  and  desirable  as  it 
may  be  to  a  worker  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment upon  metal,  stone,  or  paper,  is  mon- 
strous when  applied  to  any  other  form  of 


representation,  and  despicable  into  the  bar- 
gain, when  it  is  applied  to  photography. 

1  have  brought  with  me  a  choice  example 
of  this  precious  form  of  Art  with  a  capital 
A,  which  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
inspect  before  you  leave.  When  you  have 
noted  the  scratchings  in  the  background, 
the  shoulders  and  the  hair,  you  will  not 
need  to  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  utter 
incompatibility  of  it  all  with  the  photo- 
graphic smoothness  and  absence  of  line  in 
the  face. 

Even  supposing  the  background  were  of 
a  tonal  instead  of  a  linear  nature,  its 
presence  here  is  highly  detrimental  to  the 
relief  of  the  head.  In  sheer  ignorance  of 
the  principles  he  is  pretending  to  under- 
stand, the  artist,  as  he  would  no  doubt 
have  me  call  him,  has  positively  produced 
the  very  opposite  of  the  effect  such  a  back- 
ground treatment  would  be  calculated  to 
enhance.  If  I  were  to  lay  my  tongue  to 
the  precise  expressions  that  I  think  would 
properly  describe  this  performance,  you 
would  perhaps  think  it  advisable  to  re- 
move me  from  this  rostrum  by  constabulary 
aid. 

There  are  other  instances  of  artistic 
masquerading  which  you  yourselves  can 
easily  call  to  mind.  Some  may  be  less 
reprehensible  than  others,  some,  indeed, 
may  have  no  guilt  beyond  a  chance 
resemblance  to  methods  in  the  graphic  arts. 
The  flagrant  example  I  have  shown  is 
more  than  enough  to  serve  as  a  warning 
and  to  afford  me  personally  a  vigorous  and 
heartfelt  protest. 

Amongst  other  misfortunes  that  have 
come  in  the  wake  of  the  cure  of  originality 
for  its  own  sake,  is  the  wanton  falsity  of 
tones  This  has  developed  into  a  fashion; 
but  of  fashion  particularly  something  may 
be  said  later  on. 

If  there  is  any  one  quality  in  respect  of 
which  photography  can,  and  should,  excel 
all  other  pictorial  methods,  it  is  that  of 
tonal  values.  Judging  from  many  works 
I  have  seen,  and  some  that  I  possess,  of 
exquisite  beauty  in  this  respect,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  effects  of  light  and  air. 
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that  photography  could  not  represent  with 
more  subtlety,  more  tenderness  and  truth 
than  any  other  known  method  of  mono- 
chrome representation.  Is  it  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  each  photographic  picture  pro- 
duced, with  claims  to  be  artistic,  can  show 
a  due  appreciation  on  the  part  of  its  author 
of  these  wonderful  powers  possessed  by 
photography?  Do  we  not  see  year  by  year 
the  same  utter  ignorance,  or  disregard, 
which  is  worse,  of  the  most  obvious  truths 
in  the  phenomena  of  light? 

The  names  of  several  people  who  have 
somehow  or  other  won  reputations  are 
seen  in  no  retiring  or  modest  characters 
attached  to  out-door  scenes  that  are  divis- 
ible into  scarcely  more  than  two  tones. 
In  another  place  I  have  observed  that  tone 
in  a  naturally  lit  scene  is,  in  a  musical 
sense,  chromatic — an  infinitely  gradated 
gamut — that  makes  in  its  happy  combina- 
tions the  rich  result  that  chords  of  close 
harmonies  make:  vastly  different  from  the 
effect  of  one  note  in  the  treble  and  another 
in  the  bass,  which  is  the  metaphorical  de- 
scription of  the  faulty  prints  of  which  we 
speak.  By  what  right  are  these  claimed  to 
be,  and  appraised  to  be  of  more  artistic 
value  than  the  glossy  silver-print  that  is 
correctly  exposed  and  simply  printed? 
Is  it  supposed  that  the  gloom  of  Erebus 
is  capable  of  more  poetic  import  than  the 
natural  light  of  day,  or  the  glorious 
sublimity  of  sunshine?  If  this  is  main- 
tained, then  the  true  artist,  whoever  or 
wherever  he  is,  will  on  his  part  maintain 
that  the  poetry  of  such  prints  is  a  purely 
subjective  quality  in  the  aberrated  minds 
of  those  who  make  them,  and  is  a  spurious 
quantity  in  the  taste  of  such  as  affect  to 
admire  them. 

Certainly  the  light  that  they  represent 
was  never  of  actinic  value  enough  to  take 
a  photograph  at  all,  which  begs  the 
question  why  it  ever  zcas  taken,  if  the 
actual  result  on  the  negative  was  less 
to  be  preferred  than  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  print.  It  can  only  be  presumed 
that  the  camera  was  set  up  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  something  on  the  nega- 
tive that   would   be   deliberately   submitted 


to  falsification  and  debasement  in  the 
printing.  For  such  a  practice  there  is 
only  one  name.  It  is  prostitution ; 
prostitution  of  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
discoveries  of  modern  science  to  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  a  faddist,  who  utters  it 
seriously,  as  art,  to  the  beguilement  of  the 
ignorant. 

This  leads  to  another  point;  the  manipu- 
lation of  prints,  particularly  those  of  the 
gum-bichromate  order.  That  variety  of 
print,  more  than  any  other,  as  I  have 
remarked  elsewhere,  requires  the  artistic 
knowledge  and  the  faultless  taste.  In  the 
hands  of  an  artist  it  may  give  charming 
results;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  pit-fall  of  the  photographer  if  he 
is  not  tolerably  artistic.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  more  prints  that  are  amenable  to 
handwork  are  worked  upon,  the  less  do 
they  resemble  the  negatives  from  which 
they  were  derived.  No  doubt  such 
manipulation  is  of  great  service  to  the 
photographer  who  wishes  to  turn  a  bad 
record  of  mid-day  tones  into  something 
that,  by  the  help  of  a  title,  may  masquerade 
as  an  effect  of  the  shades  of  evening. 
Further,  gum  prints  are  capable  of  a  cer- 
tain quality  of  an  atmospheric  kind,  un- 
der the  glamour  of  which  the  truth  of 
tonal  values  often  makes  an  unnoticed 
escape. 

In  the  matter  of  truth  of  form,  there  is 
often  just  as  much  error  as  there  is  in 
point  of  tone.  If  the  photographer  who 
would  insert  trees,  clouds  and  so  forth, 
possessed  but  a  little  knowledge,  he  would 
be  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  to  draw 
truthfully  the  characteristic  shapes  of 
trees  and  clouds  requires  years  of  careful 
study  and  observation.  The  probability  is. 
that  he  could  not  boast  of  so  much  educa- 
tion; if  he  could  he  would  perhaps  put  it 
to  a  different  use.  It  comes  about,  there- 
fore, that  the  manipulated  print,  be  it 
murky  and  indistinct  as  it  sometimes  is,, 
usually  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  un- 
convincingness,  a  great  crime  in  art.  Even 
the  partial  alteration  of  forms  already  ex- 
isting is  a  most  dangerous  practice :  since 
the  accidental  variations  of  nature,  strange 
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as  it  may  seem,  are  more  difficult  of 
representation  than  the  general  forms. 
Invention  must  be  backed  up  by  both 
knowledge  and  imagination,  otherwise  it  is 
feeble  falsehood. 

Keeping  in  view,  for  the  moment,  the 
subject  of  tone,  however,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  advanced  so-called  impressionistic 
photographers  of  the  day,  Mr.  George 
Davison.  He-  himself  has  given  utterance 
to  these  startlingly  true  words:  "It  is 
■worth  while  noting  that  some  of  the 
simplest  facts  of  light  are  overlooked  by 
photographers  who  have  been  governed  by 
the  untrue  and  misleading  conventions  and 
dogmas  concerning  gradation  and  bril- 
liancy. For  instance,  the  necessity  for 
points  of  the  deepest  black  is  insisted  on, 
in  order  to  give  scope  for  as  long  as  pos- 
sible a  series  of  steps  up  to  the  points  of 
white,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  black 
is  generally  much  too  black  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand.  A  little  experiment  would 
i.how  how  light  out  door  shadows  should 
be  as  a  rule.  For  instance,  the  darkest 
shadow  out-of-doors  seen  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, is  lighter  than  the  shadow  side  of 
a  white  curtain  in  a  room.  Consequently 
it  is  of  first  rate  importance  in  landscape 
pictures  to  keep  the  shadows  light.  To 
repeat  the  impression  of  out-door  light 
the  whole  picture  must  be  luminous  and 
not  heavy  or  dark." 

For  my  own  part  I  will  not  say  that 
here  and  there  a  little  reservation  might 
not  be  made  as  to  these  remarks.  Mr. 
Davison  admits  to  l^eing  influenced  by  a 
certain  Mr.  Francis  Bate  of  the  New  Eng- 
lish Art  Club.  That  gentleman  overlooks 
the  fact,  and  Mr.  Davison  is  inclined  to 
overlook  it  with  him,  that  the  perfect 
representation  of  natural  light,  especially 
sunlight,  being  obviously  an  impossibility, 
it  becomes  necessary  in  art  to  compromise, 
and  to  take  nature  in  a  key  low  enough  to 
admit  of  something  like  true  relations  in 
chiaroscuro  even  using  our  whitest  paper 
as  the  brightest  spot  in  the  picture.  This 
necessarily  places  the  shadows  rather  low 
in   the   scale.     Nevertheless   Mr.   Davison's 


words  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  re- 
markably true.  They  were  spoken  more 
than  four  years  ago.  Have  they  borne 
fruit?  Not  a  whit!  Truly  photographers 
are  a  stiff-necked  generation!  We  see 
plenty  of  sunlight  pictures  veritably  as 
black  as  ink,  wherein  the  evidences  of 
actual  sunshine  exists  nowhere  but  in  sun- 
cast  shadows  which  are  blacker  than  ink, 
unless  perchance  the  print  is  made  in 
Indian  red  or  emerald  green. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  dangers  in 
an  opposite  direction.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  **washed-out"  print  which  is 
perhaps  the  outcome  of  the  principles  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Francis  Bate,  to  whom  Mr. 
Davison  has  expressed  his  own  indebted- 
ness. It  must  be  nearly  twenty  years  since 
I  read  the  little  pamphlet  in  question,  but 
I  remember  enough  to  know  that  it  ad- 
vocates light  shadows  everywhere,  so  that 
the  whole  picture  may  be  suggestive  of 
light.  A  picture  so  executed  would,  in 
itself,  undoubtedly  be  fuller  of  light  paint 
than  one  painted  with  plenty  of  shadows  in 
their  true  relations,  giving  a  truer  sensa- 
tion of  actual  daylight.  And  a  peasant  who 
confronted  it  might  find  himself  somewhat 
dazzled,  as  he  is  when  the  sun  shines  in 
his  eyes  across  the  fields.  But  this  effect 
upon  the  spectator  is,  I  hold,  an  illusion,  a 
trick.     It  is  magnificent;  but  it  is  not  art. 

There  is  another  question  which  is 
always  fruitful  of  discussion.  There  is 
scarce  need  to  name  it.  I  refer  to  defini- 
tion and  diffusion  of  focus.  To  myself  I 
put  the  case  shortly  thus :  given  every  other 
particular  and  circumstances  good  and  per- 
fect; which  photograph  should  I  prefer,  one 
with  keen  definition  or  one  with  wide 
diffusion?  I  should  not  hesitate  to  choose 
the  former.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  I 
seek  "a  poor  choice  in  rotten  apples,"  and 
that  the  wise  selection  lies  midway  between 
the  extremes.  This  may  be  granted,  but 
it  avoids  the  point. 

If  it  could  be  proved  instead  of  merely 
claimed  that  wide  diffusion  is  productive 
of  more  artistic  results,  no  one  would 
hesitate  of  course.  So  far  as  I  know,  it 
has  not  been   proved,  and   hence  the   sup- 
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porters  of  the  method  are  still  in  the 
minority.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  whether 
this  diffusion  of  focus  improves  what  pho- 
tographers call  "drawing.*'  Who  has  the 
temerity  to  say  that  it  does?  Does  it  im- 
prove the  modelling?  No  more  than  the 
"drawing" !  Does  it  facilitate  the  repre- 
sentation of  textures?  Scarcely.  Does  it 
secure  tonal  values?  The  very  reverse 
can  be  proved.  Does  it  produce  breadth? 
Yes,  of  that  sort  that  it  is  better  to  be 
without!  Clear  definition,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  shown  to  be  necessary  to 
the  perfect  portrayal  of  delineation, 
modelling,  textures,  and  tones.  It  may  fur- 
ther be  demonstrated  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  breadth,  whilst  it  certainly  is  an 
added  truth. 

It  is  claimed  that  diffusion  of  focus 
renders  a  scene  more  as  the  human  eye 
beholds  it,  but  it  is  difficult  to  follow  and 
endorse  the  arguments  of  those  who  ad- 
vance that  claim.  Much  easier  is  it  to 
demonstrate  that  the  human  eye  in  a 
healthy  condition  never  saw  a  scene 
blurred  all  over.  Should  I  he  thought  too 
presumptuous  if  I  directly  combatted  the 
favorite  theory  that  the  eye  only  sees  one 
spot  sharply  and  all  the  rest  blurred?  I 
grant  that  one  spot  is  seen  distinctly,  but 
I  submit  that  the  vision  flits  so  rapidly  and 
adjusts  itself  so  instantaneously  that  all 
parts  of  a  scene  are,  to  the  eye,  definitely 
viewed.  Moreover  there  is  scarcely  any 
need  of  what  is  known  as  "accommoda- 
tion" in  viewing  things  beyond  the  distance 
of  say  50  feet  and  right  away  to  the 
horizon.  Take,  for  example,  a  line  of 
elms  in  winter  time  that  stand  against  the 
sky  at  the  farthest  distance.  A  diffused 
focus  will  melt  their  forms  away  to  noth- 
ing, but  the  eye  will  retain  them  per- 
fectly. They  are  soft,  of  course,  but  sharjf, 
nevertheless.  It  is  the  greatest  blunder  to 
suppose  that  an  object  may  not  be  soft 
and  yet  have  sharp  edges.  Distance  affects 
tone  only  and  solely.  It  has  practically 
no  effect  whatever  on  sharpness.  A  notice 
board  may  be  unreadable  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, but  what  renders  it  so?  Are  the 
letters   blurred?     Certainly   not.     Lift   the 


veil  of  atmosphere,  as  can  be  done  by  plac- 
ing the  board  in  a  climate  of  clear  air,  and 
there  are  the  letters,  legible  enough.  Wheix 
photographers  learn  the  difference  between 
veiling  and  blurring,  we  may  have  fewer 
fuzzygraphs.  I  am  prepared  to  go  a  stei> 
further  and  maintain  that  although  the  eye 
only  dwells  definitely  upon  one  small  spot,, 
all  that  it  sees,  more  and  more  indistinctly^ 
around  that  spot,  is  not  indistinct  because 
it  is  blurred,  but  because  it  is  fainter 
throughout.  The  retina  is  sensitive  every- 
where, though  mostly  so  at  one  point. 
Correspondingly  we  see  brightly  at  one 
point  and  more  faintly  over  the  rest  of  the 
field  of  vision. 

Diffusion  is  another  means  of  escape  for 
truth  of  tone.  The  less  definition,  the 
greater  the  falsity  of  tone  values.  A  pic- 
ture thrown  upon  a  lantern  screen  and 
turned  more  and  more  out  of  focus,  will 
show  the  tones  going  more  and  more  out 
of  key  until  the  whole  is  a  general  grey 
mass.  Our  enlargements  almost  always, 
suffer  in  tonality  upon  this  principle. 

What  saving  grace  remains  then  of  this 
so-called  artistic  method  of  photography?" 
For  my  part  I  think  it  nothing  more 
than  a  fashion,  set  going  in  the  first  place 
by  some  well-meaning  individuals  who 
thought  to  save  pictorial  photography  from 
the  stigma  of  hardness  and  harshness  that 
had  brought  the  early  albumenised  proofs- 
into  disfavor.  At  this  day,  however,  there 
is  no  fear  of  such  a  stigma.  The  complaint 
of  black  trees,  hard  shadows,  and  white 
skies  has  passed  away.  Why  should  the 
drastic  remedy  for  them  remain.  If  we 
are  well,  spare  us  the  nasty  medicine ! 

A  less  scientific  consideration  of  this 
point  lies  in  the  question  of  breadth  of 
effect  being  the  enemy  of  detail.  There  are 
sufficient  photographs  about  to  say  noth- 
ing of  painted  pictures  which  show  this- 
dogma  to  have  been  long  since  exploded- 
Indeed  it  should  never  have  been  inflated^ 
for  breadth  cannot  be  correctly  defined  as- 
absence  of  detail. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  fashion  is  toc> 
strong  a  factor  in  the  photographic  worlds 
wherein    imitation    seems    to    be    the    lin- 
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-ccrest  form  not  of  rtattery.  l)iit  of  envioiis- 
iiess. 

Tlie  need  of  taste  becomes  more  urgent 
than  ever;  whilst  the  supply  of  that  need 
appears  to  be  weaker  than  ever.  Individual- 
ity of  taste  bids  fair  to  be  swamped  in  a 
blind  following  of  fashion,  whilst  fashion 
in  turn  has  a  tendency  to  become  more 
and  more  independent  of  taste.  This  is  the 
deplorable  fact  in  modern  pictorial  pho- 
tography. 

There  is  no  harm  in  the  natural  evo- 
lution of  styles  which  flow  in  one  direc- 
tion for  a  period  and  then  turn  into  fresh 
channels.  But  it  is  without  doubt  lament- 
able to  the  last  degree  that  an  art,  or  a 
craft  (what  you  will),  proving  itself  daily 
to  be  the  deepest  and  widest  influence  in 
pictorial  affairs  that  ever  surged  over  man- 
kind— an  influence  so  insidious.  so 
irresistible,  that  it  has  even  undermined 
the  most  cherished  traditions  of  art — it  is 
lamentable  that  so  powerful  an  influence 
should  not  exist  with  less  downright  and 
wanton  opposition  to  the  most  obvious 
truths  of  nature,  and,  in  the  matter  of 
arrangement  and  design,  less  disregard  of 
those  logical  and  rational  progressions  of 
thought  that  are  common  to  all  sensible 
people  of  whatever   race   and   age. 

The  worst  form  of  fashion  is  that  which 
does  not  pass  or  change,  but  which 
crystallizes  into  a  convention;  and  pho- 
tography is  threatened  today  with  worse 
conventions  than  any  of  the  older  ones  of 
artistic  origin.  Fashions  that  are  more  up- 
held by  individual  vanity  than  changed  by 
individual  taste  are  disastrous  indeed. 
Under  their  potency  the  evolution  of 
photography  is  pushed  and  pulled  by 
activities  that  have  more  of  moral  de- 
linquency than  artistic  single-heartedness. 

Although  there  are  many  men  of  well- 
formed  taste  to  stem  the  tide,  they  are 
yet  too  few.  The  masses  gladly  follow 
this  tide  because  to  their  understanding  no 
wiser  course  is  apparent.  They  are 
imitative  and  therefore  lack  even  the  in- 
dividualism of  the  leaders  whom  they 
think  it  politic  to  follow.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  workers  of  second  rank  who 


fill  our  exhibitions  and  magazines,  display 
a  deal  of  manner  to  a  modicum  of  matter, 
preferring  to  be  fashionable  at  second  h.ind 
to  being  at  any  rate  freshly  natural. 

Sad  as  all  this,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  seldom  appears  any  protest  against 
the  senseless  and  uninteresting  prints  that 
are  made  and  popularized  in  the  name  of 
photography  and  art. 

Critical  acum.en  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  s<» 
"anything  will  do."  It  does  the  better  tt>o 
if  folks  cannot  understand  it. 

The  reason  for  this  unconventionally 
plain  manner  of  speech  on  my  part  is  this: 
I  am  convinced  of  the  possible  beauties 
of  pictorial  photography  and  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  it.  My  own  little  collection  of 
photographs,  taken  by  some  of  my  friends, 
are  as  choice  a  set  of  pictures  as  any 
artist  need  wish  to  see.  In  face  of  these 
facts  it  is  painful  to  meet  with  so  much 
that  is  of  a  lower  standard  coming  from 
hands  that  should  do  Ixjtter.  Had  I  not 
known  what  beautiful  work  is  possible 
within  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  I  should 
perhaps  have  declined  the  much  esteemed 
invitation  to  speak  to  you  to-night.  It 
seemed  to  me,  however,  an  opportunity  to 
place  on  record  a  protest  against  the  trend 
of  that  indiscriminate  admiration  which 
seems  to  be  growing  for  works  that  are 
distinctly  not  clever,  and  not  in  good 
taste 

The  panegyrics  that  appear  in  the  press 
directed  to  the  work  of  this  or  that  person, 
who  has  succeeded  by  hook  or  by  crook  in 
being  original,  has  become  nauseating.  This 
and  other  practices  put  a  premium  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work  and  decoy  the  unwary  to 
follow  the  same  path.  Sooner  or  later  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  a  path  that  can  only 
lead  pictorial  photography  into  the  con- 
tempt of  the  greater  world.  It  would  have 
done  so  long  since  but  for  a  few  dozen  that 
recognize  the  claims  of  good  taste. 

The  newly  Affiliated  Societies  all  over 
the  country  should  induce  the  belief  in 
their  memlxrrs  that  correct  exposure,  even 
on  a  shiny  silver-print  is  more  artistic  in 
every  aspect  of  the  case,  than  the  scored 
sack-clothed  expanses  of  meaningless  pig- 
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meiit  that  parade  as  art.  The  roughness  of 
a  paper  cannot  possibly  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  real  intrinsic  art  of  a  sub- 
ject. It  has  much  less  to  do  with  it  than 
even  the  framing  and  mounting.  To  set 
great  store  by  the  mere  grain  of  a  paper, 
and  to  count  on  its  enhancing  the  artistic 
claims  of  a  picture,  is  nothing  short  of 
ridiculous. 

If  the  picture  is  good  it  will  look  well 
on  glass  or  ivory.  If  it  is  bad,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  probably  look  less 
bad  printed  on  some  surface  having  the 
texture  of  a  well-decayed  stone  wall.  The 
texture  of  the  mere  support  is  purely  a 
matter  of  scale.  We  do  not  find  minia- 
tures on  coarse  canvas,  and  we  should  not 
look  for  frescoes  on  polished  ivory. 


The  plea  that  a  strong  texture  break* 
up  detail  is  a  confession  of  weakness. 
Detail  properly  rendered  is  not  in  want  of 
breaking  up.  iviore  often  the  real  ad- 
vantage if  any  is  that  much  roughness 
breaks  up  an  under-exposed  tract  of 
smudge  that  would  be  unbearable  in  a 
smooth    platinum    paper. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  beg  you  not  to 
think  that  my  remarks  are  intended  to 
be  sweeping.  The  delinquencies  I  have 
referred  to  are,  I  admit,  often  exceptional 
cases  in  a  series  of  work  from  one  author, 
but  their  occurrence  none  the  less — per- 
haps the  moie — gauges  our  ideas  of  his 
taste.  Good  taste  is  what  I  urge  as  the 
salt  of  good  photography. 
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1787.  F.  Solomon. — "Becalmed"  is  good 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  might  have  been 
better  if  it  had  not  gone  so  far.  There 
rarely  can  be  a  reason  for,  in  a  seascape, 
the  horizon  being  placed  so  high  as  to  give 
the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  toboggan 
slide,  and  a  feeling  that  the  yacht  in  the 
distance,  which  in  this  case  is  near  the 
top,  may  slide  down,  although  when  taken 
against  the  light  and  the  forewater  is  filled 
with  the  well  known  wavy  shadows  it  may 
be  allowable.  But  here  there  is  no  such 
effect,  the  wavelets  being  so  run  into  each 
other  than  when  the  yachts  are  covered 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  water. 
Of  the  five  and  a  half  inch  print  only  two 
inches  are  given  to  the  sky  while  the  water 
takes  up  three  and  a  half  inches;  and  in 
our  opinion  the  trimming  off  of  two  inches 
from  the  latter  very  much  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  picture.  A  minor  but 
easily  remedied  fault  is  the  angle  of  the 
horizon  line.  It  is  two  degrees  lower  at 
the  left  than  the  right,  due  to  careless 
matting.      So    far    as    the    photography    is 


concerned  it  is  an  example  of  excellent 
technique,  every  line  of  the  yachts  being 
as  sharp  as  a  good  lens  can  make  it. 

1788.  J.  E.  Ross.— "In  Golden  Gate 
Park"  is  a  well  selected  subject  made 
worthless  from  under-exposure.  Surely 
you  can  see  as  well  as  we  that  the  figure, 
trees,  etc.,  are  black  as  midnight,  while 
both  sky  and  water  are  simply  unaltered 
white  paper.  We  congratulate  you  on  your 
selection  and  on  the  point  of  view,  as  only 
sufficient  exposure  prevented  this  from 
being  a  gem  of  the  first  water ;  but  to  make 
photographs  worth  looking  at  you  must 
either  give  longer  exposures  or  get  a  lens 
working  at  a  larger  aperture. 

1789.  G.  E.  Fitch.— "Indian  Pipe." 
From  the  nature  of  things  this  was  meant 
to  be  a  record,  a  reproduction  of  a  well 
known  plant,  and  as  such  your  reproduc- 
tion has  none  of  the  qualities  of  that  phase 
of  photography.  In  the  first  place,  the 
arrangement  should  be  such  that  the  eye 
naturally  turns   its   attention   to  the  plant 
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itself,  while  here  yon  have  got  a  back- 
ground of  white  and  black  squares  thai  one 
keeps  wondering  what  they  mean  or  what 
they  are  doing  there.  Then,  when  it  has 
got  per  force,  fixed  on  the  plant  it  is  little 
better  off,  as  for  want  of  proper  focussing 
it  requires  a  good  deal  of  imagination  to 
get  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  its 
formation  and  appearance.  A  different 
background  and  l>etter  focussing  were  re- 
quired to  make  this  what  ii  was  meant 
and  what  it  ought  lo  be. 

1700.  Oscar  F.  Blombehg. — "Portrait." 
We  congratulate  you  on  your  courage  in 
tackling  the  most  difficult  of  all  photo- 
graphic   branches,    and    do    not    mean    to 


discourage  you  when  we  say  that  in  this 
there  is  nothing  else  to  congratulate  you  on. 
We  point  out. the  faults  the  more  readily 
because  they  arc  so  evident  that  you  will 
see  them  as  well  as  we.  and  take  care  to 
avoid  them  in  future.  And  first,  although 
it  is  only  a  question  of  taste,  but  the  long 
narrow  oval  with  the  head  of  the  figure 
within  a  half-inch  of  the  top,  is,  to  us  at 
least,  very  unpleasing.  while  it  gives  her 
the  appearance  of  a  giantess  fit  for  a  cir- 
cus. Study  it  a  little  from  this  point  of 
liew.  and  she  will  appear  lo  you  alwut 
eight  feet  in  height.  Equally  faulty  are 
pose  and  expression,  or  rather  the  want  of 
expression,  the  face  conveying  vacuity  more 
than  anything  else;  a  feeling  strengthened 
by  the  limp  way  in  which  the  arms  are 
listlessly  hanging  by  her  >ide.  Not  less 
faulty  is  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery, 
as  although  not  focusscd  so  as  to  show 
just  how  it  was  done,  the  effect  is  that  of 
a  pillar  or  pedestal  with  a  broad  base  to 
keep  it  from  tumbing  over.  Never  trim 
a  portrait  to  an  oval  unless  you  have  a 
good  reason  for  it ;  train  your  model  until 
you  can  get  her  to  assume  such  pose  and 
expression  as  suits  your  purpose,  and  never 
twist  (he  drapery  into  a  shape  that  it 
could  not  naturally  have  assumed  and  you 
will  soon  have  something  better  to  send  lo 
the  Portfolio. 

i?9i.  Harry  Bothwell.  —  ■■Twilight" 
does  not.  to  ii.i,  in  any  degree  suggest  that 
delightful  period  of  the  day.  looking  more 
like  a  print  from  a  badly  fogged  negative 
than  anything  else.  And  that  the  fogging 
has  been  done  while  the  plate  was  in 
the  camera  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  rabbet  edges  are  unaffected,  giving 
lines  of  clean  black  on  at  least  three  of 
the  sides.  Whether  such  a  result  was  in- 
tended we  cannot  tell,  but  in  any  case  it 
is  simply  a  waste  of  good  material. 

179-2.  Geo.  Walker.— "A  Country  Road" 
is  a  fairly  well  selected  subject  that  might 
have  been  better,  the  road,  for  example, 
instead  of  going  straight  back  into  the  picture 
might  have  been  going  out  at,  say.  the 
left   a    little    more   decidedly   than    it    does 
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although  that  is  a  slight  fault  compared 
with  what  you  have  produced  by  over- 
development. Instead  of  being  something 
like  true  to  values,  sky  and  road  and 
indeed  everything  on  which  direct  light 
has  fallen  are  as  while  as  paper  can  be 
made.  Local  reduction  of  both  sky  and 
road  would  be  an  improvement,  and  if  you 
cannot  better  judge  as  to  when  to  stop 
devlopment  you  should  take  to  developing 
by   the   factorial   method. 

iTW-  C.  M.  Batcheixer. — "The  Happy 
Mother,"  a  large  hen  with  a  fine  brood 
of  chickens,  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  to 
be  seen  on  the  farm,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  natural  and,  photographically,  one 
of  the  best  reproductions  of  the  beautiful 
scene  that  we  have  seen.  As  a  record  it 
is  simply  perfect,  showing,  to  those  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  them,  even  the 
varied  expressions  of  the  few  days  old 
chickies.  We  can  almost  hear  the  well- 
known  motherly  "'cluck,  cluck,  cluck"  as 
she  unearths  and  breaks  up  a  worm,  and 
see  the  little  ones  rush  to  the  food  so 
lovingly   prepared   for   them.      Enlarged   to 


three   diameters    it   would   be   an 
any  wall. 

i?93.  S.  F.  Clow  NEY.—"  Their  First 
Photograph,"  a  boy  and  girl,  the  former 
in  rags  and  leaning  against  a  tree,  the 
latter  looking  and  dressed  as  if  belonging 
to  a  better  class,  and  seated  close  to  him 
on  a  large  boulder,  has  much  in  it  that  is 
good  with  some  things  decidedly  not  so. 
The  placing  is  fine,  but  the  tree  should 
not  have  been  made  to  grow  out  of  the 
boy's  head  as  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  the 
faces,  the  eye  tci//  wander  up  and  up  away 
from  them.  Then,  the  very  worst  possible 
thing  is  to  have  allowed  them  to  stare  into 
the  camera  as  used  to  be  done  in  the  olden 
limes  when  the  little  ones  were  told  to 
watch  for  the  little  birdie  coming  out  of  the 
lens.  You  might  have  in  some  way  en- 
gaged them  with  each  other,  giving  action 
instead  of  (his  kind  of  repose.  The  idea 
of  placing  them  so  close  together  is  good, 
suggesting  as  it  does  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  female  to  rest  on  the  male,  a  state 
of  matters  that  has  been  since  the  world 
began    and    shall    continue    till    its   end,    in 
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spile  of  ai]  that  the  "jiew  woman"  can  say 
or  do.  The  photography  or  technique  is 
excellent,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  yon  only  need  to  give  a  little  more 
study  to  Art  and  the  nature  of  things  to 
do  very  fine  work. 

1795-  F.  F.  SoMBEHCEH.— "The  Edge  of 
the  Woods"  is  evidently  intended  to  rep- 
resent a  snow  scene,  but  the  tone  is  too 
low.  probably  from  under-development. 
although  in  .spite  of  that  the  effect  is 
(airly  good,  helped  as  it  is  by  tlie  many 
footsteps  in  the  snow.  It  has.  however,  the 
all  too  common  fault  of  such  scenes,  a 
subject  that  would  not  have  been  thought 
worth  photographing  but  for  the  snow,  and 
in  this  case  at  least,  the  white  mantle  does 
not  give  to  il  the  desired  pictorial  quality. 
It  is  really  a  composition  of  only  two 
planes,  a  foreground  and  a  distance 
.■separated  by  a  straight  horizontal  line  of 
demarcation ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  the  trees  being  covered  with  what 
is  probably  hoar  frost,  it  is  only  a  shade 
darker  than  the  foreground. 

1796.  Len.^  Sellers. — '"Begging  for  a 
Frolic";  an  ont-door  scene,  probably  a 
garden;  a  girl  dressed  as  a  ballet  girl,  with 
one  foot  on  the  knee  of  a  kneeling  man. 
does  not.  to  us.  convey  the  idea  involved 
in  the  title.    Nor  can  we  say  much  in  favor 


of  the  photography;  the  exposure  having 
been  so  short  and  ibe  development  so  long 
as  to  produce  little  else  than  while  and 
black.  The  expo.^nre  has  been  in  tlie 
highest  of  sunslight.  yet  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  making  tlic 
contrast  painfully  hard  i  and  why  a  girl 
should  be  in  the  open  air  in  such  a  dres* 
is  a  puzzle  beyond  our  .'iolving.  The  only 
thing  wc  can  commend  is  the  effort,  and 
that,  with  more  careful  thought,  especially 
as  to  the  fitness  of  tliing.s.  sufficient  ex- 
posure and  development  stopped  at  tlie 
right  time  will  bring  success. 

[797,  H.  O.  D.wis.— "F-vening,"  Wc 
hardly  know  why  you  give  the  portrait  this 
title,  as  there  seems  nothing  in  it  to  sug- 
gest it  unless  it  be  what  might  be  a  slee\e- 
less  night  robe,  only  it  is  over,  or  appears 
to   be   over   an   ordinary   house   dress.      It 


is  an  open  air  portrait  in 

which  pose,  ar- 

rangement  and  expressioi 

1   are   very  good. 

as   is   also   the   technique. 

even   to   the  de- 

velopinenl  of  the  detail   ii 

n  the  large  mass 

of    white,    a    rare    thing 

in    amateur    por- 

traiture    The   only   seriov 

ts  fauhs  are  the 

1798,  Carl  Kbebs,— "A  Dusty  Road"  is 
one  of  the  few  pictures  that  are  to  us  in 
every  way  satisfactory,  and  in  which  we 
can  hardly  see  a  fault  or  surest  an  im- 
provement. A  span  of  horses  in  some- 
thing on  wheels  coming  toward  us  and 
partially  buried  in  a  cloud  of  dust ;  and 
hardly  anything  else;  but  sufficient  to  make 
us  turn  to  it  again  and  again,  each  time 
with  renewed  pleasure.  Further  study  sug- 
gests a  feeling  that  the  sky  ts  just  a  shade 
too  low  in  tone,  too  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  road,  and  that  a  slight  local 
intensification  of  the  negative,  or  protection 
of  the  sky  in  printing  would  improve  it. 

1799.  W.  C.  Revmond.— "Farly  Morn- 
ing" is  doubtless  a  beautiful  subject  in 
nature.  A  grassy  foreground,  a  river  with 
two  figures  on  its  banks,  and  on  part  of  its 
surface  the  reflection  of  the  distant  hill. 
Such  a  scene  is  especially  charming  in  the 
early  hours,  but  its   representation   here  is 
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simply  a  waste  of  malerial.  Sky  and  siicli 
of  the  water  as  is  not  covered  by  reflection 
are  merely  nnaUered  paper,  and  there  is  no 
one  pan  or  ohject  in  the  print  of  more 
interest  than  another.  It  is  a  poor  photo- 
graph without  a  trace  of  cither  the 
picturesque  or  the  pictorial. 

1800.  Dh.  Edward  Cleapin  (?).^"The 
Bridle  Path"  is  a  good  seieclioii,  except 
for  an  excess  0/  foreground  which  places 
the  horizon  in  the  centre,  the  one  place 
where  It  should  never  be  unless  for  a  good 
reason,  which  does  not  appear  here.  A 
more  serious  fault,  however,  and  one  that 
makes  the  print  simply  worthless  is  un- 
der-exposure, and  why  you  don't  see  that 
as  well  as  we  is  one  of  the  many  puzzles 
connected  with  photography.  The  trees 
and  everything  not  in  direct  light  are  as 
black  as  anything  can  be  made,  while  the 
sky  and  all  that  direct  light  has  touched  is 
equally  white  It  is  as  if  the  whitest  of 
white  paint  had  been  laid  on  the  blackest 
of  black  paper.  Three  or  four  times  Che 
exposure  it  got  would  not  have  been  too 
much.  With  an  over-exposed  plate  almost 
anything  may  lie  done,  while  with  one  that 
has  been  much  under-exposed  nothing  can 

1801.  M.  A.  Yalvh.— -Sunday  After- 
noon." The  subject  here  is  \'ery  much  bet- 
ter than  the  photography,  as  it  is  not  only 
well  arranged,  but  suggestive  of  happy 
thoughts,  and,  it  may  be.  the  bringing  back 
of  pleasant  memories.  To  us  it  is  the  not 
long  wedded  pair,  after  morning  service 
and  early  dinner,  seated  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree  in  the  grounds  of  a  suburban  home. 


a.'i  close  together  as  the  garden,  seat  will 
permit,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  a 
gramophone.  Free  for  the  day  from  the 
cares  of  the  week,  and  all  in  all  to  each 
other  they  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of 
thit  unspeakable  happiness — the  happiness 
that  is  independent  of  speech  and  known 
only  to  those  who  are  such,  till  the  sweet 
sound  of  the  gramaphone  has  lulled  them 
lo  sleep,  each  supporting  the  other,  truly 
l>pical  of  what  it  should  be  in  all  things. 
But  in  the  photography  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement,  probably  in  the 
cNposure  and  certainly  in  the  development. 
We  know  the  difficulty  in  controlling  the 
light  in  such  open  spaces,  but  that  does  not 
excuse  such  lack  of  contrast  or  flatness  as 
is  here,  nor  was  there  need,  had  the  ex- 
posure been  nearly  correct,  to  continue  the 
development  till  sky  and  white  dress  were, 
the  one  so  white  and  the  other  so  free 
from  shadow  detail.  We  know  also  that 
some  pietorialists  are  inclined  to  belittle 
technique,  but  its  absence  here  makes  all 
the  difference  between  a  great  success  and 
partial  failure.  Study  technique  and.  with 
arrangemnt  as'  good  as  this  there  will  be 
nothing   but   praise   for   your   work. 
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Bookt;    for   review    and     apparatus     and    material    for   examination    and  report    to  be  sent  to  Dr.  John    Kicol 
Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.     During  Angusi  to  Point  O'Woo  is,  L.  1.,  N.  Y, 


The  Photographer,  ** Issued  Every  Satur- 
day."— We  have  before  us  the  first  eight 
numbers  of  this  welcome  journal,  welcome 
especially  because  of  the  three  words  we 
have  placed  within  quotation  marks.  The 
fact  that  until  now  America  has  had  no 
lasting  weekly  journal  devoted  to  photog- 
raphy has  always  seemed  to  us  a  discredit 
either  to  American  photographers  or  to 
those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  photo- 
graphic literature  has  been  laid;  and  as 
several  attempts  at  such  have  been  made, 
it  is  probable  that  the  blame  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  both.  But  blame  there  is 
undoubtedly,  seeing  that  little  Great 
Britain,  not  to  speak  of  other  countries 
less  photographic,  has  long  supported 
several.  Judging  from  the  first  eight 
numbers.  The  Photographer  has  made  a 
good  beginning,  and  under  the  editorship 
of  Juan  C.  Abel,  with  a  staff  of  men  who 
give  evidence  of  knowing  whereof  they 
speak,  we  hope  that  by  its  success  the  re- 
proach will  be  removed  from  the  shoulders 
of  both.  The  annual  subscription  is  $2, 
and  the  publishing  office  is  at  26  East 
Twenty-first   street.   New   York. 

«  4(  * 

With  The  Camera,  the  monthly  circu- 
lar from  the  Illinois  College  of  Photog- 
raphy, is  always  welcome,  as,  more  than 
perhaps  anything  else,  it  shows  the  fallacy 
of  the  too  often  repeated  cry  that  photog- 
raphy is  declining.  This  tells  of  the 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  of  some 
of  the  pupils;  of  many  who  have  secured 
good  positions;  and  of  others  opening 
galleries  on  their  own  account;  and  of  all 
being  successful;  a  state  of  matters  that 
speaks   well   for  the   training  given   in  the 

college. 

*    «    « 

The  following  deliverance  of  the 
National  Association  of  Photo-Engravers 
at  their  recent  convention  in  St.  Louis 
should  be  of  interest  to  those  intending  to 
♦•>ke  to  that  branch   of  Dhotojrraphy : 


HEADQUARTERS   1904 

N.  A.  P.  E.  Convention   H.\ll,  Centurv 

Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

June  22,  1904. 

"The  National  Association  of  Photo- 
Engravers  in  our  Eighth  Annual  Conven- 
tion assembled,  do  find  after  a  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  that  the  Bissell 
College  of  Photo- Engraving  located  at 
Effingham,  111.,  and  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Illinois  College  of  Photog- 
raphy, is  an  institution  worthy  of  the 
hearty   encouragement   of   this   association. 

"We  further  find  that  the  students  at- 
tending this  school  are  taught  each  and 
every  department  of  photo-engraving  in  a 
thorough  and  practical  manner,  whereas, 
in  an  engraving  plant  where  the  usual 
manner  of  apprenticeship  prevails,  the 
apprentices  are  restricted  to  a  single 
branch  of  the  work. 

"We  further  find  that  the  school  is  well 
equipped  and  provided  with  competent  in- 
structors, and  we  do  most  heartily  en- 
dorse the  same,  and  recommend  anyone 
desiring  to  learn  the  art  of  photo-engrav- 
ing to  take  a  course  of  instruction  at  this 
college. 

"We  further  agree  to  accept  a  certificate 
of  graduation  as  sufficient  recommendation 
for  a  position  in  our  workrooms." 

*       4r       * 

The  American  Aristotype  Co.,  of  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  send  us  two  prints  on  their 
Aristo  Self- Toning  Paper,  which  we  re- 
produce on  another  page  as  fine  specimens 
of  landscape  photography,  as  well  as  serv- 
ing to  show  that  the  paper  is  capable  of  ren- 
dering the  finest  detail  in  the  negative.  We 
are  informed  that  one  print  is  on  fresh 
paper  while  the  other  was  made  on  paper 
three  months  old,  but  close  inspection  fails 
to  show  any  difference  in  the  tone  of  the 
prints  or  the  color  of  the  paper.  Its  keep- 
ing qualities  are  therefore  all  that  can  be 
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desired  and  its  many  other  advantages 
should  commend  its  use  to  all  photogra- 
phers. It  is  generally  supposed  that  col- 
lodion papers  are  difficult  in  manipulation 
and  the  inexperienced,  as  a  rule,  fight  shy 
of  them,  but  the  instructions  in  each  pack- 
age of  Aristo  self-toning  are  so  simple  that 
anyone  can  make  good  prints  of  uniform 
tone.  The  makers  claim  absolute  perma- 
nency for  the  prints  if  they  are  treated  as 
they  recommend  and  as  the  only  chemicals 


needed  besides  those  contained  in  the  emul- 
sion of  the  paper  is  the  ordinary  fixing  bath 
and  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  very  little  chance  to  go 
wrong.  The  finished  prints  have  a  rich  and 
pleasing  color  in  the  shadows,  brilliant  high- 
lights and  a  full  range  of  half-tones  and  is 
equally  well  suited  to  the  finest  class  of 
landscape  or  portrait  work.  It  is  obtainable 
of  all  dealers  in  packages  of  a  dozen  or  by 
the  gross  and  in  matt  or  glossy  surface. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS. 


Kodaks  to  Rent  at  the  Fair. 
Gentlemen:— 

We  wish  that  you  would  mention  in  your 
next  issue,  the  fact  that  we  have  the  con- 
cession for  the  rental  of  Kodaks  in  the 
World  *s  Fair  Grounds.  Visitors  can  rent 
Eastman  Kodaks  any  size  up  to  4x5  at 
reasonable  rates  by  the  day  and  thus  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  bringing  a  Kodak. 

We  are  located  in  the  Official  Photograph- 
ers' Building  on  the  Plaza  St.  Louis,  near 
the  East  entrance  to  the  Pike. 

This  information  will  interest  many  of 
your  readers  and  the  publication  of  the  same 
will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  A.  HYATT. 


The  Photo-Secession. 

De.\r  Sirs — As  numbers  of  enquiries 
have  reached  me  whether  I  personally,  of 
the  Photo-Secession  as  a  body  were  in- 
terested or  would  be  represented  at  the 
coming  and  much  advertised  Salon  in 
New  York,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  thus 
publicly  announce  that  the  proposed  ex- 
hibition will  be  of  such  a  type  or  char- 
acter that  neither  I  nor  the  Photo-Secession 
ca-.  have  any  connection  with  it  nor  be 
represented  therein. 

By  inserting  this  statement  in  your  valued 
columns  you  will  save  me  much  annoyance 
and  possibly  render  some  of  your  readers 
a    desired    service.       Yours   truly, 

Alfred  Stieglitz. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John 
Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  V.     During  August  to  Point  O'Woods,  L   1.,  N.  V. 


Developing  Factors. 

B.  F.  Sabire. — Under  the  conditions  de- 
scribed the  result  you  obtained,  sky  and 
water  *'as  black  and  dense  as  could  be," 
was  evidently  caused  by  using  too  high  a 
factor  for  the  edinol  developer;  15  to  18 
probably  being  better  than  22.  We  can- 
not say  when  the  "first  appearance" 
should  come  as  it  depends  on  so  many 
things,  exposure,  temperature,  etc.,  nor  is 
the  appearance  at  the  back  in  any  degree 


a  guide,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coating.  If,  however,  you 
think  over  the  matter  you  will  see  that 
with  any  kind  of  plate  when  more  than  the 
highest  of  high  lights  shows  through  at 
the  back,  the  scale  of  gradation  will  b 
shortened  at  that  end,  as  a  light  that 
should  be  a  little  lower  than  the  highest 
has  been  equally  high.  When  that  occurs 
in  factorial  development  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  are  using  a  too  high  factor.     We 
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frequently  employ  a  Wynne  Meter  but 
always  give  about  2$  per  cent,  more  ex- 
posure than  it  indicates  and  employ  a 
factor  that  gives  just  what  we  want, 
shorter  if  the  contrast  is  too  great  and 
vice  versa. 

Pinholes  in  Negatives. 

L.   O.   Steenrod. — In  reply  to  "Why  do 
pinholes  and  defects  of  a  like  nature  ap- 
pear   in    copying    more    than    in    original 
work?"     we     can     only     say     that     under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  do  not.     That 
they  have   done  so   in  your  case  must  be 
due  to  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  and 
without  knowing  more  than  you  have  told 
us  we  can  only  guess  at  it.     On  the  sup- 
position that  3'ou  employ  a  bellows  camera 
and  that  you  are  copying  at  least  to  size, 
the  bellows  will  be  extended  to  twice  its 
normal   distance  or  the  distance  at  which 
it    is    generally    used.      In   thus    extending 
the  bellows   it  is   possible  that  dust  lurk- 
ing in  the  sharp  edges  of  the  folds  and  in 
the   corners   may   be   disturbed   and,   float- 
ing about  in  the  camera,  may  settle  on  the 
plate    and    cause    the    pinholes    and    other 
faults    of    which    you    complain.      To    test 
the  matter  you  should  extend  the  bellows 
to    its    utmost    and    dust    it    well    >vith    a 
damp   cloth,   letting  it   stand   for   an   hour 
or    two    afterwards    before    using    it,    and 
probably    your    trouble    will    be    gone.      If 
not,    write    again,    giving    more    particular 
information,    but    in    any    case    you    may 
rest  satisfied  that  neither  dust  on  the  lens, 
although     a     photographer  "  should     never 
allow  that,  nor  the  use  of  any  particular 
stop   can   cause   the   faults   complained   of. 
Thanks     for    your    good    opinion    of   the 
magazine,  although  the  better  way  to  help 
us  is  to  tell  that  to  others. 

Developing  Factors. 

G.  R.  Hilton. — Why  don't  you  try  it  for 
yourself?  it  is  perfectly  simple  and  you 
have  command  of  far  more  leisure  than 
comes  to  our  share.  Your  uniform  success 
shows  that  edinol  is  suitable  for  the  de- 
veloping machine  and  that  you  know  just 
the    proper    time    to    continue    its    action. 


The  more  frequently  a  solution  is  used  the 
longer    it   will   take   to   complete   develop- 
ment  in   consequence   of   the    gradual    in- 
crease   of   the    sodium    bromide,    but    that 
increase    will    be    in    regular    order    easily 
ascertained   by   a   single   experiment    after 
the   development   of   each    batch   of    films. 
Expose  a  roll  of  six  in  the  ordinary  way 
and   cut   them   up,   they   will   not  be    lost, 
and  although  they  were,  the  work  would 
be   well   worth  them.     After  the   develop- 
ment of  each  batch  in  the  machine  in  the 
same   solution   and   in   the   dark-room    de- 
velop one  of  the  experimental  six,  noting 
the    time   taken    to    complete    it.      Do    the 
same  with  the  solution  after  the  third  and 
so  on  to  the  sixth  if  it  continues  to  g^ive 
negatives  up  to  the  standard,  and  send  us 
the   result.     To   see   such   a    statement    in 
print,  to  know  that  it  is  true  and  will  be 
of  use  to  others,  and  that  it  is  the  result 
of  your  own  labor  will  be  a  new  pleasure 
known  only  to  those  who  have  experienced 
it. 

Percy  S.  Benedict. — We  have  not  tried 
rodinal  in  the  developing  machine  and 
are  too  far  from  home  to  experiment.  Try 
I  to  30  and  give  eight  minutes.  You  need 
not,  of  course,  experiment  with  the  whole 
length  of  film,  as  one  or  two  exposures  in 
the  dark-room  will  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know. 

J.  Adam.s. — Theoretically,  it  may  be 
true  that  the  lens  is  a  shade  faster  than 
the  average,  but  the  additional  rapidity  in 
consequence  of  the  fewer  surfaces  is  so 
infinitesmal  as  to  be  practically  nill.  One 
lens  is  faster  than  another  only  if  it  z^'orks 
at  a  larger  aperture.  Select  that  with  the 
longer  focus.  A  sufficiently  long  focus 
lens,  no  matter  how  cheap,  is  for  ordinary 
purposes,  very  much  better  than  a  too 
short  anastigmat  however  costly. 

Marion  Hartley.— We  are  glad  of  your 
success  with  the  developing  machine,  and 
sympathize  with  your  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  pyro.  With  your  favorite  Ortol 
formula  you  might  try  eight  minutes,  an  I 
the  result  will  show  whether  it  is  correct 
or  what  alteration  is  necessary. 
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THE  CAMERA  IN  LITERATURE. 


By  Lucien  D.  Swift. 


HE  greatest  aid  in  literature 

is  the  camera. 

To  some,  who  have  given 

the  subject  no  thought,  this 
may  seem  a  very  bald  and  sweeping 
statement.  But  its  truth  has  been 
established,  nevertheless,  by  that 
dearest  and  most  expensive  of  teach- 
ers— experience.  The  camera  can- 
not make  an  author — he  must  be 
born.  But  it  can  do  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  towards  the  happy 
disposal  of  a  well  written,  though  dry 
article.  How  many  of  you  are  there, 
and  count  myself  as  one  of  your  num- 
ber, who  when  opening  the  crisp 
pages  of  new  magazines  do  not  first  of 
all  look  at,  admire  and  weave  a  story 
all  your  own  about  the  illustrations? 
This  branch  of  magazine  and  news- 
paper work  has  made  wonderful 
strides  towards  excellence  in  the  past 


few  years.  Ten  years  ago  there  was 
one  photograph  used  for  illustration 
where  there  are  probably  a  dozen  in 
use  now.  In  fact,  as  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes  there  is  only  one  of  the  high 
class  magazines  that  does  not  use  illus- 
trations. Thev  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  an  accepted  fact.  Only  two 
of  the  prominent  New  York  newspa- 
pers accept  matter  without  pictures. 
These  are  the  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  majority  demand  illustra- 
tions with  the  articles.  A  wordy  de- 
scription soon  grows  tiresome  to  the 
reader,  but  that  is  all  the  poor  author 
can  do  to  make  one  see  the  picture  he 
is  describing.  Unless,  he  is  the  fortu- 
nate owner  of  a  camera,  when  by 
simply  pressing  the  button  he  has  cap- 
tured the  whole  scene,  and  given  it  to 
you  at  a  glance.  Whereas  if  he  had 
to  depend  entirely  on  words  to  make 
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clear  his  meaning,  whole  pages  would 
have  been  covered. 

You  not  only  catch  the  author's  idea 
faster  by  his  using  the  camera,  but  he 
is  also  able  to  give  you  that  touch  of 
local  color  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  do  in  the  average  descriptive 
article.  Mere  words  cannot  always 
bring  a  clear  picture  of  an  object  to 
your  mind  as  a  photograph  does. 

Editors,  as  a  rule,  plead  that  they 
are  a  much  abused  body.  Whether  we 
agree  to  this  or  not,  I  am  sure  that  if 
we  accepted  the  editorial  chair  we 
would  look  very  favorably  on  the  arti- 
cle accompanied  by  a  number  of  clear, 
Clean  pTiotographs  of  the  scenes  or  ob- 
jects described,  where  on  the  other 
hand  in  opposition  is  the  article  of 
many  closely  written  pages  with  never 
an  illustration  to  help  tired  minds  to 
an  understanding  of  what  they  are 
trying  to  say. 

Not  only  in  the  disposal  of  an  article 
does  the  camera  help,  but  the  financial 
returns  are  almost  doubled.  The  ma- 
jority of  editors  pay,  and  pay  well,  for 
articles  accompanied  by  photographs. 
Not  only  this,  but  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  good  photographs  to  use 
without  anv  letter  text.  A  number  of 
magazines  run  picture  contests.  Four 
current  numbers,  picked  at  random 
from  the  pile  on  my  study  table,  con- 
tain notices  of  photographs  wanted. 
This  surely  is  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  usefulness  of  the  camera  is  on 
the  increase,  not  the  wane. 

Now  please  pay  close  attention,  al- 
though this  next  sentence  is  put  here 
in  the  middle  of  my  article,  it  is  of 
more  importance  than  all  the  rest. 


Buy  a  good  camera;  and  do  your 
own  developing. 

More  troubles  and  failures  are 
caused  by  non-compliance  with  this 
rule  than  with  any  other  in  all  picture- 
dom.  A  good  camera  will  pay  for  it- 
self twice  over  in  quite  a  short  time. 
You  have  it  when  you  need  it  most. 
If  you  happen  to  be  writing  up  the 
wild  flowers  of  your  native  State,  far 
better  results  can  be  obtained  by  tak- 
ing the  camera  to  your  flower  haunts 
than  by  taking  your  specimens  to  the 
camera. 

If  you  have  to  be  at  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  paying  a  man  to  do  the  work, 
then  your  purse  is  indeed  to  be  pitied ! 
besides  putting  a  lot  of  extra  work  on 
your  own  shoulders. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is 
that  photographers  are  not  always  to 
be  had  when  most  needed.  When  vou 
operate  your  own  camera  you  can  take 
all  the  time  you  need  to  find  the  best 
view  point  for  your  picture,  take  as 
many  as  you  like ;  then  when  you 
carry  them  to  the  dark  room  and  dip 
them  in  the  developing  bath  you  can 
soon  see  just  what  points  you  wish  to 
bring  out  strongest.  There  are  fewer 
more  pleasurable  feelings  than  those 
you  have  as  you  bend  anxiously  over 
the  pan  of  developer  and  see  the  first 
faint  outlines  of  your  picture  come  in 
view. 

Another  pitfall  that  the  author  must 
avoid  who  depends  on  bought  photo- 
graphs to  illustrate  his  article,  is  the 
copyrighted  photograph.  This  snare 
catches  its  prey  every  day.  The  own- 
er is  liable  to  demand  damages  when 
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his  copyrighted  photograph  meets  his 
gaze  from  some  newspaper's  pages. 
Then  you  get  just  the  same  view  that 
every  other  author  does  who  buys  his 
photographs.  You  have  no  chance  to 
show  originality,  or  a  new  presenta- 
tion of  an  old  view. 

The  author  who  does  his  own  work 
in  photography  has  ample  recompense 
in  the  pleasure  he  gets  from  his  nature 
work.  The  health  he  drinks  with 
every  breath  of  sweet,  pure  air  brings 
inspiration  in  its  train.  He  sees  life 
from  a  better  standpoint  and  its  effect 
is  at  once  noticed,  by  the  editors,  in  his 
articles.  Then  if  he  happens  to  be  a 
nature  lover,  and  did  you  ever  see  an 
enthusiastic  photographer  who  was 
not?  what  delight  to  him  is  a  comer 
of  an  old  rail  fence  with  bunches  of 
wild  purple  violets  lifting  their  heads 
from  beds  of  dead  brown  leaves,  hang- 


ing over  the  edge  of  a  rain-washed 
ravine,  while  high  over  their  heads 
swing  the  white-hatted  branches  of 
the  dogwood  tree. 

Just  a  few  yards  further  along  is  a 
gigantic  oak  whose  roots  have  risen 
above  the  ground  and  formed  odd 
nooks  and  crooks  with  their  turns. 
Here  in  one  of  these  little  root  nests 
a  young  cedar  has  sprung  into  life, 
resting  with  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  strength  and  shelter  of  the  older, 
larger  tree. 

If  you  saw  these  pictures  with'your 
own  eyes,  and  your  trusted  camera 
was  ready  to  hand,  how  long  before 
those  pictures  would  be  yours  to  take 
away,  soon  to  send  them  away  on  their 
journey  to  brighten  and  gladden 
others'  lives  and  others'  eyes,  which, 
surrounded  by  city  walls,  cannot  feast 
on  country  treasures. 


r  LORI D  A^.E  VE  KOL  A  DE9, 


Alfred  ClcncoM. 
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WALTER  ZIMMERMAN'S  TRAVEL  PICTURES. 


By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 


T  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  extraordinary  fascination 
that  Europe,  as  a  hunting 
ground  for  pictorial  inci- 
dents, exercises  over  the  photog- 
rapher. 

To  the  American  amateur,  accus- 
tomed to  the  natural  and  unesthetic 
side  of  our  civilization,  the  artistic  at- 
mosphere which  pervades  ''the  other 
side"  comes  as  a  delightful  relief.  He 
finds  for  the  first  time  what  artistic 
surroundings  really  mean.  He  ex- 
changes an  atmosphere  of  indiflFerence, 
if  not  opposition,  for  one  in  which  his 
best  expectations  are  met  with  sympa- 
thy, and  his  aims  and  intentions  fur- 
thered bv  more  favorable  circum- 
stances.  The  bare  tolerance  which  has 
been  extended  to  him  by  his  own  peo- 
ple at  home  no  longer  irritates  him, 
and  he  is  able  to  expand  under  the 
genial  light  of  more  favorable  suns 
and  skies.  What  he  mav  choose  to 
photograph  will  please  him  by  its  sug- 
gestiveness  and  artistic  make-up.  He 
can  work  frankly  and  straightfor- 
wardly, embarrassed,  if  he  is  at  all, 
only  by  the  wealth  of  material  which 
is  available.  He  may  have  to  limit 
himself  to  particular  classes  of  sub- 
jects, but  in  such  cases  it  will  solely 
be  because  amid  so  much  that  is  ready 
for  immediate  treatment  he  is  com- 
pelled by  exigencies  of  convenience  to 
avoid  the  temptation  to  attempt  more 
than  he  can  possibly  complete.     He 


can  console  himself  for  this  enforced 
abstinence  by  the  reflection  that  when 
he  comes  again — and  what  globe- 
trotter does  not  promise  himself  many 
more  visits  to  the  same  tramping 
ground? — he  will  cover  wider  fields. 

Such  was  also  the  experience  of 
Walter  Zimmerman  when  he  took  a 
small  pocket  camera  on  a  short  trip  to 
Switzerland  in  1900.  Later  on  he 
travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  wher- 
ever he  went  added  quite  a  fresh  type 
of  pictorial  photographs  to  the  series 
of  European  illustrations,  which  many 
other  photographers  have  been  inde- 
fatigably  compiling.  His  travel  pic- 
tures inspire  us  by  the  freshness  of 
his  view ;  he  has  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing us  with  old  material  in  a  new  and 
fascinating  way.  His  "A  Street  in 
Old  Vitre,"  "Shell  Gatherers,"  "A 
Breton  Study,"  "Saint  Anne's  Day," 
etc.,  are  some  of  the  interesting  things 
he  has  brought  back  as  trophies* of  his 
travels.  Hundreds  of  his  negatives 
still  await  manipulation,  comparative- 
ly very  little  of  his  work  in  Switzer- 
land and  other  countries  has  been  on 
exhibition,  and  the  little  I  have  seen 
of  it  seems  to  be  as  promising  as  his 
Breton  series. 

They  show,  quite  apart  from  its 
other  merits,  a  distinct  gift  in  the  di- 
rection of  simplicity  and  descriptive 
skill — a  return,  as  it  were,  to  that 
which  is  healthy  and  life-like  and  nor- 
mal, after  all  the  intricacies  and  un- 
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wholesome  subtleties  of  some  whom 
we  esteem  to  be  esthetic  workers.  His 
ambition  is  merely  to  create  pictures, 
which  are  easily  understood,  which 
tell  their  own  story,  and  recall 
to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  pleasant 
memories  from  his  own  experience. 
Of  these  "A  Breton  Study"  is  a  re- 


markable example.  Nothing  more 
simple  or  more  pictorial  can  be  imag- 
ined than  this  marketwoman  sitting 
placidly  among  her  wares  waiting  for 
a  customer.  Or  take  his  "Shell  Gath- 
erers," How  easy  it  would  have  been 
to  debase  into  ugliness  the  curious  in- 
dividuality of  his  models,  if  he  had 
made  the  mistake  of  considering 
minor  particulars  as  of  more  moment 
than  general  effect.  But  there  is  ap- 
parently something  in  the  influence  of 
the  European  atmosphere  which  pre- 
vents the  American  worker  from  drift- 
ing into  errors,  that  cause  many  a 
print  produced  under  the  control  of 
home  influences  to  miss  its  aim.  Zim- 
merman apparently  learned  quickly 
the  lessons  which  are  presented  there 
to  every  student  of  art.  He  mastered 
the  great  principle,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  alt,  the  necessity  for 
keeping  every  part  of  his  work  in  right 
interdependence,  and  of  treating 
each  one  in  due  subjection  to  his  main 
design. 

Concerning  the  technical  character 
of  the  prints  themselves  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said.  The  method  in 
which  they  are  executed  is  quite  an  in- 
teresting one.  He  is  fond  of  making 
large  negatives  from  small  plates  or 
films,  and  claims  that  he  has  invented 
a  new  process  by  which  all  desired 
modifications  can  be  secured  in  the 
new  negative.  His  enlargements  are 
marked  by  a  certain  quality  of  decora- 
tive contrast;  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
various  light  and  darker  tints  in  large 
masses,  and  although  handled  very 
freely  and  in  a  manner  particularly 
bold  and  definite,  his  pictures  are  re- 
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fined  and  subtle  in    their    modelling, 
and  gradated  with  extreme  delicacy. 

The  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
Bretons,  their  tottering,  centuries-old 
houses,  their  picturesque  cloisters  and 
churches  and  their  quaint  religious 
services  have  furnished  him  with 
many  happy  subjects.  The  truthful- 
ness of  his  pictures  is  striking:  one 
woulil  like  to  see  them  forming  part 
of  some  book  which  would  tell  of  the 
customs  prevalent  in  these  out-of-the- 
way  places,  for  there  be\'ond  all  doubt 
tlie\'  would  be  in  their  proper  place. 
The  draughtsmanship  (if  it  is  permis- 
sible to  use  the  word  in  photographic 
work)  is  clearness  itself  and  admirab- 
ly simple,  and  the  details  are  taken  in 
such  a  way  thit  they  adapt  themselves 
particularly  well  to  reproductions  on 
a  large  scale.  Some  of  his  pictures 
would  stand  almost  life-size  enlarge- 
ment, and  only  then  yield  their  true 
significance.     One  is  so  acmstomed  to 


the  haphazard  picture  whose  charms 
come  often  so  much  more  from  good 
luck  than  good  guidance,  that  a  reas- 
oned and  calculated  photographic  de- 
sign in  itself  is  a  pleasant  surprise. 

Perhaps  he  sees  life  less  as  an  artist 
than  with  the  broadly  human  eye,  and 
only  after  a  theme  has  appealed  to  him 
docs  he  set  his  ordering  hand  to  create 
for  it  a  beautiful  and  significant  ren- 
dering. Hence  the  rare  balance  of  all 
his  work. 

Originally  a  mere  amateur-tourist, 
and  accustomed  unc.xpressibly  to  as- 
sert his  own  novel  moods,  he  has 
gradually  attained  to  the  wider  and 
more  artistic  outlook  of  the  picloriil- 
ist :  and  by  yielding  in  part  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  new  vocation  without 
testing  the  necessity  by  thought  and 
experiment,  he  has  ushered  himself 
into  a  style  individual  and  distin- 
guished, and  has  achieved  a  manner 
all  his  own. 


A  NORMANDY  COURTYARD. 
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BRITTANY  FISHERMEN. 


PICTORIAL   PORTRAITDRE. 


Bv  James  Thompson, 


NOT  being  one  of  the  "born  and 
not  made"  artists,  but  only  a 
fairly  expert  photographer, 
willing  to  sink  my  own  individuality 
in  that  of  some  of  those  that  are,  the 
all  important  question  is  which  or 
what  class  shall  it  be.  My  object,  I 
may  as  well  confess  at  once,  is  to  be- 
come a  prize  winner,  and  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  advice  of  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  magazines  to  the  effect  that 


I  should  study  the  leaning  of  the 
judges  in  any  competition  and  work 
accordingly.  But  that  does  not 
always  pan  out  as  might  be  expected. 
Judges,  like  trees,  are  known  by  their 
fruit — the  work  they  do ;  but  in  the 
"Pictorial  Portrait"  class  of  the 
Photo-American's  late  competition, 
those  who  tried  to  follow  Eickemeyer's 
well  known  and  beautiful  lead,  must 
have  been  woefully  disappointed  when 
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he  saw  the  print  to  which  the  first 
prize  had  been  awarded. 

In  the  editor's  introduction  to  the 
prize  list  he  says,  'Some  wonderfully 
fine  work  was  received  and  Mr. 
Eickemeyer,  beside  doing  hard  work, 
had  an  opportunity  to  feast  his  eyes." 
Opposite  that  statement  is  a  repro- 
duction in  half-tone  of  the  first  prize 
pictorial  portrait,  utterly  vmlike  any 
work  that  ever  Eickemeyer  did,  and, 
in  my  poor  opinion,  quite  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  laudation  of  the 
editor. 

The  background,  the  inverted 
branch  of  what  looks  like  an  apple- 
tree  in  blossom,  and  as  well  defined  as 
are  the  figures,  a  mother  and  child, 
the  latter  altogether  and  the  former 
partly  in  white,  but  the  white  of  two 
patches  of  paper,  without  texture  or 
shade ;  and  worse,  if  worse  can  be, 
the  lines  have  that  easily  observed  and 
as  easily  felt  weakening  effect  of  two 
heads  vertically  placed.  Making  all 
due  allowance  for  loss  through  repro- 
duction, I  must  say  that  if  this  is  the 
best  it  is  the  best  of  a  poor  lot,  and 
easily  beaten  by  almost  any  amateur 
of  average  ability. 

But  poor  as  it  is,  it  proclaims  itself ; 
tells  plainly  enough  what  it  was  meant 
to  be,  which  is  more,  much  more,  than 
can  be  said  of  some  others  that  have 
been  hailed  as  masterpieces  and  as 
proofs  that  photography  is  an  art  with 
the  biggest  of  big  A's.  I  do  not  in 
this  refer  to  the  eccentricities  with 
slices  taken  from  the  heads  or  like 
absurdities,  but  to,  say,  the  imitation 
of  some  of  the  "old  masters,"  where 
pictures    painted    originally    as    they 


should  with  features,  drapery,  etc., 
were  shown,  but  in  which  through  the 
action  of  time  and  all  that  it  implies 
everything  had  faded  but  just  suf- 
ficient of  the  face  to  show  that  it  had 
been  a  portrait,  and  often  leaving  the 
sex  in  doubt. 

Readers  of  the  magazines  will  know 
exactly  what  I  mean,  but  not  so  easy 
will  it  be  to  say  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  it.  Perhaps  the  best  way  will 
be  to  remember  that  there  is  room 
enough  for  all  and  that  each  may  aim 
at  that  which  pleases  him  best,  assured 
that  the  really  best  shall  remain  long 
after  that  of  lesser  value  shall  be  for- 
gotten. Nor,  after  all,  is  it  difficult 
to  predict  what  that  permanent  phase 
shall  be.  It  will  not  be  the  imitation 
of  any  other  method  by  which  the 
human  form  Divine  is  sought  to  be 
portrayed,  although  photography  is 
easily  capable  of  imitating  all,  but  a 
method  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which 
no  other  method  can  approach.  Pho- 
tography's peculiar  characteristic  is 
the  giving  of  a  definition  to  which  no 
human  hand  can  approach,  and  the 
permanent  method  of  portraiture  shall 
use  that  power  instead  of  abusing  it; 
shall  use  it  to  lead  to  the  face  with 
its  hints  of  the  soul  within,  rather 
than,  as  is  now  too  often  seen,  bury  it 
in  the  deepest  darkness. 

Those  who  can  buy,  beg  or  borrow 
The  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviezi^s  for  August,  will  find  on  the 
134th  page  just  the  kind  of  portrait 
that  I  have  in  my  eye.  It  is  a  portrait 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  better 
than  he  deserves  if  every  one  thought 
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of  him  as  I  do,  and  my  ideal  of 
photographic  portraiture.  Everything 
is  there,  perfect  in  tone,  values,  and 
texture,  yet  so  subdued  as  to  lead  both 
eye  and  mind  to  the  expressive 
countenance,  so  expressive  as  to  be  a 
god-send  to  a  palmist  or  other 
charlatan. 

The  Photo-Era  for  August  is  also 
before  me,  containing  two  pictures  by 
Steichen,  his  "Self- Portrait"  and 
"Portrait  of  Lenbach,"  both  of  which 
have  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  and 
they  and  others  like  them  are  said  to 
be  fine  enough  to  have  been  accepted 
by  the  judges  of  the  Paris  Salon. 
They  may,  nay  must  have  merits  that 
I  cannot  see,  and  yet,  placed  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Bryan,  already  men- 
tioned, and  some  others  like  it,  I  can- 
not think  that  any  sane  sensible  man 
would  see  them  on  his  walls  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  others,  or  that  any  pro- 


fessional   photographer    would    think 
of  offering  them  to  his  clients. 

But  all  this  brings  me  no  nearer  to 
a  sure  method  of  medal  getting  and 
leaves  me  still  wondering  what  I  am 
going  to  do  about  it.  But,  like  many 
others  in  this  curious  world,  although 
I  hardly  know  what  to  do  myself,  I 
am  always  ready  and  find  it  quite 
easy  to  advise  others.  And  here  is 
the  advice:  Never  mind  the  fads  and 
fancies  of  others,  not  even  those  of 
the  judges,  but  do  your  own  work  in 
your  own  way  and  to  the  very  best 
of  your  ability.  Photography's 
method  is  peculiar  to  itself  and  is 
good  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  bot- 
tom without  aid  or  even  suggestion 
from  other  methods,  and  although 
both  judges  and  people  generally  may 
go  wrong  for  a  time,  they  will  not 
always  continue  so,  and  the  time  for 
your  innings  shall  surely  come. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH-TOWER. 


By  Watchman. 


WHILE  second  to  none  in  my 
admiration  of  the  nude  and 
semi-draped  when  repro- 
duced by  the  painter  or  the  sculptor, 
there  is  no  adjective  in  my  vocabu- 
lary strong  enough  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  either  when  thev  are  the  out- 
come  of  photography,  and  especially 
as  they  sometimes  appear  as  advertise-, 
ments  in  some  of  the  magazines.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  when  the  advertising 


manager  and  the  art  editor  take  dif- 
ferent views,  and  think  that  photogra- 
phers should  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing guide  out  of  the  difficulty  as 
told  by  Stephen  H.  Horgan,  art  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  The 
Inland  Printer,  He  was  employed  to 
decide  between  the  advertising  man- 
ager and  the  editor  of  a  certain  news- 
paper under  the  following  circum- 
stances : 
The  editor  of  this  department  was 
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called  upon  recently  to  settle  a  dispute 
between  an  advertising  manager  and 
the  editor  of  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper. The  question  was  as  to  the 
fitness  for  publication  in  half-tone  of 
a  photograph  supposed  to  advertise 
a  corset.  The  picture  was  of  a  most 
voluptuous-looking  woman,  photo- 
graphed in  her  boudoir,  wearing  the 
corset  over  a  specially  short  petticoat, 
while  her  maid  was  presumably 
fastening  her  slipper.  A  special  effort 
had  been  made  in  the  woman's  pose  to 
display  her  anatomy,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  petticoat  down,  as  the  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  picture.  When 
I  decided  against  the  reproduction  of 
the  photograph  tlie  advertising  man- 
ager became  furious.  He  demanded 
to  know  what  was  the  rule  that  de- 
cided the  unfitness  of  a  picture  for 
publication.  Pictures,  he  said,  were 
printed  of  South  African  women  and 
other  aborigines  almost  nude,  chorus 
girls,  acrobats,  trapeze  performers  in 
tights ;  bathers  in  all  manner  of  poses 
were  printed.  Then  why  object  to 
this  corseted  woman?  The  exact 
dividing  line  between  decency  and  in- 
decency is  not  easily  drawn,  still  I  was 
compelled  to  quickly  formulate  an 
answer  to  this  advertising  manager, 
and  it  was  as  follows :  "Photographs 
of  human  beings  in  costumes  or  poses 
in  which  they  would  not  appear  in 
public  are  liable  to  be  unfit  for  publi- 
cation in  an  ordinary  newspaper." 


speaking  of  cheap  cameras,  gives  to 
the  impecunious  the  following  com- 
forting information : 

"The  very  serviceable  hand  cameras 
which  can  now  be  bought  for  a  few 
shillings,  are  not  only  of  use  in  the 
practice  of  economy  with  beginners, 
but  are  in  every  way  good  enough  as 
a  base  for  the  most  advanced  class  of 
work.  Personal  experience  justifies 
this  opinion,  as  a  set  of  three  inter- 
changeable lenses — which  cost,  I  be- 
lieve, about  ninepence  the  set — have 
secured  me  things  which  have  been 
accepted  at  some  of  the  leading  ex- 
hibitions in  London  and  abroad.'' 

While  knowing  this  to  be  true,  I 
say  get  the  best  lens  you  can,  as  the 
better  it  is  the  more  it  will  do  that 
cheaper  lenses  will  not.  But  those 
who  cannot  get  beyond  a  spectacle 
"eye,"  provided  they  know  how,  may 
make  with  it  landscapes  in  every  re- 
spect as  good  as  they  could  with  the 
most  costly  anastigmat. 


* 


Is  IT  "All  in  the  Lens"?    A  well 

i 

known  British  photographer  and  pro- 
lific writer  on  subjects  photographic. 


Learning  photography  "while  you 
wait"  seems  now  to  be  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  says,  "We  understand 
that  Kodak,  Ltd.,  has  undertaken, 
where  twelve  friends  or  more  are 
gathered  together  in  society,  at  home 
or  at  school,  to  send  without  charge  a 
capable  demonstrator,  who  will  give 
instruction  and  explanation  in  the 
processes  used  in  photography  from 
start  to  finish,  and  he  will  do  it  in 
so  simple  a  way  as  to  enable  his  hear- 
ers to  start  out  with  a  camera  ri<rht 
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away    and    bring    back    successful 
pictures." 

But  Kodak,  Ltd.  may  find,  as  I  did 
long  ago,  that  there  are  differences  in 
the  absorbing  powers  of  different 
people.  Two  cases  occur  to  me  now. 
The  first  was  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K. 
Drunmiond,  at  one  time  a  well  known 
and  popular  clergyman  in  Edinburgh. 
It  was  in  the  days  of  wet  collodion, 
and  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  prac- 
tically of  photography.  I  had  seen  to 
an  outfit  including  a  10  x  12  so-called 
Kinnear  camera,  a  "Smart's"  tent, 
and  all  the  necessary  appliances  and 
solutions.  Everything  was  in  place 
ready  to  pack,  but  laid  out  on  my 
laboratory  table,  and  he  had  just  one 
hour  to  spare.  He  sat,  looking,  listen- 
ing, and  making  notes  while  I  talked 
and  explained  the  theory  as  well  as  I 
could,  going  through  the  operations 
from  the  cleaning  of  the  plate  to  the 
varnishing  of  the  negative  in  a  kind 
of  "dumb  show";  and  on  his  return 
from  his  two  month's  vacation  he 
brought  three  or  four  dozen  of  as 
good  negatives,  both  in  technique  and 
art  as  were  to  be  seen  then,  and  that 
would  compare  well  with  the  best  that 
are  produced  now.  The  other  was  a 
man  of  middle  age  of  sufficient  ability 
to  have  been  for  twenty-three  years  a 
bookkeeper  with  James  Gray,  a  well 
known  ironmonger  in  George  Street, 
Edinburgh.  He  had  come  into 
possession  of  a  lot  of  negatives  and 
wanted  only  to  be  taught  how  to  print 
from  them.  He  had  three  lessons  of 
an  hour  each,  during  which,  under 
my  direction,  he  had  made  a  number 
of  prints,  with  his  own  hands,  doing 


everything  from  the  sensitizing  of  the 
paper  to  mounting  and  burnishing. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  lesson  he 
left,  taking  with  him  a  complete  print- 
ing outfit,  quite  sure  that  during  his 
vacation  he  could  make  all  the  prints 
he  wanted  for  the  illustration  of  a 
price  list  of  grates,  etc.  It  was  a 
Saturday  and  he  was  to  start  on 
Monday.  But  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  he  thought  he  would 
make  a  last  trial  on  the  Sunday,  and 
the  result  was  such  that  he  came  to 
me  on  the  Monday  in  no  very 
friendly  state  of  mind,  insinuating 
even  that  I  was  no  better  than  some 
others,  who,  while  professing  to  show 
all  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  still  kept 
something  back.  He  had  not  got  even 
the  ghost  of  an  impression  on  the 
paper  after  an  hour's  exposure  to 
bright  sunlight. 

We  went  to  the  laboratory  where  I 
placed  before  him  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  a  print  and 
asked  him  to  go  ahead,  doing  exactly 
as  he  had  done;  and  he  did,  doing 
everything  right  till  the  placing  of  the 
printing  frame  in  the  sunlight,  but 
that  he  placed  face  down. 


It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  working 
of  the  mind,  or  rather  of  some  minds. 
This  is  suggested  to  me  now  by  an 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  Pho- 
tography, the  subject  being  "Ortho- 
chromatic  Exuberance,  an  Unortho- 
dox View,"  and  the  author  Charles 
B..  Dyer.  He  begins  by  protesting 
against  the  use  of  orthochromatic 
plates  and  films  for  general  purposes. 
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and  occupies  two  pages  in  giving  his 
reasons  therefor;  which,  boiled  down, 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  that,  in 
his  opinion,  they  are,  when  used  with- 
out a  color  screen,  no  better  than 
ordinary  plates. 

The  only  faults  that  he  can  find  to 
them  are  two,  the  belief  that  they  do 
not  keep  so  long,  and  are  more  apt 
to  fog  under  the  dark  room  light, 
both  of  which  I  have  again  and  again 
shown  to  be  non-existant.  Admitting, 
as  he  does,  that  orthochromatic  films 
are  essential  for  many  subjects  and 
purposes,  and  that  they  are  in  every 
respect  as  good  for  the  others  as  the 
unorthochromatic ;  that,  in  fact  they 
will  do  all  that  the  unorthochromatic 
will  do,  and  much  that  they  will  not 
do;  the  mental  attitude  that  will  pre- 
fer the  less  to  the  more  perfect  is 
beyond  my  comprehension. 


Just  as  an  ill  wind  blows  good  to 
some  one,  so  does  a  good  thing  gen- 
erally bring  some  evil  in  its  train. 
The  hand  camera  is  the  good  thing  I 
have  in  my  mind's  eye  just  now,  and 
its  accompanying  evil  is  "stalking." 
Stalking,  according  to  the  dictionary, 
is  "to  approach  secretly  in  order  to 
kill,"  and  while  the  stalking  photogra- 
pher does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that, 
he  himself  deserves  to  be  stalked  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  This 
paragraph  was  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  in  some  of  the  British  photo- 
graphic magazines  the  subject  has 
been  discussed  and  even  defended  on 
the  ground  that  a  man  may  do  what 


he  likes  with  his  own,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  make  a  bad  use  of  it;  but  I 
have  seen  enough  during  the  past  sea- 
son to  show  that  to  be  a  dangerous 
doctrine. 

"When  in  doubt  play  trumph," 
trumph  in  this  case  being  the  "golden 
rule,"  or  when  in  doubt  regarding  that 
refer  to  the  following  clipping  from 
The  Amateur  Photographer  and  be 
guided  thereby : 

(i)  Never  photograph  a  man  in 
such  circumstances  as  you  yourself 
would  not  like  to  be  photographed  in. 

(2)  Certain  classes  should  be 
tabooed: 

(a)  Public  personages  travelling 
incognito. 

(6)  People  laboring  under  physi- 
cal deformities. 

(c)  People  suffering  from  tem- 
porary accidents,  e.g.,  the  occupants 
of  a  Channel  steamer  after  a  stormy 
passage. 

(d)  In  general,  people  who  im- 
plicitly or  explicitly  express  a  dislike 
to  be  photographed. 

(3)  Never  use  an  expedient  to  pre- 
vent a  person  knowing  he  was  being 
photographed,  when,  if  he  did  know, 
he  would  probably  resent  it. 

(4)  Never  let  the  fact  that  the  vic- 
tim "didn't  know"  excuse  a  violation 
of  good  taste. 

(5)  Never  use  a  camera  as  a 
medium  for  "a  thundering  good 
practical  joke." 

(6)  Finally,  remember  that  though 
you  may  escape  without  penalty,  your 
misdoings  will  be  held  against  the 
brotherhood  in  general. 
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NOTES 


Half-Color  Filters  as  Sky 
Shades. — Herr  Renger  Patzsch,  in 
Apollo,  suggests  a  method  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty  in  securing  good 
skies  in  landscapes  by  the  exposure 
that,  after  a  rough  trial,  we  have  no 
doubt  will  be  thoroughly  effective. 
He  proposes  to  place  before  the  lens 
a  half,  more  or  less,  disc  of  yellow 
glass,  such  as  is  generally  employed 
with  orthochromatic  plates,  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  shall  filter  all  the  light 
coining  from  the  sky  and  in  such 
proximity  to  the  lens  that  no  line  of 
demonstration  is  produced.  Our  ex- 
periments were  made  with  colored 
gelatine  and  sections  of  a  paper  tube 
that  just  fitted  over  the  lens  mount. 
With  material  so  workable  it  was  easy 
to  make  several  screens  of  various 
sized  fractions  of  discs  suitable  for 
skies  of  various  depths,  and  our 
results  were  thoroughly  promising. 

Practical  Focussing. — Focussing 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  easiest 
of  all  photographic  operations,  the 
one  thing  needful  being  a  pair  of  good 
eyes.;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  note  which 
we  clip  from  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher and  heartily  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers : 

The  use  of  too  small  a  stop  when 
focussing  is  apt  to  destroy  all  sense  of 
atmosphere  and  modelling  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  instead  of  there  being  any 
good  perspective  and  depth  in  the  re- 
sulting print  it  will  look  as  if  all  the 
objects    photographed    were    on    the 


same     plane.     Many     photographers 
stop  down  simply  because  they  are 
unable  to    get    the    immediate    fore- 
ground as  sharp  as  they  would  like  it 
to  be,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  small 
stop  is   too  frequently  used,   simply 
because  they  either  do  not  understand 
the  art  of  focussing,  or  because  they 
do  not  fully  appreciate  the  use  of  the 
swing  back  that  their  camera  is  fitted 
with.    Even  when  working  at  a  large 
aperture,  it  is  quite  possible  to  get 
everything  properly  focussed  by  ad- 
justing the  swing-back  or  the  swing- 
front,  and  so  preserve  the  atmospheric 
effect  without  getting  a  woolly  defini- 
tion in  the  foreground.     Careful  fo- 
cussing with  the  largest  aperture  of 
the  lens  will  give  a  relief  and  model- 
ling that  the  small  stop  entirely  de- 
stroys, and  it  is  only  the  photographer 
who    is    infatuated    with   the   purely 
technical  side  of  his  hobby  who  aims 
at    that    needle-sharp    definition  that 
one  sometimes  sees.    There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the   soft 
focussing  that  is  so  desirable  and  the 
so-called   "fuzziness"  that  is  always 
derided  by  the  non-pictorial  photog- 
rapher ;  for  in  focussing  to  gain  a  soft 
effect  there  is  no  loss  of  texture,  nor 
is  one  conscious,  when  looking  at  the 
finished  print,  of  any  loss  of  detail. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  picture  is 
focussed    "dead    sharp"  all    over,  it 
seems  to  be  crowded  with  an  entirely 
unnecessary  amount  of  detail,  and  the 
result  simply  becomes  irritating.    The 
lens  sees  far  too  much,  and  the  care- 
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ful  photographer  will  try  and  sup- 
press the  details  that  appear  to  him 
unnecessary  to  the  success  of  his  com- 
position. 

Intensification  and  Reduction. 
— Rehalogenising  and  redeveloping 
for  intensifying  or  reducing  has  re- 
cently been  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  one  of  our  British  contemporaries, 
one  of  the  writers  saying  that  he  hit 
on  it  in  1895,  while  another  reminds 
him  that  he  brought  it  before  one  of 
the  societies  in  1893.  Surely,  how- 
ever, the  method  was  tolerably  well 
known  before  even  the  earlier  date. 
At  all  events  we  remember  having 
seen  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the  Eastman 
Company's  demonstrators,  employing 
it  in  Chicago  as  early  as  1889. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  less  known 
or  at  least  less  practised  than  it  de- 


serves, it  being  both  simple,  certain, 
and  perfectly  under  control;  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  negatives  or 
prints. 

The  formulae  given  by  one  of  the 
writers  referred  to  are  as  good  as  any 
otliers,  and  are  as  follows: 

To  Chlorise. 

Bichromate  pot.'     ...  10  gr. 

Chloride  pot 10  gr. 

Water i  oz. 

Hydrochloric  acid    ...  6  minims. 

To  Bromise. 

Bichromate  pot.     ...  10  gr. 

Bromide  pot.     .     .     .     .  10  gr. 

Water i  oz. 

Hydrochloric  acid     .  6  minims. 

We  prefer,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
the  bromising,  taking  care  that  the 
action  is  complete,  and  generally  de- 
velop with  edinol  weak  and  well  re- 
strained ;  and  applied  with  a  brush 
when  local  action  is  necessary. 


THE    BRITISH    CONVENTION. 


THE  Photographic  Convention  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  give  it 
its  correct  title,  held  its  nine- 
teenth annual  meeting  in  Derby  for 
the  second  time,  it  having  had  its 
birth  there  nineteen  years  ago,  and 
the  only  item  of  all  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  week  with  which  any 
one  had  the  temerity  to  find  fault 
was  the  statement  of  the  treasurer  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  a  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  cash  book  of 
some  $2,250.  Just  what  the  objection 
is  we  hardly  know,  but  the  kickers 
seem  to  have  no  better  reason  for  it 
than  the  statement  that  "it  is  hardly 


the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  P.C.U.K. 
to  amass  nest-eggs  in  order  to  hatch 
out  silk  umbrellas,"  alluding  to  the 
playful  statement  of  the  treasurer. 

However,  the  Convention  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  decided  success, 
although  the  attendance  was  not  quite 
up  to  the  mark  of  last  year.  The  pro- 
ceedings, as  usual,  began  on  the 
Monday  evening  (July  nth)  with  a 
reception  and  address  of  welcome  by 
the  Mayor  in  the  Albert  Hall;  an 
address  by  the  President,  Mr.  G. 
Herbert,  Strutt,  music,  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  by  three  fine  singers 
and  an  excellent  band,  refreshments. 
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and  an  examination  of  dealers'  dis- 
plays and  many  good  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  members. 

During  the  week  the  days  were 
spent  in  visits  to  many  beautiful 
localities  and  picturesfque  structures 
including  Ashbowne,  Dovedale ; 
Bridgehill,  Belfer,  the  residence  of 
the  president,  where  the  usual  photo- 
graph of  the  members  was  taken; 
Hardwick  Hall,  Haddon  Hall,  etc.; 
the  business  meeting,  at  which  Dub- 
lin was  again  decided  on  for  next 
year's  meeting;  and  the  evenings  to 
the  usual  dinner  and  two  lectures,  one 
on  telephotography  by  T.  R.  DoU- 
meyer;  the  other  on  figures  in  land- 
scape, by  H.  Snowden  Ward,  both 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides;  after 
which  the  Derby  photographers 
showed  what  they  could  do  in  slide 
making  by  projecting  a  lot  of  their 
slides  on  the  screen. 

Although  the  British  Convention 
has  always  included  both  the  amateur 
and  the  professional,  the  latter  for 
the  first  time,  under  the  auspices  we 
believe,  of  the  Professional  Pho- 
tographers' Association,  held  an  ex- 
hibition of  its  work,  and  in  a  separate 
gallery,  but  as  representative  of 
British  professional  photography  it 
was  more  or  less  a  failure.    Speaking 


of  it,  The  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy says,  "But  for  a  sprinkling  of 
really  good  pictures  here  and  there, 
the  exhibition  would  have  to  be 
marked  down  as  mediocre  only."  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  British  pro- 
fessional photographers  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  up  to  the  American  mark 
in  taking  advantage  of  such  oppor- 
tunities, as  only  twenty-two  of  them 
took  part  in  the  exhibition. 

But,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  con- 
ventioners  had  a  good  time,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  main  object  of  the 
meeting.  In  its  inception  the  edu- 
cational was  intended  to  bulk  as 
largely  as  the  social,  but  plan  as  we 
may,  things  will  drift  into  the  way 
they  ought  to  go,  and  the  convention 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  All  worth 
knowing  finds  its  way  into  the  litera- 
ture of  photography  and  can  be  ab- 
sorbed better  from  that  source  than 
convention  meetings,  and  conse- 
quently the  social  has  practically 
ousted  the  educational,  and  by  so  much 
the  convention  has  been  the  gainer, 
"All  work  and  no  play,"  etc.,  etc.,  and 
the  professional  photographer  who 
cannot  find  time  and  means  to 
enable  him  to  enjoy  and  benefit  by 
attendance  at  his  convention  has  mis- 
taken his  calling. 


THICK    COATING    ON    SILVERED    MIRRORS. 


HALF-TONE  block  makers  who 
re-silver    their    own    mirrors 
rarely  get  as  thick  a  coating 
as  they  would  like,  or  one  that  will 
bear  repolishing  as  often  as  they  de- 
sire, will  be  glad  of  the  following  as 


practiced  by  Harold  Hood  and  com- 
municated to  The  Photo  gram : 

Procedure. — Place  the  old  mirror 
into  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid — 
say  5  per  cent. — which  immediately 
removes  the  silver.     Rinse  it  a  little, 
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and  then  clean  very  thoroughly  with 
a  pledget  of  cotton-wool  and  a  mix- 
ture of  whiting  and  ammonia.  Rouge 
will  answer  in  place  of  whiting,  or, 
as  a  last  extreme,  finest  levigated 
pumice,  first  applied  to  a  waste  glass 
to  crush  down  any  possible  grit.  This 
cleaning  is  of  the  very  utmost  im- 
portance, as  upon  its  thoroughness 
depends  eventual  success.  Front, 
back^  and  edges  must  alike  be  left  in 
a  state  above  suspicion.  The  plate 
is  then  again  flowed  with  weak  acid, 
rinsed  beneath  the  tap,  then  flowed 
back  and  front  with  distilled  water, 
and  kept  immersed  in  a  glass-covered 
dish  of  distilled  water  until  the  solu- 
tions are  ready. 

The  depositing  vessel  is  the  next 
consideration,  and  it  should  be 
realized  that  unless  most  of  the  silver 
in  the  solution  finds  its  way  on  to  the 
face  of  the  mirror  it  were  cheaper  that 
the  glass  should  be  sent  to  the  pro- 
fessional mirror-maker.  The  best 
plan  is  to  use  a  glass  dish  allowing  of 
1/16  in.  margin  all  round  the  mirror, 
inside.  But  such  a  glass  dish  is  ex- 
pensive, having  to  be  made  specially, 
there  being  no  regular  sizes  near 
enough  to  4  x  7  or  8  x  5  (usual  mir- 
ror sizes).  If  too  large  a  dish  must 
perforce  be  used,  the  sides  or  ends 
should  be  filled  up  with  sealing-wax. 
Four  strips  of  glass  are  temporarily 
bound  together  with  two  or  three 
turns  of  string  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
square.  The  side  pieces  are  J/^  in. 
longer  outside  and  the  end  pieces  J^ 
in.  wider  than  the  mirror  glass.  This 
frame  is  placed  in  about  the  centre  of 
the   dish,   moistened   with   glycerine, 


and  the  molten  wax  flowed  outside  of 
it  to  a  depth  of  about  three-quaf^rs 
of  an  inch  or  more.  For  econoiny's- 
sake,  good  "parcel  wax"  may  be 
used,  but  best  red  sealing  is  safer. 
This  wax  frame  may  be  use4  re- 
peatedly, being  cleaned  prior  tQ  each' 
silvering  operation.  It  is  tho  only 
special  appliance  necessary,  and  half 
an  hour  is  a  liberal  time  allowance  for 
making  it. 

Silvering  Solutions. 
I. 

Silver  nitrate j6o  gr. 

Water  (distilled)  to     .     .     .        5  oz. 
Liquor  ammonia  (.880)     .     . 

(see  instructions). 
II. 
Tartrate  of  soda     ....      42  gr. 

Silver  nitrate 7  " 

Water  (distilled)  to     .     .     .        5  oz. 

In  the  case  of  the  reducing  agent 
(Solution  II.)  the  sodium  tartrate  is 
dissolved  in  a  beaker  which  is  then 
suspended  over  a  Bunsen  burner  tiir 
boiling  point  is  reached.  If  no  boil- 
ing ring-stand  is  handy,  the  beaker 
may  be  suspended  by  a  string  passed 
once  round  the  rim  and  looped.  Hav- 
ing dissolved  the  7  grains  silver 
nitrate  in  a  drachm  of  water,  add  this 
to  the  hot  tartrate  solution  and  con- 
tinue to  boil  for  about  four  minutes; 
when  cold,  filter,  and  set  aside  until 
the  silver  solution  is  ready  for  reduc- 
tion and  the  mirror  in  position. 

To  the  silver  nitrate  solution  liquor 
ammonia  .880  is  added,  three  or  four 
minims  at  a  time  for  the  first  few 
stirrings,  afterwards  one  minim  at  a 
time,  stirring  between  each  lot.  The 
dense  precipitate  first  formed,  grad- 
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ually  re-dissolves^  and  the  addition  of 
ammonia  is  continued  until  the  solu- 
tion is  only  of  a  light  brown  turbidity. 
It  must  not  be  clear,  but  a  little  of  the 
precipitate  allowed  to  remain.  The 
respective  solutions  are  then  filtered 
twice  through  double  filter  papers, 
using  different  papers  for  each  solu- 
tion, and,  preferably,  different  fun- 
nels. 

One  half  of  each  solution  (2j4  oz.) 
is  now  taken  and  mixed  together. 
The  depositing  dish  obtains  a  final 
rinse  out  with  distilled  water,  and  the 
mirror  is  flooded  with  a  little  rectified 
alcohol,  applied  twice  and  "whirled" 
off  each  time  between  fingers  and 
thumb,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  surrounded  by  the 
frame  of  wax.  The  mixing  of  the 
two  solutions  can  be  done  rapidly  by 
pouring  twice  or  thrice  from  one  clean 
vessel  to  another,  and  back. 

The  depositing  dish  may  rest  on 
any  fairly  level  place,  and  the  mixed 
solution  should  be  poured  on  and  off 
again  twice  before  the  dish  is  allowed 
to  rest.  This  minimises  streaks  and 
"oyster"  markings.  Allow  to  rest, 
covered  with  a  clean  card  or  glass,  for 
six  minutes ;  then  pour  off  into  a  clean 
vessel,  take  out  the  mirror  from  the 
depositing  dish  and  rinse  under  the 
tap,  rubbing  the  silvering  with  a  light 
pledget  of  non-absorbent  cotton-wool, 
using  hardly  the  weight  even  of  the 
cotton-wool.  This  must  all  be  very 
rapidly  done,  since  the  deposition  of 
the  silver  is  proceeding  apace  and 
must  not  be  wasted.  The  mirror  is 
rinsed  again  back  and  front  with  dis- 
tilled water  and  returned  to  the  dish. 


the  solution  being  put  in  again  as  be- 
fore. The  mirror  rests  here  for  a 
further  fourteen  minutes,  after  which 
it  is  removed  again,  rinsed  and  rubbed 
with  cotton-wool. 

Further  immersion  in  the  deposit- 
ing solution  already  used  would  be  to 
the  detriment  of  the  finished  mirror, 
since  there  is  thrown  down  a  dirty 
brown  precipitate  which  I  find  affects 
the  coating  through  its  whole  thick- 
ness, and  is  proof  against  all  attempts 
at  polishing. 

If  the  silver  coating  is  not  deemed 
opaque  enough  (hold  it  in  front  of  a 
gas  flame  in  order  to  judge  opacity), 
mix  the  other  2j4  oz.  each  of  the  sil- 
ver and  reducing  solution  and  proceed 
again,  exactly  as  before.  If  reason- 
able care  has  been  observed  a  silver 
film  of  absolute  opacity  will  be  pro- 
duced. This  (after  a  final  delicate 
rubbing  under  the  tap  with  cotton- 
wool) is  flooded  with  more  distilled 
water  and  rectified  alcohol,  and 
fanned  dry,  resting  with  one  edge  on 
clean  blotting  paper.  Polishing  is 
done  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
warmed  rouge  on  the  warm  mirror, 
making  rapid  circles  with  lightest 
pressure,  going  uniformly  over  the 
whole  surface.  A  good  test  for  per- 
fect deposition  and  polishing  is  to 
stand  with  back  to  the  source  of  light, 
looking  at  one's  own  reflection.  In 
this  position  the  mirror's  surface 
should  be  practically  invisible.  Any 
haze  whatever  means  so  much  of  a 
fog-producing  element,  detrimental  to 
clear  results  in  the  finished  work,  and 
making  the  shadow  dots  (in  half- 
tone) unduly  strong. 
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ANOTHER  COLORS  OF  NATURE  METHOD. 


THERE  has  been  nfore  quackery  in 
connection  with  photography  in  the 
colors  of  nature  than  with  any  other 
phase  of  the  art,  but  surely  the  following 
takes  the  cake.  It  seems  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  New  York  Press  by 
Sterling  Heilig  and  reproduced  in  full  by 
The  Photographer,  and  we  are  induced 
to  follow  the  example,  partly  to  fill  up 
during  holiday  time  and  partly  as  a  puzzle 
to  our  readers;  the  puzzle  being  to  decide 
whether   the    author   of    the    article    is    a 

K or  a   F .     As  to  the  New 

York  Press,  the  paper  that  accepted  and 
presumably  paid  for  the  fable,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  its  acquaintance  with 
the  possibilities  of  photography: 

Paris,  July  21. 

I  have  just  made  a  photograph  in  the 
colors  of  nature. 

No  dabbing  on  of  paint,  but  the  direct 
chemical  effect  of  light-waves,  you  must 
understand.  No  Cros  or  Ducos  de  Hauron 
"three  printing,"  no  Lippmann  "screen," 
but  a  magical  piece  of  newly-invented  sen- 
sitive paper. 

All  Paris  is  making  photographs  in  color. 
Every  boy  and  girl  who  has  a  camera  is 
hunting  up  his  or  her  favorite  old  negative 
to  print  them  in  the  hues  of  nature.  In  the 
street,  in  cafes^  in  business  houses  men 
take  gorgeous  proofs  out  of  their  pockets 
and  pass  them  around.  "My  own  work!" 
Fine  ladies,  also  at  five  o'clock  teas. 

Literally,  it  is  the  sensation  of  the  hour. 
The  daily  papers  devote  colunms  to  it.  It 
is  a  wonderful  discovery,  or,  invention 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  pho- 
tography. 

You  have  heard  of  photographs  in  colors 
heretofore — ^the  delicate,  half-success  of 
Lippmann  and  the  ingenious  manipulations 
of  Charles  Cros  and  Ducos  de  Hauron. 

M.  Lippman,  by  utilizing  the  interfering 
qualities  of  thin  screens,  arrived  at  direct 
color  photographs;  but  his  process,  marvel- 
ous  as   it   is   from  the  point   of  view  of 


pure  science,  is  not  generally  practical.  It 
is  of  an  unimaginable  delicacy— a  labora- 
tory curiosity,  and  each  time  when  one 
print  has  been  made  you  must  begin  all 
over  again. 

The  "three  printings"  process  was  dis- 
covered the  same  day  by  two  Frenchmen 
who  did  not  know  each  other — ^Charles 
Cros  and  Ducos  de  Hauron.  This  is  in- 
direct photography  in  colors.  It,  too,  is  of 
immense  delicacy. 

The  new  plaything  of  Parisians  is  dif- 
ferent from  all  these.  How  utterly  novel 
it  is  may  be  judged  from  one  detail — ^to 
bring  out  the  colors  you  must  dip  the 
printed  paper  in  hot  water!  The  thing 
is  the  invention  of  an  Austrian  savant 
named  De  Slavick,  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  German  savant  named  Hezekicl — 
Dr.  Hezekiel. 

Dr.  Hezekiel  and  Professor  de  Slavick 
worked  the  new  discovery  (or  invention) 
up  to  the  point  of  true  commercial  prac- 
ticability. Then  they  sprang  it  suddenly 
on  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Rome  in  one 
day. 

That  was  day  before  yesterday.  Yester- 
day afternoon  I  got  my  first  packet  of  their 
marvelous  sensitive  paper.  And  this  is 
how  I  made  my  first  photograph  in  colors. 

I  will  tell  you  in  advance,  until  you  get 
a  certain  practice  in  .the  operation,  it  is 
best  to  choose  one  of  your  best  negatives — 
one  that  is  neither  too  hard,  under  or  over 
exposed  or  clouded. 

You  begin  the  night  before — ^but  don't  get 
scared.  It  is  not  difficult.  You  take  an 
exact  litre  of  water.  In  it  you  put  twenty- 
five  grammes  of  crystallized  bichromate  of 
potash  and  twelve  grammes  of  pure  am- 
monia. When  these  are  completely  dis- 
solved in  the  litre  of  water,  you  take  your 
pieces  of  the  newly  invented  sensitive  paper, 
plirtige  them  into  the  solution  just  three 
minutes,  avoiding  the  formation  of  air 
bubbles.  At  the  end  of  three  minutes  take 
them  out  by  the  corner,  let  them  drip,  and 
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then  hang  them  to  dry  in  a  cool,  dark 
place — ^any  closet.  The  paper  dries  during 
the  night.  In  the  morning  when  it  has  just 
got  dry  it  is  "sensitive" — and  ready  for 
use. 

It  was  only  this  morning  that  I  began 
printing.  The  new  paper  is  black.  It  stays 
black  while  the  sunlight  prints  its  rays 
into  it.  You  cannot  watch  the  progress  of 
the  printing,  as  in  ordinary  photography,  to 
judge  if  it  be  done  yet.  Therefore  you 
roust  use  a  photometer.  A  photometer  is 
a  little  machine  that  costs  forty  cents. 

I  began  according  to  the  printed  direc- 
tions. I  fed  a  little  band  of  ordinary  sen- 
sitive paper  into  the  photometer.  Then  I 
chose  a  good  negative — a  landscape  with 
two  human  figures  in  it.  I  put  it  in  the 
printing  frame.  I  put  a  square  of  the 
new  paper  next  to  it.  At  the  same  moment 
I  exposed  it  to  the  light,  I  started  the 
photometer.  You  must  not  print  in  direct 
sunlight,  but  in  shadow. 

It  being  a  good  negative,  I  waited  until 
the  division  16-17  appeared  on  the  photo- 
meter. Had  the  negative  been  hard  I 
ought  to  have  waited  for  the  20-21  division ; 
if  clouded,  the  divisions  12-13.  The  sun's 
rays  had  done  their  mysterious  work.  I 
believed  so,  I  hoped  so— I  was  following 
the  directions. 

I  took  the  still  black  paper  from  the 
printing  frame  and  pressed  it  exactly 
against  a  corresponding  sheet  of  white 
paper  (called  papier  de  report).  Then  I 
dipped  the  two  (stuck  thus  together)  into 
cold  water,  just  long  enough  to  wet  them 
so  they  stuck  together. 

Immediately  I  slapped  them  (still  stick- 
ing together)  on  a  fiat  plate  of  glass;  and 
my  next  three  minutes  were  occupied  in 
scraping  over  them  with  a  rubber  scraper 
(no  roller),  in  order  to  make  the  two 
pieces  of  paper  adhere  tightly  to  each 
other,  with  no  air  bubbles  between  them, 
tight,  tight — so  that  they  seem  to  form  on^.. 

I  was  now  ready  for  the  last  magical 
manipulation — the  fairy  surprise.  You 
must  try  it  yourself  to  appreciate  the  won- 


der of  it,  for  most  certainly  it  is  a  revela- 
tion in  photography. 

My  side-partner  had  prepared  a  basin 
of  hot  water.  You  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  that  before,  did  you?  Where 
photographic  genetaine  is  concerned,  it 
seems  outrageous.  My  side-partner  had 
cold  water  in  a  pitcher.  With  the  aid  of  a 
thermometer  she  brought  the  mixture  of 
hot  and  cold  water  to  exactly  40  degrees 
centigrade.     Do  not  forget  that. 

Into  this  basin  of  water  at  40  degrees 
centigrade  I  dipped  the  stuck-together 
papers.  Just  an  instant  I  At  the  same  time 
I  squeezed  out  the  comers.  When  I  saw  it 
began  to  sweat  red  I  began  to  pull  the 
papers  apart,  diagonally,  beginning  at  the 
comer.  This  must  be  done  while  holding 
them  still  under  the  water.  In  a  moment 
I  had  the  papers  separated.  Throwing  the 
useless  one  away,  I  kept  the  true  print. 
Now  it  was  a  vague  red. 

My  side-partner  continued  to  keep  the 
water  always  at  40  degrees  centigrade  by 
adding  a  little  hot  water  now  and  then.  I 
continued  to  soak  the  vague  red  print  in 
this  water  for  a  few  minutes  more,  the 
red  side  down.  I  pulled  it  out,  still  red. 
I  placed  it  flat  on  a  plate  of  glass,  red  side 
up.  And,  following  the  directions,  I  began 
and  continued  pouring  a  little  stream  of  the 
40-degree  water  over  it,  by  means  of  a  little 
glass  funnel. 

Wonder  of  wonders!  Little  by  little  the 
colors  began  appearing.  Little  by  little  the 
photograph  in  colors  began  showing.  Lit- 
tle by  little  the  miracle  took  place  beneath 
our  eyes! 

There  was  the  blue  sky  with  its  white 
clouds,  the  dark  green  of  far-off  foliage 
that  shaded,  tone  by  tone,  into  the  fair 
bright  green  of  near-by  leaves,  the  trunks 
of  trees  in  their  right  shades,  rocks,  roads, 
dust,  flowers,  flowing  water,  with  its  glint 
of  sunlight. 

Little  by  little  the  colors  came  out.  Fol- 
lowing the  directions  I  took  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  dipped  it  in  the  40-degree  water  and 
painted  the  print  where  the  tints  were  long 
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in  coming.  And  so,  gently,  magically,  I 
made  my  first  photograph  in  colors. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  No  fix- 
ing. You  have  only  to  wash  the  perfect 
photograph  in  cold  water. 

And  now  the  explanation  of  it. 

This  extraordinary  new  photographic 
paper  of  Dr.  Hezekiel  and  Professor  de 
Slavick  is  manufactured  in  two  classes — 
one  for  landscapes  and  the  other  for  por- 
traits. By  landscapes  is  meant  the  ordinary 
amateur  photograph.  Both  kinds — land- 
scape and  portrait — ^have  the  quality  of 
filtering,  so  to  speak,  and  of  isolating 
colors. 

If  we  could  examine  the  manufacture  of 
one  of  these  magic  slips  of  photographic 
paper  we  would  see  that  it  is  covered  with 
ten  layers  of  appropriate  chemical  coatings. 
These  ten  layers  of  chemical  coatings  are 
separated  each  from  the  other  by  coats  of 
soluble  gelatine. 

Each  layer  of  chemical  coating  corre- 
sponds  to  the  length  of  a  certain  light  wave 
— that  is  to  say,  to  a  certain  shade  of  color. 

You  can  thus  see  how  the  light  waves, 
attacking  the  chemical  layers  more  or  less 
profoundly,  work  to  produce  the  colors. 
According  as  the  waves  are  those  produc- 
ing red,  blue,  green,  etc.,  their  vibrations 
are  more  or  less  stopped  in  their  passage 
through  the  layers. 

We  might  liken  these  chemical  layers  to 
ten  superimposed  sieves  of  different  cali- 
bres. If  such  different  calibres  should  cor- 
respond to  different  sizes  of  grains  of  sand, 
first  greater,  then  smaller,  you  can  see  how 


the    different    sizes    passing   through    them 
would  in  the  end  become  all  sorted. 

It  is  not  so  difficult,  therefore,  to  com- 
prehend in  theory  the  effect  of  the  negative 
on  the  magic  paper.  According  to  its 
gradations — which  in  ordinary  photog- 
raphy produce  in  printing  only  shades  of 
black  and  white — the  color  waves  of  differ- 
ent lengths  pass  through  it  with  different 
forces,  and  the  magic  paper  collects  and  fil- 
ters them,  so  to  say. 

So  it  is  in  theory.  In  practice  the  whole 
thing  remains  a  kind  of  magic  long  after 
one  has  acquired  the  trick.  The  thing 
seems  incredible. 

Yet  here  we  are  producing  photographs 
in  color.  And  I  cannot  express  the  sur- 
prise and  delight  of  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher, when  he  has  followed  the  direc- 
tions, as  the  first  vague  red  of  the  print 
seems  to  magically  melt  into  the  blue  of 
the  sky,  the  white  gradations  of  clouds 
and  all  the  varying  shades  of  a  real  land- 
scape. For  remember  that  it  is  only  as 
the  colors  appear  that  the  photographic  out- 
lines themselves  appear.  Thus  the  perfect 
colored  photograph  gives  you  the  effect  of 
jumping  out  of  vague  red  nothingness  as 
you  continue  to  trickle  the  hot  water  over 
it. 

In  Vienna  there  is  the  same  craze  as 
here  in  Paris.  Berlin  also.  They  begin 
to-day,  I  hear,  in  London.  Possibly  the 
new  paper  will  be  within  your  own  reach 
in  America  before  these  lines  are  printed. 
It  is  making  nothing  less  than  a  great 
revolution  in  photography. 

Sterung  Heilig. 


ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY  FORETOLD  IN   i860. 


THE  editor  of  The  Photographic  News 
has  been  looking  over  his  back  num- 
bers and  found  that  animated  pho- 
tography was  clearly  foretold  in  i860.  Sir 
John  F.  W.  Herschel  being  the  prophet. 
The  following  is  what  he  wrote  for   The 


Photographic  News  on  the  nth  of  May  in 
that  year: 

"What  I  have  to  propose  may  appear  a 
dream;  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  a  possible,  and,  perhaps,  a  realizable 
one.      Realizable,    that    is    to    say,    by    an 
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adequate  sacrifice  of  time,  trouble,  mechan- 
ism and  outlay.  It  is  the  stereoscopic  rep- 
resentation of  scenes  in  action.  The  vivid 
and  lifelike  reproduction,  and  handing 
down  to  the  latest  posterity  of  any  trans- 
action in  real  life — a  battle,  a  debate,  a 
public  solemnity,  a  pugilistic  conflict,  a 
harvest  home,  a  launch — anything,  in  short, 
where  any  matter  of  interest  is  enacted 
within  a  reasonably  short  time,  wmch  may 
be  seen  from  a  'single  point  of  view.'  I 
take  for  granted  nothing  more  than:  First, 
what  photography  has  already  realized,  or 
we  may  be  sure  it  will  realize  within  some 
very  limited  lapse  of  time  from  the  pres- 
ent date — viz.,  the  possibility  of  taking  a 
photograph,  as  it  were  by  a  snap-shot — of 
securing  a  picture  in  a  tenth  of  a  second 
of  time.  Secondly,  that  a  mechanism  is 
possible,  no  matter  how  complex  or  costly 
— and  perhaps  it  need  not  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other — by  which  a  prepared 
plate  may  be  presented,  focussed,  impressed, 
displaced,  numbered,  secured  in  the  dark, 
and  replaced  by  another  within  two  or 
three-tenths  of  a  second.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
mounting and  replacing  need  only  be  per- 
formed within  this  interval ;  the  other  items 
of  the  process,  however  numerous,  follow- 
ing these  up  in  succession,  and  collectively 
spreading  over  as  long  *a  time  as  may  be 
needful.*  There  is  a  pretty  optical  ap- 
paratus, called  a  phenakistiscope,  which 
presents  a  succession  of  pictures  to  the  eye, 
by  placing  them  on  a  wheel  behind  a  screen, 
and  bringing  each  in  succession  to  an  open- 
ing like  a  picture  frame,  in  the  screen,  of 


the  size  of  the  picture,  and  so  allowing  it 
to  be  seen.  The  eye  is,  in  like  manner, 
covered  by  a  dark  revolving  screen,  having 
narrow  linear  openings  in  it  which  allow 
glimpses  through  them  precisely  at — and 
only  at — the  moment  when  the  pictures  are 
in  the  act  of  transiting  the  frame,  and, 
sensibly,  in  the  middle  of  its  area.  By  this 
arrangement  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
exhibit  figures  in  action;  as  dancers 
pirouetting,  wheels  revolving,  etc.,  by  hav- 
ing prepared  a  set  of  figures  taken  from 
one  model  presented  on  various  angles  to 
the  visual  ray.  Coarse  as  the  representa- 
tions so  made  have  been,  the  apparent 
reality  of  the  movements  has  been  very 
striking.  The  persistence  of  the  impres- 
^sion  on  the  retina,  and  its  gradual  fading 
obliterates  or  glosses  over  the  hiatus  in  a 
way  which  a  priori  would  hardly  be  thought 
credible.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
of  periodicity,  as  regards  the  movement  of 
the  model,  to  influence  the  result;  and  we 
have  only  to  substitute  for  such  a  periodi- 
cally recurrent  set  of  pictures  imperfectly 
drawn  by  hand,  and  presented  to  one  eye, 
perfect  stereoscopic  and  simultaneous  pairs 
of  photographs  duly  presented  to  both  eyes 
in  their  natural  order  of  succession,  to 
produce  a   stereoscope  in  'action.*  ** 

The  moving  figure  part  of  this  prophesy 
has  for  some  years  now  been  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  and  from  an  illustrated  article 
by  Theodore  Brown  in  a  recent  number  of 
Photography,  there  seems  a  probability  of 
the  stereoscopic  vitagraph  soon  becoming 
an  accomplished  fact. 


ALBANY  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 


The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  made,  for  such  institutions,  a 
new  departure;  the  organization  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  amateur  photography,  which, 
according  to  the  secretary,  is  expected  to 
be  "exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  city." 

There  will  be  a  prize  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs by    amateur    photographers    in    the 


rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  95 
State  street,  Albany,  from  October  17  to 
October  29,  1904. 

RULES. — This  photographic  exhibit  shall 
consist  of  pictures  of  park,  boulevard  and 
street  scenes  in  the  city  of  Albany,  also  ex- 
terior and  interior  views  of  churches  anH 
public  buildings  in  the  city. 
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All  pictures  entered  are  to  be  taken  and 
finished  by  the  person  making  the  entry. 
Pictures  to  be  mounted,  but  not  framed  be- 
hind glass. 

Amateur  photographers  desiring  to  con- 
test for  the  Grand  Prizes  must  enter  six 
pictures — ^these  pictures  will  be  judged  in  a 
group  and  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
person  having  the  best  set  of  pictures. 

Amateurs  may  enter  less  than  six  pictures 
in  competition  for  the  special  prizes,  but 
these  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  Grand 
Prizes. 

Amateurs  intending  to  compete  for  a 
prize  must  send  their  pictures  to  the  rooms 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  95  State 
street,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  October  12, 
1904.  All  pictures  entered  must  be  marked 
on  the  back  by  a  "nom-de-plume ;"  the  cor- 
rect name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor  to 
be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  with  the 
"nom-de-plume"  on  the  outside  and  handed 
in  with  the  pictures.  Amateurs  under  16 
years  of  age  are  asked  to  mark  their  age 
on  back  of  pictures  they  may  exhibit. 

All  competing  pictures  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Albany  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.    No  prints  to  be  returned. 

Grand  Prizes  offered  by  the  Chamber  of 
•Commerce :  First  Grand  Prize,  for  the  best 
group  of  six  pictures,  a  handsome  bur- 
nished, gold-lined  loving  cup.  Second 
Grand  Prize,  for  the  second  best  group  of 
pictures,  a  polished  metal  loving  cup. 

Special  Prizes:  A — For  the  best  picture 
of  the  interior  of  a  church  or  public  build- 
ing in  the  entire  exhibit,  a  Goerz  double  an- 
astigmat  lens,  5x7.  B— For  the  best  ex- 
terior of  a  church  or  public  building  in  the 


entire  exhibit,  a  Century  camera  with  lens, 
Model  41,  size  5x7.  C — For  the  best  view 
in  Washington  Park,  12  dozen  sheets,  5x7, 
Aristo  self-toning  paper.  D — For  the  best 
picture  in  the  entire  exhibit  taken  by  an 
amateur  photographer  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  a  No.  3  Cartridge  kodak  camera 
with  lens,  4^x3^,  for  films  or  plates. 

So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first 
exhibition  the  exhibits  of  which  were  con- 
fined to  a  limited  locality  or  city,  and  to 
that  there  can  be  no  exception,  but  not  so 
with  the  last  paragraph  of  the  rules  to  be 
observed.  While  it  is  true  that  photo- 
graphs, some  kinds  of  them  at  least,  are  of 
little  value,  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  think  them  worth  less  than 
they  are  if  they  expect  to  secure  anything 
like  a  passable  series  of  views  of  Wash- 
ington Park,  for  the  chance  of  getting  a 
gross  of  5  X  7  self- toning  aristo  paper. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  claim  the  right  to 
reproduce,  or  even  the  copyright  of  the 
particular  picture  or  set  of  pictures  to 
which  the  prise  has  been  awarded,  but  we 
must  protest  against  the  all  too  common 
method  adopted  by  some  papers  and 
magazines  of  attempting  to  secure  valuable 
pictures  and  even  "copy"  for  the  mere 
chance  of  getting  trifling  prizes. 

There  may  be  conditions  connected  with 
this  Chamber  of  Commerce  Exhibition  un- 
known to  us  that  make  it  an  exception  to 
those  to  which  we  more  particularly  allude, 
but  it  is  difRcult  to  imagine  anything  that 
could  warrant  the  appropriation  of  all  the 
exhibits,  or  to  blame  the  unsuccessful  ex- 
hibitor for  feeling  that  such  appropriation 
is  something  akin  to  "adding  insult  to  in- 
jury. 


THE  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  KODAK  COMPETITION. 


A  detailed  report  of  the  results  of  the 
iiooo  Kodak  Competition  has  been  received 
in  this  country  and  the  results  cannot  but 
prove  gratifying  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in   the  advancement  of  American 


photography.  There  were  something  over 
20,000  entries  received,  of  which  about 
12,000  were  from  the  British  Isles,  2,500 
from  France,  2,000  from  the  United  States, 
1,700  from  Germany  and  2,000  scattering. 
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The  British  Isles  received  229  prizes,  the 
United  States  85  prizes,  France  28  and 
Germany  12.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
British  exhibitors  received  one  prize  to 
every  52  entries,  the  French  one  to  every 
89,  the  German  one  to  every  141  and  the 
American  one  to  every  23  entries.  Our 
American  amateurs,  in  proportion  to  their 
entries,  carried  off  over  twice  as  much  as 
their  British  cousins,  three  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  the  French  competitors  and 
did  six  times  as  well  as  the  German — at 
least  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  British 
judges  who  were  no  less  personages  than 
Sir  William  Abney,  Mr.  Craig  Annan  and 
Mr.  R  M.  Sutcliffe. 

In  their  awards  the  judges  diverted  some 
of  the  prizes  in  Gass  B  of  the  Kodoid  Com- 
petition and  in  both  classes  of  the  Develop- 
ing Machine  Competition  to  the  N.  C.  Film 
and  Kodoid  sections. 

We  are  informed  that  Kodak  Limited 
will  make  a  display  of  the  best  work  at 
the  Kodak  Galleries,  40  Strand,  continuing 
same  for  several  weeks. 

The  list  of  American  prize  winners  fol- 
lows: 

N.  C.  FILM  COMPETITION CLASS  "A." 

Srd  Prize.     Miss  Lanra  Adams  Armer,   1811 

Arch  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
7th  Prize.     Mrs.  Helen  W.  Coolce,  381  Angell 

St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
8th  Prize.    John  S.  Neary,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

10th  Prize.     D.   J.   Cartwright,   80   Eilby   St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

12th  Prize.      Geo.    Adamson,    Wallcerton,    On- 
tario. 

14th  Prize.      Thos.    A.    Morgan,    207    Century 
Bids.,  Denver,  Colo. 

20th  Prize.    Geo.  F.  Fisher,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

22nd  Prize.     Albert  H.  Moberg,  945  Seminary 
Aye.,  Chicago,  III. 

23rd  Prize.    Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  705  S.  Water 
St.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

24th  Prize.     Wm.  C.  Motteram,  1604  Welling- 
ton St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

32nd  Prize.     Miss  H.  B.  Cole,  437  Bast  State 
St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

33rd  Prize.     Robt.   G.   Klotz,  42   B.   22nd   St., 
New  York  City. 

37th  Prize.      Bldred    M.    Keays,    Ann    Arbor, 
Mich. 

41st    Prize.     Louis  J.  Christie,  Quincy,  111. 

42nd  Prize.     Henry  S.   Whitney,   179  S.   Cali- 
fornia Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

45th  Prize.      H.    A.    Rothrock,    West    Chester, 
Pa. 

60th  Prize.    H.  B.  Conyers,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

61st    Prize.      Dr.    A.    R.    Benedict,    Montclair, 
N.  J. 

64th  Prize.     Ethyl  Amelye  Weizel,  6  B.  Fourth 
St.,  WlUiamsport,  Pa. 


55th  Prize.  Chas.  Ziegler,  1237  Wilcox  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

N.    C.    FILM    COMPBTITION CLASS    "B." 

1st    Prize.     John  Dolman,  1328  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
4th  Prize.     Walter   Zimmerman,   10   S.    18tn 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa._     ^   ^  r,     ,  « 

9th  Prize.     Mrs.  Nancy  Ford  Cones,  Coving- 

13th*PHze.^'  Edgar   J.   Parker,   West  Chester, 

Pa. 
22nd  Prize.  H.  Mortimer  Lamb,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
23rd  Prize.      Thos.    A.    Morgan,    207    Century 

Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  ^    ^   t^   «.  o 

24th  Prize.     Geo.  L.  Beam.  Pass.  Dept.  D.  &  R. 

G.  R.  R.,  Denver,  Colo.         „„^^^h^,     00 
25th  Prize.      Laurence   Osgood   Macpmber,    8^ 

S.  Pasadena  Ave.,  Pasadena.  Cal. 
26th  Prize.     Miss  Florence  Rowland,  Conway, 

seth^Hze.     Chas.  M.   Carter.   617   Klttredge 

Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  _  .  .  ^^.^ 
43rd  Prfze.  H.  B.  Conyers.  Urbana,  Ohio 
50th  Prize.     Miss  Grace  B.   Mounts,  Morrow, 

65th^  P?ize.    Mrs.  Helen  W.  Cooke,  381  Angell 

St.,  Providence,  R-  I-  ^  .  „  t 
69th  Prize.    John  S.  Neary,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

N.    C.    FILM    COMPBTITION — CLASS    "C." 

2nd  Prize.  A.  S.  Howard.  40  Wessleyan  Ave., 
Providence,  R.  I.      ^.,  .^    «?*-♦    la 

6th  Prize.     Laurence    Ridges,    40    west    xm. 
^Temple  St.,  Salt  I»ke  City,  Utah. 
7th  Prize.     Miss  Laura  Adams  Armer,  I8II 
Arch  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.  -,,..„«^,^   t„ 

9th  Prize.    Mrs.  L.  R.  Graham   P»"»2«"^' J": 
10th  Prize.    Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  705  S.  Water 
St.  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  n*«*iirv 

13th  Prize.     Thos.   A.    Morgan,   207    Century 

Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  -. 

19th  Prize.  Gustave  Moeller.  1610  Vllet  St, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  piope 

21st    Prize.      John    Schuler,    130   Park   Place, 

22nd^pJ?z''e.  ^h!*'b.  Conyers,  Urbana,  Ohio. 
29th  Prize.     Chas.  H.  Loeber,  15  B.  17th  St., 

32nd^p7lze.°'Vs8  ^Elizabeth  HIU,  108  Ocean 
Ave.,  Woodsford,  Me. 

N.    C.    FILM    COMPBTITION CLASS    "D." 

2nd  Prize.     Miss  Laura  Adams  Armer,  1811 

8th'p'?L'''w-'cVt?er.m.  1604  Wellln.- 
ton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  -g^ 

13th  Prize.  Walter  Zimmerman.  10  B.  I8tn 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  _. 

14th  Prize.     Annie  W.  Brlgman.  674  32nd  St, 

17th^P?lz\"^ 'H%  Conyers.  ^rbana   Ohio 
20th  Prize.     Geo.  L.  Beam,  Pass.  Dept..  D.  ft 

21st^Pr?ze!'*  ThorrM%^in,    201    Century 

27th^^?fze.^Ta^uV.n'i^J%,    Macomber,    82    S. 

Pasadena  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
35th  Prize.      Mrs.    Myra    A.    Wiggins,    Salem. 

36th^P?ize.  Miss  H.  B.  Cole.  437  E.  State  St., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

KODOID  PLATE — CLASS      A. 

2nd  Prize.  Miss  Laura  Adams  Armer,  1311 
Arch  St.,  Berkeley.  Cal.  r-^^*,,,.^ 

8th  Prize.  Thos.  A.  Morgan.  207  Century 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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lOth  Prize.    H.  Mortimer  Lamb,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
15th  Prize.      Walter   Zimmerman,    10   S.    18th 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
leth  Prize.       S.    R.     Carter,   066     Huron     St., 

Toronto,  Canada. 
28th  Prize.      Chaa.    E.   Wallace,   307   E.   Court 

St.,  Urbana,  Ohio. 
82nd  Prize.     Harry  C.  Rublncam,  207  Century 

Bids.,  Denver,  Colo. 
44th  Prize.     Chas.  S.  Price,  315  Sherman  Ave., 

Denver,  Colo. 
49th  Prize.     Dr.   A.     R.   Benedict,    Montclair, 

N.  J. 
56th  Prize.     Harold  A.  Ray,  360  W.  58th  St., 

New  York.  City. 
73rd  Prize.      Will    E.    Gladwlsh,    537    Cadleux 

St.,  Montreal,'  Can. 
74th  Prize.      Sumner   W.   Matteaon,    St.    Paul, 

Minn. 
75th  Prize.     Mra.  L.  R.  Graham,  Plttafleld,  111. 

KODOID  PLATE CLASS  "B." 

2nd  Prize.     D.   J.   Cartwrlght,   30   Kllby   St., 
Boaton,  Maaa. 
21at    Prize.       Loula     R.   Murrya,    Ogdenaburg, 

N.  Y.  '-■ 


t€  M.  n 


DBVSLOPING  MACHINE — CLASS 

•  2nd  Prize.  Miaa  Nellie  Coutant,  705  S.  Water 
St.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

DEVELOPING   MACHINE — CLASS    "B.** 

2nd  Prize.    Miaa  Nellie  Coutant,  705  S.  Water 

St.,  Crawfordavllle,  Ind. 
8th  Prize.     Harry  R.  Cate,  36  Hamilton  Ave., 

Haverhill,  Maaa. 
11th  Prize.    Mra.  L.  R.  Graham,  Pittsfleld,  III. 

SPECIAL   PRIZES. 

T.  G.  Cochrane,  6  Washington  St.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Miaa  Louiae  V.  Hitchcock,  661  Palisade  Ave.. 
Yonkera    N.  Y. 

J.  Brunner,  Pine  Grove  P.  O.,  Fargus,  Mont. 

Henry  Troth,  4037  Locuat  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Wm.  C*  Motteram,  1604  Wellington  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Laurence  G.  Reid,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  Rubuncam,  207  Century  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Miaa  H.  B.  Cole,  437  Eaat  State  St,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

G.  F.  Fiaher,  Tucaon,  Ariz. 


P.  A.  OF   A.  CONVENTION  AT   ST.  LOUIS. 


Are  you  ready  for  the  World's  Fair  Con- 
vention ? 

^The  time  is  drawing  near  for  the  Con- 
"wention  of  die  Photographers'  Association 
oi  America,  and  if  you  have  not  made 
ready,  you  should  do  so  at  once,  for  this 
convention  will  be  a  good  one,  a  pleasant 
one,  and  will  be  a  loss  to  you  if  you  miss  it. 

Some  of  the  points  of  interest  are: 

A  Select  Exhibition  of  Pictures  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country. 

A  Review  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Gallery  of  the  World's  Fair  by  Pro- 
fessor Griffith. 

Exhibition  of  Color  Photography,  some- 
thing new. 

Manufacturers'  and  Dealers'  Day,  in 
which  to  examine  all  that  is  new  in  pho- 
tographic apparatus. 

Half-day  sessions  only,  which  will  be 
held  on  schedule  time. 

The  convention  will  be  held  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  Forest  Park  University,  which 
have  been  converted  into  a  hotel  for  the 
Fair  period,  and  is  near  the  Southeast  En- 
trance to  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  on  the  car 
lines  that  run  West  from  the  Union  Station. 
(Take  the  Laclede  or  Market  Street  cars 
for  the  hotel.) 


To  avoid  delays  and  mistakes  in  ship- 
ping, send  to  the  Secretary,  George  G.  Hol- 
loway,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  for  shipping 
labels. 

Pack  your  pictures  securely  and  have  re- 
turn address  on  the  cover. 

Pictures  for  the  Art  Exhibit  should  be 
shipped  to  Chas.  W.  Hearn,  FOREST 
PARK  UNIVERSITY  HOTEL,  St.  Louis, 
^lo.,  in  care  of  Fowler's  Transfer. 

All  goods  for  the  Manufacturers'  and 
Dealers'  Display  should  be  shipped  in  care 
of  the  Secretary,  George  G.  Holloway, 
directed  as  above,  and  in  all  cases  Trans- 
portation Charges  must  be  paid. 

Goods  sent  in  care  of  Fowler's  Transfer 
will  be  taken  direct  to  the  Hotel,  otherwise 
they  may  be  held  in  the  city  offices,  several 
miles  from  the  convention  hall. 

Pay  your  dues  to  the  Treasurer,  Frank  R 
Barrows,  1873  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  get  your  receipt  and  order  for 
hotel   accommodations  beforehand. 

Remember  the  date,  October  3rd  to  8th, 
inclusive. 

G.  R.  Reeves,  President, 
Anderson,  Indiana. 

George  G.  Holloway,  Secretary, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
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Ccnrrc,  N,  V.    The  coupon  foul 


1802,  U.  W.  MiKESELL, — "Innocence,"  i 
child  with  flowers  in  both  hands,  one  of 
which  i^  held  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  partly 
cover  the  face  with  part  of  her  dress,  is 
hot  as  satisfactory  as  a  little  more  care 
and  thoiiglit  might  have  made  it.    The  pho- 


the  open  they  should  be  left  to  themselves, 
the  photographer  watching  and  waiting  for 
the  time  to  snap,  and  snapping  only  when 
it  comes ;  always  remembering  that  the 
simpler  the  dress  the  better. 

1803,  F.  L.  Smith.— "When  Frost  is 
King"  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  al- 
though there  is  on  the  left  a  triangle  of 
what  may  be  snow  or  ice  and  a  mass  of 
apparently  hoar  frost  covered  branches,  an 
equal  triangle  on  the  right  being  simply  a 
tone  than  the  equally 
We  can  see  beauty  in  diffusion 
.rell  as  in  definition,  but  in  this  there  is 
the  other;  nor  does 
to  us  at  least,  make  it  any- 
meaningless  print  without 
■  shade  in  the  true  sense  of 


blank  a  tittle  lower 
blank  sky. 


neither   the   one 
further  study, 
thing   but   a 
either  light  o 
the   words. 


lography  is  fairly  good,  and  that  is  about 
the  only  good  that  can  be  said  of  it.  The 
background  is  distracting;  the  pose  is  too 
evidently  arranged  to  seem  natural ;  the 
two  black  stumps  that  do  duty  for  legs  are 
serious  blots;  and  the  child  is  over  dressed 
for  the  purpose.     In  snapping  children  in 


1804,  F.  SoLOMAN.— "City  Park"  is  an 
excellent  photograph  of  the  "Record"  va- 
riety in  which  the  technique  could  hardly 
be  bettered.  From  a  pictorial  point  of  view, 
however,  there  is  far  too  much  uninterest- 
ing foreground,  or  rather  forewatcr,  good 
although  it  is;  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  from  it  given  to  the  sky  would  have 
been  a  decided  improvement. 
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1805,  HABkY  V.  Kenwood.— "December 
Mist  and  Gloom"  bears  out  the  title  well, 

the  "gloom"  part  of  it  at  least,  although  the 
definition  of  the  distance  is  hardly  sug- 
gestive of  '•mist."  We  feel,  however,  as  if 
the  guardians  of  the  scene,  the  trees,  lose 
their  dignity  somewhat  by  the  excess  of 
foreground,  an  excess  that  is  not  only  use- 
less, but  thai  takes  the  horizon  too  near 
the  middle  of  the  print.  Few  pictures 
could  stand  being  by  the  horizon  line  di- 
vided into  two  equa!  parts  as  this  is,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  less  foreground  would 
be  a  great  improvement.  But  for  that,  in 
our  opinion,  serious  fault,  we  should  like 
the  picture  very  much. 

1806,  G.  G.  Mellon.— "Winter  Twilight" 
would  impress  us  more  favorably  could 
we  make  anything  of  the  foreground.  The 
uniform  grey  may  be  snow  although  there 
is  no  indication  of  it  except  in  the  title, 
and  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have 
trodden  a  path.  Then,  even  in  twilight,  the 
trees  are  neither  in  black  nor  so  blurred. 
You  should  expose  longer  and  focus  better, 


and  never  forget  that  the  foregrounds  play 
an  important  part  in  picture  making. 

1807,  W.  A.  Yauch.— "Meditation,"  a 
chicken  intently  examining  a  half  of  the 
shell  from  which  it  has,  presumably  just 
emerged,  is  a  triumph  of  photographic 
technique,  and  a  most  interesting  little 
picture  with  only  one  fault,  too  much 
vacant  space  above.  An  inch  trimmed  from 
the  top  improves  the  placing  very  much. 
If  it  were  ours,  we  should  enlarge  it  three 
or  four  diameters,  and  consider  it  one  of 
the  gems  of  our  collection.  The  other  ia 
our  next. 

1808,  J.  P.  Kelley.— "Sunshine  and 
Shadow"  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  of  a 
too  ambitious  subject;  a  subject  that,  prop- 
erly arranged  might  have  made  two  good 
pictures,  but  as  it  is,  includes  far  too  much 
for  one  and  with  no  one  of  its  many  objects 
of  more  importance  than  another.  It  is 
simply  a  mass  of  lights  and  darks,  all  of 
about  equal  intensity  and  about  equally 
scattered  over  the  print;  all  of  which  is 
seen  at  the  first  glance  and  none  of  which 
tempts  us  to  examine  it  a  second  time.  You 
have  mastered  the  technique  of  the  art,  and 
should  now  learn  something  about  how  to 
employ  it  in  picture  making. 

1809,  W.  E.  Marshall. — "In  the  Shade 
of  the  Palms"  bears  out  its  title  in  a  way 
different  from  what  you  intended,  the  fig- 
ures being  buried  in  nearly  universal  black- 
ness, not  from  shade,  however,  but  from 
under  exposure.  It  is  strange  how  you 
cannot  see  this  as  well  as  we,  as  whatever 
is  in  direct  light  is  as  white  as  paper  can 
be  made,  while  all  else  is  equally  black. 
Subject  and  arrangement  are  faultless,  and 
with  twice  or  thnce  the  exposure  you  would 
have  had  a  pretty  little  picture. 


I81O,    L,    T.    BUNNEI 

is  only  a  part  of  one 
She  may  be  a  very  r 
but  there  was  no  nei 

projecting  rock   a 


—"Simply  a  Child" 
5  she  wants  a  leg. 
:  girl  for  all  that, 
to  seat  her  on  a 
arrange  her  as  t 


emphasize  the  deformity.    Joking  aside,  the 
photograph  is  simply  worthless  from  under 


fSOITATION. 
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exposure.  Three  or  four  times  I  he  ex- 
posure and  development  in  a  solution  weak 
in  reducer  would  have  given  you  a  very 
different  result. 


i8i2,  A.  Williams. — "A  Summer  Day" 
is  a  fairly  good  pholograph,  with  two 
serious  fauhs :  so  much  under  exposed  as 
to  leave  trees  simply  black  and  sky  and 
water  equally  white,  with  an  equal  mass  of 
foliage  on  each  side,  as  equal  as  a  pair  of 
scales.  A  snip  with  scissors  vertically 
through  the  middle  would  give  two  pictures 
each  very  much  belter  thati'as  it  is.  With 
a  point  of  view  a  little  to  either  the  right 
or  left  of  this,  and  two  or  three  limes 
more  exposure  you  might  have  had  a  very 
nice   little   picture. 


i8ir,  D.  S.  Cleaver.— "Buttermilk  Falls." 
We  cannot  guess  at  your  aim  here,  nor 
can  we  consider  it  a  success  from  any  point 
of  view.  As  said  above,  we  can  appreciate 
diffusion,  but  this  is  too  much  out  of  focus 
for  any  purpose,  inducing  a  feeling  of  re- 
pulsion rather  than  a  desire  to  understand 
it.  The  oblong  for  such  a  fall  is  also  a 
mistake,  as  it  tends  to  dwarf  it  while  the 
upright  would  have  added  dignity.  The 
white  spots  scattered  all  over  the  water 
may  be  flecks  of  froth,  but  they  look  more 
like  faults  of  technique  and  should  have 
been  avoided. 


The  Photo- Miniature,  No.  62,  deals 
with  '"Vacation  Photography,"  and  should 
be  of  use  to  the  thoughtless  or  less  self- 
reliant,  although,  generally  speaking,  its 
surest  ions  and  recommendations  are  so 
self-evident  as  to  make  this  particular  num- 
ber less  of  a  necessity  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Nor  in  the  few  cases  where 
advice  from  the  experienced  would  be  of 
advantage  is  it  always  of  the  best.  For 
p'otogr::phy  waterfalls,  for  instance,  with 
dark  surroundings  several  plans  are  sug- 


gested, although  nothing  is  said  of  the  best 
ana  indeed  the  only  one  by  which  good 
results  is  possible — the  making  of  two  neg- 
atives and  combined  printing,  or  printing 
from  the  combined  negative. 

The  Practical  Photographer  (Amer- 
ican edition)  for  July  deals  with  the  "After 
Treatment  of  the  Negative,"  mainly  with 
intensification  and  reduction,  in  a  sympo- 
sium by  some  six  or  eight  experienced  pho- 
tographers  with   voluminous   notes   by   the 
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editor.  The  pictorialist  chosen  for  appre- 
ciative notice  in  the  number  is  R.  Demachy, 
and  seven  excellent  examples  of  his  work 
show  that  he  well  deserves  all  that  is  said 
in  his  favor.  The  number  is  well  worth 
getting  and  keeping  as  a  ready  reference. 

Nor  is  No.  63  less  interesting,  dealing, 
as  it  does  with  "Photography  in  Advertis- 
ing," and  showing  that  in  that  i^iase  of  the 
art  the  right  kind  of  amateur  may  find 
not  only  a  congenial  "change  of  occupa- 
tion," but  also  a  means  of  materially  ad- 
ding to  the  contents  of  his  purse.  The 
keynote  of  the  business  is  found  in  the 
following  paragraph  on  page  145,  and  we 
may  add  Ihat  the  whole  tenorof  the  mono- 
graph is  to  show  that  the  amateur  is  gen- 
erally better  equipped  for  the  work  than 
the   professional. 

"The  highest  aim  of  the  photographer, 
whether  professional  or  amateur,  should  be 
to  merge  the  real  with  the  ideal  in  such 
proportions  as  will  lift  the  picture  above 
the  commonplace;  and  .to  produce  pictures 
for  illustration  or  advertising  which  will 
stand  out  from  pages  of  reading  matter  as 
the  vital  poiiits  which  give  emphasis,  sug- 
gest, invite,  attract,  and  finally  please  the 
reader.  To  embody  these  features  and  to 
crystalize  all  this  and  more  into  an  illus- 
tration ;  that  is  art — the  art  of  photography 
in   illustrating   and   advertising." 

To  the  right  kind  of  amateur  the  invest- 
ment of  twenty-five  cents  in  Photo-Minia- 
ture, No.  63,  will  be  the  casting  of  bread 
upon  the  waters  that  will  return  after  not 
too   many    days. 


With  The  Camera. — This  month's  notes 

of  the  niinois  College  of  Photography  tells 
of  the  continued  success  of  its  graduates, 
some  in  positions,  and  some  in  studios  of 
their  own ;  of  visits  from  Mr.  Holloway, 
Secretary  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  and  Nichols, 
of  flash  machine  fame,  and  of  many  former 
pupils.  It  tells  also  of  certain  life  part- 
nerships, showing  happy  results  from  the 
kind  of  co-education  that  seems  not  un- 
known in  the  college.  Long  life  and  much 
happiness  to  them. 


Mme,  Gabbiells  REjANt  ■."■ho  is  termed 
"the  idol  of  Paris,"  will  appear  in  a  ten 
weeks'  tour  in  this  country  during  the  fall 
under  the  management  of  Liebler  &  Co. 
Mme.  Rejane  will  bring  her  own  company 
and  scenery  and  reproduce  her  great  Par- 
isian successes  in  a  manner  that  will  no 
doubt  captivate  the  American  public.  The 
accompanying  photograph  by  the  Sarony 
Studio  represents  a  pose  in  one  of  th 
plays. 
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After  months  of  work,  with  the  sole  idea 
of  formulating  a  genuinely  practicable  plan 
of  teaching  thoroughly  and  successfully  his 
system  of  "One  Man  Method"  Photography 
as  practiced  by  him  first  in  little  towns, 
then  larger  ones,  and  finally  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  during  the  past  nine 
years,  Mr.  Milton  Waide,  of  164  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  presents  to  those  in- 
terested in  photography,  beginner,  amateur 
or  professional,  a  perfected  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, including  his  entire  method  and  busi- 
ness system,  taught  from  afar  at  a  very 
low  tuition  price.  His  plan  of  instruction 
includes  five  "proceedings"  explained  fully 
in  a  "Prospectus"  mailed  to  any  one  upon 
request,  which  in  itself  contains  valuable 
suggestions  and  half-tone  illustrations  of 
his  novel  print  and  mount  effects,  made  by 
him  under  his  light  and  by  his  pupils  with 
home  window  illumination.  The  teaching 
puts  into  the  pupil's  hands  ideal  negatives 
for  platinum  and  carbon  effects  on  artificial 
light  developing  papers,  prints  therefrom  in 
original  mounting  and  folder  effects,  materi- 
al to  make  trials  with,  in  fact,  it  consists 
in  a  carefully  devised  plan  of  exchange, 
criticism  and  suggestion,  by  use  of  the  mail 
and  express  as  carriers  back  and  forth,  in- 
cluding business  hints,  devices  used,  general 
helps  and  aids,  answering  of  questions,  use 
of  his  copyrighted  Booklet  for  customers, 
etc.,  etc. — ^his  interest  in  the  pupil's  success 
not  ceasing  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
"Method"  is  thoroughly  mastered.  Send  for 
the  "Prospectus;"  it  tells  it  all,  and  if  done 
at  once,  the  holiday  season  may  find  you 
trying  the  value  such  a  method  offers. 


transparencies,  all  made  by  the  foremost 
photographers  and  artists  of  this  country, 
on  the  famous  Cramer  Plate.  This  exhibit 
must  be  seeen  to  be  appreciated,  and  we 
would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  any  of  our 
readers  who  attend  the  Fair  to  be  sure  and 
visit  this  very  interesting  display,  feeling 
confident  that  what  they  see  there  will 
amply  repay  them  for  their  visit. 

The  Cramer  Co.  have  advised  us  that 
they  will  be  much  pleased  to  have  visiting 
photographers  to  the  World's  Fair  call  at 
their  magnificent  establishment  at  the 
comer  of  Lemp  avenue  and  Shenandoah 
street  where  a  most  cordial  welcome 
awaits  any  visitor. 


The  British  Journal  Almanac  for 
1905  is  now  in  preparation  and  this  mam- 
moth Annual  bids  fair  to  become  as  bulky 
if  not  more  so  than  in  former  years.  The 
book  will  have  something  over  1500  pages 
incredible  as  it  may  seem.  In  spite  of  its 
great  number  of  pages  the  price  of  the  Brit- 
ish Journal  Almanac  remains  unchanged  at 
Soc.  for  paper,  $1.00  for  cloth  binding,  post- 
age 28c.,  at  which  price  it  may  be  ordered 
from  any  dealer.  Mr.  G.  Gcnnert,  the 
American  distributing  agent,  24  and  26  East 
13th  Street,  New  York,  assures  us  that  the 
American  supply  is  positively  limited  to 
2000  copies,  and  as  this  is  only  one  copy 
to  every  six  photographers  in  the  United 
States,  it  follows  that,  as  was  the  case  last 
year,  the  book  will  be  sold  out  before  the 
supply  is  received.  Photographers  arc 
urged  to  order  of  their  dealer  at  once,  to 
avoid  disappointment. 


Among  the  most  handsome,  as  well  as 
interesting  exhibits  at  the  Fair  is  that  of 
the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.  located  in 
the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts  Block  fifty  three, 
at  the  intersection  of  Aisle  G  and  Aisle 
four.  This  exhibit,  which  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  at  the  World's  Fair,  consists  of 
a  large  number  of  the  finest  photographs 
and    a    number    of    exquisitely    beautiful 


J.  F.  Adams,  the  well-known  Buffalo 
photo  supply  dealer  has  leased  a  new  store 
at  564  Main  street.  Here  amateurs  will 
always  find  a  full  line  of  supplies  and  dark- 
room accommodations.  The  professional 
and  wholesale  branch  of  the  business  will 
be  conducted  at  459  Washington  street,  as 
heretofore. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS. 


"The  Lotos  Club,"  558  Fifth  Avenue, 

August  13,  1904. 

Editor  Camera  and  Dark- Room: 

Dear  Sir — I  can  now  positively  assure 
you  that  the  first  American  Photographic 
Salon  will  be  the  most  important  showing 
of  American  work  ever  made,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly establish  a  new  order  of  pic- 
torial photography  in  this  country,  with 
new  workers  incomparably  greater  than 
those  who  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  recognition  of  all  except  their 
own  little  self-exploiting  clique. 

Probably  many  of  the  greatest  foreign 
workers  will  allow  themselves  to  be  mis- 
led by  the  adroit  schemer  who  has  succeed- 
ed in  keeping  their  work  out  of  this  coun- 
try until  now,  and  who  never  would  have 
invited  their  co-operation  were  it  not  for 
the  new  movement  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

Careful  scheming  has  prevented  the 
American  public  from  having  a  chance  to 
compare  the  work  of  great  foreign  masters 
with  that  of  the  half  dozen  relics  of  last 
century  who  make  up  the  whole  pictorial 
part  of  the  secession. 

The  attitude  of  the  English  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer is  no  doubt  inspired  by  the  plum 
which  this  party  has  been  forced  to  dangle 
before  them  by  us,  as  a  last  resort,  and  for 
the  first  time. 

We  did  not  invite  any  friction  and  were 
contented  to  attend  to  our  own  business. 

In  our  opinion  the  only  fair  jury  of  high 
standing — the  only  one  that  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  prejudice  as  things  are  now — is  a 
jury  of  painters.  In  our  Salon  technic  is  to 
have  no  part.  All  entries  will  be  judged  as 
pictures  only.  Probably  any  but  a  bigot 
will  feel  compelled  to  admit  that  these 
twenty  most  distinguished  artists  in  Amer- 
ica are  better  able  to  judge  pictures  than 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Secession.  In 
my  opinion  the  best  judges  for  Photograph- 
ic Salons  are  the  best  artists. 


We  are  not  inviting  squabbles,  but  will 
try  to  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves  if 
others  are  seeking  trouble. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Curtis  Bell. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer, 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  permit  me 
a  few  lines  of  space  to  correct  a  certain 
impression  that  has  been  caused. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  August  issue 
of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer 
under  my  name,  has  been  so  perverted  and 
added  to  without  my  permission  or 
knowledge  that  the  whole  tenor  of  my 
article  has  been  changed.  I  have,  conse- 
quently, no  other  recourse  than  to  deny, 
in  toto,  the  authorship  of  said  article,  call- 
ing upon  Mr.  Hartmann  and  the  editor  of 
the  A.  A.  P.  to  assume  responsibility  for 
these  unwarranted  additions  and  altera- 
itons. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Roland  Rood. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER. 
Eds.  American  Amateur  Photographer, 

Dear  Sirs:  An  open  letter  from  Mr. 
Roland  Rood  in  the  "Photographer"  of 
August  20  invites  an  open  reply.  Mr.  Rood 
repudiates  "in  toto"  his  article  in  the 
August  number  of  the  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  calling  upon  the  editors  and 
Mr.  Sadakichi  Hartmann  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  "unwarranted  additions  and 
alterations." 

First  allow  me  to  say  that  I  alone  am  re- 
sponsible for  any  alterations  or  additions  to 
Mr.  Rood's  mss.  and  that  neither  the  ed- 
itors nor  Mr.  Hartmann  put  their  pens  to 
the  article.  In  my  capacity  of  preparing 
copy  for  the  printer  I  had  occasion  to  make 
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numerous  corrections  in  Mr.  Rood's  manu- 
script so  as  to  render  it  in  "readable  En- 
glish." This  was  necessary  both  for  the 
credit  of  the  magazine  and  of  Mr.  Rood. 
No  alterations  were  made  that  could  in  any 
way  "alter  the  whole  tenor  of  the  article." 
If  Mr.  Rood  thinks  it  would  better  his 
cause  the  article  will  be  reprinted  verbatim 
as  it  left  his  hands.  The  only  addition  to 
the  article  is  the  twenty  lines  at  the  top  of 
page  348  referring  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Bell 
and  the  societies  of  which  he  is  president. 
This  addition  I  made  because  it  brought  the 
point  in  question  more  up  to  date,  and  it 
only  reflected  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr. 
Rood  when  he  addressed  the  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Camera  Clubs  in  New  York, 
at  which  meeting  Mr.  Bell  presided. 

Any  one  reading  Mr.  Rood's  articles  in 
this  or  any  other  photographic  publication 
must  realize  that  at  times  he  is  floundering 
out  of  his  depths.  In  the  article  in  ques- 
tion some  of  his  similes  were  so  (what  shall 
I  say — ^poetic!)   that  I  did  not  for  a  mo- 


ment think  that  Mr.  Rood  was  serious; 
while  his  scattering  of  bouquets  was  so  pro- 
miscuous that  surely  a  tiny  nosegay  falling 
to  the  other  side  did  not  matter.  But  this 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  trouble,  and  it  really 
provokes  a  smile  which  broadens  to  a  grin 
when  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  "Photog- 
rapher^* and  read  the  first  editorial — the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all! 

Verily,  brother  editor,  when  I  desire  to 
take  lessons  in  "the  code  of  honor"  I  will 
select  a  more  able  mentor  than  the  editor 
of  the  "Photographer/*  Admitting  that  I 
erred  in  not  submiting  a  revised  proof  to 
Mr.  Rood,  the  ravenous  manner  in  which 
the  editor  of  the  "Photographer**  attacks 
his  prey  is  direct  proof  of  his  aphorism 
that  "one  editor's  meat  may  be  another  ed- 
itor's poison."  Truly  a  fitting  application 
of  Byron's  well-known  simile  of  the  eagle 
being  killed  by  an  arrow  tipped  by  one  of  its 
own  feathers.  J.  P.  Chalmers. 

Asst.  Editor, 
American  Amateur  Photographer. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Suestions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John 
,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Quality  of  Negative. 

E.  L.  Chamberlain. — (i)  The  print 
gives  evidence  of  under  exposure  of  the 
negative  in  the  too  sharp  contrasts  of  white 
and  black,  and  especially  by  the  uniform 
blackness  of  the  distant  trees.  (2)  Further 
development  would  only  have  increased  the 
contrast.  (3)  On  the  supposition  that  the 
print  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  got 
from  the  negative  we  should  not  expect  it 
possible  to  get  from  it  a  really  good  en- 
largement. Negatives  for  enlargement 
should  be  full  of  detail,  with  nothing  but 
the  highest  of  high  lights  opaque,  and  with 
nothing  but  the  deepest  of  deep  shadows  as 
bare  glass.  You  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
yourself  whether  the  negative  in  question 
answers  the  requirements. 


Equivalent  Focus  of  Lens. 

M.  R.  Wilson. — There  are  several  meth- 
ods of  ascertaining  the  equivalent  focus 
of  a  lens,  but  one  of  the  simplest  methods 
is  the  following: — Focus  on  a  distant  ob- 
ject, and  mark  the  position  of  the  lens 
on  the  baseboard  of  the  camera.  Then 
focus  a  foot-rule  as  large  as  possible,  and 
again  mark  the  position  of  the  lens  front 
on  the  baseboard.  Now  take  a  negative  and 
carefully  measure  the  dimensions  of  the 
foot-rule  in  the  negative.  Multiply  the 
difference  between  the  two  positions  of  the 
camera  front  by  the  length  of  the  foot-rule, 
and  divide  by  the  length  of  the  negative 
image,  and  the  result  will  be  the  focus. 

W.  H.  Blacer. — We  have  forwarded  the 
letter   as    requested. 
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Difficulty  in  Copying. 

B.  L.  Ganze — You  cannot  focus  the  card 
to  the  size  you  want  because  the  draw  of 
the  camera  is  too  short.  The  nearer  the 
card  is  to  the  lens  the  larger  will  be  the 
image,  but  also  the  greater  the  distance 
between  the  lens  and  the  focussing  screen. 
You  can  overcome  the  difficulty  by  making 
a  temporary  length"  to  the  draw;  a  paper 
tube  of  suitable  size  and  length  between  lens 
and  front  board  will  do. 

Choice  of  Developer. 

Mary  H.  Cameron. — There  is  little  to 
choose  between  any  or  all  of  the  develop- 
ers you  mention,  any  one  being  just  as  good 
as  another.  Not  the  developer,  but  how  it 
is  employed,  is  of  consequence,  and  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  practically  the  same 
no  matter  which  is  employed.  Select  one 
and  stick  to  it.  As  perfect  results  may  be 
made  with  edinol  as  with  any  other  reducer 
in  spite  of  what  your  dealer  says.  The 
opinion  and  advice  were  probably  inspired 
by  his  not  having  edinol  in  stock. 

Focal  Fractions. 

Frank  Hyatt. — The  figures  on  your 
shutter  are  the  everywhere  else  abandoned 
U.  S.  or  universal  system  numbers,  and  re- 
fer to  the  "focal  fractions"  of  the  stop  aper- 
tures, generally  called  values.  They  were 
introduced  by  the  Royal  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain  with  an  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  calculation  of  exposures  simpler; 
but  abandoned  several  years  ago  in  favor 
of  the  fractions  themselves.  The  4,  8,  16, 
32,  64  and  128  on  your  shutter  are  respec- 
tively f-8,  f-ii,  f-i6,  f-22,  f-32  and  f-45.  F-8, 
for  example  implies  that  the  aperture  of 
that  stop  is  one-eighth  of  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens;  and  so  on.  But  a  stop  marked 
f-8  of  an  eight  inch  doublet  lens  should 
measure  a  little  less  than  an  inch,  as  the  rays 
are  slightly  condensed  by  the  front  element. 

Albert  Syme. — The  picture  is  an  enlarge- 
ment from  about  3x4  inches  of  a  4  x  5 
negative  made  by  one  of  the  single  lenses 
of  a  plastigmat,  about  14  inches  focus.  A 
carbon  transparency  was  made  by  contact. 


and  from  that  the  enlarged  negative  on  bro- 
mide negative  paper,  the  latter  being  waxed 
before  printing. 

Value  of  Lens.. 

Ralph  Brown. — The  deep  scratch  on  the 
front  of  the  portrait  lens,  while  materially 
lessening  its  commercial  value,  will  have 
no  practical  influence  on  its  working.  Fill 
the  scratch  with  black  paint  or  anything 
that  will  stick,  and  it  will  be,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  good  as  ever.  We  can 
form  no  idea  of  its  value  without  more  in- 
formation than,  you  have  given.  From  its 
size  we  should  say  that  it  is  a  portrait  lens 
of  about  12-inch  focus,  and  if  so  and  the 
lenses  perfect,  except  for  the  scratch,  it 
must  be  well  worth  the  twelve  dollars. 

It  is  prob.ably  of  French  manufacture, 
many  of  just  such  having  been  imported 
during  the  earlier  days  of  photography. 

Joe  Millar. — Send  the  drawings  and  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  give  an  opinion,  but 
we  have  doubts  as  to  your  getting  a  patent. 
If  we  understand  your  description,  we  pub- 
lished something  of  the  same  kind  many 
years  ago  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy. It  was  an  automatic  washer,  in 
which  prints  were  washed  by  its  bei 
placed  under  the  tap.  By  the  simple  ad- 
justment of  a  cock  the  arrangement  was 
such  that  it  filled  itself  and  remained  full 
for  any  predetermined  time,  emptied  itself 
in  a  few  seconds  and  allowed  the  prints  to 
drain  for  an  equally  prearranged  time,  and 
again  filled,  soaked  and  drained.  It  was,  in 
those  days,  often  set  to  go  all  night,  filling, 
soaking,  emptying  and  draining  to  whatever 
rate  desired. 

Renovating  Camera  Bellows. 

C.  H.  Dickenson. — For  stopping  leaks  in 
camera  bellows  the  popular  and  simplest 
method  is  to  paste  over  them  a  piece  of 
black  court  plaster  or  even  black  paper,  but 
that  is  hardly  available  for  leaks  in  the 
corners.  A  varnish  that  is  easily  worked 
into  them  may  be  made  as  follows:  In  a' 
strong  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol  rub  up 
sufficient   lamp  black,   and  to   give   it  *  the 
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necessary  flexibility,  a  trace  of  soap.  This 
should  be  well  rubbed  up  with  a  spatula  on 
a  slab  or  plate  of  glass  and  applied  with  a 
suitable  brush.  Instead  of  shellac  in  alcohol, 
albumen  may  be  employed,  but  it  takes  a 
longer  time  to  dry  and  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
so  durable. 

Combined  Toning  and  Fixing. 

J.  H.  Montgomery. — The  Combined  Fix- 
ing and  Toning  Bath  which  we  have  used 
for  years  and  which  has  been  given  again 
and  again  in  the  magazine,  is  simplicity  it- 
self, gives  fine  colors,  and  if  not  made  to 
tone  and  fix  more  than  there  is  gold  suf- 
ficient, that  is,  after  it  is  too  nearly  ex- 
hausted, will  give  prints  as  permanent  as 
any  other  bath  whether  combined  or  separ- 
ate.   The  formula  is  as  follows : 

Sodium  hyposulphate  ....  2  ounces 

Water 16  ounces 

Gold  chloride 2  grains 

Mix  in  the  above  order  and  let  stand  foi 
twenty- four  hours  before  using.  This 
quantity  will  tone  and  fix  perfectly  fifty-six 
4x5  prints,  and  the  only  fault  connected  with 
the  bath  is  that  it  will  continue  to  give  fine 
tones  long  after  the  gold  has  become  ex- 
hausted and  as  prints  so  toned  are  far  from 
permanent  the  bath  has  got  a  bad  name.  An 
article  giving  much  information  concerning 
the  bath  and  how  best  to  use  it  will  be  found 
on  page  492  of  our  volume  for  1898;  the 
November. 

Color  Filters. 

R.  T.  Hill. — (i)  You  do  not  say  for 
what  purpose  the  color  filters  are  wanted, 
whether  for  three-color  work  or  ordinary 
photography.  If  the  former,  Carbutt  fur- 
nishes them  in  sets  of  three  made  to  suit 
his  polychromatic  plate  and  needs  no  in- 
struction as  to  what  to  send;  and  if  for 
the  latter,  and  you  will  let  him  know  just 
the  kind  of  work  you  mean  to  do  he  will 
supply  them  of  the  right  shade  to  suit 
both  the  polychromatic  and  his  ordinary 
orthochromatic  plates.  We  use  both  and 
employ   filters    of   two    shades    of   yellow, 


one    increasing    the    exposure    about    four 
times,  the  other  eight  times. 

(2)  We  suspect  your  trouble  arises  from 
the  plastigmat  being  marked  with  the  now 
obsolete  and  confusing  so-called  U.  S.  num- 
bers instead  of  the  f/  values.  The  f/i6  3roa 
have  been  employing  with  success  in  the 
doublet  becomes  f/32  with  the  rear  or  single 
element,  and  requires  just  four  times  the 
exposure.  Unless,  however,  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose,  there  is  no  need  for  em- 
ploying such  a  small  aperture,  as  the  rear 
lens  of  our  plastigmat  gives  perfect  defini- 
tion with  f/i6,  marked  4  on  the  doublet; 
while  the  greater  chance  of  securing  the 
effect  of  atmosphere  is  a  real  advantage. 

Where  Dealers  are  Slow. 

W.  D.  Brown. — We  are  surprised  that 
you  could  not  find  the  Bayer  products  in 
Cleveland,  as  we  had  supposed  there  was 
not  a  dealer  in  the  country  who  did  not 
stock  them.  The  selling  agents  for  Ameri- 
ca is  the  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfield  Com- 
pany, 40  Stone  Street,  New  York,  who  will 
probably  supply  the  varnish  and  be  glad  to 
know  that  they  are  not  represented  in  such 
an  important  place  as  Cleveland. 

Titles  on  Negatives.      Mounting  Prints 
in  Albums. 

H.  J.  P.,  Wardner,  asks:  (a)  What  is 
the  proper  way  to  paste  prints  in  an  album 
so  as  to  prevent  the  pages  from  curling? 
(b)  What  is  a  simple  way  of  marking  neg- 
atives with  name  of  subject  so  that  it  will 
print  white  on  the  picture? 

Answer. — (a)  Paste  them  at  the  comers 
only. 

(b)  The  simplest  way  is  to  write  the 
name  backwards  on  the  negative,  using  any 
opaque  liquid  (such  as  Indian  ink)  for  the 
purpose.  If  this  is  done  at  a  comer  of  the 
negative  where  there  is  a  shadow,  the  title 
will  appear  in  white  letters  upon  the  print. 
Another  way  is  to  write  the  title  on  the 
paper  before  printing,  using  Indian  ink  for 
this  also.  The  ink  will  wash  off  in  the 
nfter-treatment  and  leave  the  title  in  white 
lettering. 
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PERSONAL. 


FOR  over  eight  years,  since  April, 
1896,  I  have  been  the  respons- 
ible editor  of  The.  American 
Amateur  Photographer  and  while  I 
have  doubtless  made  many  mistakes, 
of  some  of  which  I  am  conscious  and 
probably  more  of  which  I  have  no 
knowledge,  I  have  never  had  cause  to 
blush  for  anything  that  appeared  till  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

During  the  whole  of  that  period  I 
have  had  three  things  ever  before  me, 
to  be  helpful  within  the  limit  of  my 
ability  alike  to  the  beginner  and  the 
more  experienced  photographer;  to 
keep  the  readers  generally  abreast  of 
the  times,  'or,  in  the  words  of  my  in- 
troductory address  when  taking  over 
the  work,  to  make  the  magazine  "an 
epitome  of  universal  progress  in  pho- 
tography" ;  and  to  give,  under  careful 
supervision  to  all  who  may  be  so   in- 


clined, an  opportunity  of  exploiting  in 
its  pages  whatever  they  thought  might 
•be  of  interest  or  benefit  to  their  co- 
readers  ;  but  ever  with  a  watchful  eye 
that  nothing  should  appear  that  could 
in  any  way  give  offence.  And  until 
the  aforesaid  "few  weeks  ago"  I  think 
I  may  fairly  claim  to  have  stuck  to  my 
colors,  during  the  last  three  years  with 
increasing  difficulty  consequent  on  the 
greater  part  of  my  time  being  spent 
away  from  home  and  occupied  in  more 
or  less  constant  attendance  on  a  seri- 
ously sick  wife. 

During  most  of  that  time  the  pub- 
lishers kindly  undertook  part  of  the 
work  that  should  have  fallen  to  me, 
but  not  until  the  two  last  numbers, 
when  I  was  able  to  do  less  than:  ever, 
did  the  mistakes  occur  that  render  nec- 
essary this  personal  explanation,  when 
the  zeal  of  one  who  had  done  me  manv 
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favors  overcame  his  discretion.  The 
first  mistake  was  in  connection  with 
the  article  by  Mr.  Rood  in  the  August 
number.  It  was  submitted  to  me  in 
proof,  and  was  so  far  from  what  I 
knew  to  be  truth  that  I  could  consent 
to  its  appearance  only  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  prefaced  by  a  special 
disclaimer.  The  appearance  of  the 
article  brought  the  disclaimer  from 
Mr.  Rood  that  appears  in  the  Septem- 
ber number,  and  on  enquiry  I  was  told 
that  the  article  had  been  manipulated. 
I  personally  wrote  to  Rood,  with  a 
promise  that  an  apology  should  be  sent 
to  him  from  the  publishers  or  rather 
from  the  friend  who  had  made  the 
mistake,  and  was  under  the  comfort- 
ing delusion  that  there  the  matter 
ended. 

Readers  then  may  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise when  the  September  number  ap* 
peared  with  not  only  no  apology  tq 
the  author  whose  article  I  had  been 
told  had  been  manipulated,  but,  in- 
stead, a  letter  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  one  that  most  certainly  should  not 
have  appeared  had  I  seen  it.  Nor  is 
that  all.  Worse  if  possible  is  the  let- 
ter signed  by  Curtis  Bell.  As  already 
said,  I  have  always  been  glad  to  give 
all  who  cared  to  do  so  an  opportunity 
of  airing  their  notions,  so  long  as  they 
kept  within  the  bounds  that  gentlemen 
set  for  themselves,  but  one  who  can 
descend  to  abuse,  characterizing  one 
at  least  as  good  as  himself  as  "an 
adroit  schemer"  and  suggest  ulterior 
motives  for  actions  of  which  he  does 


not  approve  should  have  no  place  in 
The  American  Amateur  Photogra- 
pher. Just  how  a  letter,  and  such  a 
letter,  addressed  to  The  Camera  and 
Dark  Room  came  to  appear  in  The 
American  Amateur  Photographer 
I  do  not  care  to  enquire,  knowing  that 
it  was  done  for  the  best,  although  a 
serious  mistake,  as  was  the  "open  let- 
ter" that  followed  it ;  and  as  from  now 
I  mean  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  as- 
suring the  readers  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  ever  again  occur  so  long  as  I 
occupy  the  position  of  responsible 
editor. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  a  few 
words  on  the  position  of  pictorial  pho- 
tography in  America  at  the  present 
time  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Hither- 
to it  has  been,  to  a  large  extent  at 
least,  confined  to  a  few  who  have  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  to 
them  all  honor  is  due,  although  a  few 
of  the  few  have  now  and  then  perhaps 
gone  a  little  over  the  score.  Now 
others  are  arising  with  perhaps  the 
same  end  in  view,  but  seeking  it  by  a 
slightly  different  road,  and  to  them, 
so  far  as  they  are  truly  honest  and  free 
from  self-seeking.  The  American 
Amateur  Photographer  says  God- 
speed and  will  do  its  best  to  help  them. 
There  is  room  enough  for  all  shades  of 
opinion  and  all  methods  of  pictorial 
expression;  and  honest  effort,  what- 
ever may  be  its  success  or  failure,  shall 
always  find  encouragement  in  its 
pages. 

Dr.  John  Nicol. 
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FIRST    "GUM"    WORK. 


By  Henry  Wenzel,  Jr. 


HAVING  been  asked  to  demon- 
strate gum-bichromate  print- 
ing during  a  vacation  outing, 
the  following  proceeding  proved  as 
successful  as  any  other  well  could  be 
and  is  set  down  here  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  would  try  "gum"  printing 
— "just  to  see  what  it  is  like/' 

I  demonstrated  for  a  draughtsman 
who  dabbled  in  photography.  He  had 
potasssium  bichromate  at  hand,  de- 
signed for  some  other  than  photo- 
graphic use.  He  had  also  a  scale  and 
some"  mucilage.  We  poured  out  one- 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mucilage.  We 
then  weighed  out  twelve  grains  of 
the  bichromate  and  dissolved  it  in  one- 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water  and  add- 
ed this  to  the  mucilage.  Then  we 
added  some  lampblack  from  a  tube  of 
water-color  paint.  It  squeezes  out  in 
a  worm-like  fashion  and  it  was  easy 
to  measure  oflf  one  and  a  half  inches, 
which  was  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
the  gum  and  bichromate  mixture  by 
rubbing  it  against  one  side  with  a  glass 
stirring  rod.  A  piece  of  drawing  paper 
was  thumb-tacked  on  a  drawing  board 
and  a  little  of  the  black  mixture  we 
had  made  poured  on  the  centre  of  the 
paper  and  quickly  spread  with  a  plate- 
dusting  brush  in  one  direction  and 
then  another  until  the  coating,  be- 
coming tacky,  we  stopped  stroking  to 
avoid  streaks.  The  coating  was  not 
an  even  one  by  any  means,  but  as  the 


result  did  not  show  evidence  of  poor 
coating,  the  uneveness  did  no  harm. 

The  day  was  bright  and  the  paper 
under  a  thin  negative  printed  for 
about  twenty  minutes  in  the  shade. 
Try  the  same  time  and  if,  after  plac- 
ing the  paper  face  down  for  five  min- 
utes in  a  tray  of  water,  you  cannot, 
after  laying  the  print  face  up  on  an  old 
negative  glass,  draw  your  thoroughly 
wetted  plate  dusting  brush  once  over 
the  face  of  the  print,  downward  and 
across,  without  ruining  it,  you  will 
need  to  print  a  bit  longer  next  time. 
You  won't  see  much  of  the  image  un- 
til you  do  brush  off  the  superfluous 
coating  unless  you  allow  the  print  to 
develop  itself  mechanically  by  pro- 
longed soaking,  but  for  a  first  trial  this 
is  not  advisable. 

If  YOU  can  get  hold  of  a  piece  of 
Brown's  linen  ledger  paper  for  your 
first  trial  do  so  by  all  means ;  the  heav- 
ier the  weight  the  better,  although  any 
weight  will  do.  The  writer's  first 
green  Print  was  made  on  this  paper, 
and,  after  trying  all  others,  it  is  still 
his  favorite. 

After  making  your  first  trial,  read 
up  a  bit  on  the  process.  You  w^ill  find 
that  the  simple  directions  above  given 
are  simply  the  A  B  C  of  this  beauti- 
ful process.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the 
possibility  it  allows  of  alteration  in 
drawing,  color,  texture  and  tone,  and 
of  this  we  have  said  nothing. 
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TH£  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 


By  Dr.  John  Nicol. 


IT  is  sometimes  profitable  to  con- 
trast the  old  times  with  the 
new.  By  "old"  I  am  thinking 
at  the  moment  of  a  Saturday  in  1866 
when  a  few  of  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  went 
on  a  photographic  trip  to  Arniston, 
and  where  I  exposed  and  developed 
nine  of  the  twelve  plates  carried 
(prints  of  a  few  of  those  are  before 
me  now),  and,  "although  I  say  it,  who 
should  not  say  it,"  I  have  seen  none 
technically  better  in  modern  times. 

But  at  what  a  cost!  The  method 
was*  wet  collodion,  and  the  plates,  11  x 
9,  with  all  the  impedimenta  that  the 
combination  implies,  that  "all"  being 
in  bulk  and  weight  such  as  to  deter  all 
but     the     most     enthusiastic.  A 

"Smart's"  tent  that  when  packed  for 
transportation  was  as  large  as  two  well 
filled  Gladstone  bags  and  weighing  not 
far  short  of  50  pounds,  but  when 
erected  enabling  one  to  stand  erect 
and  giving  table-room  of  3  x  2V2  ft., 
light  proof  and  thoroughly  ventilated ; 
one  box  with  12  cleaned  and  albumen- 
ized  plates  ready  for  the  collodion,  and 
another  containing,  each  in  its  own 
compartment,  a  water-tight  bath  with 
half  a  gallon  of  the  solution ;  three 
20-oz.,  three  to-oz.  and  half  a  dozen 
smaller  bottles,  all  full  to  the  corks, 
glass  stoppers  not  being  to  be  trusted : 
folding  developing  tray  and  develop- 
ing glasses ;  rubber  water  tank :  pneu- 
matic plateholder ;  dusting  brush,  etc., 


etc.,  etc.,  weighing  altogether  probab- 
ly not  less  dian  150  pounds.  And, 
lastly,  the  heavy  brass-bound  camera 
of  the  so-called  Kinnear  type,  but,  as 
explained  in  our  last  number,  should 
rather  be  called  the  Thompson,  and 
the  tripod  heavy  and  strong  in  pro- 
portion. 

A  cab  generally  took  the  outfit  to 
the  railroad  station,  and  means  had 
to  be  found  for  transporting  it  from 
our  terminus  on  the  day  in  question. 
.\n  adjacent  farmer  had  kindly  agreed 
to  be  waiting  for  the  party  and  tak- 
ing it  to  the  previously  selected  loca- 
tion, a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, as  at  least  two  things  were  es- 
sential ;  sufficient  work  for  the  day 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
tent,  that  being  such  as  to  admit  of 
going  to  and  fro  and  exposing  before 
the  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate  began  to  crystallize ;  and  not 
too  far  from  a  water  supply. 

On  reaching  the  ground  the  work 
of  the  day  began  by  the  erection  of  the 
tent,  a  wonderful  arrangement  of  fish- 
ingrod-like,  jointed  sticks  forming 
when  up  a  most  rigid  and  roomy  dark 
room  ;  filling  and  suspending  the  water 
tank,  and  getting  everything  in  place : 
followed  bv  the  selection  of  the  sub- 
jects,  points  of  view,  and  time  when  the 
light  would  be  just  right  of  as  many 
exposures  as  we  intended  to  make  or 
the  localitv  aflforded. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  real 
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negative  making  commence,,  the 
modus  operandi  being  somewhat  as 
follows:  The  plate  was  coated  with 
collodion  by  pouring  on.  and  off,  an 
operation  requiring  considerable  prac- 
tice ;  sensitized  by  dipping*  in  the  bath 
— a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  as  full  of 
whims  as  a  capricious  woman :  a  rapid 


ing  the  dark  room,  one  writer  claiming 
it  as  a  "discovery"  that  a  negative 
could  be  fixed  in  diffused  light,  but  at 
the  time  of  which  I  write  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  outside  the 
teut  and  exposed  to  sunlight  a  num- 
ber of  unfixed  negatives,  well  washed 
after  "redevelopment"  or  intensifica- 


THB  TWO  PRIARS, 

walk  to  and  from  the  selected  view- 
point with  exposure  of  several  seconds 
between :  and  development.  Some 
discussion  has  recently  taken  place  as 
to  the  necessity  for  fixing  before  leav- 


tion,  their  authors  believing  that 
thereby  they  gained  density.  Later 
on,  many  were  in  the  habit  of  fixing  at 
home,  coating  the  negatives  with  some 
hygroscopic  solution  such  as  honey  in 
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water  to  keep  the  collodion  sufficiently 
porous,  but  always  fixing  in  day  or- 
white  light. 

And  the  negatives  were  well  worth 
the  trouble.  They  were  good  to  look 
at,  and  on  "ammonia-nitrate"  plain 
paper,  and  even  its  successor,  albu- 
men, gave  beautiful  prints.  Technique 
was  more  an  object  then  than  now, 
and  the  amateur  generally  secured  it 
to  his  heart's  content.  Gradation  steep 
and  delicate;  "juicy"  was  the  expres- 
sion, and,  varnishing  being  a  neces- 
sity, they  could  bear  any  amount  of 
handling  and  got  it.  The  fact  that  it 
is  not  always  the  best  looking  negative 
that  gives  the  best  print  seemed  better 
understood  then  than  now,  and  they 
knew  also  how  to  make  them  do  both ; 
and  when  they  met  to  compare  notes, 
it  was  not  the  prints  but  the  negatives 
that  were  in  evidence. 

A  day's  photography  in  those  good 
old  times  was  a  day  of  hard  work,  but 
we  did  not  grudge  it,  as  the  reward 
was  great.  Few  cared  for  sizes  less 
than  8J/2  x  6j^  and  12  x  lo  was  more 
generally  employed ;  and,  although 
most  of  the  work  might  be  classed  as 
"record"  rather  than  pictorial,  and 
was  still  farther  from  some  of  the 
modern  salonesque,  it  was  good  to 
look  at,  and  would  still  be  preferred 
by  a  large  majority  of  even  the  edu- 
cated and  cultured. 

Such  was  the  old  method,  and  while 
none  who  experienced  its  training  re- 
gret having  gone  through  it,  they  will 
gladly  welcome  the  new,  as  by  it  re- 
sults equal  in  every  respect,  and  bet- 
ter in  some  respects  may  be  obtained 
with  less  than  a  tithe  of  the  labor. 


Briefly,  tlie  "new"  or  modem 
method  is  the  production  of  small  neg- 
atives and  the  enlarging  therefrom  to 
the  desired  size,  although  in  this  I 
mean  to  treat  only  of  the  first  part,  the 
small  negatives,  or  rather  of  the  ap- 
paratus by  which  they  are  produced. 
And  in  a  word,  the  load  to  take  to  the 
field,  the  trouble  or  work  when  there, 
the  ease  and  certainty  in  fact  with 
which  a  picture,  say,  12  x  10  or  larger 
may  be  made  ready  for  home  decora- 
tion, the  exhibition,  or  even  the  salon, 
is  as  the  2  pounds  10  ounces  of  the 
new  compared  with  the  250  pounds  of 
the  old. 

Two  pounds  ten  ounces  is  the 
weight  of  the  latest  and,  according  to 
my  experience,  the  best  of  the  Fold- 
ing Pocket  Kodaks,  the  3A,  which, 
from  its  folded  state,  can  be  made 
ready  for  action  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
has  every  appliance  necessary  for  high 
class  work;  everything  apparently  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  higher  classed 
cameras,  and  some  things  not  to  be 
found  in  any.  The  lens,  a  rapid  sym- 
metrical, covers  the  3^  x  5^^  film 
perfectly  and  with  the  automatic 
"ever-set"  shutter  with  "Time,"  bulb 
and  speeds  from  i  to  i-ioo  of  a  sec- 
ond, leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It 
Ins  a  rising  and  falling  front  in  both 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  positiotis, 
a  brilliant  reversible  finder  with  hoOd 
and  circular  level,  and,  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  most  useful,  bushes 
for  the  tripod  screw  in  both  positions. 

The  most  interesting  novelty  per- 
haps is  the  automatic  locking  device, 
a  method  of  so  setting  a  sliding  bar  in 
relation  to  an  engraved  plate,  that  for 
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focussing  at  any  of  the  given  distances 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  feet  it  is  only 
necessary  to  pull  out  the  front  as  far 
as  it  will  come,  which  is  indicated  by 
a  click,  and  it  is  firmly  locked;  and, 
should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  its 
correctness,  as  from  its  simplicity 
there  well  may,  there  is  also  the  usual 
focussing  scale  and  pointer,  a  glance 
at  which  will  always  set  such  doubts 
at  rest. 

And  the  workmanship.  Well  it  is 
a  thing  of  beauty,  the  mere  handling 
of  which  gives  pleasure  and  inspira- 
tion, and  although  apparently  compli- 
cated, each  part  and  movement  is 
simplicity  itself,  and  so  accurately  fit- 
ted and  smooth  in  working  that  I  can 
hardly  suppose  its  getting  out  of 
order. 

The  3A-  F._  P.  K.  in  combination 
with  the  developing  machine — the  sur- 
prising and  unexpected  success  of 
which  I  have  alreadv  written :  and  the 


orthochromatic  non-curling  film  is  an 
ideal  outfit  for  the  production  of  small 
negatives  for  enlargement ;  for  lantern 
slides  by  contact ;  or  for  the  ever-pop- 
ular picture  post  cards ;  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  suitable  color  screen  and 
probably  an  exposure  meter  that  is 
also  an  actinometer,  may  be  made  to 
give  them  of  the  highest  possible 
quality. 

In  saying  this  I  speak  of  what  I 
know,  but  I  also  know  that  a  word  of 
warning  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Au- 
tomatic as  is  much  connected  with  the 
working  of  tliis  ideal  outfit,  there  is 
a  keynote  that  is  not  so,  and  on  which, 
more  than  on  anything  else,  success 
depends.  Exposure.  While  there  are 
conditions  and  subjects  that  make 
successful  snapping  possible,  they  are 
exceptional ;  and  he  who  would  aim  at 
a  high  degree  of  success  will  more  fre- 
quently than  not  reach  it  only  through 
the  tripod. 


GUM   BICHROMATIC    PRINTING. 

{A  Condensed  Account  of  the  Demonstration,) 
By  J.  C.  S.  Mummery. 

( Extracted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.) 


THE  gum  bichromate  process  is 
the  most  flexible  of  printing 
methods.  One  may  exercise 
greater  personal  control  with  it  than 
with  any  other  method  of  printing,  and 
it  has  the  additional  charm  that  the 
whole  process  may,  one  might  almost 
say  must,  be  carried  out  from  begin- 
ning to  end  by  the  worker.    Any  color 


may  be  employed,  the  prints  are  per- 
manent, any  intensity  of  deposit  may 
readily  be  obtained,  and  the  values — 
the  stumbling  block  of  photography — 
may  be  corrected  or  further  violated 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
worker.  It  is  the  process  par  excel- 
lence for  those  who  work  for  the  joy 
of  the  work  and  for  those  who  strive 
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to  impart  something  of  their  own  feel- 
ing and  sentiment  to  their  photo- 
graphs. 

The  process  rests  upon  the  action 
of  light  upon  the  bichromates  in  con- 
tact with  a  colloid  substance.  It  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Pouncy  of  Dorches- 
ter and,  as  Pouncy's  Carbon  process, 
was  published  in  Photographic  Notes 
in  1858.  Pouncy's  experiments  were 
possibly  based  upon  the  previous  work 
of  Fox  Talbot,  Poitevin  and  others 
who  had  endeavored  to  produce  a 
chromic  process  with  gelatine  as  the 
colloid,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
adoption  by  Pouncy  of  the  less  refrac- 
tory gum  assisted  him  to  obtain  his  re- 
sults. 

Pouncy  produced  some  very  fair 
specimens  which  were  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  silver  prints  of  the 
period,  but,  judging  from  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  journals  of  the  time, 
many  who  tried  the  process  could  get 
no  result  at  all,  and  some  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Pouncy  produced  his 
prints  by  means  which  he  had  not  dis- 
closed. The  process  languished,  and 
was  pushed  aside  by  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Swan's  process  of  carbon 
printing,  w^hich  gave  a  certain  and 
ready  method  of  rendering  the  exact 
densities  of  negatives  and  could  be 
used  commercially.  The  gum  process 
was  unearthed  later,  and  the  Artigue 
paper,  which  appears  to  be  very  sim- 
ilar to  gum,  was  invented  in  1889.  Mr. 
Rouille  Ladeveze  and  others  exhibited 
gum-prints  in  1894  and  since  then  it 
has  come  into  increasing  use.  The 
introduction  of  multiple  printing  has 
been  of  much  advantage  to  the  pro- 


cess, giving  a  depth  and  transparency 
hardly  otherwise  obtainable. 

The  special  materials  and  apparatus 
required  are  suitable  paper,  gum  ara- 
bic,  bichromate  of  potash,  pigment, 
brushes,  muller  and  slab,  palette  knife 
and  actinometer.  Almost  any  kind  of 
paper  will  be  found  workable.  Mr. 
Mummery  prefers  a  machine-made 
drawing  paper,  manufactured  by  the 
O.  W.  Company  of  Great  Russell 
street;  it  is  a  hard  sized  paper  which 
works  satisfactorily  with  the  formula 
given  below.  Whatman's  drawing  pa- 
per, various  cartridge  papers — Mich- 
allet,  Ingres,  Allonge — Autotype 
single  transfer  and  many  others  work 
equally  well — but  for  multiple  print- 
ing a  good  hard  sized  paper  is  desir- 
able if  the  whites  are  to  be  retained. 
As  a  rule  a  soft  paper  requires  a 
greater  proportion  of  gum,  and  with 
a  very  soft  paper  it  may  be  necessary 
to  size  with  gelatine. 

Ordinary  gum  arable  in  tears,  not 
necessarily  of  the  best  quality,  but  free 
from  the  insoluble  gums  used  as  adul- 
terants, should  be  used.  The  solution 
is  prepared  by  placing  4  oz.  of  gum 
in  a  piece  of  linen,  tying  it  up  into  a 
bag  and  suspending  it  in  12  oz.  of  cold 
water  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  The 
gum  will  dissolve  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  and  will  last  a  long 
time.  It  w'ill  become  strongly  acid, 
but  that  is  not  a  matter  of  much  mo- 
ment :  if  neutralized  with  ammonia  it 
will  work  more  freely  and  give  a  very 
fine  image,  but  in  multiple  printing  it 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  reversal 
and  in  addition  is  very  much  slower  in 
printing.      If  fungi  form     upon     the 
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stock  solution  of  gum,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  filter  the  solution.  Albumen 
as  a  substitute  for  the  gum  has  been 
tried,  but  Mr.  Mummery  has  no  per- 
sonal experience  of  this  modification. 
The  consistency  of  the  gum  is  an  im- 
portant point,  the  thinness  of  the  coat 
depending  largely  upon  this.  The  bi- 
chromate of  potash  should  be  in  sat- 
urated solution. 

The  pigment  should  be  that  obtained 
from  an  artist's  colorman  as  levigated 
powder  color,  as  this  form  can  be 
measured  better  than  the  moist  color 
in  tubes.  Lamp  and  ivory  black,  red 
ochre,  burnt  sienna,  the  browns  and 
manv  other  colors  are  suitable,  but 
sepia  and  white  do  not  work  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  brushes  required  are  an  ordi- 
nary camel  or  bear  hair  for  coating, 
and  a  hog  hair  softener. 

A  piece  of  ground  glass  and  a  mul- 
ler  are  necessary  for  properly  mixing 
the  gum  and  pigment,  as  well  as  a 
knife  of  some  sort. 

An  actinometer  such  as  Sawyer's 
is  useful  for  printing. 

A  board  whereon  to  coat  the  paper, 
a  sheet  of  glass  or  metal  to  develop 
upon,  and  muslin  for  filtering,  are 
also  required. 

The  necessity  for  carefully  working 
by  measure  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly ;  some  gum,  some  bichromate 
and  pigment  to  taste  is  an  excellent 
formula  for  those  who  hope  to  fluke  a 
result,  but  to  work  the  process  satis- 
factorily it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
one  requires,  and  to  be  able  to  obtain 
the  result  with  reasonable  certainty. 
The  following  formula  is  a  kind    of 


standard   upon  which  variations  can 
be  made  for  particular  cases : 

Ivory  black   40  grains 

Burnt  sienna  8       *' 

Gum   (1-3)    I  oz. 

Bichromate  of  potash  (satu- 
rated solution)    I  " 

This  will  give  a  dark  warm  brown 
and  the  proportion  of  pigment  is  suit- 
able for  double  or  triple  coating.  If 
only  one  coating  be  required,  the  pig- 
ment should  be  increased  to  45-50 
grains  of  black  and  9-10  grains  of 
burnt  sienna.  Mr.  Mummery  does  not 
advocate  a  large  number  of  coatings ; 
he  gets  all  he  requires  in  two  or  three 
printings.  A  pigment  of  a  light  tint 
must  be  used  in  greater  quantity  to 
obtain  proper  density  and  a  slight  in- 
crease of  the  proportion  of  the  gum  is 
desirable.  Pouncy,  in  his  original 
formula,  specified  60  grains  of  lamp 
black,  but  this  is  rather  excessive,  as 
lamp  black  has  much  greater  covering 
power  than  ivory  black. 

Black  mixed  with  brown  gives  the 
color  most  easily  worked,  and  one 
with  which  the  beginner  will  get  the 
best  results.  With  some  of  the  other 
colors  there  is  apt  to  be  difficulty,  be- 
cause of  the  different  exposures  they 
require. 

Mr.  Mummery  then  ground  the  pig- 
ment and  gum  together  with  the  mul- 
ler  and  slab.  A  pestle  and  mortar  are 
not  adapted  for  this  process,  but  if  a 
spatula  or  palette  knife  be  used,  the 
operation  takes  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  fineness  of  the  result  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  grinding  to  which 
therefore  special  attention  should  be 
given.    He  then  added  the  bichromate 
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and  stirred  the  mass,  afterwards  filter- 
ing it  through  two  thicknesses  of  mus- 
lin. For  single  printing  one  thick- 
ness only  should  be  used. 

When  well  mixed  a  coating  on  a 
saucer  should  appear  quite  smooth. 
The  sheet  of  paper  to  be  coated  is  laid 
upon  a  newspaper  without  creases, 
and  pinned  to  the  board.  The  pigment 
should  be  kept  well  stirred  and  too 
much  should  not  be  taken  on  the  brush 
as  the  essential  point  of  the  process 
is  a  thin  coating.  A  thick  coating 
peels  off,  and  requires  longer  expos- 
ure. A  liog's  hair  brush,  a  few  inches 
wide,  is  useful  for  working  over  the 
paper  after  the  color  has  been  laid  on. 
This  brushing,  however,  requires  to 
be  done  very  quickly  or  the  coating 
will  become  too  drv.  The  brush  should 
not  be  allowed  to  "drag"  along  the  pa- 
per. If  the  brush  does  not  pass  over 
smoothly  the  coating  is  probably  too 
thick.  These  details,  however,  can 
only  be  learned  by  actual  experience 
with  the  particular  color  employed.  In 
the  ordinary  way,  black  requires  long- 
er exposure  than  any  other  color,  and 
if  the  coating  be  at-  all  thick  the  ex- 
posure will  have  to  be  prolonged. 

•The  couted  paper  should  lie  flat  for 
about  thirty  minutes  to  harden  and 
should  then  be  desiccated  on  the  rack 
over  a  kitchener  or  in  a  cool  oven.  It 
is  advisable  to  lay  the  paper  upon  a 
sheet  or  two  of  newspaper,  so  that  the 
bars  of  the  rack  do  not  mark  the  coat- 
ed paper.  The  coated  paper  is  hid 
flat  to  dry,  becauc^  if  hung  up  the 
^sheets  will  stretch  considerablv. 
.  Paper  coated  in  this- manner  will  re- 
main  workable  -for  some  -time,   even 


six  months  if  kept  perfectly  dry,  but 
it  is  better  to  use  it  within  two  or  three 
weeks.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  mois- 
ture and  must  be  kept  in  a  calcium 
tube.  The  coated  paper  is  not  sensi- 
tive to  light  until  dry;  it  should  be 
slightly  glossy  upon  the  surface;  and 
an  unexposed  piece  should  lose  the 
whole  of  its  coating  if  soaked  in  wa- 
ter, a  property  which  is  a  clear  guide 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  paper  at  any 
time.  Another  method  of  preparing 
the  paper,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pack- 
ham,  is  that  in  which  the  paper  is  sat- 
urated with  bichromate  and  dried  and 
afterwards  coated  with  pigment  and 
gum,  with  water  added  in  place  of  the 
bichromate,  but  no  particular  advan- 
tage attaches  to  the  method. 

When  multiple  coating  is  resorted 
to,  precaution  must  be  taken  to  adjust 
the  paper  and  negative  so  that  they 
may  be  replaced  for  the  second  and 
following  exposures  in  exact  register. 
An  effective  printing  frame  for  mul- 
tiple print  in '^  may  be  contrived  with 
a  drawing  board  as  the  base,  two  fil- 
lets of  wood  being  screwed-  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  along  the  edges 
of  the  board.  The  paper  is  laid  upon 
the  board  :  two  strips  of  cardboard  are 
placed  close  up  to  the  fillets,  the  w^hole 
being  kept  in  position  by  means  of 
clamps.  The  negative  is  laid  upon  the 
paper,  and  on  this  a  piece  of  thick 
plate  glass. 

The  process  is  best  suited  for  a  thin 
well-exposed  negative  with  plenty  of 
detail.  Good  graduations  cannot  be 
obtained  from  a  negative  suitable  for 
carbon  or  platinum  printing.  Paper 
negatives  may  be  used  in  the  process, 
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but  the  exposure  with  them  will    re- 
quire to  be  somewhat  prolonged. 

Paper  prepared  as  described  is 
quicker  than  P.  O.  P.  and  will  be  suffi- 
ciently exposed  when  a  piece  of  solio 
paper  shows  the  depth  required  in  a 
finished  print;  such  an  exposure  will 
be  correct  for  development  with  a 
spray,  but  for  prints  to  be  allowed  to 
develop  mechanically  a  much  shorter 
exposure  is  sufficient. 

The  chief  charm  of  the  print  is  a 
certain  slight  running  of  the  image 
after  development  and  during  drying. 
Most  methods  of  development  by  fric- 
tion, such  as  brushes,  cotton  wjool, 
etc.,  have  a  tendency  to  remove  too 
much  of  the  softened  gum,  and  .to 
leave  the  print  hard,  especially  if  over- 
printed. Mr.  Mummery  contrives  to 
have  some  resistance  left  in  the  ma- 
terial worked  upon,  and  does  not  try 
to  get  the  very  last  out  of  it;  when 
development  is  carried  on  in  this  way 
the  color  will  run  but  only  a  very  little. 
The  exposure  will  be  from  2  to  9  tints 
on  the  actinometer,  according  to  the 
color  and  density  of  the  neeative;  a 
piece  of  papier  mineral  at  the  back  of 
the  negative  will  increase  exposure  8 
or  9  tints.  In  a  properly  exposed  print 
the  image  will  be  clearly  visible  by 
transmitted  light:  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  print  absolutely  dry  if  de- 
velopment be  deferred,  or  it  will  rap- 
idly become  insoluble  and  heavv,  and 
for  the  same  reason  a  print  should  not 
be  left  longer  than  necessary  in  the 
printing  frame.  The  "continuating 
action  of  light"  experienced  in  the  car- 
bon process  occurs  also  in  this  proc- 
ess after  the  paper  has  been  exposed. 


and  development  should  be  carried  out 
as  soon  after  the  printing  as  possible. 

A  variety  of  methods  are  available 
for  the  development  or  washing  up  of 
the  image.  The  print  may  lie  face 
downwards  in  water  to  develop  itself ; 
the  image  may  be  washed  up  under  a 
spray  of  water,  or  by  laving  with 
water,  and  an  excellent  method  is  with 
sawdust  soup  as  used  in  the  Artigue 
process;  this  is  very  useful  for  high 
surfaced  papers,  or,  again,  a  soft 
brush  or  pledget  of  cotton  wool  may 
be  used  eitlier  under  or  above  water. 
The  ordinary  spray  as- used  for  fixing 
drawings  is  perhaps  the  most  conven- 
ient method,  as  it  gives  either  a  deli- 
cate or  powerful  washing  at  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  of  the  nozzle 
from  the  print  and  the  pressure  of  the 
air..  It  may  be  used  either  with  the 
bellows  with  which  nature  has  provid- 
ed us,  which  attain  a  pressure  of  near- 
ly 4  lbs.  to  the  inch,  or  with  one  of 
Fletcher's  bellows  giving  a  pressure  of 
about  2  lbs.  per  inch.  Although  the 
latter  requires  less  effort  to  work,  it 
is  not  so  delicate  or  so  much  under 
control  as  the  breath.  If  the  high 
lights  come  away  from  the  paper  in 
development,  it  is  probable  that  too 
much  gum  has  been  used  in  the  coat- 
ing. 

The  double  coating  process  enables 
one  to  intensify  all  the  darker  tones, 
or  such  as  may  be  desired,  and  the  ob- 
iect  of  multiple  coating  and  exposure 
is  to  get  finer  graduations  in  the  fin- 
ished print.  It  is  not  necessar}'  that 
a  second  or  third  printing  should,  be 
of  the  same  duration  as  the  first.  The 
first  printing  should  be  longest,    the 
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second  rather  less,  and,  if  a  third 
printing  be  necessary,  it  should  be  still 
less  than  the  second. 

In  order  to  work  upon  the  print 
with  a  brush  it  is  desirable  that  the 
print  should  be  first  dried  or  nearly 
so,  although  a  better  plan  is  to  entire- 
ly dry  the  print  in  the  dark  and  wet 
it  again,  when  the  brush  may  be  used 
with  safety.  For  spotting,  the  best 
color  to  employ  is  pigment  like  that 
used  in  coating  the  paper.  Details, 
such  as  the  clouds,  worked  in  at  the 
first  coating,  will  not  be  obliterated  by 
a  second  coating  of  color.  With  re- 
gard to  fixing  the  print  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  this  is  not  necessary.  Fix- 
ing is  simply  the  removal  of  the  bi- 
chromate, and  the  print  is  quite  perma- 
nent when  once  exposed  to  light  for  a 
time.  When  using  color  such  as  ivor^- 
black  and  burnt  sienna  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, but  if  it  be  desired  to  take  out  the 


bichromate,  this  can  be  done  with  a  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  alum  or  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  bisulphate  of  soda. 
Some  colors  necessitate  the  removal 
of  the  bichromate  after  development. 
The  prints  should  not  be  laid  flat  to 
dry  or  the  color  may  run  into  the 
whites.  The  best  way  is  to  lay  the 
print  on  a  support  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion, keeping  the  darker  portions  at  the 
bottom.  Alcohol  flowed  over  the  print 
may  hasten  the  drying,  but  gum  prints 
when  wet  are  so  delicate  that  great 
care  is  necessary,  or  the  pigment  will 
leave  the  paper  in  a  sort  of  wave.  The 
prints  may  be  varnished  either  with 
gum  solution  or  ordinary  paper  var- 
nish, but  before  varnishing  it  is  neces- 
sary to  size  the  paper  with  ordinary 
size  of  isinglass.  Aqueous  mountants, 
such  as  starch  paste,  may  be  used  for 
gum  bichromate  prints,  but  Higgin's 
photographic  mountant  is  a  very  con- 
venient article  for  the  purpose. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH-TOWER- 


By  Watchman. 


SPEAKING  of  the  state  of  the 
photographic  labor  market  and 
the  less  than  "living  wage" 
being  made  by  some  of  its  employers, 
Free  Lance  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  in  the  following,  gets 
pretty  close  to  the  cause :  "But  can  it 
be  wondered  at?  The  introduction 
of  the  dry  plate  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  the  average  professional,  for 
any  one  with  a  month  or  two's  prac- 


tice can  now  take  a  decent  photograph, 
while  even  a  brick-layer  would  have 
to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  before 
becoming  expert  enough  to  earn  a 
wage.  Certainly  his  wage  would  sur- 
pass that  of  a  photographer's  assist- 
ant ;  but  that  is  a  detail.  The  onlv  con- 
solation  to  be  offered  is  that  there  are 
assistants  and  assistants,  and  no  pity 
can  be  felt  for  a  man  who  embarks 
in  a  calling  requiring  no  more  experi- 
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cnce  than  a  rag-picker,  and  whines 
when  he  gets  rag-pickers'  wages.  For 
there  are  master  rag-pickers  who 
make  big  fortunes — at  least,  when 
thev  are  called  chiffonniers." 

*     *     * 

The  editors  have  been  taken  to  task 
for  their  oft-repeated  truism  that  "one 
sees  in  a  picture  just  what  they  bring 
to  it,"  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
a  statement  must  be  unintelligible  to 
those  who  have  nothing  to  bring. 
Whistler,  who  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  pictures,  seems  to  have  pretty 
much  the  same  idea.  Here  is  what  he 
says :  "As  to  what  one  sees  in  a  pic- 
ture depends  very  much  upon  who 
looks  at  it.  To  some  it  may  express 
all  that  is  intended;  to  others  noth- 
ing," and  of  such  of  course  are  the 
fault  finders.  But  while  all  this  is 
true  one  must  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  they  have  no  pleasure  in 
graphic  or  other  art,  as  probably  they 
derive  as  much  pleasure  from  a  really 
good  "record  of  fact"  as  others  do 
from  more  pictorial  productions,  as 
much  pleasure  I  mean  as  they  are 
capable  of  receiving.  A  pint  bottle 
filled  is  as  full  as  a  quart  bottle  in  the 
same  condition,  but  it  does  not  hold  so 
much. 

«     *     * 

Dr.  Grun  has  been  at  it  again,  and 
this  time  as  amusingly  as  before.  The 
old  adage  about  a  certain  class  of 
people  rushing  in  where  even  a  much 
higher  class  fears  to  tread,  while  not 
quite  applicable  to  the  Doctor,  yet 
gives  a  hint  of  the  conditions.  He 
buts    in     against    Abney,   Ives   and 


others  who  know  almost  all  that  is  to 
be  known  of  a  subject  about  which  he 
is  evidently  very  ignorant. 

Color  and  color  photography  is  the 
theme  of  his  letter  in  Photography, 
written  to  show  that  a  few  crude  ex- 
periments have  convinced  him  that  the 
"yellow  screen"  is  a  useless  addition 
to  the  photographer's  kit,  even  with 
orthochromatic  plates,  and  that  the 
employment  of  the  spectroscope  in  ad- 
justing the  color  screens  for  three- 
color  work  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
But  bad  as  that  is,  there  is  worse  to 
come.  He  revives  and  claims  to  have 
proved  the  truth  of  the  old,  old  delu- 
sion that  the  placing  of  a  blue  screen 
in  front  of  the  lens  will  materially 
shorten  the  exposure.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  more  the  doctor  writes 
on  scientific  matters  the  less  will  be 
the  credit  that  he  gets  for  knowledge. 

*     *     ♦ 

The  doubting  ones  who  prophesied 
that  the  appointment  of  the  American 
"Links"  as  the  selecting  committee  of 
American  exhibits  to  the  London 
Salon  would  deter  American  pictorial- 
ists  from  exhibiting  have  by  this  time 
discovered  "the  folly  of  prophesying 
till  you  know."  Altogether  some  400 
pictures  were  sent  in,  and  as  the  stand- 
ard was  unusually  high,  only  about 
ninety  were  passed,  the  work  of  thirty- 
three  photographers;  but  even  that 
will  be  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
of  many  high-class  exhibitions;  a 
very  good  showing  I  think. 

*      i|c      ♦ 

Who  shall  say  that  photography  is 
losing  its  popularity  when,  as  is  liter- 
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ally  the  case,  the  camera  is  to  be  seen 
equally  in  the  royal  carriage  and  the 
dust  cart  ? 

In  a  recent  batch  of  "words"  I  re- 
corded the  fact  that  the  British  Queen 
while  traveling  in  Ireland  noticed  that 
she  was  being  snapped  at  by  some  am- 
ateur photographers,  when  instead  of 
trying  to  foil  them  as  some  of  less  note 
are  apt  to  do,  she  laughingly  turned 
her  camera*  on  them.  Now,  according 
to  the  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
or  rather  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  the 
driver  of  one  of  the  municipal  dust 
carts  keeps  his  camera,  ready  for  use, 
beneath  the  box-seat  of  his  vehicle. 


Our  British  brethren  must  be  hard 
up  for  packing  when  they,  as  several 
of  them  have,  give  currency  to  such 
nonsense  as  the  following  which  I  clip 
from  one  of  them,  copied  by  it  from 
the  London  Daily  Mail  and  wired  to 
it  by  its  New  York  correspondent: 
"Much  public  interest  centers  in  a  man 
named  Abbott  Parker,  who  was 
struck  in  the  back  by  lightning  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Upon  being  removed  to  the  Catholic 
Hospital,  Parker  was  placed  on  a  cot 
over  which  hung  a  large  crucifix. 
While  the  patient's  back  was  being 
bathed  with  alcohol  and  water  the  phy- 
sicians and  nuns  were  astonished  to 
see  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion  on  the 
flesh,  whereas  a  few  minutes  before  no 
picture  was  there.  The  nuns  believed 
that  it  was  a  miracle,  and  the  doctors 
were  mystified,  as  they  declared  that 
the  picture  was  not  the  result  of  tat- 
tooing.   An  expert  tattooer,  after  an 


examination,  also  decided  that  the  pic- 
ture was  not  tattooed.  A  theory  which 
seems  generally  accepted  is  that  Park- 
er's skin  had  become  sensitized  by  the 
effect  of  the  lightning,  and  acted  as  a 
photographic  plate  for  the  crucifix 
hanging  over  his  cot.  The  patient, 
who  is  recovering,  says  that  he  was 
never  tattooed. 


It  requires  very  little  study  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  photographic  maga- 
zines catering  more  directly  to  profes- 
sional ptotographers  to  show  how 
little  of  art  they  get  into  their  por- 
traits, although  that  is  to  some  extent 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  they  work 
to  please  their  sitters,  but  one  would 
have  supposed  that  their  technique — 
so  easily  obtained — ^would  be  faultless. 
Yet  hear  what  F.  Dundas  Todd  says, 
and  he  ought  to  know,  speaking  of 
one  who  had  sent  prints  to  one  of  the 
Photo-Beacon  competitions.  He  says: 
"Like  the  majority  of  professional 
photographers  whose  work  I  see,  he 
is  unable  to  produce  a  really  good  neg- 
ative, with  the  necessary  result  that  his 
prints  are  poor." 


The  professional  photogfrapher  may 
forgive  friend  Todd  in  consideration 
of  the  really  rousing  influence  he  has 
had  on  some  of  them,  but  some  of  his 
editorial  brethren  hardly  let  him  down 
so  easily.  The  editor  of  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  in  reproducing  part  of 
his  article  on  "Photography  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,"  in  his  June  num- 
ber, winds  up  with: 
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"Here  follow  some  insinuations 
against  the  Photo-Secession  and  Mr. 
Stieglitz  which  are  utterly  unworthy 
any  honest  critic,  and  all  but  impos- 
sible of  production  in  print  in  a  coun- 
try where  blackmail  and  slander  are 


actionable,  and  where  it  is  not  polite  to 
call  your  antagonist — even  by  impli- 
cation— a  liar.  The  worst  type  of 
American  is  so  often  that  which  is 
made  and  not  born"  The  italics  are 
mine. 


NOTES 


Ruled  Screens  for  process  work 
are  costly,  especially  when  of  consid- 
•erable  size,  but  if  the  method  suggest- 
ed by  Dr.  Kuno  and  Herr  Albin 
Fichte,  in  Photographische  Industrie, 
should  prove  practical,  they  may  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
They  propose  to  employ  the  ruled 
^lass  plate  as  a  mould,  filling  up  the 
lines,  which  are  really  grooves,  with 
•a  suitable  plastic  pigment,  and  then 
coating  the  plate  with  a  liquid  that 
shall  dry  as  a  film  and  when  stripped 
■off  bring  the  pigment  in  the  form  of 
fine  opaque  lines  with  it.  So  far  as 
we  can  see  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  serious  difficulty  in  the  way.  Will 
some  of  our  experimenters  take  the 
hint  and  give  the  method  a  trial  ?  The 
liquid  which  yields  the  celluloid  film 
should  answer  the  purpose. 

Cracks  in  Negatives,  says  a  writer 
in  Der  Amateur  Photograph,  in  which 
the  film  has  not  been  damaged,  need 
not  be  repaired  by  floating  oflF  the  film, 
"but  can  be  mended  as  follows :  Over 
the  glass  side  of  the  negative  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  turpentine  and  one 
part  of  Canada  balsam  is  poured  so 
that  it  will  penetrate  into  the  crack. 
The   surplus   is   removed   by   a   rag 


dipped  in  benzine.  In  copying,  the 
crack,  it  is  said,  will  be  absolutely  in- 
visible. The  difficulty  of  handling 
such  a  negative  may  be  overcome  by 
binding  it  to  another  plate  in  lantern 
slide  fashion. 

Yellow  Glass.  According  to  the 
Globe,  M.  Charles  Henry,  who  "in 
1899  introduced  a  yellow  glass,  which 
he  called  anactinochrine,  to  replace  red 
glass  in  photographic  laboratories,  has 
now  made  an  improved  yellow  screen 
of  the  kind  which  is  more  anactinic  or 
exclusive  of  the  actinic  rays,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  illuminative,  that 
is  to  say,  permits  more  visible  rays  to 
pass." 

Costly  Cinematograph  Films. 
Mr.  Charles  Urban,  of  the  Bioscope 
Company,  in  an  article  in  the  Weekly 
Dispatch,  gives  some  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  the  trouble  and 
cost  involved  in  the  production  of 
some  of  the  negatives  from  which  the 
Bioscope  films  are  printed.  The  few 
films  of  the  Russian  war  had  at  the 
time  of  writing  already  cost  il,200= 
$6,000,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  some 
of  the  Japanese  army  at  work  was 
costing  over  £iso=$750  per  month. 
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Concerning  the  reproduction  of  the 
British  coronation  he  says :  "The 
biggest  thing  I  ever  engineered  in  a 
single  picture  was  the  reproduction  of 
the  coronation  ceremony  of  the  King 
and  Queen  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
We  had  machines  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  Abbey,  and  twelve  skilled  op- 
erators were  engaged  on  the  pictures. 
One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  was 
the  impossibility  of  employing  an  ab- 
solutely silent  machine.  The  whirr  of 
wheels  would  have  been  altogether  out 
of  keeping  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene  in  the  Abbey.  Yet  the  authori- 
ties considered  it  necessary  that  future 
generations  should  be  able  to  see  for 
themselves  the  moving  pictures  of  that 
historic  scene.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  accomplish  the  result — to  pho- 
tograph a  rehearsal.  So  at  Montreuil, 
fourteen  miles  from  Paris,  a  huge 
'property'  Westminster  Abbey  was 
built  up  at  enormous  cost,  the  whole 
front  being  left  open  to  the  daylight. 
The  point  of  sight  was  chosen  to  give 
a  view  of  the  High  Altar,  the  entire 
North  Transept,  and  part  of  the  choir 
stalls.  In  constructing  the  scene,  real 
and  substantial  galleries  were  con- 
structed for  the  peeresses,  and  above 
them  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  their  wives.  One  of 
the  most  startling  effects  of  the  dis- 
play was  at  the  moment  when  the 
duchesses  and  countesses  assumed 
their  coronets.  The  representative  of 
the  King  had  to  be  dressed  in  field- 
marshal's  uniform,  complete  to  the  last 
order,  and  uniforms,  robes,  ribands, 
crowns,  coronets  and  jewels  had  all  to 
be  supplied,  from  data  verified  to  the 


day  of  the  mimic  coronation.  The  cost 
of  the  dresses  alone  was  i  1,200.  Al- 
though the  picture  is  necessarily  in 
black  and  white,  regard  was  paid  to 
the  differences  of  cok>r,  the  King  be- 
ing arrayed  first  in  crimson  robes,  and 
then  clothed  with  the  imperial  mantle. 
Cloth  of  gold  was  specially  obtained, 
and  nothing  was  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion which  came  within  'principal 
focus.'  All  the  theatres  of  Paris  were 
drawn  upon  for  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, and  rehearsals  were  carried 
out  with  the  exactitude  of  the  Theatre 
Francais  or  the  mise-en-scene  of  the 
Opera,  in  anticipation  of  a  gala  night. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  artists  trav- 
elled by  special  train  to  Montreuil 
daily,  and  so  perfect  were  they  in  their 
parts  that  I  suddenly  determined  to 
'take'  the  last  rehearsal  on  my  film.  A 
trial  bit  of  it  was  developed  in  the  dark 
room  on  the  spot,  and  it  was  found  so 
satisfactory  that  the  rest  was  brought 
to  London,  and  was  put  in  hand  the 
same  night,  with  the  result  that  every 
picture  was  found  perfect,  each  nega- 
tive beautifully  graded.  The  street 
scenes  were  highly  successful,  and 
everything  was  shown  the  same  night 
in  London!" 

Seeing  Pictures. — Mr.  Charles  E. 
Barr,  in  the  catalogue  of  a  recent  ex- 
hibition, gives  the  following  qualities 
that  should  be  looked  for  as  being 
helpful  to  those  not  well  acquainted 
with  art,  and  they  should  be  equally 
helpful  to  those  trying  to  make  pic- 
tures. 

"Wha;t  is  it  that  makes  a  picture? 
In  general,  we  may  say  the  important 
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factors  are  embodied  in  the  motto  of 
thiftchib:  (a)  'Unity,  (b)  Simplicity, 
(c)  Breadth.' 

"(a)  All  things  in  a  picture  should 
pull  together — Unity.  The  whole 
should  balance  either  in  mass  or  inter- 
est. Balance  does  not  imply  masses 
equally  disposed  about  a  centre — a 
small  mass  far  away  may  pull  as  much 
as  a  large  one  near  at  hand.  Variety, 
too,  must  exist,  for  monotony  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  failure,  and  artistic 
feeling  resents  the  bounds  of  formal 
arrangement. 

"(b)  Every  picture  has  some  chief 
object,  and  to  this  all  things  else  pay 
tribute.  A  picture  should  arrest  the 
fleeting  glance,  lead  it  to  the  centre  of 
interest,  tell  its  story,  and  awaken  in 
the  mind  a  chain  of  recollection  or  a 
play  of  fancy  that  imbues  it  with  an 
interest,  fictitious    perhaps,  but    fully 


designed  by  its  author,  the  artist 
Hence,  Siii^licity. 

"(c)  Breadth,  by  suppressing  irrel- 
evant detail,  concentrates  attention 
and  adds  force  to  the  picture  idea. 

"These  factors  contribute  to  make 
the  'Composition'  of  the  picture,  and 
the  artist  is  known  not  only  in  choice 
of  subject,  but  he  reveals  himself  in 
his  way  of  handling  it. 

"Add,  then,  to  composition.  Unity, 
Simplicity,  Breadth,^  and  to  these 
tonality,  by  which  changing  effect  of 
atmosphere  and  subtle  play  of  color 
may  be  suggested  even  in  mono- 
chrome, conjoin  the  whole  with  skil- 
ful technique  which  is  skilful  just  in- 
somuch as  it  succeeds  in  concealing  it- 
self, suflFuse  the  whole  with  the  fire  of 
individual  artistic  feeling,  and  the 
product,  whether  by  brush  or  lens, 
mav  fairlv  be  esteemed  a  work  of  art.'* 


COLOR  SCREENS.     A  MAKESHIFT— AND  A  SUGGESTION. 


By  John  Goulding. 


THE  object  was  to  secure  a  few 
negatives  presenting  a  certain 
group  of  buildings  in  their 
most  attractive  aspect.  No  good  re- 
sult could  possibly  be  obtained  from 
any  near  standpoint,  owing  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground ;  but  the 
views  aflForded  from  rising  ground  a 
mile  distant  were  pleasing,  and  indeed 
flattering — clearly  a  case  where  a  tele- 
photo  lens  could  be  used  to  advantage, 
and  where  a  yellow  screen  and  iso- 
chromatic  plates  would  help  to  regis- 


ter the  gradations  in  tint  of  the  woods 
that,  although  really  at  some  distance, 
now  appeared  as  the  background  to 
the  buildings. 

The  last  purchased  anastigmat,  a 
Voigtlander  "Heliar,"  with  a  Dall- 
meyer  negative  attachment,  was  se- 
lected for  the  work,  and  striking  tes- 
timony to  the  excellence  of  both  lenses 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  critically 
fine  definition  was  given  with  the  posi- 
tive at  its  full  aperture,  viz.,  F/4.5. 

But  the    extreme    delicacv  of    the 
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combination  became  evident  when  a 
screen  was  added.  Two  different 
screens  of  yellow  glass,  purchased  as 
"optically  worked,"  at  prices  to  corre- 
spond, were  tried ;  these  had  been  used 
without  any  fault  being  noticed  in  or- 
dinary work,  but  when  placed  in  front 
of  the  telephoto  combination  the  beau- 
tiful definition  was  quite  destroyed. 
Placed  behind  the  lens  the  result  was 
not  so  bad,  but  not  really  satisfactory, 
and  the  work  was  therefore  adjourned 
to  another  day  so  that  a  better  screen 
could  be  obtained  or  some  other  ex- 
pedient devised. 

A  makeshift  was  eventually  resorted 
to ;  sheets  of  the  very  thin  gelatine 
used  by  confectioners  and  bon-bon 
makers,  a  bright  greenish-yellow  in 
color,  were  taken  and  cut  in  pieces  a 
little  larger  than  half-plate  size;  a 
piece  was  inserted  in  front  of  each 
plate  in  the  dark  slides,  the  overlap- 
ping portions  having  been  neatly  fold- 
ed over  and  fixed  with  a  touch  of  ad- 
hesive to  the  back  of  the  plate.  In  this 
way  each  plate  carried  its  own  screen 
in  the  position  likely  to  cause  least  op- 
tical disturbance.  The  exposures  were 
made,  the  colored  gelatine  torn  away 
from  each  plate  before  development, 
and  the  results  were  quite  good — 
there  was  no  perceptible  loss  in  defi- 
nition. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  sys- 
tem of  screening  on  these  lines.  The 
position  secured  to  the  screen,  i,  e., 
immediately  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
surface,  is  theoretically  correct.  As 
regards  material   it  is   admitted   that 


screens  cannot  be  made  from  colored 
glass  to  give  a  pure  tint;  the  best 
screens  at  present  available  are  made 
from  two  pieces  of  clear  glass  with  a 
colored  film  cemented  between  them; 
this  involves  the  working  of  four  sur- 
faces with  the  same  accuracy  as  a  lens, 
and  even  then  the  coloring  matter  is 
always  liable  to  fade. 

In  the  makeshift  referred  to  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  colored 
gelatine  had  to  be  taken  as  could  be 
readily  found ;  it  certainly  appeared  to 
be  about  the  right  tint,  judged  by  the 
eye,  but  it  had  not  been  intended  in 
any  way  for  the  use  to  which  it  was 
put.  If  there  were  any  demand  for 
this  thin  gelatine  for  photographic 
purposes,  it  could  easily  be  had  in  any 
particular  shade  of  any  particular  dye 
or  dyes,  and  a  maker  of  isochromatic 
plates  could  supply  it  to  exactly  suit 
his  make  of  plates,  which  would  be 
much  better  than  the  haphazard  rela- 
tionship which  usually  exists  at  pres- 
ent between  plate  and  screen. 

Excellent  isochromatic  plates  are 
sold  "ready  backed."  Which  maker 
will  be  the  first  to  offer  plates  that  are 
also  "ready  screened"  by  a  suitable  me- 
dium? Further,  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  could  be  adopted  to  great  ad- 
vantage for  isochromatic  film  in  such 
a  device  as  the  Premo  Film  Park, 
where,  in  addition  to  acting  as  the' 
color  screen,  the  gelatine  sheet  would 
prevent  contact  between  the  sensitive 
surface  and  the  paper  support  of  the 
next  film,  and  would  remove  the  pos- 
sibilities of  scratches  in  working  the 
pack. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  STEADMAN  SYSTEM  OF  ESTIMATING  EXPOSURE. 


The  many  queries  that  have  come  to 
us  regarding  the  so-called  "Steadman 
system  of  estimating  exposures"  will 
be  best  or  most  conveniently  answered 
by  the  following  brief  article,  which 
will,  if  possible,  include  them  all.  And 
we  may  say  at  once  that  the  apparent 
interest  which  it  has  aroused  is  both 
surprising  and  a  little  humiliating; 
surprising  because  when  stript  of  Mr. 
Steadman's  redundancy  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  that  has  not  been  done  and 
better  done  before,  and  humiliating 
because  we  and  others  having  again 
and  again  published  the  method  in  the 
better  form,  it  clearly  shows  that  much 
of  our  labor  has  been  in  vain. 

We  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 
system  is  original  with  Mr.  Steadman, 
but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  in  every  step  in  it  he  had  been 
forestalled  by  a  decade  and  in  some  of 
them  by  half  a  dozen  decades.  It  was 
early  and  easily  understood  that  a  sys- 
tem that  included  an  actinometer  must 
be  better  than  any  set  of  tables  depend- 
ing on  the  position  of  the  sun  for  their 
information,  but  without  taking  into 
account  the  natural  variation  of  the 
light;  but  not  until  shown  by  Abney 
some  time  in  the  eighties  was  it  real- 
ized that  an  emulsion  of  silver  chloride 
was  not  the  best  test  for  the  action  of 
light  on  one  of  silver  bromide.  The 
**First  darkening"  was  also  proposed 
long  before  Steadman  appeared  on  the 
stage,  but  being  weighed  and  found 
wanting,  and  was  abandoned  for  com- 
parative tinting.      Who,  for  instance. 


could  compute  with  anything  like  sat- 
isfactory results  from  the  fraction  of  a 
second  required  to  "first  darken"  solio 
or  any  of  the  other  printing  out  papers, 
and  who  cares  to  carry  in  their  heads 
a  series  of  diaphragm  substitutions 
when  he  has,  by  practically  the  same 
system,  but  wonderfully  improved, 
only  to  give  a  partial  turn  to  a  disc  of 
glass  to  get  all  the  information  needed 
for  a  correct  exposure? 

Wynne  and  Watkins,  and  perhaps 
others  of  whom  we  do  not  know,  have 
made  this  possible,  and  to  them  pho- 
tographers are  more  indebted  than  they 
seem  to  think.  We  have  before  us 
now  the  well-known  Wynne's  infall- 
ible exposure  meter  with  a  test  paper 
at  least  a  year  old.  Exposed  to  the 
light  that  will  fall  on  the  subject  to  be 
photographed,  in  this  case  to  the 
shadow  of  my  own  body,  the  year-old 
test  paper  exactly  matched  the  stand- 
ard tint  in  eight  seconds.  Eight  sec- 
onds is  therefore  the  "actinic  time,'^ 
which  means  that  the  f/x  value  given 
to  any  particular  plate  is  the  size  of 
diaphragh  with  which  that  plate  will 
be  properly  exposed  with  that  light  and 
in  that  time.  What  follows  is  plain 
sailing;  the  exposure  for  one  dia- 
phragm being  known  the  exposure  for 
all  other  sizes  are  simply  a  matter  of 
calculation.  And  in  the  Wynne,  the 
Watkins  and  others,  if  others  there  be, 
that  calculation  is  ready  to  hand.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  disc  of 
glass  on  which  the  f  values  are  in- 
scribed till  the  plate  speed    (in    the 
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present  case,  Eastman's  "Kodoid" 
f/90)  to  know  the  time  for  all  others 
from  f/4  to  f/2s6,  ranging  from  1-64 
of  a  second  to  64  minutes.  Is  the  so- 
called  Steadman  system  as  simple  and 
as  likely  to  result  in  such  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  correct  as  this?  We 
trow  not ;  and  while  it  may  be  of 
some  help  in  the  portrait  studio  for 
which  we  rather  think  he  particularly 
intended  it,  the  Wynne  or  the  Wat- 
kins  are  each  as  much  better  and  simp- 
ler as  knowledge  is  to  ignorance. 

But  while  what  may  be  called  nor- 
mal exposure  may  be  thus  easily  ob- 
tained, it  is  not  necessary  to  give  un- 
der all  conditions  the  indicated  ex- 
posure. We,  for  example,  like  longish 
exposures  and  therefore  generally  add 
some  20  per  cent,  to  it.  Subjects  also 
vary  to  an  extent  that  make  modifica- 
tion necessary,  and  to  aid  in  that  the 


cases  of  the  Wynne's  meter  have  en- 
graved on  their  backs  a  list  of  seven 
such  subjects  from  "Sea  and  Sky"  re- 
quiring only  i/io  to  "dark  objects 
near  the  camera"  with  twice  the  nor- 
mal. 

Some  time  ago  while  looking  for 
answers  to  the  questions  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  ex- 
posed two  spools  of  six  exposures  each 
in  our  3A  folding  pocket  kodak,  the 
subjects  varying  from  bathers  on  the 
beach  and  in  the  surf  in  the  brightest 
of  bright  sunlight  to  the  not  well 
lighted  interior  of  the  life  saving  sta- 
tion ;  all  timed  by  the  Wynne's  meter, 
and  developed  in  the  kodak  develop- 
ing machine,  and  a  better  set  of  nega- 
tives so  far  as  the  technique  is  con- 
cerned no  one  could  desire ;  and — and 
this  was  the  main  object  of  the  experi- 
ment ;  they  were  all  equally  good. 


INTENSIFICATION  WITH  IODIDE  OF  MERCURY. 

Many  years  ago  a  method  of  intensi-  tives  that  have  only  been  washed  for 

fying  by  means  of  a  solution  of  mer-  a  short  time  after  fixing,  since  "hypo" 

curie  iodide  in  "hypo"  was  introduced  has  no  effect  on  the  solution.  For  these 

by  B.  J.  Edwards,  and  for  a  time  was  reasons  it  lias  come  to  be  somewhat 

much  used,  but  was  gradually  given  largely  used  in  process  work  on  gela- 

up  because  the  dark  colored  deposit  tinobromide  plates.       The  intensifier 

formed  was    unstable   and   gradually  contams: 

changed  to  yellow.  Messieurs  Lumiere         Mercu"c  iodide i  part 

,  1.        1     .1  •  .11  t    .-.  Sodium  sulphite  crystals 20  parts 

have    altered    this    method,    substitu-         ^y^^^^  100  parts 

ting  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  sul-         Negatives  are  immersed  in  it  until 

phite  for  the  "hypo''  solution  as  a  sol-  the  required  degree  of  intensification 

vent  for  the  mercuric  iodide,  and  fol-  is  obtained,  the    deposit    being    dark 

lowing  the  action  of  this  ^solution   by  olive  green  in  color.     They  are   then 

treating  the  negative  with  a  developer,  well  washed  and  treated    with    any 

The  method  has  the  great  advantages  strong  developer,  such  as  metol,  with 

of  giving  a  high  degree  of  intensifica-  sodium  carbonate  or  potassium   car- 

tion  and  of  being  applicable  to  nega-  bonate  as  the  alkali. 
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THE  KODAK  DEVELOPING  MACHINE. 

The  John  Scott  Premium  and  Medal  of  the   Franklin   Institute   Awarded  to 

its  Inventor,  Arthur  J.  McCurdy. 


The  Franklin  Institute,  acting  through  its 
Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  investi- 
gating the  invention  of  Arthur  W.  Mc- 
Curdy, reports  as  follows : 

The  awkward  tendency  of  photographic 
roll  films  to  curl  up  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment, the  consequent  handling  required 
and  undue  exposure  to  the  dark  room  light, 
have  led  the  manufacturers  of  this  product, 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester, 
X.  Y.,  to  place  on  the  market  a  device  with 
which  development  can  be  carried  on  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  dark  room,  and  without 
any  handling  of  the  film  whatever  until  it  is 
developed  and  fixed. 

The  apparatus  is  adapted  to  treat  what  is 
known  as  "day-light  film,"  that  is,  film  cov- 
ered in  the  back,  its  full  length,  with  a  strip 
of  black  paper  before  reeling  to  enable  it  to 
be  inserted  in  the  camera  and  removed  from 
it  in  daylight  without  injury. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  handling  required  to  develop  each 
separate  picture  is  to  develop  the  entire  film 
at  one  operation — a  practice  of  no  very  re- 
cent date  among  professional  operators.  A 
simple  apparatus  for  doing  this  would  con- 
sist of  a  cylindrical  roller  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  developer  recipient  under  which 
the  film,  face  outward,  could  be  drawn  back 
and  forth.  Enlarge  the  roller  until  its  cir- 
cumference is  equal  in  length  to  the  film  to 
be  developed,  provide  means  for  attaching 
it  thereto,  at  the  same  time  keeping  it  tight- 
ly drawn  against  the  surface,  add  a  crank 
for  rotating  the  cylinder  and  a  light-tight 
cover,  and  we  have  the  kodak  developing 
machine  in  its  most  elementary  form. 

A  cylinder  large  enough  to  hold  a  film  of 
the  usual  length  would  be  inconveniently 
large,  and  in  the  perfected  machines  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  flexible  strip  of  corrugated  rub- 
ber along  the  full  length  of  each  edge.  When 
this  IS  rolled  up  it  forms  a  spiral  with  a 


space  between  the  adjacent  coils  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  rubber  edging.  If  the  film 
is  rolled  along  with  it,  face  outward,  it  oc- 
cupies the  same  relative  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  spiral  surface  as  it  did  in  the 
previous  case  with  respect  to  the  cylinder. 
This  may  be  mounted  on  a  mandrel  and  sub- 
merged in  the  developer  which  finds  its  way 
through  the  corrugated  edging  between  the 
convolutions  of  the  spiral  to  the  film  surface. 
The  complete  apparatus  is  manufactured 
under  letters  patent  No.  647,900,  granted  to 
Arthur  W.  McCurdy,  April  17,  1900. 

It  consists  of  an  oblong  metallic,  fluid- 
tight  box,  divided  into  two  compartments  D 
and  E,  through  which  pass  mandrels  A  and 
B.  Compartment  D  merely  carries  the  cel- 
luloid strip  or  "apron"  before  use,  which  is 
transferred  to  compartment  E  along  with 
the  film  during  operation.  A  clamp  H  is 
provided  to  carry  the  film  spool  K. 

Placing  the  spool  in  the  holder  H,  a  short 
length  of  the  paper  backing  C  is  threaded 
to  the  spindle  B,  to  which  is  also  attached 
the  end  of  the  apron  F.  Enough  developer 
is  poured  into  E  to  half  fill  it.  The  box  is 
then  covered  and  the  apron  F  and  paper 
strip  C  carrying  the  film  are  completely 
wound  upon  B.  With  standard  developer 
and  at  the  usual  temperature  of  living  rooms 
these  arc  kept  in  rotation  for  about  five  min- 
utes, when  development  is  complete.  The 
developer  is  then  poured  off,  and  ■  without 
any  rinsing  the  fixing  bath  is  introduced, 
and  the  rotation  is  continued  until  the  fixing 
is  complete. 

Close  contact  between  C  and  A  is  secured 
by  frictional  resistance  applied  to  the  spool 
K  as  C  unwinds.  No  provision  is  made  for 
holding  the  loose  end  of  C  in  contact  with 
the  apron  G,  dependence  being  placed  on  the 
adhesive  properties  of  the  wet  paper,  which, 
being  considerably  larger  than  the  film,  pre- 
serves the  tension  on  that  part  of  the  paper 
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carrying  the  film  in  much  the  same  manner  snlting  negatives,  submitted  herewitb,  dem- 

as  a  comparatively  slight  tension    on    the  onstraies  without  doubt  the  capabilities    of 

"slack  side"  of  a  Ijelt  running  over  a  pulley  the  device  for  normal  exposure, 

with  a  large  arc  of  contact  will  produce  a  To  further  test  the  machine  with  varyinn 

tnuch  greater  tension  on  the  light  side.  exposures,  three  indoor  exposures  of    the 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  treating  ex-  same   subject   were   made   of   live,   ten   and 

posures  made  under  widely  varying  condi-  twenty  seconds  on  a  film  containing  snap 

tions  in   the  same  developer   for  the  same  shot  outdoor  exposures.     The  results   were 

time  would  not  result  in  many  failures.  The  perfectly  satisfactory  and  leave  little  doubt 

manufacturers  claim  that  by  u^ing  the  de-  that  great  latitude  in  exposure  is  allowable, 

veloper   they   recommend,    pyrogallic    acid,  For  the   excellent   performance   and   cer- 

great  latitude  in  exposure  is  allowable.  lainty  of  action  of  the  machine,  and  the  in- 

Three  six-exposure  films,  exposed  in    the  gennity  shown  in  devising  the  simple    and 

kodak,    were    developed    according   to    the  efficient  means  leading  thereto,  the  Institvite 

printed   directions.     The   subjects   are  out-  recommends  the  award  of  the  John    Scott 

door  views,  taken,  probably,  under  one  con-  premium  and  medal  to  the  inventor.  Arthur 

dilion  of  lighting.    The  excellence  nf  the  re-  J.  McCurdy. 


OUR  PORTFOF.IO. 


CcnlK,  N.  y.    The  coupon  found  in  out  adTttllimg  pages 

1813,  H.  A.  Yauch.— "Touched  by  the 
Breath  of  Winter"  is  an  ambitious  title  to  a 
worthless  photograph.  Neither  snow  nor 
sky  is  anything  like  properly  represented  by 
white  paper  as  they  are  here.  The  ex- 
posure has  been  much  loo  short  and  the  de- 
velopment far  too  long;  nor  is  the  subject 
one  thai,  but  for  the  snow,  would  have  been 
thought  worth  a  plate. 

iSli),  W.  LucKHAUPT. — "To  the  Pasture," 
a  woman  leading  a  pretty  Jersey  cow,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  "record"  phase  of 
photography,  although  we  cannot  see  why 
you  should  have  placed  the  horizon  so  high, 
giving  three-quarters  of  the  space  to  the  un- 
interesting foreground  all  in  one  plane.  The 
trimming  of  an  inch  or  more  from  the  bot- 
tom improves  this,  and  with  that  added  10 
the  sky  il  would  be  still  belter.  The  clouds, 
presumably  printed  in,  are  too  dark  and  too 
cottonwooly  to  be  an  improvement.  Such 
clouds,  even  if  they  were  natural,  had  better 
be  painted  out  and  the  resulting  white  sky 
loned  down.    While  this  is  a  good  "record" 
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it  might  easily  have  been  made  a  true  pic- 
ture, and  having  so  well  mastered  the  tech- 
nique you  should  turn  your  attention  to  the 
art  that  may  be  infused  into  your  photo- 
graphs. 

1 815,    C.    F.    Thornton.— "A    View    in 
Summer"  is  black  enough  to  be  called  a 

view  at  midniRht,  and   \^  simply  worthless 


tion  of  the  terms.  It  has  none  of  tl»e  essen- 
tial quaiiiies  of  a  picture,  and  the  itegative 
from  which  the  print  has  been  made  ha> 
been  very  much  over-exposed,  and  that  over- 
exposure has  not  been  cared  for,  as  it 
might  easily  have  been,  in  the  development. 
We  might  also  call  your  attention  to  an  obt- 
jectionabie  feature  in  the  composition,  the 
two  horizontal  lines,  something  like  a  road 
or  path  in  the  foreground  repeated  in  the 
ilisiance  by  what  is  probably  meant  for 
water,  but  from  improper  development  is 
simply  a  line  of  white.  Such  repetition 
would  be  fatal  to  true  pictorial  effect.    "Por- 


from  under  exposure.  We  might  have  said 
under  development,  too,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  roof  of  the  building  in  the  distance  is 
as  while  as  paper  can  be  made  and  the  sky 
nearly  so,  showing  that  that  operation  had 
been  pushed  far  beyond  its  limit.  Just 
why  you  should  send  such  a  print  is  a 
puzzle,  as  you  must  see  as  well  as  we  that 
such  blackness  cannot  possibly  represent  a 
summer  day. 

1816,  M.  H.  Beli.,— "Cut  in  Vicksburg." 
We  hardly  know  how  to  class  this  print.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  defined  for  scientific  or 
geological  purposes,  and  has  no  claim  to  the 
pictorial,  being  as  far  as  possible  from  pic- 
turesque, so  that  we  are  constrained  to  the 
supposition  of  some  local  interest  unknown 
to  us.  With  the  information  or  rather  lack 
of  information  we  have,  and  regarding  it 
only  as  a  photograph,  we  cannot  see  why 
plate  and  paper  should  have  been  spent  on  it. 

1817,  S.  A.  Small. — The  unnamed  print 
has  little  or  nothing  to  commend  it,  neither 
as  to  subject  nor  treatment.  It  is  merely  a 
conglomeration  of  matter  without  one  object 
of  more  importance  than  another,  and  with 
neither  light  nor  shade  in  the  true  accepta- 


i8r8,  F,  So;.x)M  ON  .—"Evening"  looks  more 
like  a  print  from  an  insufficiently  developed 
negative,  as  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
the  atmospheric  effect  of  evening,  the  dis- 
tant objects  being  as  well  defined  as  those 
that  are  nearer,  while  the  series  of  parallel 
horizontal  lines  indicating  water  look  more 
like  the  results  of  drawing  a  brush  charged 
wilh  white  across  black  paper.  A  decided 
improvement  would  have  been  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  water  just  before  exposure. 
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.piiere,  might  have  been  a  tine  picture, 
it  is,  however,  we  like  it  very  much  iuid 
im  to  it  again  and  again,  each  time  see- 
new  beauties  in  it. 


i8[9.  F.  K  SoBNHEKGER.— "Preparing  Din- 
ner," a  woman  siding  on  the  doorstep  and 
peeling  potatoes,  with  a  cat  at  her  feet,  is 
a  good  prim  from  an  equally  good  negative, 
and  doubtless  an  excellent  likeness.  Pose 
and  expression  are  faultless,  while  the  eat, 
an  excellent  likeness,  too,  is  just  in  the 
right  place,  giving  the  needed  support  and 
balance  to  the  figure.  This  is  altogether  a 
fine  piece  of  work,  and  well  worth  enlarging. 

i8io,  Harris  White.— "Boating  on  the 
Muskingum"  is  one  of  those  attempts,  rarely 
successful,  to  inchide  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try on  a  small  space,  but  a  little  beiier  than 
the  average.  A  lens  of  much  longer  focus 
ivas  required  to  do  anything  like  justice  to 
the  5cene,  this  being  far  too  much  road  to 
far  tdo  little  river  and  wooded  home-scat- 
tered distance. 

1821,  S.  F.  Clowney. — "The  Approach  of 
Spring"  is  an  excellent  example  of  "record" 
photography,  although  we  cannot  see  jnst 
where  the  title  comes  in,  nor  h  the  defini- 
tion, especially  on  the  left,  quite  as  good  as 
the  "record"  demands.  It  has,  however,  the 
rare  virtue  of  including  only  a  narrow  angle, 
and  with  more  care  to  "ieeure  the  needed  at- 


i8j2,  M.  D.  H.iBERLiaN.— "Shohola  Glen." 
if  a  print  is  worth  mounting  it  is  worth 
mounting  properly,  and  this  is  not  so,  being 
at  such  an  angle,  as,  in  spite  of  a  determina- 
tion not  to  be,  to  prejudice  us  against  it. 
lo  trim  it  as  you  suggest  would  be  an  im- 
I>r<ivemcnt,  but  only  because  of  the  apparent 
fiilse  perspective  from  the  employment  of  a 
lens  of  too  short  focus,  the  exaggerated 
foreground  so  diminishing  the  distance  as 
to  give  an  unreal  appearance.  The  7H-inch 
knn  should  not  be  used  on  a  plate  larger 
than  4x5,  and  in  this  case  the  definition 
river  that  space  is  satisfactory,  although 
wrought  at  an  aperture  much  greater  than 
its  normal,  f/6,  instead  of  f/8.  The  light, 
however,  must  have  been  very  poor,  as,  in 
spite  of  the  large  aperture  and  the  two  and 
a  halt  seconds  exposure,  it  has  been  so  much 
100  short  that,  although  development  has 
been  pushed  till  everything  in  direct  light  is 
white,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  nec- 
essary shadow  detail.  It  is  a  good  selection 
from  a  satisfactory  point  of  view,  but  with 
an  apparently  false  perspective  caused  by 
going  too  close,  induced,  in  its  turn,  by  the 
use  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus,  and  under- 
exposed and  over-developed, 

|8:;3,  W.  L.  Gradt.— "Woodland  Pasture" 
is  a  beautiful  subject  from  an  excellent 
viewpoint,  and  full  of  poetic  feeling,  A 
lovely  bit  of  landscape  with  a  foreground  of 
grass  and  water,'  a  clump  of  trees  and  some 
cattle  at  rest  under  their  shade,  with  one, 
an  alert  Jersey,  as  a  watchful  sentinel.  That 
is  what  it  easily  might  have  been,  but  alas! 
the  sky  is  almost  white  paper  and  the 
water  altogether  so,  while  the  trees  are  as 
black  as  midnight.  Surely  those  fatal  flaws 
are  as  visible  to  }'ou  as  to  us,  although  you 
may  not  know  that  the  cause  is  a  too  short 
exposure,  and  a  too  prolonged  development. 
The  picture  is  beautiful,  but  only  so  be- 
cause we  can  in  imagination  supply  detail 
In  the  blackened  tree-trunks,  and  very  much 


S.  F    Oowney 
THE  APPROACH  OF  SPRING. 
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lower  the  tones  of  both  sky  and  water,  the 
latter  of  which  is  really  lighter  than  the 
former  from  which  alone  it  derives  its  light. 
You  cannot  make  a  good  picture  without 
sufficient  exposure,  and  it  does  seem  a  pity 
that  such  a  tine  subject  should  be  rendered 
almost  worthless  for  want  of  something  so 
easily  given. 

1824,  (Mrs.)  D.  B.  Hendehson. — "Grace." 
a  portrait  of  an  apparently  good  humored 
and  graceful  lady  in  a  most  ungraceful  po- 
sition. So  ungraceful  and  full  of  angular- 
ities that  we  doubt  that  if  you  had  tried  you 
could  not  have  made  it  worse.  She  is  placed 
in  the  corner  of  a  room  with,  by  way  of 
background,  one  part  of  wall  paper  and  the 
other  of  a  bookshelf,  the  former  so  well  de- 
fined as  to  attract  and  keep  the  eye  from  the 
good  natiired  face.  The  photography  is  ex- 
cellent, even  the  white  dress,  that  mo-st  diffi- 
cult of  subjects,  is  perfect  in  its  light  and 
shade.  But  the  figure  is  painfully  arranged. 
She  occupies  only  about  one-half  of  the  seal 
of  the  chair,  the  half  made  by  drawing  a 
line  from  corner  to  comer,  suggestive  o(  a 


WOODLAND  PASTURE. 


most  unpleasant  seat ;  her  right  arm  is 
clasped  round  the  back,  and  her  left  hand 
hidden  in  a  fold  of  the  dress,  pulling  it  in 
in  a  way  far  from  pictorial.  In  fact,  she  is 
made  lo  take  or  to  suggest  a  zig  zag  form 
that  may  be  natural,  but  is  far  from  pic- 
ture S(|ne. 

Your  pliotography  i»ROod,  very  good,  and 
you  have  only  10  give  more  attention  to 
posing  and  making  the  background  less 
prominent  to  be  an  excellent  portraitist,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  branchei  of  pictorial 
photography. 

1825  Carl  Krebs.— "What  O'Clock,"  a 
child  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  seeded  dande- 
lions m  the  act  of  blowing  the  winged  seeds 
from  one,  and  thereby  seeking  an  answer  W 
the  question  indicated  by  the  title,  is  a 
charming  picture  with  but  one  serious  fault, 
the  uiter  lack  of  the  much  needed  atmo- 
sphere in  the  distance.  The  little  one  ha' 
assumed  a  charming  and  natural  position 
and  an  equally  natural  expression,  and  she 
is  placed  just  where  she  should  be.  As  a 
rule,  we  are  not  fond  of  high  5ky  lines  un- 
less for  some  visible  reason,  and  there  is 
ample  excuse  for  it  here,  although  the  little 
bit  of  cloudland  that  we  have  makes  us 
wish  for  more.    Wc  are  not  sure,  however, 


WHAT   O'CLOCK. 


^  WET  NIOHT  AT  CONEY  ISLAND. 
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that  Ihe  mounting  is  the  most  effective,  be- 
ing in  harmony,  while  we  think  we  should 
have  preferred  contrast.  The  print  is  a 
warm  brown  and  the  mount,  first  a  narrow 
strip  of  a  very  dark  color  of  the  same,  and 
then  a  broad  e^tpanse  of  a  lighter  shade,  btit 
still  considerably  darker  than  the  print. 
Good  as  Ihe  brown  mount  is,  we  should 
like  (o  see  the  effect  o(  a  gray  or  'a  green, 
as  we  feel,  although  we  do  not  care  (o  say, 
that  either  would  he  better. 

i8^  Arthur  Levine.— "A  Wet  Night  in 
Coney  Island"  is  a  pholograph  of  an  illum- 
inated tower  and  its  surroundings,  and  good 
of  its  kind,  although,  in  our  opinion,  ihe 
"kind"  may  be  described  as  one  of  those 
dances  that  are  not  worth  the  candle.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  that  could  not  be  equally 
well  reproduced  by  any  tyro  who  choose 
to  give  sufficient  exposure,  and,  as  we  know 
that  you  can  do  something  very  much  bet- 
ter, we  wonder  why  you  should  waste  time 
and  material  on  anything  so  useless.  Please 
to  remember,  however,  that  that  is  only  our 
opinion,  and  some  may  like  this  sort  of 
thing  and  to  them  it  will  appear  a  very  good 
piece  of  work. 

1827,  B.  F.  Flora .^"'Lovey  Mary"  is  a  por- 
trait, head  and  shoulders  of  a  semi-nude, 
or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  in  her  night- 
dress, that  misses  being  good  merely  from 
great  under  exposure.  Lighted  from  a  too 
high  source — it  was  taken  in  a  room  with  a 
north  window,  every  portion  of  the  loosely 
hanging  hair  not  in  direct  light  is  as  black 
as  paper  can  be  made,  and  development  has 
been  pushed  till  the  face  and  bosom  is  as 
white  and  texturelcss  as  the  white  night- 
dress. Under  the  conditions,  with  the  single 
plastigmot  at  about  f/14  five  instead  o(  two 
seconds  might  have  given  you  a  very  differ- 
ent result.  Such  a  "might-have-been," 
simply  because  of  the  cra^e  for  short  ex- 
posures, sometimes  makes  iis  more  than 
half  inclined  to  abandon  the  role  of  plioto- 
graphic  teacher. 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  this  gives  us 
pleasure.  We  return  to  the  beautiful  face 
again  and  again,  and.  as  said  of  1823,  let  the 


LOVKY  MARY. 

imagination  supply  the  fatal  lack  of  detail 
in  the  hair,  and  of  texture  to  the  face  and 
breast,  and  enjoy  the  picture  as  it  might  so 
"asily  have  been. 

i8iS,  A,  J.  Reed, — "March"  and  apparent- 
ly a  rainy  day,  although  a  subject  of  little  in- 
terest, is  a  good  reproduction  of  the  condi- 
tion indicated.  The  subject  in  fact,  but  for 
the  effect  of  atmosphere,  was  not  worth 
wasting  a  plate,  and  the  fact  that  the  two 
most  prominent  figures  with  the  umbrella 
are  evidently  standing  to  be  photographed 
gives  the  whole  thing  away.  We  admire 
(he  effort,  but  not  the  execution,  and,  as  al- 
ready said,  there  is  nothing  in  Ihe  photo- 
graph worth  the  printing  but  the  fine  effect 
of  atmosphere. 

1829,  P.  C.  Walkek.— "On  the  Charles" 
is  a  beautiful  photograph  of  a  beautiful  sub- 
ject with  one  serious  fault,  an  utter  lack  of 
the  always  essential  atmosphere,  the  most  dis- 
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tant  objecis  being  as  tiear  and  weli  defined  as 
those  in  Ihe  immediate  foreground.  Wheth- 
er (he  fault  of  the  use  of  a  too  small  stop 
or. exposure  during  an  unsuitable  light  we 
cannot  say,  but  the  fault  is  so  serious  as  to 
reduce  what  might  have  been  a  fine  picture 
to  3  mere  record  of  fact.  But  it  is  a  fine 
record  and  gives  ample  evidence  that  the 
author  needs  only  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
truly  pictorial  to  do  work  that  shall  be  of  a 
very  high  class.  As  it  is  the  three  planes 
are  merged  into  almont  one,  while  the  need- 


chance  of  its  being  mutilated  In  the  mail 
bags,  thrown  as  they  often  are  from  the  car 
to  the  ground  at  our  wayside  station.  Ver- 
bum  sat  sapienti. 

1830,  D.  H.  Bbookins.— "The  Sentinels," 
a  print  from  a  pinhole  negative,  leaves  al- 
most nothing  to  be  desired,  the  only  fault 
being  the  placing  of  the  more  important 
tree  too  near  the  centre  of  the  composition, 
and  too  suggestively  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts.    .-\  small  sheet  of  water  in    the 


MARCH. 

ed  and  so  easily  obtained  atmosphere  on  the 
t'-ird,  especially  with  such  a  beautiful  sky, 
would  have  thrown  it  back  and  made  it  just 
what  it  should  have  been. 

A  word  lo  you  which  is  meant  to  many 
others  as  well.  Why  use  such  large 
mounts?  If  you  could  see  how  Uncle  Sam's 
postal  messengers  mutilate  them  you  would 
not.  We  do  not.  as  a  rule,  notice  the  mount- 
ing and  can  appreciate  Ihe  beauties  of  a 
print  on  a  card  not  larger  than  itself  as  well 
a'  one  ranch  larger,  and  there  is  much  less 


A.  J.  R«d 

foreground,  a  rolling  middle  distance, 
backed  by  two  trees  and  nothing  more,  but 
the  simplicity,  combined  with  breadth  and 
boldness,  has  a  most  charming  effect.  If 
there  is  a  fault,  it  is  a  rather  too  short  ex- 
posure, as  greater  detail  in  both  trees  and 
shadows  might  have  been  better,  or  even 
longer  development  so  as  to  have  obtained 
a  more  pronounced  contrast.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  strong  picture  that  we  go  to 
again  and  again,  each  time  liking  it  better 
than  before. 


THB  SENTINELS.  D.  H.  Brooklnm 
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SOCIETY  NEWS. 


Secretaries  of  Societies,  or  Cameia  Clubs  who  want  their  meetings  reported  or  who  have  communications  of 
interest  to  photographers  that  they  wish  to  have  published  should  send  them  direct  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y. 


The  Camera  Club  of  New  York. 

The  summer  season  at  the  club  has  been 
quiet  in  consequence  of  many  members  be- 
ing absent  in  the  country  or  on  vacations. 
The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  Sept.  13th,  but  no  business  was  done,  as 
very  few  members  attended. 

At  the  October  meeting,  President 
Fred  E.  Ives  is  to  give  a  demonstration 
and  read  a  paper  on  a  new  method  of  mak- 
ing colored  slides,  which  it  is  intimated 
will  be  of  considerable  interest.  Beginning 
with  October  the  usual  Wednesday  night 
lantern  slide  tests  will  occur.  The  inter- 
change set  of  the  Minneapolis  and  Chicago 
clubs  will  be  exhibited  on  October  5th.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  recently  voted  to  have 
the  club  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Lan- 
tern Slide  Interchange  for  another  year. 


The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

The  new  season  of  1904-5  of  the  Inter- 
change began  on  September  ist  and  during 
the  month  the  General  Manager  sent  out  a 
call  to  the  thirty  organizations  composing 
the  Interchange  for  a  first  contribution  of 
slides  to  be  prepared  and  sent  in  by  No- 
vember 15th  next. 

Box  No.  2  of  the  Amsterdam  Society  of 
Photographers  has  been  received,  containing 
fifty  slides,  which  has  been  combined  with 
a  new  French  set  of  fifty  slides  illustrating 
Dimkirk,  France,  and  its  commercial  ad- 
vantages, sent  by  the  Photographic  Society 
of  the  north  of  France  at  Douai,  France. 

Clubs  desiring  to  secure  the  use  of  the 
Interchange  sets  should  address  the  General 
Manager,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway, 
New  York. 


OUR  TABLE. 


Books  for  review   and    apparatus    and   material   lor  examination  and  report   to  be  sent  to  Dr.  John    Nicol.. 
Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


The  Practical  Photographer,  American 
Edition,  for  August  is  devoted  to  hand 
camera  work,  the  subject,  as  usual,  being 
dealt  with  by  a  symposium  of  writers  who 
together  pretty  much  exhaust  the  subject 
without,  however,  evolving  anything  new  or 
indeed  saying  anything  that  has  not  been 
frequently  said  before. 

The  pictorialist  selected  for  illustration 
and  appreciation  in  this  number  is  the  well- 
known  F"rank  M.  Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby,  ten 
of  whose  pictures  are  reproduced;  and  in 
speaking  of  his  technique,  which  is  always 
as  excellent  as  his  exquisite  art,  the  editor 
says  his  secrets  are  a  long  focus  lens  with 
a  large  aperture,  generally  f/8  and  14  inches 
on  a  plate  85^2  x  6j^. 

What,  in  noticing  previous  numbers,   we 


have   called  "the   American   Contribution," 
has  been  dispensed  with  in  this. 

4r      *      * 

Milton  Wade's  "One-Man  Method." — 
From  Milton  Wade  comes  a  prospectus  tell- 
ing all  about  how  he  proposes  to  teach  by 
mail  and  express  his  "One-Man  Method," 
and  it  is  interesting  reading.  Students  of  tlie 
literature  of  photography  will  remember 
that  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago — ^we  are 
too  far  from  home  to  refer  to  the  book — we 
wrote  for  Wilson's  Mosaics  a  suggestion  of 
just  such  a  One-Man  method  that  we 
thought  then  and  think  now  would  lift  por- 
trait photography  out  of  the  slough  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  and  so  we  welcome 
Mr.  Wade's  present  effort  as  just  the  one 
thing  needful. 
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Probably  the  best  thing  that  we  can  say  is 
that  for  an  outlay  of  ten  dollars  Mr.  R.  C. 
Peters,  of  321  Carlton  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
can  write  as  follows: 

**I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  for  your 
*One-Man  Method'  and  manner  of  instruc- 
tion therein.  I  have  discarded  all  help,  am 
doing  three  times  the  output  I  did  before, 
better  work  and  of  uniform  quality;  and 
therefore  1  feel  I  can't  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  the  remarkable  system  and  re- 
sults. I  am  glad  to  have  you  refer  any  one 
to  me  concerning  it." 

This  is  only  one  of  twenty-eight  appre- 
ciative notices,  all  equally  favorable  in  the 
prospectus  and  many  more  not  printed ;  and 
our  advice  is  to  send  for  it,  or,  better  still, 
send  on  the  fee  of  ten  dollars,  to  164  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  and  whether  you  adopt 
the  method  or  not,  you  will  not  regret  the 
outlay.  The  following  extract  from  the 
prospectus  we  thoroughly  endorse  Verhum 
sat  SQpienii: 

"Any  man  or  woman  of  reasonable  energy 
and  ordinary  judgment  desiring  to  follow 
the  business  and  having  acquired  a  method 
such  as  I  use  and  teach,  can  to-day,  with 
little  capital,  open  a  studio  in  any  town  and 
be  certain  of  success.  I  am  positive  this 
statement  is  true.  There  is  no  chance  for 
failure.  I'll  tell  you  why.  In  this  present 
day  there  are  two  elements  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  every  business  venture — novelty  and 
merit.  Either  is  valueless  alone.  Novelty 
will  succeed  only  until  they  find  you  out. 
Merit  will  pay,  only  until  the  fellow  with  a 
novelty  comes  along.  But,  with  a  novel  idea, 
backed  up  by  meritorious  results,  you  can 
count  on  getting  permanent  customers  and 
they  will  involuntarily  act  as  your  agents  in 
advertising  your  idea  and  your  work.  I 
have  tried  it  and  found  it  so,  and,  "If  I  can, 
you  can !" 

4e       «       * 

With  the  Camera,  the  monthly  notice 
from  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography, 
comes,  as  usual,  telling  of  continued  pros- 
perity, especially  the  latest  added  branch, 
the  photo-engraving.  In  a  late  number  we 
told  of  the  adhesion  of  the  National  Asso- 


ciation of  Photo-Engravers  to  the  Bissell 
College,  and  now  even  if  possible  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  association's  favor  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  brother  of  the  secretary  and 
a  son  of  its  ex-president  are  pupils  in  the 
college,  and  in  the  engraving  department 
thereof. 

As  usual,  the  circular  tells  of  the  return 
of  many  former  students  for  review  work, 
and  of  more  who  have  either  secured  valu- 
able positions  or  having  opened  studios  on 
their  own  account  and  all  doing  remarkably 
well.  The  college  is  doing  a  much  needed 
work,  for  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
only  those  who  are  thoroughly  up  to  date 
and  can  do  work  of  the  highest  class  need 

expect  to  make  a  living  with  the  camera. 

4^     *     * 

The  Wynne's  Exposure  Meters  and 
Speed  Tester. — Henry  Wenzel,  Jr.,  of  the 
Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Company,  237 
South  Fourth  street,  Brooklyn,  sends  a 
hatch  of  literature  telling  much  about  their 
helps  to  photographers  in  exposure  and 
shutter  speed,  just  the  things  in  which  they, 
especially  during  their  earlier  efforts,  are 
most  helpless.  It  is  good  reading,  and  as 
it  is  to  be  got  for  the  asking,  everyone  who 
has  difficulty  in  securing  correct  exposures 
or  has  doubt  as  to  the  markings  on  their 
shutters,  which  practically  means  every- 
body, should  send  for  it. 

«    *    * 

Imperial  Lantern  Slide  Plates,  which 
were  introduced  into  this  country  by  G.  Gen- 
nert  a  year  ago,  gave  such  universal  satis- 
faction that  he  has  imported  a  large  con- 
signment to  meet  the  demands  of  the  lan- 
tern season  now  commencing.  The  Imperial 
plates  have  an  exceptionally  fine  grain  and 
may  be  used  to  advantage  for  the  intermed- 
iate transparency  in  making  enlarged  nega- 
tives in  the  copying  camera. 

Hi     *     « 

The  Practical  Photographer  for  Sep- 
tember (American  Edition)  is  quite  up  to 
its  usual  mark.  Platinum  printing  is  the 
subject  of  its  symposium,  and  it  tells  all 
about  it  that  it  is  necessary  to  know.  Charles 
Job  is  the  subject  of  the  usual  appreciative 
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notice,  and  the  nine  reproductions  of  his 
work  fully  bear  out  all  that  is  said  about 
him.  The  following  extract,  which  applies 
equally  to  many  of  the  foremost  of  British 
photographers,  is  worth  making  a  note  of: 
'*For  some  time  past  he  has  been  using  a 
quarter-plate  hand  and  stand  camera,  a 
rapid  plate,  preferably  a  backed  color-sen- 
sitive one,  with,  of  course,  a  suitable  light 
filter.  His  exhibition  work  is  about  15  x  12: 
enlarged  from  the  quarter-plate  negatives." 


Some  time  ago  the  Ray  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Danbury,  Conn.,  advertised  a  camera  free 
to  anyone  guessing  a  certain  number.  The 
Ray  Mfg.  Co.  forwarded  to  us  four  sealed 
envelopes  containing  the  names  of  four  in- 
dividuals who  had  guessed  correctly.  One 
of  these  was  selected  and  the  other  three 
envelopes  returned  unopened.  Miss  K. 
Sinzel,  59  Avenue  B,  New  York,  was  the 
lucky  one  and  the  camera  was  accordingly 
shipped  to  her. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS- 


Three-Color  Photography. 

**lt  is  never  too  late  to  mend"  or  to  con- 
fess 10  having  left  undone  something  that 
we  ought  to  have  done,  and  that  we  do  now 
by  the  insertion  of  the  following,  practically 
forestalling  the  recently  introduced  Lumiere 
three-color  method. 

It  was  sent  to  us  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  by  a  nephew,  Fred  Allan  Macrea,  of  249 
Fifth  avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  but  serious  sick- 
ness in  our  family  and  long  absence  from 
home  caused  it  to  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten 
till  now,  when  we  have  pleasure  in  pub- 
lishing it  so  as  to  give  what  credit  there  may 
be  to  whom  it  is  due: 

Dear  Sirs : — Here  is  my  idea.  Briefly,  it 
is  the  combining  of  the  color-screen  and  the 
sensitive  plate  in  one  plate  or  Him.  A  glass 
plate  or  film  is  first  ruled  with  the  parallel 
rulings  of  red,  green  and  blue.  It  is  then 
coated  with  a  thin,  transparent,  insoluble 
varnish  or  other  medium  best  adapted.  Over 
this  is  coated  the  color-sensitive  film.  The 
exposure  is  made  with  the  glass  side  toward 
the  lens. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  when  this  plate  is 
developed  a  negative  will  be  produced.  We 
require  to  change  it  into  a  positive.  There 
are  several  methods  of  converting  a  nega- 


tive into  a  positive.  One  of  them  calls  for 
the  use  of  an  acidulated  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganite,  which  has  the  property 
of  dissolving  the  portion  of  the  negative 
which  the  developer  has  blackened,  and  not 
affecting  the  deep  shadows  or  unaltered  por- 
tions of  the  sensitive  coating.  After  the 
high  lights  are  dissolved  out,  the  negative 
plate  is  expo.sed  to  the  light  and  again  de- 
veloped, giving  a  positive. 

Now  to  my  mind  the  advantages  of  my 
plan  are  several.  As  there  will  not  be  two 
surfaces  to  adjust  in  exact  register,  the  lines 
can  be  ruled  much  finer,  perhaps  even  as  fine 
as  800  or  1,000  to  the  inch. 

This  will  give  better  detail  and  probably 
destroy  the  very  noticeable  "ruled"  effect. 
Again,  if  the  idea  is  a  practical  thing,  the 
three  colors  may  not  require  to  be  in  par- 
allel lines  at  all,  but  may  be  applied  in  a 
great  number  of  small,  discontinuous  frag- 
ments. This  would  certainly  do  away  with 
the  ruled  effect  referred  to,  but  the  sugges- 
tion is  only  "thrown  in."  Again,  the  process 
would  appeal  by  its  greater  simplicity,  and 
the  taking  of  a  colored  picture  direct  in  the 
cpjiicra  would  be  accomplished. 

Yours  truly, 

Fred  Allan  Macrea. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should   be  sent  to  Dr.  John 
Nicol,  Tiojfa  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Fred  D.  Murdock. — To  find  a  leak  in  the      is  closed,  and  remove  the  focussing  screen, 
camera,  cap  the  lens  or  see  that  the  shutter       Then,  wrapping  the  head  and  back  frame  of 
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the  camera  in  the  focussing-cloth,  go  out 
into  bright  sunlight  and  turn  round  and 
round  in  all  directions,  so  that  every  part 
of  the  bellows  is  directly  exposed,  when  the 
smallest  pinhole  will  reveal  itself. 

Some  Lens  Facts. 

Henry  R.  Miller. — Without  knowing  the 
focal  length  of  the  lenses  we  cannot  advise 
you.  To  say  that  a  lens  is  "5  x  7"  or  "10  x 
8"  does  not  mean  that  it  is  suitable  for  pic- 
torial work  on  either  of  these  sizes.  In  an 
optician's  list  it  only  means  that  it  will 
cover  them,  and  more  frequently  than  not 
if  the  focal  length  was  also  given,  it  would 
be  seen  that  they  were  much  too  short.  The 
lenses  in  question,  that  is,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  front  and  back  lense  being  moved 
nearer  or  farther  from  each  during  expos- 
ure, are  almost  as  old  as  photography  itself, 
having  been  invented  first  in  185 1,  and  again 
in  1866,  and  dismissed  almost  as  soon  as  in- 
troduced. We  have  not  seen  the  specifica- 
tion, but  if  the  patent'  is  for  so  moving  the 
lens,  it  must  be  worthless.  Give  us  the  focal 
length  of  both,  but  we  may  say  at  once  that 
unless  a  lens  is  at  least  once  and  a  half  the 
length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate  we 
should  consider  it  unfit  for  high  class  por- 
traiture. 

R.  H.  Norton. — There  is  no  best  way  for 
holding  the  hand  camera,  generally  speak- 
ing. The  best  way  for  any  one  in  particu- 
lar is  the  way  he  is  most  accustomed  to,  and 
you  can  only  find  your  best  way  by  practice. 
The  most  successful  hand  camera  worker  we 
know  says  that  his  method  varies  with  the 
subject;  sometimes  under  the  right  arm, 
sometimes  pressed  against  his  chest  and 
sometimes  held  on  a  level  with  his  eyes. 

Age  of  Films. 

(Miss)  Sarah  Watson. — ^Why  not  try 
them?  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
time  limit  is  placed  on  your  spools  of  film 
and  they  are  three  months  beyond  it  that 
they  are  useless  or  indeed  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  when  you  got 
them.  We  have  several  spools  that  have 
been  in  our  possession  for  over  three  years, 
and  they  are,  or  were  two  months  ago,  as 
good  as  ever. 


J.  W.  Gordon. — The  sooner  you  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  success  depends  on  the  use  o£ 
any  particular  plate  and  any  particular  for- 
mula the  sooner  will  you  reach  the  goal. 
The  experienced  photographer  will  secure 
what  he  wants  with  any  or  all  of  them  just 
as  surely  as  you  will  fail  with  all  so  long  as- 
you  try  everything  that  is  suggested. 

Weak  Negative. 

M.  G.  B. — By  "Image  is  very  pale"  we 
suppose  you  mean  that  the  negative  is  too 
weak  to  give  a  good  print,  and  if  so,  the 
best  way  will  be  to  intensify  it.  Judging 
from  your  letter,  however,  we  take  you  for 
only  a  tyro  in  photography  and  not  likely 
to  know  much  about  intensifying,  and  there- 
fore recommend  you  to  get  a  bottle  of  the 
well-known  "agfa"  intensifier  and  use  it  ac- 
cording to  the  directions,  which  are  simply 
to  dilute  it  with  nine  parts  of  water  and  im- 
merse the  negative  in  the  solution,  leaving  it 
there  until  sufficient  density  is  obtained. 

Buy  the  Best  You  Can  Afford. 

H.  A.  Lowe. — (i)  It  is  contrary  to  rule 
to  recommend  the  lenses  of  any  particular 
maker,  but  we  may  say  that  for  pictorial 
work  the  most  important  feature  of  a  lens 
is  its  focal  length,  and  unless  where  very 
rapid  exposures  are  wanted  the  rectilinear 
is  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  best  an- 
astigmat.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  best  portrait  photog- 
raphers have  again  and  again  said  that  the 
lens  should  not  be  shorter  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate. 
While  saying  this,  however,  if  we  were  in 
the  lens  market  and  money  no  object,  we 
should  get  the  anastigmat,  and  nothing  is 
better  than  the  second  mentioned  by  you. 
(2)  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "a  lens  made 
for  a  6j4  X  8^"  or  any  other  si^e.  The  op- 
tician in  listing  his  lenses  states  the  size  of 
plate  they  will  cover,  and  the  larger  the 
size  with  any  given  length  of  focus,  the 
greater  the  optical  triumph ;  but  he  does  not 
by  any  means  mean  that  you  are  to  use  that 
size  in  pictorial  work,  as  he  knows  very  welt 
that  the  better  the  lens  in  the  covering 
sense  the  nearer  it  will  take  you  to  your 
subject  and  the  falser  will  appear  the  per- 
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spective.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  use  a  lens  listed  to  cover  a  whole  plate 
on  a  half  plate,  but  every  reason  why  you 
.should  do  so.  For  example,  we  frequently 
employ,  and  with  perfect  satisfaction,  the 
rear  lens  of  our  plastig^niat  of  13  ins.  on  a 
4x5.  (3)  We  are  too  far  from  home  to 
Jook  up  the  catalogues,  and  without  doing 
•so  cannot  answer  this  question,  but  from 
what  we  have  said  you  will  have  no  doubt 
as  to  our  advice. 

Foreign  Manufacture. 

P.  C.  Walker. — We  know  nothing  more 
regarding  the  Bastian  lamp  than  appeared  in 
the  article  on  page  276  of  our  June  number. 
As  will  be  seen  there,  Messrs.  Rumney  and 
Rumney,  of  39  Victoria  street  Westminster, 
London,  England,  are  the  agents,  and  doubt- 
less an  application  to  them  will  bring  all  de- 
sired information. 

Saying  a  Broken  Negative. 

C.  C.  Alford. — Please  in  future  to  attend 
to  the  instruction  at  the  head  of  this  col- 
umn. Where  the  glass  only  and  not  the 
film  is  broken  the  best  way  is  to  strip  the 
latter  from  the  former  and  lay  it  down  on 
.another  glass.  There  are  various  ways  of 
doing  this,  but  the  following  is  both  certain 
and  simple:  First  harden  the  film  by  im- 
mersion for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of  for- 
malin I  to  10,  wash  and  dry.  Next  cut 
through  the  gelatine  about  ^  in.  from  the 
►edge  all  round,  and  immerse  for  fifteen  min- 
utes m  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
(crystals),  2  ounces  in  ten  ounces  of  water. 
Then,  without  washing  or  much  draining, 
transfer  to  a  solution  of  hydro-chloric  acid, 
.30  minims  in  ten  ounces  of  water.  When  the 
him  begins  to  pucker  and  get  loose  it  should 
be  gently  assisted,  when  it  will  float  off  the 
broken  plate.  We  omitted  to  say  that  from 
the  start  the  broken  negative  should  be  sup- 
ported on  a  plate  a  little  larger  than  itself. 
The  floating  film  should  be  washed  in  sev- 
eral changes  of  water  and  transferred  to  a 
plate  that  has  been  coated  with  collodion, 
and  squeezed  in  the  usual  way.  It  might 
be  as  weU  after  hardening  end  drying  and 
before  cutting  round  the  edges,  to  give  it  a 
•coat  of  enamel  collodion,  although  that    is 


not  absolutely  necessary.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  take  so  much  trouble  you  might  try 
the  method  suggested  in  "Notes"  on  another 
page,  although,  where  many  prints  arc  re- 
quired, the  above  is  to  be  preferred. 

Not  **A11  in  the  Lens." 

W.  O.  DusTiN. — We  do  not,  without 
their  authority,  give  the  addresses  of  our 
correspondents,  but  the  following  will  suffi- 
ciently answer  your  questions. 

The  lens  referred  to  as  costing  $14  is  an 
ordinarj'  rectilinear,  and  even  a  single  lens 
at  less  than  half  that  price  would  be  equally 
good  for  pictorial  purposes.  Either  of 
them,  for  landscape  or  portraiture,  is  quite 
as  suitable,  and  will  give  in  every  respect 
as  fine  pictures  as  your  very  much  more  ex- 
pensive one ;  and  indeed  very  much  better  if 
they  were  of  longer  focus. 

The  most  important  feature  of  a  lens  for 
pictorial  work  is  its  focal  length,  w^hich 
should  never  be  less  than  the  diagonal  of 
the  plate,  and  once  and  a  half  the  longest 
way  is  very  much  better.  See  an  article  on 
lenses  in  late  numbers. 

Experience  is  the  Best  Teacher. 

M.  J.  Shields. — We  could  better  advise 
if  we  knew  the  object  you  have  in  view.  If 
to  turn  professional  photographer,  and  as 
you  can  give  to  it  only  Sundays  and  eve- 
nings, then,  by  all  means  avail  yourself  of 
one  of  the  "Correspondence  Schools."  Even 
if  you  mean  to  remain  an  amateur,  but  de- 
sire to  do  pictorial  work  with  a  view  to  ex- 
hibiting, you  would  reach  your  goal  sooner 
by  learning  the  necessary  technique  by  cor- 
respondence. But  if  your  aim  is  nothing 
higher  than  amusement  or  change  of  occu- 
pation, as  is  the  case  with  probably  90  per 
cent,  of  all  who  carry  cameras,  then  join  the 
great  army  of  self-taughts,  as  with  few  ex- 
ceptions indeed  all  the  best  pictorialists  are. 
Get  a  suitable  book  of  instructions,  and 
when  you  have  mastered  the  first  difficulties 
get  a  photographic  friend  to  show  you  a 
good  negative  as  something  to  work  up  to; 
and  you  will  find  as  much  pleasure  in  the 
learning  as  in  the  work  after  you  have 
learned. 
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LANTERN  SLIDES. 


THE  fall  of  the  leaf  reminds  us 
that  the  time  for  our  annual 
talk  about  lantern  slides  is  at 
hand ;  and  we  begin  as  usual  by  the 
statement  that  a  good  slide  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  useful  of  all  photo- 
graphic productions,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  our  surprise  that  so  few  pho- 
tographers include  that  method  of 
printing  from  their  negatives,  and  so 
few  even  of  that  small  number  suc- 
ceed in  making  really  fine  slides.  For 
several  years  pressure  of  other  mat- 
ters has  prevented  our  seeing  and  crit- 
icising the  interchange  slides,  but  up 
to  the  last  that  we  saw,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  years'  practice,  less  than 
five  per  cent,  of  any  of  the  sets  were 
such,  that  practice  considered,  as 
should  have  been  thought  passable; 
and  that  mainly  for  lack  of  exposure. 


giving  in  the  slide  bare  glass  where 
there  should  have  been  none,  and  on 
the  screen  masses  of  light  generally 
characterized  as  "summer  snow;" 
hard  brilliant  pictures  that  "brought 
down  the  house"  filled  with  the  un- 
cultered  but  discouraging  to  those 
who  looked  for  the  beauty  of  full 
gradation. 

The  first  step  in  slide  making  is  to 
know  what  'a  good  slide  is,  a  knowl- 
edge which,  to  judge  from  at  least 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  slides  that 
we  have  seen,  is  just  what  their  mak- 
ers have  not  acquired,  their  slides  hav- 
ing even  shorter  gradation  than  their 
prints  on  paper,  while  they  may  have 
every  degree  that  is  in  the  negative. 
Bare  glass  in  a  slide  is  the  highest  of 
high  lights  on  the  screen,  while  such 
parts  as  are  opaque  show  as  the  deep- 
est of  deep  shadows,  and  in   nature 
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that  are  none  or  the  fewest  of  the  few 
of  either.  A  good  slide  therefore  will 
show  bare  glass  only  in  the  highest  of 
high  lights  and  be  opaque  only  in  the 
deepest  of  deep  shadows,  and  between 
those  will  be  more  or  less  translucent 
to  the  light  by  which  it  is  shown 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  gradation 
that  was  in  the  negative  from  which 
it  was  made.  From  this  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  second  step  is  the  se- 
lection of  the  negative,  and  here  we 
may  say  at  once  that  those  who  have 
during  the  season  persisted  in  the 
craze  for  under-exposing,  and  have 
nothing  but  the  hard  soot  and  white- 
wash negatives  as  the  result  of  the 
season's  work,  may  abandon  the  idea 
of  slide  making  till  they  have  learned 
that  without  sufficient  exposure  they 
cannot  make  negatives  suitable  for 
that  purpose.  A  negative  suitable  for 
slide  making  must  have  been  suitably 
exposed,  over  rather  than  under,  on 
the  soft  and  thin  side,  with  nothing 
but  the  highest  of  high  lights  opaque 
and  nothing  but  the  deepest  of  deep 
shadows  clear  glass,  and  all  the  rest 
in  the  varying  degrees  of  gradation 
or  different  values  of  light  reflected 
from  the  subject. 

Having  suitable  negatives  the  next 
thing  is  to  select  a  lantern  plate.  We 
have  tried  all  that  are  on  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  can  honestly  say  that 
they  are  all  equally  good  although  each 
has  its  own  pecularities,  and  therefore 
we  recommend  the  adoption  of  one 
brand  and  sticking  to  it  for  one  season 
at  least.  But  whichever  is  selected  it 
should  be  backed,  as  we  say  most  em- 
phatically that  backing  is  essential  for 


the  production  of  first  class  slides. 
Just  what  the  backing  should  be  is 
of  less  importance,  but  any  of  the 
commercial  backings,  especially  those 
of  Pancoast  of  Philadelphia  and  New- 
comb  of  Stamford,  as  they  answer  the 
purpose  admirably  and  as  a  25  cent 
bottle  or  a  50  cent  pot  of  either  will 
back  hundreds  of  plates  there  is  no 
temptation  to  bother  with  a  home- 
made article. 

We  next  come  to  the  developer  the 
formula  of  which  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  that  one  should  be  selected 
and  stuck  to,  and  that  the  exposure 
should  be  made  to  suit  it,  never  it 
altered  to  suit  the  exposure.  The  fol- 
lowing recommended  by  Yellott  in  his 
admirable  Lantern  Slides  and  Slide 
Making,  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  and 
is: 

Ortol   70  grs. 

Potassium  metabisulphite 35  grs. 

Potassium    carbonate J/^  oz. 

Sodium    sulphite i^  oz. 

Potassium  bromide 10  grs. 

Water    20  ozs. 

This  is  a  stock  solution  one  part  of 
which  is  to  be  added  to  two  parts  of 
water  to  make  the  developer,  but  we 
should  prefer  to  use  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  sodium  carbonate  instead  of 
the  potassium  carbonate,  the  same 
quantity  of  the  sulphite  and  leave  out 
the  bromide.  With  this  or  any  other 
suitable  developer  the  exposure  should 
be  such  as  to  bring  out  the  various 
degrees  of  gradation  each  in  its  turn, 
and  the  action  should  be  continued  till 
the  slide  is  just  as  it  should  be,  or  if 
that  is  somewhat  difficult  it  may  be 
carried  a  little  further  trusting  to  re- 
duction to  bring  it  back. 
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It  may  be,  however,  that  for  some 
reason  a  slide  is  wanted  from  a  nega- 
tive that  from  under-exposure  is  un- 
suitable, and  would  give  only  a  slide 
hard  and  lacking  in  detail  in  the 
shadows,  a  "summer  snow"  effect  in 
short,  in  which  everything  that  should 
be  only  in  half  or  lesser  lights  was 
simply  the  white  screen.  From  such, 
a  slide  that  is  more  than  passable  may 
be  made  by  the  phn  introduced  by 
Stieglitz  of  utilizing  the  cover  and 
making  a  deposit  in  it  to  fill  up  the 
otherwise  objectionable  bare  glass  in 
the  faulty  slide.  The  plan  consists  in 
exposing  the  cover  glass,  in  this  case 
another  plate,  for  the  short  time  to  the 


washed  and  dried  slide,  developing 
only  till  the  deposit  is  just  sufficient 
when  brought  into  register  with  it  to 
supply  the  lacking  detail.  In  this  way 
a  slide  more  than  fairly  passable  may 
be  made  from  a  negative  otherwise 
impossible. 

When  one  has  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties, and  in  spite  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  simplicity  of  slide  mak- 
ing, there  are  difficulties,  it  might  be 
well  to  think  of  something  more  than 
the  usual  unadorned  slide.  The  or- 
dinary picture  on  the  screen  is  a  pic- 
ture without  a  frame,  and  there  are 
few  that  would  not  be  improved  with 
that  addit'on.  Various  schemes  have 
been  proposed  for  supplying  that  want. 


RETURNINQ  TO  THE  FOLD. 
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the  simplest  being  a  frame  slide  placed 
along  with  the  other  or  made  a  fixture 
in  the  carrier.  But  while  the  simplest 
this  is  not  the  best,  as  it  confines  all 
the  pictures  to  one  size  and  shape, 
which  in  commercial  slides  may  be 
permitted  but  leads  to  a  disagreeable 
monotony.  A  better  though  a  more 
troublesome  way   is   to   furnish  each 

w 

slide  with  its  own  frame,  and  as  the 
trouble  or  labor  is  in  the  making  of 
the  slides  it  gives  a  corresponding 
simplicity  in  the  exhibiting  of  them. 
For  this  purpose  a  supply  of  frame 
negatives  should  be  prepared  by  pho- 
tographing as  many  suitable  frames 
as  one  can  lay  his  hands  on,  preferably 
on  slide  plates  to  facilitate  registra-. 
tion,  and  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
They  should  be  lighted  from  the  side 
so  as  to  get  sufficient  light  and  shade. 


the  best  density  being  learned  by  ex- 
perience, and  all  but  the  frame  both 
outside  and  in  made  opaque  in  any 
suitable  way.  Each  frame  negative 
requires  its  own  mask,  preferably  of 
thin  needle  paper,  and  just  such  as 
will  protect  the  frame  and  all  outside 
of  it  leaving  the  square  or  oblong  cen- 
ter on  which  to  print  the  subject. 

The  method  of  application  hardly 
needs  explanation.  As  to  which  is 
first  printed  is  a  matter  of  choice, 
although  we  have  always  chos- 
en the  subject.  Having  selected  the 
suitable  frame  negative,  its  mask  was 
laid  on  the  plate  and  the  subject 
printed,  care  having  been  taken  to 
have  such  pencil  point  marks  as  to 
make  registration  easy,  and  then  the 
frame  negative  was  printed  in  the 
same  way. 


AN    OPTICAL    MARVEL. 


FEW,  we  believe,  on  reading  on 
another  page  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  lens  with  a  working 
aperture  of  f-2.2,  will  fully  realize  just 
what  or  how  much  that  means.  Not 
for  the  first  time  does  a  lens  with  such 
an  aperture  appear;  two  at  least  we 
can  remember,  one  trusting  to  the  re- 
fractive power  of  glass  alone,  the 
other  combining  it  with  a  liquid,  but 
the  first  was  of  too  short  focus  to  be 
of  much  use  and  the  other  the  out- 
come of  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Grune 
whose  writings  on  optical  matters  do 
not  inspire  confidence  in  his  ability 
in  that  direction,  and  the  less  said  of 


the  lens  and  its  behaviour  the  better. 
The  lens  in  question  is  a  very  diflFer- 
ent  aflFair.  The  series  includes  three 
with  focal  lengths  of  8  1-2,  11  1-2, 
and  14  1-2  inches,  and  with  diameters 
of  4  I -16,  5  1-4,  and  6  3-4  inches. 
Think  of  a  lens  with  a  diameter  of 
about  half  its  focal  length,  especially 
when  that  length  is  over  14  inches ! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a 
lens  must  be  costly,  but  when  all 
things  are  considered,  and  especially 
the  new  powers  it  brings  into  the  por- 
trait studio,  the  $500  must  be  found 
a  good  investment. 

Thinking  of  the  saving  of  time  that 
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the  possession  of  such  a  lens  implies 
reminds  us  of  a  story  that  we  may 
have  told  before  but  it  will  bear  tell- 
ing again.  In  the  long  long  ago  when 
the  "Process -monger"  was  more  in 
evidence  than  now,  one  such  called  on 
"Old"  Neilson,  a  quaint  and  much 
loved  professional  photographer  in 
Edinburgh,  offering  to  sell  him  for 
five  guineas  a  method  by  which  his 
exposures  could  be  reduced  by  one- 
half,  (it  proved  to  be  the  once  well 
known  method  of  "pre-lighting,— the 
subjecting  of  the  plate  just  before  be- 
ing put  into  the  dark  slide  to  a  lighted 
match  for  a  brief  moment),  "A  de- 
lightful method"  replied  our  friend, 
"and  one  that  will  be  especially  use- 
ful to  me,  my  trade  being  so  largely 


in  babies ;  but  I  shall  wait  till  another 
good  friend  to  the  photographer  comes 
round  with  a  method  for  getting  rid 
of  the  other  half  and  shall  then  invest 
in  both,  thus  gelling  rid  of  the  trouble 
of  exposing  altogether." 

While  not  quite  obliterating  time, 
the  lens  at  f-2.2  is  about  four  times 
faster  than  the  ordinary  portrait  lens 
wrought  at  its  largest  aperture,  a 
thing  rarely  done ;  and  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  observe,  it  is  rarely 
used  with  an  aperture  larger  than  f-6 
and  more  frequently  f-8  than  which 
the  new  lens  is  sixteen  times  as  fast; 
as  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  while 
the  older  form  must,  in  many  cases 
be  stopped  down  because  of  want  of 
certain   corrections,  that  by   the   em- 
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ployment  of  the  newer  glass,  the  mak- 
ers have  been  able  to  make  in  the  new- 
er lens,  it  may  be  employed  at  full 
aperture. 

We  have  watched  the  growth  of  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Company  from  a  very 
small  beginning  to  the  present  time 
when  its  factory  is  probably  the  larg- 
est and  best  equipped  in  the  world, 
and  we  have  seen  the  pains  taking 


way  in  which  at  every  stage  of  its 
progress  every  lens,  both  photographic 
and  microscopic  is  tested  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  perfection  of  the  in- 
struments in  their  catalogues ;  and  be- 
lieve that  in  this  portrait  lens  with  an 
equivalent  focus  of  14  1-2  inches  and 
a  working  aperture  of  f-2.2  they  have 
made  a  record  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  beat. 


GETTING  THEM  INTERESTED  AND  THE  RESULTS. 

By  Oscar  Von  Engeln. 


HWO    out    of    three    of  your 
friends  to  whom  you  show  a 
collection  of    your    pictures 
will  evince  thrice  the  inter- 
est in  a  group  picture  taken  with   the 
side  of  a  house  for  a  background  than 
in  your  best  thing  in  landscape.      No 
doubt  quite  a  few  of  us  never  make  a 
second  attempt  to  enthuse  such  per- 
sons on  the  subject.     But  I  have  al- 
ways the  feeling  that  at  the  same  time 
they  are   passing  judgment    on    my 
mania   for  getting  such   things,   and 
think  that  I  am  foolish  for  spending 
so  much  time,  effort  and  money    for 
what  seems  to  them  a  poor  return. 

You  may  argue  that  they  are  not 
worth  considering,  but  they  are,  and 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  righting  your- 
self in  their  eyes,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  aiding  them  to  see  by  the  true  light, 
you  ought  to  endeavor  to  win  their 
commendation  of  your  work  along 
true  pictorial  lines. 

No  one  will  contradict  me  when  I 
assert  that  the  conversion  of  one  of 
these  scoffers  to  an  admirer  of  the  real 


fuzzy  tuzzy  type,  borders  on  the  im- 
possible. But  there  is  a  way  of  secur- 
ing and  holding  their  interest — ^to 
plant  the  germ  of  true  appreciation  as 
it  were. 

Series  picture  photography  accom- 
plishes this  end.    By  series  pictures,  I 
mean  a  set  of  three  or  more  views  of 
the  same  subject  at  different  times,  or 
under  different  conditions.    The  same 
scene  photographed  in  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn  and  winter  illustrates  the 
first — a  street  crowded,  quiet,  at  night, 
on  a  wet  day,  in  winter,  the  second. 

Man  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  a  thing ;  he  likes  to  know 
the  processes  by  which  the  whole  is 
made  up.  Moreover  show  a  series  of 
such  pictures  to  any  one  and  you  com- 
pel them  to  mental  activity.  The  view- 
er must  compare  and  discriminate,  and 
he  cannot  help  but  assimilate. 

The  value  of  such  a  series  to  the  pho- 
tographer personally  is  very  great  and 
rests  on  a  broad  foundation. 

Since  the  pictoral  interest  is  the 
same,  his  attention  is  drawn    to    the 
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technical  defects  in  his  negatives,  when 
he  compares  the  prints.  He  notes 
faults  in  one  which  are  not  evident  iii 
tn^  others  and  vice  versa.  He  finds 
that  he  is  not  as  careful  as  he  might 
be  in  his  work.  My  need  of  accuracy 
was  made  clear  to  me  by  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  prints  I  show  below, 
as  regards  point  of  view  and  matter 
included.  Naturally  one  aims  to  over- 
come these  faults  in  future  negatives, 
and,  therefore,  works  with  a  more  defi- 
nite purpose. 

The  educational  value  of  such  work 
for  the  photographer  is  alone  very 
great.  Working  with  the  same  sub- 
ject makt";  it  necessary  for  him  to 
study    it    intensively.      If    he   photo- 


graphs a  plant  from  the  day  of  its  ap- 
pearance above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
until  fruition,  he  of  necessity,  because 
of  his  constant  vigil  for  the  interesting 
stages,  becomes  very  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  hfe  history.  Broad 
culture  is  the  slogan  of  the  day,  but  a 
little  knowledge  of  many  things  is  dan- 
gerous, as  the  saving  has  It,  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  of  us  will  come  to  harm  in- 
tellectually, because  of  a  httle  spe- 
ializing, 

I  venture  to  present  herewith  four 
prints  illustrative. 

They  are  crude,  they  are  poor,  they 
have  all  faults,  yet  they  are  full  of  in- 
terest for  me.  I  first  photographed 
the  scene  in  summer.     Its  luxuriance 
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attracted  me  then,  being  a  bit  of  nature 
typical  and  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  a  stream  winding  its  way  through  a 
region  of  hard  wood  timber. 

The  next  picture  was  made  in  win- 
ter, and  it  has  also  pictorial  interest, 
besides  that  which  falls  to  it  as  one 
of  the  series. 

The  spring  view  is  typical  of  that 
season  of  the  year,  and  all  the  feeling 
of  feathery  plumage  is  in  the  young 
leafage  of  the  trees.    Also  the  autumn 


view  is  characteristic — bleak  and  drear. 

Another  fact  comes  out  very  clearly 
here  which  ordinarily  escapes  our  no- 
tice ;  the  change  of  face  which  nature 
is  continually  undergoing.  This  is 
much  more  extensive  and  rapid  than 
we  conceive.  Note  that  in  the  earlier 
pictures  there  are  two  broken  tree 
trunks  projecting  out  over  the  water; 
in  the  latter  only  one. 

Other  changes  may  be  found  when 
we  examine  the  prints  in  detail. 


THE    SUCCESS    OF    A    FIRST    ATTEMPT. 

With  the  3  A.  F,  P.  K,  and  the  Developing  Machine,  and  the  Wynne 

Exposure  Meter, 

Bv  Harry  Cortwright. 


HERE  followeth  the  story  of  six- 
ty film  negatives,  all  more 
than  printable  and  some,  a 
good  many  indeed,  that  if  en- 
larged would  be  a  credit  to  an  ex- 
perienced photographer  and  yet  they 
were  produced  by  one  who  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  photography  until 
she  spent  less  than  an  hour  with  me 
just  before  taking  train  for  distant 
parts. 

She  was  a  Niece  of  seventeen, 
brighter  than  the  average,  and  with 
unlimited  faith  in  her  Uncle's  photo- 
graphic knowledge  and  therefore  will- 
ing to  do  exactly  as  she  was  told.  A 
few  minutes  served  to  get  her  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  mechani- 
cal arrangements  of  the  camera  al- 
though the  relation  of  the  U  S  mark- 
ings on  the  shutter  to  the  f  values  of 


the  meter  were  more  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. Just  why  the  Kodak  people 
and  Bausch  &  Lomb  should  persist  in 
that  obsolete  method  of  marking  no 
fellow  can  understand;  but  she  mas- 
tered it  at  last  and  all  the  rest  was 
easy. 

The  only  part  of  the  business  on 
which  there  was  a  doubt  was  the  time 
to  be  given  in  the  developing  machine, 
as  edinol  was  selected  as  the  develop- 
er for  its  non-staining  properties 
amongst  others.  A  few  experiments 
had  shown  me  that  the  formula  I  had 
devised  took  an  average  of  thirty 
seconds  for  the  "first  appearance"  and 
so  the  time  decided  on  was  ten  min- 
utes, which,  as  the  result  proves,  was 
just  the  thing.  Not  caring,  however, 
to  trust  altogether  to  that,  she  took 
with   her   three    film    negatives    one 
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over,  one  under,  and  one  just  proper- 
ly developed,  with  instructions  to  com- 
pare each  length  oi  film  on  coming  out 
of  the  machine,  and  to  be  guided  ac- 
cordingly. But  she  never  needed  to 
change  the  time,  the  ten  minutes  be- 
ing in  all  cases  just  right,  giving  nega- 
tives as  near  the  middle  one  of  the 
three,  and  as  a  whole,  they  could  not 
have  been  bettered. 

That  others  may  go  and  do  like- 
wise I  may  say  that  the  developer,  the 
quantity  for  the  required  24  ounces, 
consisted  of  edinol  30  grains,  hydro- 


quinone  6  grains,  sodium  carbonate 
and  sulphite  each  one  ounce;  and 
acetone  sulphite  60  grains.  The  first 
two  and  the  last  three  were  wrapped 
in  separate  paraffin  papers  and  then 
in  tin  foil,  in  which  they  apparently 
keep  indefinitely.  The  hypo  was  in 
8  ounce  packets,  also  in  paraffin  paper, 
but  she  only  carried  a  third  of  the 
number  of  the  developing  powders,  be- 
ing told  that  several  spools  of  film, 
indeed  all  that  might  be  developed  at 
one  sitting  might  safely  be  fixed  in 
one  solution. 


THE    AMATEUR    QUESTION. 


By  Kate  Harrison. 


THE  question  as  to  what  is  an 
amateur  is  continually  bob- 
bing up,  and  what  really 
should  be  no  question  at  all  seems 
to  be  as  far  from  settlement  as 
ever.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  else  the 
dictionary  would  soon  settle  it,  but  as 
to  what  it  should  mean  when  applied 
to  a  photographer,  and  especially  in 
connection  with  such  exhibitions  as  of- 
fer certain  prizes  for  amateurs  and 
certain  others  for  professionals.  The 
latest  attempt  to  settle  the  question  ap- 
pears in  The  Camera,  which  offers 
prizes  for  the  best  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

What  is  an  amateur  photographer? 
Is  it  permissible  for  one  to  sell  his 
work  occasionally  and  realize  a  portion 
on  the  expenditures  made  ?    Should  an 


amateur  give  his  work  away,  or  is  it 
right  to  charge  for  it? 

Although  in  the  form  of  four  ques- 
tions it  resolves  itself  into  only  one, 
may  an  amateur  sell  one  or  more  of 
his  photographs  and  continue  to  be  an 
amateur,  or  to  put  in  another  form, 
does  he  become  a  professional  by  such 
sales?  To  me  the  idea  is  too  ridicu- 
lous to  be  seriously  considered,  and 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
professional  and  the  amateur  is  too 
clear  for  any  sane  man  or  woman  to 
have  a  doubt  of  it.  To  the  one  his 
business,  trade,  or  profession,  which 
you  will,  is  that  by  which  he  makes 
his  living,  and  looks  to  it  for  the 
preparation  for  old  age  or  the  "rainy 
day"  that  may  come,  while  to  the 
other  who  may  be  clerk  or  any  of  the 
thousand    and    one    occupations    of 
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bread-winning,  his  photography  is 
only  an  amusement,  hobby,  or  change 
of  occupation;  a  something  to  fill  a 
leisure  hour,  and  from  which  he  re- 
turns to  his  life  work  with  renewed 
energy. 

"Is  it  permissible  for  one  to  sell  his 
work?"  What  conceivable  reason 
can  there  be  that  he  should  not  ?  Sure- 
ly one  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own  so  long  as  he  thereby  does  no 
harm  to  others;  and  here  perhaps  is 
the  rub.  There  are  those  silly  enough 
to  think  that  such  sales  may  injure 
the  professional,  but  even  if  so  what 
about  it?  Surely  the  hanging  out  of 
a  shingle  does  not  give  one  a  monoply 
of  picture  making  light,  nor  is  it  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  making 
and  selling  of  pictures.  But  does  the 
sale  of  pictures  by  the  amateur  injure 
the  professional?  I  trow  not,  and  a 
visit  to  some  of  the  more  important 
exhibitions  will  show  that  such  sales 


serve  as  levers  to  lift  him  and  his 
work  to  a  higher  rung  in  the  pictorial 
ladder.  What  is  the  best  test  as  to 
the  value  of  works  of  art?  Surely 
the  orices  obtained,  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  in  some  cases  the 
amateur  values  his  work  at  pounds 
where  the  professional  is  content  with 
shillings.  These  may  be  said  to  be 
rare  cases  and  so  thev  are,  but  as  a 
rule  the  amateur  asks  and  gets  better 
prices  than  the  professional  and  so 
helps  rather  than  hinders  him. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
cases  where  the  amateur  seeks  only 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  out- 
lay and  in  that  I  think  he  is  wrong. 
l>v  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  he  is 
entitled  to  sell  as  much  of  his  work 
as  he  can,  but  he  should  have  a  fellow 
feeling  for  his  kind  and  never  charge 
less  than  his  professional  brother  but 
as  often  as  he  can,  which  is  always, 
charge  a  little  more. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  WATCH-TOWER. 


By  Watchman. 


THERE  is  sometimes  amusing 
reading  in  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries. Here  is  an  ex- 
ample in  the  shape  of  an  "interview" 
with  a  Baltimore  photographer  who 
had  recently  visited  Paris,  Brighton 
and  London.  He  had  brought  with 
him  "the  latest  thing  in  art  lines  on 
the  market*'  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  Grun  lens,  which  has  been  weigh- 
ed in  the  balance  and  found  wanting 


at  least  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The 
Baltimore  photographer's  knowledge 
of  lenses  may  be  guessed  at  from  the 
fact  that  his  admiration  for  the  liquid 
lens  arises  from  the  other  fact  ( ?) 
that  while  "all  first  class  lenses  have 
four  lenses  each,  and  each  lens  re- 
fracts only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
light  received,  the  Grun  lens  has  a 
liquid  between  two  of  the  lenses,  prac- 
tically uniting  them  and  making  but 
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one  reflecting  surface  instead  of  two, 
thereby  obtaining  greater  speed  in 
photographing."  Just  think  of  it. 
Four  lenses  each  refracting  only  50 
per  cent,  of  the  light  received,  and 
try  to  discover  where  the  second  pair 
gets  any  to  refract.  But  Dr.  Grun 
showed  this  credulous  Baltimorian 
some  other  curious  things,  and  they 
may  have  helped  him  to  get  over  that 
puzzle  also.  One  of  these  was  a  theory 
which  our  Baltimore  friend  says  "has 
since  been  accepted"  but  he  does  not 
say  by  whom,  "that  there  is  a  germ 
of  rheumatism  which  is  introduced 
through  the  large  pores  of  the  feet!" 
and  that  by  wearing  the  same  shoes 
and  stockings  continuously  "the  re- 
sulting impurities  produce  the  microbe 
of  rheumatism."  That  discoverv  is 
surely  as  wonderful  as  the  other,  that 
a  lens  refracts  only  50  per  cent,  of 
the  light  that  falls  on  it,  and  he  who 
can  swallow  the  one  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  believing  the  other. 


Photographic  journals  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  comic  papers,  but  those 
that  care  to  look  for  it  will  often  find 
much  to  amuse  them.  The  good 
serious  "B.  J."  even  is  not  exempt 
as  may  be  seen  from  a  recent  article 
on  "Lens  Rapidity."  In  this  the 
author  begins  by  threatening  to  upset 
what  he  calls  the  venerable  dogma 
that  the  rapidity  of  a  lens  depends  on 
the  size  of  its  working  aperture,  the 
relative  working  aperture  he  means, 
and  says  "if  this  were  really  true  the 
giving  of  correct  exposures  would  be 
far  easier  than  is  unhappily  the  case." 


After  this  one  would  have  supposed 
that  he  had  something  new  with  which 
to  startle  the  erstwhile  deluded  pho- 
tographer, making  him  call  himself  all 
sorts  of  names  for  having  so  long  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  something  on 
which  so  much  depended. 

And   what  is  it  that  v/ir rants  our 
new  Daniel  in  saying  that  "the  uni- 
versally-received  belief   that   lens   ra- 
pidity  depends   on  the   width    of  the 
working  aperture    is    only    partially 
true,"  and  again,  "that  it  is  not  only 
not  the  sole  factor  governing  rapid- 
ity, but  it  is  not  the  most  important 
one."    Boiled  down,  the  arraignments 
are  practically  five,  discoloration  of  the 
glass  through  chemical  action;  striae; 
air-bubbles ;  uneven  dessicatioii  of  the 
"so-called"   cement   even   when    it   is 
good  but  more  when,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  it  is  of  inferior  quality ;  and 
dust  allowed  to  lie  on  the  outer  or 
inner  surfaces.    The  discoloration  may 
be  dismissed  as  of  too  infrequent  oc- 
curence, and  the  fact  that  no  photog- 
rapher  worth   the   name   would   ever 
think  of  using  such  lenses,  and  surely 
the   same   may  be   said   of   the    dust 
scare.    The  others,  so  far  as  they  are 
beyond  the  power  of  the  photographer 
to  remedy    are    not    worth    thinking 
about,  as  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  their  influence  on  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  lens   is  so  infinitesimal 
that  it  would  require  a  greater  num- 
ber of  figures  than  I  at  least  know  how 
to  use,  to  show  its  true  relation. 


The   following  clipping   from    The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  is  well 
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worth  the  attestion  of  entertainers 
generally,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  as  good 
a  seat-filler  on  this  as  on  the  other 
side,  and  if  the  vaudeville  folk  know 
what  is  good  for  them  the  music  hall 
photographer  will  be  as  important  a 
member  of  the  staff  as  the  best: 

"Quite  a  novel  bid  for  popularity  is 
now  nightly  drawing  all  Leeds  to  the 
Coliseum  Music  Hall.  During  the 
evening  some  thirty  photographs  of 
people  snapshotted  in  the  street  are 
exhibited  on  a  screen,  and  if  any  of 
the  persons  happen  to  be  in  the  house 
and  recognize  themselves  they  receive 
a  sovereign  each.  Fresh  photographs 
are  shown  every  night." 


If  to  make  a  thing  ludicrous  be  the 
best  way  to  kill  it,  the  following  by 
Dagonet  in  The  Referee,  should  be 
effectual.  But  lightning  stories  have 
more  lives  than  cats  and  bob  up  time 
and  again,  always  finding  hosts  of  be- 
lievers. I  give  it,  however,  for 
what  it  is  worth  and  it  ought  to  be 
worth  much  in  the  strangling  of  the 
delusion. 

"It  seems  that  a  woman  struck  by 
lightning  while  looking  at  a  cow  had 
a  photograph  of  the  cow  reproduced 
on  her  chest  by  the  lightning.  A  man 
standing  near  a  sacred  picture  was 
struck,  and  the  picture  was  repro- 
duced on  his  back.  The  new  method 
of  photography  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
popular  with  private  sitters.  But 
imagine  the  possibilities.  Think  of 
the  thrills  now  available  for  sensa- 
tional romance.    Fancy  the  joy  of  the 


allowed  the  innocent  man  to  be  false- 
ly accused  of  the  murder  of  the  lock- 
keeper's  daughter,  when  he  arranges 
for  the  hero  to  tear  aside  the  villain's 
waistcoat  in  the  last  act,  and  point  to 
the  picture  of  the  murdered  girl  on  his 
shirt-front.  N.  B. — This  situation  is 
registered  at  Stationers'  Hs^ll  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Congress.  Pirates, 
beware." 


The  designations  negatives  and  posi- 
tives were  mistakes  from  the  begin- 
ning but  have  been  in  use  too  long 
to  be  altered  now.  All  negatives  are 
also  positives  and  vice  versa,  positive 
when  seen  by  reflected  and  negative 
by  transmitted  l^ht.  And  the  case  is 
made  worse  when  an  author  writing 
about  them  gets  them  mixed  as  does 
Will  Sparks  in  a  recent  number  of 
Camera  Craft  He  is  speaking  of  a 
suggested  improvement  in  photo- 
gravure in  which  a  line  screen  is  em- 
ployed, a  screen  with  four  hundred 
lines  to  the  inch,  and  in  telling  how 
the  line  positive  is  made,  by  placing 
the  screen  in  front  of  the  negative  to 
be  reproduced  and,  in  the  copying 
camera,  transmitting  the  light  through 
both  to  the  plate  on  which  the  posi- 
tive is  to  be  made ;  he  says  "the  result- 
ing screen  negative  is  what  would  be 
called  a  positive."  The  italics  are 
mine,  emphasized  to  show  how  easy 
it  is  to  get  mixed. 


While  it  is  gratifying  to  the  ama- 


melodramatist  who  for  four  acts  has     teur  to  know  that  his  work  in  por- 
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traiture  is  being  more  and  more  favor- 
ably compared  with  that  of  his  pro- 
fessional brother  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  they  do  not  work  on  equal 
planes.  The  amateur  works  to  please 
himself,  and  if  blest  with  the  artistic 
temperament,  cares  more  for  the  ar- 
tistic and  the  pictorial  than  the  like- 
ness, while  the  professional  must 
please  his  employer  who,  generally  at 
least,  cares  more  for  likeness  than  the 
artistic  or  the  pictorial.  The  pro- 
fessional must  therefore  be  judged, 
not  so  much  for  what  he  does,  as  from 
the  degree  of  culture  of  his  customers, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  more  satisfactory, 
by  the  work  he  shows  at  the  exhibi- 
tions and  in  the  salons. 


Photography  says  "One  of  the  great 
hindrances  to  the  production  of  good 
photographs  is  the  terrible  ease  with 
which  bad  ones  can  be  made;  and  at 
first  glance  it  seems  something  like 
truth.  But  not  the  "fatal  facility"  by 
which  the  bad  work  is  made  while  not 
preventing  a  single  example  of  the 
good,  appears  in  such  shoals  as  to 
bury  it  and  making  its  discovery  like 
the  proverbial  looking  for  a  needle 
in  a  bundle  of  straw. 


I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  alleged  difficulty  in  commun- 
ication between  the  lantern  lecturer 
and  the  lantern  operator,  nor  the  need 
for  any  of  the  many  means  of  mak- 
ing that  communication.  The  bell,  the 
red  light  on  the  back  of  the  reading 
lantern,  the  stroke  on  the  floor  with 


the  pointer  and  all  the  other  abomi- 
nations to  me  at  least  only  show  the 
incapacity  of  both,  as  the  one  that 
cannot  give  and  the  other  that  can- 
not take  a  hint  from  the  words  that 
tell  when  to  change  the  slide  and  at 
the  same  time  be  such  that  they 
not  only  seem  to  be,  but  actually  are 
a  part  of  the  lecture  that  could  not 
have  been  omitted.  And  I  have  had 
some  experience,  having  been  the  of- 
ficial lecturer  of  the  Edinburgh  Pho- 
tographic Society  for  years,  where 
during  the  winter  months  the  hall 
was  filled  to  overflowing  from  month 
to  month ;  in  addition  to  lecturing  in 
most  of  the  larger  towns  in  Scotland 
year  after  year,  and  never  lised  bell, 
book  or  candle.  That  I  never  used 
book  is  perhaps  not  quite  correct,  as 
I  always  held  in  my  hand  as 
many  cards  as  I  had  slides,  never 
more  than  fifty,  and  on  each  were 
all  the  notes  I  needed  for  each 
slide.  Simultaneously  with  each 
change  of  slide  its  card  was  slipped 
from  the  front  to  the  back,  and  there 
was  always  light  enough  from  the 
screen  to  show  all  I  wanted. 

But  while  I  say  that  the  lecturer  and 
operator  who  cannot  do  without  either 
book  or  signal  are  unfit  for  the  jobs 
I  know  that  many  such  will  take  to  the 
platform  and  the  lantern,  and  for 
them  a  signal  mentioned  in  the  Octo- 
ber Photogram  is  the  least  objection- 
able that  I  have  seen  proposed.  The 
new  device  is  to  employ  the  now  com- 
mon electric  pocket  flash  lamp  for  the 
signalling.  A  twin  flexible  cord  is 
carried  from  lantern  to  lecturer,  and 
the  hmp  placed  in  a  suitable  position 
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on  the  lantern  table;  a  small  push  is 
kept  by  the  lecturer,  and  each  time  a 
change  is  required  he  simply  "presses 
the  button"  and  the  flash  is  seen  by 
the  operator.  The  lamp  can  be  so 
placed  that  no  one  but  the  man  at  the 
lantern  can  see  it.  The  slight  ex- 
pense is  also  a  great  consideration,  as 
these  lamps  can  be  procured  now  from 
50  c.  upwards. 


4c       ♦       * 


I  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  so- 
called  "pot-hunting,"  something  not 
altogether  unknown  on  this  side,  but 
nothing  like  what  is  said  to  be  common 
on  the  other.  Writing  in  one  of  the 
English  journals,  a  member  of  a  pho- 
tographic society  that  held  an  annual 
exhibition  says  "There  were  a  couple 
of  photogjaphic-figure  subjects,  sent 
by  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  which  had 
now  been  sent  to  that  exhibition  three 
times,"  adding  that  while  he  did  not 
object  to  the  sending  of  the  same  pic- 
ture to  as  many  different  exhibitions 
as  he  chose,  he  thought  the  selecting 
committee  should  jeject  such  as  had 
been  on  the  wall  before.  So  think  I, 
when  they  are  sent  in  competition,  or 
not  by  request,  as  the  one-picture  man 
is  as  bad  as  one-anything  else  man, 
who,  by  a  fluke,  has  produced  some- 
thing for  which  he  wants  the  credit 
due  to  natural  or  acquired  ability. 


It  goes  against  the  grain  to  be  ever- 
lastingly finding  fault  with  one's 
neighbors,  but  statements  once  made 
and  not  contradicted  find  their  way 
from  book  to  book  and  often  lead  the 


too  confiding  ones  astray.  The  pres- 
ent is  not  serious,  but  if  developers 
are  to  be  made  by  the  help  of  scales 
and  weights  it  is  better  to  be  right 
than  wrong,  even  in  matters  of  but 
little  moment.  The  statement  dealt 
with  now  appears  in  "The  Round 
Robin  Guild"  of  the  generally  correct 
and  always  beautiful  Photo-Era,  and 
is  in  an  article  on  the  preparation  of 
solutions,  and  curiously  enough,  after 
telling  the  readers  that  "in  preparing 
formulae  the  exact  amount  specified 
for  each  ingredient  must  be  used,  a 
variation  of  a  few  grains  often  making 
a  great  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
solution." 

After  this  one  would  have  thought 
the  writer  would  have  taken  care  to 
be  correct  in  her  statements,  but  we 
are  gravely  told  that  "Carbonate  of 
potassium  may  be  substituted  for  the 
carbonate  of  soda  in  the  developer, 
and  is  of  equal  strength''  (the  italics 
are  mine),  "and  the  same  amount  is 
used  as  is  called  for  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda."  It  does  not*  take  many  ex- 
periments to  show  that  the  potassium 
salt  is  considerably  stronger  than  that 
of  the  sodium,  nor  much  chemical 
knowledge  to  prove  that  that  differ- 
ence is  as  138  is  to  106,  the  potassium 
salt  being  about  one-fourth  stronger 
than  the  sodium,  and  in  a  formula 
with  the  alkali  just  short  of  the  fog- 
ging strength  in  soda  the  substitution 
of  potassium  would  certainly  bring 
trouble.  Ten  molecules  of  water  ( 180 
atoms)  make  a  big  hole  in  the  286 
that  go  to  make  a  molecule  of  sodium 
carbonate. 
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NOTES. 


Alfred  Stieglitz  and  the  Inter- 
national Jury  at  St.  Louis. — In  a 
communication  just  to  hand  (dated 
September  13),  Mr.  Stieglitz  says  "I 
have  just  received  an  invitation  from 
St.  I^uis  to  serve  on  the  International 
Jury  of  Awards,  which,  of  course  it 
is  too  late  for  me  to  accept.  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinction  and  regret  that 
circumstances  prevent  my  doing  my 
duty  as  an  American  citizen."  So  do 
we,  so  far  as  the  regret  is  concerned, 
as  the  name  selected  as  his  substitute 
has  considerable  climbing  to  do  before 
he  can  reach  his  level. 

Placing  the  Color  Screen. — ^Ac- 
cording to  M.  H.  Camels  in  Le 
Precede,  the  worst  possible  place  to 
place  the  color  screen  in  orthochro- 
matic  or  three  color  photography  is 
between  the  lenses  of  a  doublet.  In 
such,  the  back  lens  corrects  certain 
of  the  faults  of  the  front  and  anything 
placed  between  is  apt  to  interfere  with 
that  correction.  The  screen  should  be 
placed  either  before  or  behind  the 
lens,  but  better  still,  close  in  front  of 
the  plate,  and  we  understand  that 
films  for  that  purpose  are  already  on 
the  market  in  Germany  and  may  soon 
be  found  here.  A  suggestion  in  one 
of  our  foreign  exchanges  to  the  effect 
that  makers  of  plates  should  furnish 
them  with  films  of  suitably  colored 
gelatine,  just  as  they  back  them, 
would,  if  practicable,  solve  the  prob- 
lem, and  few  would  object  to  the  in- 
creased price  that  such  a  ^'fronting** 
would  entail. 


Development  of  Over-Expqsures. 
—Over-exposure  is  a  fault  of  rare  oc- 
curence on  this  side,  and  we  have  more 
than  once  shown  that  it  is  one  easily 
cured;  indeed  over-exposure  even  to 
the  extent  of  fifty  times  the  normal  is 
less  an  evil  than  its  opposite  to  the 
extent  of  only  twice,  and  that  the  more 
especially  because  of  its  tendency  to 
lead  to  ovdl--development  with  its  out- 
come of  "soot  and  whitewash."     We 
have,     in     this     connection,     already 
shown  the  power  of  acetone  sulphite, 
but  a  good  thing  will  bear  a  second 
telling,  especially  when  it  comes  from 
such   an   experienced   worker    as   T. 
Thome  Baker.  Dealing  with  the  treat- 
ment of  over-exposures  in  The  Ama- 
teur Photographer,    he    recommends 
the  keeping  of  a  solution  of  acetone 
sulphite  10  parts,  edinol  i  part,  and 
water  100  parts.     As  soon  as  over- 
exposure is  discovered  a  portion  of 
this  should  be  added  to  the  normal  de- 
veloper, the  quantity  depending  on  the 
extent  of  that  ovef  time;  adding  that 
plates  or  films  that  had  got  fifty  times 
more  than  they  should  could  be  made 
into  excellent  negatives  by  the  addi- 
tion of  twenty-five  per   cent,   of  the 
acetone  sulphite  solution. 

A  Safe  Light. — ^A  light  that  is  said 
to  be  safe  for  the  development  of  any 
orthochromatic  or  even  panchromatic 
plate  that  is  not  unusually  sensitive  to 
the  red,  may  be  made  fr<Mn  a  eombina- 
ti(Hi  of  aurantia  and  rhodamine,  the 
one  absorbing  all  but  the  blue  and  the 
other  transmitting  all  but  that  color, 
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leaving  to  light  the  developing  tray 
only  the  red.  The  simplest  way  to  go 
about  it  is  to  immerse  two  ordinary 
plates  in  a  solution  of  hypo  till  the 
silver  bromide  is  removed,  wash  and 
dry,  and  immerse  one  in  each  of  the 
solutions  of  the  dyes.  They  are 
aurantia  20  grains,  water  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  has  been  added, 
I  ounce;  and  rhodamine  15  grains; 
water  i  ounce.  Filter  the  solutions 
and  immerse  one  plate  into  the  one 
and  other  into  the  other  till  they  have 
absorbed  sufficient  of  the  color.  Rinse 
slightly,  dry,  and  bind  the  two  to- 
gether lantern  slide  fashion ;  or  bet- 
ter still,  cement  them  together  with 
Canada  balsam  in  the  well  known  way 
before  binding. 

Men  and  Women. — The  editor  of 
Men  and  Women,  a  Cleveland  maga- 
zine, writes  to  say  that  they  have  a 
proposition  that  is  particularly  in- 
teresting to  amateur  photographers, 
and  without  saying  what  it  is,  coolly 
asks  us  to  furnish  them  with  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  number  of  amateur  pho- 
tographers in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  without  sending  a  stamp  for 
reply.  Accompanying  the  unusual  re- 
quest comes  a  leaflet  intimating  21 
contests  beginning  with  October  and 
ending  with  "is  open  now"  but  with- 
out giving  the  necessary  information 
or  dates,  for  all  of  which  photog- 
raphers are  supposed  to  make  in- 
quiries, a  thing  which  we  presume  few 
are  likely  to  do.  We  are  always  will- 
ing to  give  publicity  to  such  contests 
but  our  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  spent 
in  making  Hsts  of  amateur  photog- 


raphers, especially  to  those  who  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  send  a  stamp 
to  pay  the  postage. 

The  Late  James  Inglis. — We  can- 
not let  the  memory  of  this  characteris- 
tic Scotchman  and  equally  characteris- 
tic photographer  pass  without  a  word 
of  appreciation  and  expression  of  re- 
gret. We  knew  him  in  Montreal 
when  he  had  the  ball  at  his  foot  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  portrait 
photographers  of  the  city,  and  we 
knew  him  again  in  Chicago  many 
years  after;  and  knew  that  in  both 
conditions  he  might  have  carried  all 
before  him,  but  his  success  was  al- 
ways the  cause  of  his  failure.  He  was 
one  of  the  few,  perhaps  we  might  say 
one  of  the  many  who  can  never  let  well 
alone,  but  always  in  the  success  they 
attain  see  something  higher  and  can- 
not rest  till  they  have  sought  it,  and 
in  the  search  too  often  lose  that  which 
they  have  gained.  Such  at  least  was 
the  case  of  poor  Inglis,  who  in  his  de- 
sire to  "advance  the  cause,"  always 
some  particular  branch  or  phase  of 
photography,  often  overlooked  his 
own  interests.  But  the  good  that  men 
do  lives  after  them,  and  Inglis*  name 
will  be  remembered  long  after  soir.  i 
that  have  made  a  greater  noise  in  the 
world  are  forgotten.  He  had  a  large 
share  of  the  obstinacy  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  but 
like  them  too,  he  took  care  to  see  that 
he  was  right  thereby  making  obstinacy 
a  virtue. 

The  inability  to  leave  well  alone  led 
to  his  almost  untimely  death,  as  death 
is  always  untimely  so  long  as  there  is 
good  work  in  a  man,  and  the  follow- 
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ing  account  of  how  it  came  about, 
written  by  his  close  friend  Mr.  iTodd, 
tells  the  sad  story  better  than  any- 
thing we  could  say: 

"A  year  ago  he  turned  his  attention 
to  'at  home'  portraiture  by  flashlight, 
and,  true  to  his  old  instinct,  set  out 
to  make  improvements.  First,  he  de- 
signed a  flash-lamp  in  which  the 
smoke  is  caught  in  a  bag,  so  that  it 
cannot  escape  into  the  room.  It  is 
a  very  simple,  effective  contrivance 
that  is  bound  to  meet  with  great  favor 
among  professional  photographers, 
and  had  he  stopped  here  everything 
might  have  been  all  right.  But  the 
improving  tendency  turned  him  on  to 
the  flashlight  mixture,  much  to  my 
dismay.  He  had  decided  in  his  mind 
that  it  must  be  possible  to  make  a  flrst- 
class  portrait  with  less  than  five  grains 
of  powder,  and  he  proceeded  to  prove 
his  case,  by  doing  it  with  only  two. 
Knowing  the  nature  of  the  man  and 
the  character  of  the  compound,  I 
urged  him  to  leave  the  whole  thing 
absolutely  alone,  but,  I  regret  to  say, 
without  success.     The  best  person  to 


make  flashlight  mixture  is  one  of 
naturally  slow  habit  James  Inglis 
was  not  built  that  way,  so  one  day 
he  got  tired  of  slow  monotony,  moved 
the  mixer  considerably  faster — ^and 
was  picked  up  for  dead. 

''He  made  a  magnificent  fight  for 
life.  His  injuries  were  frightful,'  but 
his  grand  ccmstitution  seemed  to  stand 
the  strain,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
every  one  was  hopeful  of  a  good  re- 
covery. But  pneumonia  set  in,  and  on 
September  i8  he  died."  Requiescat  in 
pace. 

The  Bayer  Photographic  Spec- 
ialties.— ^We  have  often  spoken  of 
the  photographic  specialties  made  by 
the  Bayer  Co.,  the  sale  agents  in  this 
country  being  the  Farbenfabriken  of 
Elberfield  Co.,  of  40  Stone  St,  New 
York,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  they 
are  as  popular  in  their  home  in  Ger- 
many as  here;  they  having  got  the 
highest  award,  the  silver  medal,  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  thirty-third  Con- 
gress of  the  German  Photographic 
Union. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  YELLOW  LIGHT  USED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LABORATORIES. 


ACCORDING  to  La  Nature,  Mr. 
Charles  Henry  reports  in  this 
matter  as  follows : 
"In  September,  1899,  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Trench  Photographic 
Society,'  together  with  Mr.  Jules 
Courtier,  some  screens  dyed  with  a 
yellow  color  which  we  have  named 
'anactinochrine/  and  which,  although 
being    considerably  less  actinic    and 


more  opaque  for  the  visible  light  than 
the  red  glass  panes  usually  employed 
in  photographic  laboratories,  are  de- 
cidedly more  convenient  on  account  of 
the  special  property  which  the  yellow 
light  has  in  exciting  the  visual  sensi- 
tiveness, a  property  which  is  associated 
with  the  energy  of  yellow  rays. 

Mr.  G.  Mareschal  has  published  the 
results  of  the  tests  to  which  he  has 
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submitted  these  screens,  and  considers 
them  almost  indispensable  since  the 
manufacture  of  plates  of  ever  increas- 
ing sensitiveness.' 

I  have  tried  to  apply  a  method  of 
color  transformation  in  dyeing  these 
screens  which  I  had  studied  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Goy  works,  and  the 
result  was  that  anactinochrine  could 
be  transformed  into  a  new  color  which 
I  call  anactinochrine  b,  and  which  is 
sensitively  more  actinic  and  more  il- 
luminating at  once  than  the  anactin- 
ochrine heretofore  used,  which  I  now 
shall  call  anactinochrine  a. 

I  have  exposed  a  Luminere  plate 
(blue  label)  for  one  minute  to  the  light 
of  a  Carcel  lamp  (Bengel  burner)  at 
0.30  meters.  This  plate  was  covered 
with  a  single  coat  of  anactinochrine  a 
and  b;  in  practice  two  sheets  are  in- 
serted between  two  panes  of  window 
glass  in  a  lantern.  In  developing,  the 
plate  appeared  to  be  sensitively  more 
reduced  under  a  than  under  b.  The 
cuts  a  and  b  represent  positive  proofs 
taken  on  citrate  paper  from  negatives 
obtained  by  this  test ;  the  positive  un- 
der a  is  sensitively  clearer  than  that 
under  b. 

If  we  compare  the  transparency  of 
the  negatives  printed  under  a  and  b 
respectively  to  that  of  a  dim  glass  tak- 
en as  a  standard  or  unity  with  a  photo- 
meter having  diaphragmatic  objec- 
tives, we  shall  find  for  the  openings  re- 
quired for  equalizing  of  the  shades 
(tints)  : 

Dim  Glass 10 

Negative  A 190 

Dim  Glass 15 

Negative  b 85 


The  luminous  intensities  transmitted 
being  inversely  in  proportion  to  the 
openings  necessary  for  equalizing  the 
figures  of  the  transparencies  of  the 
negatives  printed  under  a  and  under 
b  in  comparison  to  those  of  dim  glass 
are  as  follows : 

III  113 

190     10       19        85     IS       17 

I.  e.,  that  the  negative  under  b  is 
3,  4  times  more  transparent  than  un- 
der a. 

A  direct  comparison  of  the  two  neg- 
'  atives  to  the  same  photometer  has  giv- 
en for  the  openings : 
Negative  b ...  8.4     Negative  a ...  3 1 .6 

And  for  the  transparencies  the  con- 
cordant figure : 

31.6  _ 

""8:47  -  3*7 

The  relative  actimism  of  a  and  b  is 
measured  by  the  weights  and  the  thick- 
nesses of  silver  reduced  under  these 
screens  in  the  two  negatives.  A  first 
coat  of  silver  grains  is  absorbing  a  cer- 
tain fraction  of  the  incident  light ;  the 
second  coat  absorbs  the  same  fraction 
of  the  light  transmitted  by  the  first 
coat ;  for  instance : 

If  the  first  coat  absorbs  J4,  the  sec- 
ond one  will  absorb 

y2xy2,i.e.  (y2y; 

the  third  J4  X  >^  X  J^  =  (Vg)',  etc. 
t.  e.,  that  while  the  coats  increasing 
in  arithmetical  progression  the  opaci- 
ties increase  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion; in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
silver  decreases  in  the  negatives  or  the 
actimisms  of  a  and  of  b  increase  as 
the  logarithsms  of  the  opacities.    We 
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therefore  have  for  these  actimisms  the     b  is  dark  from  87.5.    Blue  is  J4  l^ss 
following  proportions:  spread  in  b  (1  =  59  for  the  ray  D). 


Colors 


Red 

Orange 

Yellow 

Yellowish  Green 

Green 

Blue 


TraosTcrtaJ 
divisions  ot 
ihe  microm- 
eter. 


openings  for 
Equalization 


white  paper 


35 
45 
55 
65 
75 
85 


aaact.  b 


II0.2 
103 
100 
100 

75 
40 


88.8 

97 

100 

luo 

125 
160 


Intensity  ol 

b«  compared 

to  white 


1.24 
1.07 
1. 00 
1. 00 
0.62 
0.25 


openings  for 
Equalization 


white  paper 


107.5 
107 

107.5 
77 
75 
40 


92.5 

93 
925 

123 

123 

160 


Intensity  of 

a,  compared 

to  white 


I  I 
I  I 
I  I 
063 
0.62 

o  25 


The  anactimochrine  a  is  about  70 
per  cent,  more  actimic  than  anacti- 
mochrine b. 

Anactinochrine  b  is  to  the  eye  sen- 
titively  greener  than  anactimochrine  a 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  clearer  or 
brighter  tint.  Which  are  the  trans- 
parencies in  visible  light  of  these  two 
screens?  The  tints  being  different,  we 
could  not  think  of  making  a  global 
photometric  comparison.  I  have  gone 
back  to  the  spectrophotometer  and 
compared  with  a  white  paper  diffrac- 
tion spectrum  the  respective  intensities 
of  the  spectra  transmitted  through  col- 
ored papers,  either  by  a  or  by  b  in  the 
different  colors. 

While  the  spectrum  of  a  is  still  vis- 
ible at  the  grade  of  90,  the  spectrum 


These  tables  show  that  b,  more  intense 

in  the  red  and  in  the  greenish  yellow 

than  a,  is  a  little  less  intense  in  the 

yellow. 

We  find  in  the  relative  total  intensity 

of  b,  5.12,  and  in  that  of  a,  4.8,   thus 

gaining. 

5.12 — 4.8 

—  =  6%  in  favor  of  the  anac- 

4*o 

tinochrine  transparency  of  b. 

Anactinochrine  b  thus  offers  a  great 
improvement  on  anactinochrine  a,  in 
respect  to  its  lighting  effect  as  to  its 
inactinism  as  well.  We  beg  to  recall 
that  anactinochrine  a  being  four  times 
stronger  in  its  lighting  effect  than  red 
glass  shows  in  comparison  to  the  lat- 
ter a  diminished  actinism  in  proj)or- 
tion  of  4  to  3. 


TIMING  DEVELOPMENT  BY  THE  FACTORIAL  SYSTEM. 


DEVELOPMENT    by    factorial 
time  is  so  simple  and  so  ef- 
ficient that  we  feel  as  if  we 
could  not  bring  it  too  frequently  be- 
fore our  readers,  and   therefore  we 


gladly   clip  the   following   from   The 
Photographic  News: 

"Iris,"  the  well-known  writer  of 
the  photographic  column  in  the 
weekly  edition  of  the  Leeds  Mercury- 
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in  the  course  of  some  interesting 
"Elementary  Notes,"  writes'  as  fol- 
lows on  the  subject  of  the  timing,  or 
factorial,  system  of  development: 

ITS  THEORY. 

The  factorial,  or  timing,  system  of 
development  is  probably  one  of  those 
very  subjects  that  scare  off  the  novice 
from  close  investigation  into  its  mys- 
teries by  its  apparent  complication  of 
equations  and  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions. Briefly,  it  is  simply  a  method 
of  estimating  completion  of  develop- 
ment by  a  lapse  of  time  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  image  upon  the 
plate,  as  against  the  ordinary,  or 
tentative,  system,  in  which  sufficiency 
of  development  is  judged  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  negative  in  the  dish  or 
by  transmitted  light. 

It  was  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  of  ex- 
posure-meter fame,  who  first  pointed 
out  that,  with  a  given  developing  agent 
(reducer),  the  ratio  of  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  first  appearance 
of  the  image  after  pouring  on  the  de- 
veloper and  the  arrival  at  that  stage 
of  development  yielding  the  best  print- 
ing contrasts  was  always  the  same,  no 
matter  how  strong  or  weak  in  accel- 
erator (quick  or  slow  acting)  the 
developing  mixture  might  be. 

ITS  ADVANTAGE. 

The  two  chief  advantages  claimed 
for  this  method  over  the  usual  one  of 
developing  are — (i)  The  proper  stage 
at  which  to  stop  development  is  ar- 
rived at,  with  absolute  certainty,  by  a 
simple  multiplication  calculation;  airi 
(2)  there  is  no  need  to  uncover  the 
dish  containing  the  plate  in  progress 


of  development  between  the  first  signs 
of  the  image  "coming  up"  and  the 
arrival  at  that  stage ;  hence  less  pos- 
sibility of  fc^  or  injury  to  the  nega- 
tive. 

WHY  THE  "factor"  VARIES  WITH  DIF- 
FERENT DEVELOPERS. 

The  "factor"  is  the  number  which 
is  employed  to  multiply  the  time  which 
elapses  between  pouring  on  the  de- 
veloper to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
image,  to  give  the  requisite  time  for 
total  development.  For  example,  sup- 
pose the  factor  was  10  and  it  took  30 
seconds  for  the  first  high  light  to 
appear  on  the  plate,  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes  (300  seconds)  the  plate  would 
be  fully  developed.  Now,  if  this  fac- 
tor remained  the  same  for  all  develop- 
ing agents,  this  system  would  be  so 
wonderfully  simple  as  to  require 
hardly  any  explanation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  multiplying  factor  is  dif- 
ferent for  nearly  every  developer. 

By  a  comparison  of  two  popular  de- 
velopers I  can  easily  show  how  this 
is  so.  We  are  led  to  suppose,  by  their 
action,  that  hydroquinone  gives  rather 
hard  negatives  with  strong  contrasts, 
while  metol  yields  soft  delicate  nega- 
tives, in  which  the  contrasts  are  not  so 
pronounced.  And  so  they  do,  if  the 
time  of  development  in  each  case  is 
the  same.  If  we  develop  two  exactly 
similar  exposures  in  hydroquinone  and 
metol  respectively,  for,  say,  five  min- 
utes, we  shall  get  a  comparatively 
strong  contrasting  negative  with  the 
one,  and  a  somewhat  flat,  weaker 
negative  with  the  other.  That  is  be- 
cause their  action  upon  the  plate  is 
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dissimilar.  The  hydroquinone  piles 
density  on  the  high  lights  very  early 
on,  while  the  detail  in  the  low  tones 
is  very  slow  in  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance. Metol,  on  the  other  hand,  works 
in  an  entirely  opposite  fashion,  bring- 
ing up  the  detail  at  an  early  stage  and 
producing  very  little  density  in  the 
high  lights  until  the  shadow  details 
are  fully  out.  Consequently  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  such  a  developer  as 
hydroquinone  for  full  and  over-ex- 
posures, or  where  we  require  strong 
contrasts  and  metol  for  under-ex- 
posures, or  negatives  demanding  the 
production  of  as  much  detail  as  pos- 
sible without  prolonged  development. 
But  Mr.  Watkins  conclusively  proved 
that  hydroquinone  and  metol,  or  any 
other  two  developers,  would  yield 
negatives  capable  of  giving  exactly 
similar  prints,  no  matter  whether  the 
exposure  was  over,  under,  or  correct. 
But  to  produce  such  negatives,  the 
length  of  time  they  would  require  for 
development  would  vary  very  ma- 
terially. Thus,  a  metol-developed 
plate  would  need  to  be  in  the  solution 
very  much  longer  than  would  a  simi- 
larly exposed  plate  developed  in 
hydroquinone,  to  acquire  the  same  de- 
gree of  contrast  between  high  lights 
and  shadows;  yet  the  same  contrasts 
certainly  can  be  obtained  if  develop- 
ment is  continued  long  enough. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  mul- 
tiplying factors  of  the  various  develop- 
ers vary  considerably  one  from  the 
other;  but  with  the  exception  of 
pyrogallic  acid  (which  I  shall  refer  to 
more  fully  later  on),  once  the  correct 
factor  is  ascertained,   it  remains   in- 


variably the  same  for  that  particular 
developing  agent  no  matter  what  the 
strength  of  the  alkali  (accelerator)  or 
the  "reducer"  may  be.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  we  are  using  eikonogen  with 
the  normal  quantity  of  potassium  car- 
bonate, and  tihe  image  appears  in  thirty 
seconds,  and  correct  contrast  range 
is  secured  in  4j4  minutes;  if,  by  re- 
ducing the  proportion  of  carbonate,  it 
takes  a  minute  for  the  high  lights  to 
show,  and  the  plate  is  left  in  the  de- 
veloper for  nine  minutes,  we  should 
get  exactly  the  same  range  of  contrast 
as  in  the  other.  Therefore,  we  find  the 
factor  for  eikonc^en  is  "g"  because 
the  time  of  appearance  multiplied  by 
nine  gives  us  a  negative  of  the  best 
printing  qualities  the  exposure  it  has 
received  permits ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  the  timing  system  of  develop- 
ment, no  more  than  any  other,  can 
produce  perfect  negatives  from  faulty 
exposures;  it  can  only  get  the  best 
possible  result  out  of  them — ^whereas 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  develop- 
ment one  is  apt  to  either  over  or  un- 
der-develop,  and  so  not  get  the  best 
contrast  scale  the  exposure  was  cap- 
able of  yielding. 

TABLE  OF  FACTORS. 

Mr.  Watkins,  after  lengthy  experi- 
ments, has  found  the  following  factors 
to  be  the  best  for  the  various  develop- 
ers (reducers)  : 

Developer.  Factor. 

Hydroquinone   S 

Adurol  '. 5 

Imogen  sulphite  6 

Glycin    7 

Eikonogen    9 
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Ortol    10 

Kachin    10 

Pyrocatechin    10 

Diogen    12- 

Amidol  (2  grs.  per  oz.) 18 

Edinol    20 

Metol   30 

Rodinal    40 

Diamidophenol    60 

These  factors  may  require  to  be  modi- 
fied slightly  according  to  the  subject. 
Where  full  contrast  range  is  undesir- 
able— say,  for  clouds  and  snowscapes 
— the  factor  number  may  be  lowered ; 
where  greater  contrasts  are  desired — 
as  for  copies  of  drawings — it  may  be 
raised.  But  the  beginner  should  ad- 
here to  the  above  figures  at  first  until 
he  gets  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
system, 

TIMING  DEVELOPMENT  WITH  PYRO." 

The  one  developer  that  does  not 
possess  a  constant  factor,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  amenable  to  the  above  rule, 
is  pyrogallic  acid.  The  density-giving 
properties  of  pyro-soda  or  pyro-potash 
depend,  to  a  very  great  degree,  upon 
the  proportions  of  pyro  and  bromide 
(restrainer)  in  the  solution.  A  de- 
veloper containing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  pyro  and  bromide,  or  either, 
will  give  much  greater  density  with 
the  same  factor  than  will  one  weaker 
in  pyro  and  bromide.  Thus,  the  fac- 
tor will  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
the  pyro  in  the  solution  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  quantity  of  bromide  on 
the  other.  Mr.  Watkins  has  tabulated 
some  figures  which  will  serve  as  a 
guide  for  determining  the  correct  fac- 
tor, but  it  is  obvious  that  these  are 
variable  with  different  combinations 
of  developer  and  restrainer : 


Grains  of     Factor       Grains  of       Factor 


pyro 


without       bromide 


per  oz.       bromide.      per  oz. 


with 
bromide. 


I 
2 

3 
4 


18 

12 

10 

8 


I 


9 
5 

4 


Example: — ^Using  a  developer  con- 
taining only  I  gr.  of  pyro  and  alkali 
(quantity  immaterial),  the  factor  will 
be  18;  with  2  grs.  of  pyro  the  factor 
is  reduced  to  12 ;  and  if  we  add  ^4  gr. 
of  restrainer  it  is  further  reduced  to 
5.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  when 
working  from  stock  solutions  of  pyro 
and  bromide,  to  know  exactly  how 
much  there  is  of  each  in  the  ounce  of 
made-up  developer  when  adopting  the 
factorial  system. 

A     CONVENIENT    PYRO-SODA    FORMULA. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  factors 
for  calculation  purposes  is  6,  because 
we  simply  have  to  divide  the  time  of 
appearance  by  10  and  read  as  minutes 
to  find  the  total  time  of  development. 
For  example:  Time  of  appearance  30 
seconds;  divide  by  io=:3  minutes. 
Or,  time  of  appearance  45  seconds; 
divided  by  io=4>4  minutes  for  total 
development.  A  pyro-soda  formula, 
containing  bromide,  having  such  a  fac- 
tor, has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Wat- 
kins.  The  pyro  stock  solution  is  made 
by  dissolving  ^4  02.  potassium  metabi- 
sulphite  in  4  ozs.  of  tepid  water,  and 
when  cold  pouring  it  into  a  i-oz.  bot- 
tle of  pyro,  and  making  the  whole  up 
to  9  ozs.  with  water,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  10  per  cent,  solution. 


Pyro  stock  solution V/i  ozs. 

V/ater  to   20      ozs. 
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Sodium  carbonate  i  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite r  oz. 

Potassium  bromide 20  grs. 

Water  to   20  ozs. 

For  use,  take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B. 
If  the  developer  is  too  slow,  the 
sodium  carbonate  in  B  solution  may 
be  increased  to  1^2  ozs.  (The 
quantity  of  alkali  (accelerator),  as 
before  stated,  makes  no  alteration  in 
the  factor.) 

COMBINED  DEVELOPERS. 

When      two      developing      agents 
possessing  different  factors  are  com- 
bined in  one  solution,  the  working  fac- 
tor will  be  the  average  of  the  two. 
The  factor  for  development  with  metol 
alone,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  very 
long  one  (30),  and  many  photograph- 
ers prefer  to  combine  it  with  hydro- 
quinone,  which  has  a  short  factor  (5), 
in    order    to    secure    the    necessary 
density  in  the  high  lights  and  detail 
in  the  shadows  in  a  more  reasonable 
time  than  would  be  the  case  were  the 
metol  used  separately;  while  hydro- 
quinone,    with   its   short   factor,   will 
give  a  very  thin  negative   (although 
the  printing  contrasts  are  the  same  as 
the  longer-developed  metol  negative), 
which  may  be  objectionable  in  some 
instances.     If,  therefore,  we  were  to 
use  I  gr.  of  each— metol  and  hydro- 
quinone — to  the  ounce  of  developer, 
we  should  have  to  add  the  two  fac- 
tors, 30  and  5,  together,  and  divide  by 
2,  to  find  the  correct  working  factor 
(i7/4)    for  the  combined  developer. 
If  we  used  three  parts  metol  to  two 


parts  hydroquinone,  we  should  calcu- 
late thus: 

Meto!  30  plus  30  plus  30 90 

Hydroquinone  5  plus  5 10 


Total,  for  5  parts 100 

Dividing  by  5   (parts),  we  get  20  as 
the  working  factor  for  this  mixture. 

DEDUCTIONS    DERIVED    FROM    THE    FAC- 
TORIAL SYSTEM. 

There  is  practically  no  diflFerence  in 
the  power  of  one  developer  against 
another  for  building  up  density, 
searching  out  detail,  and  ultimate 
gradation.  One  may  take  much  longer 
than  another  in  arriving  at  that  end, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  negatives 
produced  by  the  two,  when  compared, 
may  appear  very  different;  one  nega- 
tive may  require  longer  time  in  the 
printing  frame  than  the  other ;  but  the 
resulting  prints  will  be  the  same. 

The  energy,  or  working  speeds, 
vary  enormously.  Of  two  developers, 
producing  first  appearance  of  the  same 
subject  and  exposure  simultaneously, 
one  may  take  three  minutes  to  com- 
plete development,  the  other  half  an 
hour. 

The  same  results  may  be  obtained 
in  a  strong  solution  or  a  weak 
(diluted)  one;  therefore  there  can  be 
no  advantage,  as  affecting  the  printing 
qualities  of  the  negative,  by  employ- 
ing the  "stand"  method  often  advo- 
cated for  under-exposure. 

Varying  the  proportion  of  alkali 
(accelerator)  does  not  affect  the  re- 
sulting image,  except  that  an  excess 
is  liable  to  produce  fog. 

After  the  point  at  which  the  maxi- 
mum density  has  been  attained  in  the 
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highest  lights,  the  building  up  of  ccKi- 
trast  ceases;  and  if  development  is 
continued  further,  contrasts  are  grad- 
ually reduced,  in  consequence  of  the 
next  lower  steps  in  density  gradation 
acquiring  maximum  density. 

Modifying  the  factor  gives  a  meas- 
ure of  control  of  density  contrasts ;  by 
increasing  the  factor  of  the  particu- 


lar developer  in  use,  greater  contrast 
is  obtained;  by  iowering  the  factor 
(less  time  between  "time  of  appear- 
ance" and  "complete  development"), 
we  reduce  contrast. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of 
the  timing  system  is  that,  after  the 
image  puts  in  an  appearance,  no  modi- 
fication of  the  developer  can  be  made. 


REASONS   FOR    REJECTION. 


By  "Fountain  Pen. 


i( 


THE  disgruntled  ones,  like  the 
poor,  are  always  with  us,  and 
the  following  which  we  clip 
from  The  Amateur  Photographer,  is 
as  needful  on  this  side  as  on  the  other. 
About  this  time  of  year  an  agonized 
wail  of  disappointment  arises  heaven- 
ward from  many  a  would-be  exhibitor 
at  the  Salon.  Forthwith  he  rushes  off 
to  the  gallery,  and  explores  the  walls 
in  an  often  vain  attempt  to  discover 
the  whys  and  wherefores  that  have 
prevented  his  pictures  from  finding  a 
proud  place  there.  Often,  as  I  say, 
the  search  is  vain,  and  the  searcher  re- 
turns home  with  his  heart  full  of  bit- 
terness against  the  supposed  unfair- 
ness or  partisanship  of  the  selection 
committee. 

Stop,  O  searcher !  Stop  before  you 
condemn  the  whole  system,  and  in- 
form your  admiring  relatives  that  it 
is  a  fraud  and  a  delusion,  and  that  you 
don't  intend  to  patronize  it  again. 
Think  a  while.  H^ve  another,  and  a 
more    impartial,    look   at    the    lucky 


"hungs."      Do   they    really   tell    you 
nothing  ? 

You  say  your  picture  took  you 
hours  to  compose,  yet  was  rejected, 
while  an  obvious  lucky  snapshot  of 
Oraigton's  is  hung  in  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  positions.  But,  first  of  all, 
is  Craigton's  picture  a  mere  lucky 
chance  snapshot?  How  can  you  be 
so  sure  about  it?  And,  seccMidly,  is  it 
the  judges'  business  to  inquire  how 
many  hours,  or  how  many  minutes  a 
picture  took  in  the  making?  Surely, 
all  they  have  to  examine  is  the  final 
result.  Is  the  picture  a  good  one, 
or  is  it  a  bad  one  ?  That  is  what  they 
must  ask  themselves  when  they  vote 
upon  it.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  a 
picture  took  hours  to  procure  is  not 
necessarily  an  argument  in  its  favor. 
Indeed,  if  it  clearly  shows,  all  over  it, 
that  it  was  laborious,  and  if  from  the 
purely  photographic  standpoint  it  is 
something  of  a  miracle  of  patience  or 
ingenuity,  then  I  should  suppose 
rather  the  opposite  would  be  de- 
ducible.      It    is    bad    art    because    it 
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doesn't  hide  its  art.  Moreover,  Craig- 
ton's  hand-camera«  shot,  which  you 
revile  by  reason  of  its  apparent  lucki- 
ness, may,  in  that  very  luckiness,  rep- 
resent years  of  experience  and  prac- 
tice, and  a  great  deal  of  the  finest 
artistic  taste.  If  it  doesn't  then  why 
do  not  other  folks  secure  equally 
"lucky"  shots?  The  answer  is  three- 
fold. Either  they  don't,  because  the 
shot  isn't  "lucky"  at  all,  but  deliber- 
ately thought  out;  or  they  can't,  be- 
cause they  haven't  the  trained  eye 
which  sees  the  lucky  shot  when  it  of- 
fers itself;  or  they  have  obtained  it, 
but  fail  to  perceive  its  pictorial  pos- 
sibilities and  merits — and,  therefore, 
mightn't  have  obtained  it  at  all,  for  all 
the  good  it  is  to  them  and  to  the  world 
of  picture-seers.  I  think  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  Craigton's  lucky 
snapshot  represents  more  than  we 
thought  at  first  sight.  It's  not  so  facile 
as  the  tyro  might  imagine.  When  the 
tyro  is  as  (photographically)  old  as 
Craigton,  he  may  turn  out  things  like 
that,  and  with  the  same  ease;  but 
meanwhile  he  must  satisfy  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  it  isn't  as 
simple  as  it  looks.  Of  Whistler,  a 
recent  biographer  writes: — "In  his 
early  portraits  he  required  an  enor- 
mous number  of  sittings  from  his 
models;  yet  a  short  time  before  his 
death  he  painted  in  two  sittings  a 
?:udy  of  a  girl's  head,  which  in 
mastery  of  handling  is  equal  to  any- 
thing he  ever  produced."  Verbum  sap. 
"Look  here,"  says  another  Re- 
jected, "I  followed  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans' 
instructions  in  architectural  photog- 
raphy to  the  letter,  and  submitted  my 


results.  Yet  I'm  chucked,  and  he's 
hung.  I've  been  to  Ely,  and  the  other 
cathedrals  which  he's  immortalized, 
and  I  guarantee  my  photc^^phs  are 
indistinguishable  from  his." 

Which  is  probably  precisely  why 
they  weren't  hung.  The  judges  don't 
want  imitations.  The  Salon  is  for 
pictures  which  "give  evidence  of  per- 
sonal artistic  feeling  and  motive." 
Were  your  imitations  of  Evans  over- 
flowing with  "personal  artistic  feel- 
ing"? Then  they  can't  be  very  close 
imitations.  The  fact  that  they  were 
close  imitations  proves  conclusively 
that  they  did  not  come  under  the 
Linked  Ring's  definition  of  what  they 
want.  (All  the  same,  I  should  doubt 
whether  they're  so  indistinguishable 
from  Evans'  as  you  claim!) 

"I'm  sure  my  pictures  were  origi- 
nal," says  another;  "my  friends  said 
they've  never  seen  anything  the  least 
like  them — ^and  there's  nothing  the 
least  like  them  hung." 

I  dare  say  there  isn't.  But  did  they 
mean  anything  ?  Was  their  originality 
their  sole  claim  to  attention?  Mere 
originality  isn't  necessarily  art.  There 
must  be  meaning,  intention.  Simply 
to  do  a  photograph  different  from  all 
other  photographs  isn't  anything  to  be 
proud  of.  The  Linked  Ring,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  would  any  day  be  glad  to 
stretch  a  point  for  real  first-class  orig- 
inality ;  but  not  so  far  as  to  accept  a 
thing  which  is  original — and  nothing 
more. 

"Evidence  of  personal  artistic  feel- 
ing and  motive" — after  all,  that  covers 
the  whole  ground.  Let  Mr.  Rejected 
"chew  upon  that." 
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A  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  FOCAL  LENGTH  AND  THE  ABER- 
RATIONS OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OBJECTIVE. 

By  Rkg.  S.  Clay,  D.  Sc. 

(From  ihe  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.) 


While  it  b  still  true  that  photographers  generally 
know  less  about  their  lenses  than  they  should,  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  import- 
ance of  that  knowledge,  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  more 
the^  know  the  more  they  will  desire  to  learn. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  we  should  have  hesitated  to 
occupy  so  much  space  with  the  following  article,  but  we 
do  so  now  with  confidence,  knowing  that  it  will  answer 
queries  that  are  constantly  coming  to  us,  better  than  we 
could  do. — Eds. 

I  wish  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  how  the 
focal  length  of  a  compound  lens — for  in- 
stance, a  photographic  objective — can  be 
measured,  not  only  accurately,  but  also 
easily,  and  with  very  simple  apparatus,  and 
at-t|ie  same  time  to  explain  the  rationale  of 
the  method.  Secondly,  I  will  show  how  the 
aberrations  'of  an  objective  can  be  deter- 
mined with  the  same  apparatus.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  I  will  suggest  some  aberra- 
tion coefficients,  which  will  give  a  numerical 
value  to  each.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
be  of  great  advantage  if  the  makers  will 
mark  these  coefHcients  on  the  lenses  in  the 
same  way  that  they  now  mark  the  "numeri- 
cal aperture"  on  the  best  micro-objectives. 
One  frequently  has  to  procure  a  lens  for  a 
specific  purpose  for  which  freedom  from  cer- 
tain aberrations  is  of  great  importance, 
while  its  behavior  in  other  respects  is  of 
comparatively  small  account.  In  landscape 
work,  curvature  of  field  is  generally  imma- 
terial and  may  even  be  helpful,  by  assisting 
to  bring  the  foreground  into  focus ;  in  copy- 
ing line  engravings,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
lens  with  a  fiat  field  is  essential.  For  por- 
traiture some  amount  of  spherical  aberra- 
tion is  frequently  desired,  but  the  lens 
should  be  well  corrected  for  color,  and  work 
at  a  large  aperture.  For  process  work  it 
need  not  have  a  large  aperture,  as  to  obtain 
a  correctly  graduated  dot  it  has  to  be 
stopped  down  to  f/22,  and  at  the  larger  ap- 
erture (used  to  close  up  the  dots  in  the  high 
lights)  a  slight  falling  off  in  definition  is  un- 


important. In  this  case  the  lenses  should  be 
thin  and  have  few  surfaces  in  order  that  the 
losses  from  absorption  and  reflection  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Many  other  in- 
stances  will  occur  to  every  one,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  the  amount  of  the  aberrations 
be  known,  it  may  often  be  possible  to  sub- 
stitute a  cheaper  lens,  and  still  do  work  as 
good  as  or  better  than  with  a  more  expen- 
sive instrument. 

Focal  Length. 

There  are  certain  very  important  fixed 
points  in  any  given  lens,  called,  after  the 
man  who  first  investigated  them,  the  Gauss 
points.  These  are  the  focal,  principal  and 
nodal  points.  When  light,  from  an  infinitely 
distant  point,  passes  through  a  lens  along 
its  axis,  it  converges  to  a  point  on  its  axis 
called  a  principal  focus,  or  the  first  focal 
point.  If  the  lens  be  reversed  so  that  the 
light  passes  through  it  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion it  converges  to  a  point  as  before,  called 
the  second  focal  point. 

For  one  position  of  the  object,  and  only 
one,  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  will  be 
the  same  size  and  erect,  then  the  object  and 
image  are  situated  respectively  in  the  prin- 
cipal planes  and  these  cut  the  axis  of  the 
lens  in  the  principal  points.  The  planes 
nearly  coincide  at  about  the  diaphragm  in 
the  ordinary  photographic  lens,  but  are  a 
long  way  off  in  the  telephoto  lens. 

There  are  two  other  points  which  have  a 
very  curious  property.  When  a  ray  of  light 
falls  on  the  lens,  travelling  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  if  it  had  not  been  bent  by  the  lens,, 
it  would  pass  through  one  of  these  points, 
then  after  passing  through  the  lens  it  wilt 
emerge  in  such  a  direction  that  it  seems  to 
come  from  the  other  of  these  points.  These 
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are  the  nodal  points.  When  the  lens  is 
working  in  air  these  will  always  coincide 
with  the  principal  points.  (The  nodal 
points  of  a  water  or  oil -immersion  micn>- 
objective  do  not  coincide  with  the  principal 


Fic.  2. — CARSBOAitD  Model  op  Lens. 


the  movement  of  the  lens;  so  that  the  emer- 
gent ray  from  ihe  second  nodal  point  nzB, 
which,  by  the  peculiar  properly  of  these 
points,  remains  parallel  to  the  incident  one 
Am,  will  move  to  and  fro  with  the  point 
HZ.      When  therefore  the  lens  is  pivoted 


Fic.  !.♦— Home-Made  Turntarle  op  Wood. 


"I  esrrvint  'li«  V'l 


I   1 


I  demonstrate  this  property  of 
the  nodal  points.  The  light  from  a  lamp  at 
orft  end  of  the  room  is  focussed  by  a  large 
lens  upon  a  screen.  The  lens  is  mounted 
upon  a  board  (Fig.  l)  rotating  upon  a  low- 
er board,  round  a  vertical  axis,  formed  by 
inserting  a  pin  through  the  two  boards. 
There  is  a  series  of  these  holes  in  a  line 
along  the  middle  of  the  boards.  When  the 
pin  is  inserted  in  a  hole  at  the  end  furthest 
from  the  screen,  the  image  moves  to  and  fro 
as  the  lens  is  rotated,  going  to  the  right 
when  the  lens  is  rotated  clockwise.  When 
the  pin  is  transferred  to  the  hole  in  the 
board  nearest  the  screen,  the  image  again 
moves  when  the  lens  is  rotated,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  namely,  to  the  left,  when 
the  lens  is  rotated  clockwise.  Lastly,  when 
the  pin  is  placed  in  a  certain  hole  near  the 
middle  of  the  board,  the  image  remains  sta- 
tionary as  the  lens  is  rotated.  This  will  be 
the  nodal  point,  if  the  lamp  used  as  the 
image  is  infinitely  distant. 

The  explanation  of  these  movements  is 
clearly  shown  by  means  of  a  movable  card- 
board model.  The  directioH  of  the  ray  from 
the  distant  lamp  to  the  first  nodal  point,  rep- 
resented by  a  long  stretched  string  Am 
<Figs.  2  and  3)  is  practically  unaffected  by 


Fig.  3. — The  Model  .  Rotated  Aboitt  C, 
Clockwise. 

The  ray  «B  bsu  moved  panlltl  uiu(ir>ilh  ni,  w 

1h.R(or<hHlhci>.aE<B. 

at  a  point  C,  the  image  will  move  to  the 
right  (as  one  faces  the  screen)  when  the 
lens  is  rotated  clockwise.  When  the  pivot  is 
transferred  to  D,  Ihe  image  will  move  to  the 
left.  La.^tly,  if  the  pivot  is  at  nz  (supposii^ 
ihe  lamp  to  be  sufficiently  distant),  the  im- 
age will  be  unaffected  by  the  rotation  of  the 

The  distance  from  «2  to  the  screen  will 
then  be  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  if  the 
incident  light  come  from  infinity. 

As  the  focal  point  is  the  point  to  which 
parallel  light  will  converge,  it  follows  roiv- 
versely  that  light  starting  from  this  point, 
and  traversing  the  lens  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, will  emerge  as  a  parallel  beam.  Let 
this  beam  of  light  fall  normally  upon  a 
plane  mirror  M  (Fig.  4) :  then  it  is  (Avioas 
that  each  ray  will  be  returned  upon  itself. 
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e  through  the 


and  after  passing  a  second 
lens,  will  converge  again  to  F2. 

I  can  show  this  by  passing  the  light  froni 
an  arc  lamp  S,  through  a  small  hole,  fur- 
nished with  crosswires,  in  a  screen  at  F2, 
The  light,  after  passing  through  the  lens,  is 


Fig.  4. — LicHT  from  Principal  Focus, 
F2,  Emehginc  as  a  Pakallel  Beam,  Re- 
flected Back  by  Mirror,   M,  and   Recon- 

VERGED  TO  F2. 

reflected  back  by  the  mirror  and  by  tilting 
the  mirror  a  very  little,  the  image  is  deflect- 
ed to  one  side  of  the  hole,  and  can  thus  be 
observed.  The  distance  is  adjusted  until  the 
image  of  the  crosswires  is  perfectly  sharp, 
and  then  F2  is  exactly  at  the  principal  focus 
of  the  lens. 

The  accuracy  with  which  this  adjustment 
can  be  made  is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  it 
will  be  when  a  distant  object  is  used.  For, 
supposing  the  screen  be  moved  10  Si  (Fig. 
5)  a  short  distance  in  front  of  F2,  then  the 
emergent    rays    will    be    slightly    diverging, 


placement  be  small.  Si  is  about  the  same 
distance  behind  F2,  that  Si  is  in  front  of 
F2.  Thus  the  image  will  be  out  of  fiKUS 
on  the  screen  (which  is  now  at  Si)  by  the 
distance  from  Si  to  Ss,  that  is,  by  tmcc  the 
amount  the  screen  has  been  displaced. 

Returning  to  the  cardboard  model,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  with  (he  mirror  in  position,  a 
rotation  of  the  lens  about  any  other  point 
than  >u,  will  displace  the  image ;  and  that  in 
this  case  also  the  displacement  will  be  twice 
as  great  as  when  using  a  distant  object,  and 
therefore  the  position  of  112  can  be  found 
with  twice  the  accuracy. 

For  when  the  lens  is  rotated  about  a  point 
other  than  112,  such  as  C  (Figs.  7  and  S) 
the  ray  Fiiz  is  altered  in  direction  by  the 
motion  of  n2,   and  therefore  the    emergent 


ipal  f«i 


parallel  bundle  is  altered  in  direction.  This 
bundle,  after  reflection,  will  again  enter  the 
lens,  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  the  nor- 
mal, and  will  emerge  from  112  along  a  paral- 


Fir..    5.— CotTKSE   OF    RaVS    fNCFLKN'T    CPON 

THE  Mirror  M  When  the  At'ehtitre  S  Is 
Nearer  the  Lens  Than  Its  Principal 
Focus,  F2. 

and  after  reflection  at  ^f,  will  fall  upon  the 
lens  as  a  diverging  beam  (Fig,  6),  and  will 
be  focussed  by  the  lens  at  a  point  S2  behind 
F2.     It  can  easily  be  shown  that  if  the  dis- 


r,r..  j.-Coy.- 


F   RaVS 


I    F2   T 


THE 


When  the  Lens  Has 
Rotated  About  C. 

Icl  line  n2P.  Thus  F2N2P  is  practically  an 
isosceles  triangle,  and  F2P  is  double  the  dis- 
tance which  112  has  been  displaced. 
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Fig,  S.— DiBECTioN  of  Rays  After  Re- 
flection IN  THE  Mirror  M. 

The  imiEc  of  Fi  ii  ai  f.  The  ditpkcfmem.  Fi  P  i> 
r*LM  ihe  diiplaceiDem  of  »j. 

But  when  Ihe  rotation  takes  places  about 
ti2.  as  the  direction  of  the  ray  Fzna  is  un- 
changed, the  parallel  bundle  strikes  M  nor- 
mally, for  all  positions  of  the  lens,  and  re- 
turns without  deviation,  so  that  the  image 
is  fixed. 

By  measuring  the  distance  from  na  (the 
pivot)  to  Fa  (the  screen),  the  focal  length 

This  can  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the 
large  lens,  which  having  adjusted  the  dis- 
tances to  obtain  a  distinct  and  stationary  im- 
age, shows  a  focal  length  of  31  15-16  inches. 
The  Abkhrations  of  Lenses. 

Sfhcrical  Abcrralion.—l  will  now  show 
how  the  apparatus  may  be  used,  in  a  very 
simple  manner,  to  measure  the  spherical  ab- 
erraiion  of  a  lens.  When  3  beam  of  parallel 
light  passes  through  a  lens,  the  tendency  of 
the  lens  is  to  focus  those  rays  which  enter 
the  lens  near  its  periphery,  at  a  shorter  dis- 
tance than  it  focusses  the  axial  rays.  This 
defect  is  termed  "spherical  aberration." 

I  insert  a  small  stop  and  focus  the  eross- 
wires.  The  slop  is  then  removed,  a  circu- 
lar black  card,  of  which  the  diameter  is  a 
little  less  than  that  of  the  emergent  beam, 
is  placed  over  Ihe  mirror  and  the  screen  is 
again  focu.'ised.  The  difference  in  focal 
lenRih  (i.  c.  the  distance  between  the  two 
positions  of  the  screen),  in  the  case  of  the 
lens  before  us  is  !^  inch.*  Thai  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  aberration  of  this  particular  lens 
at  this  particular  aperture  (f/4). 

■Th*  l*l«  was  piirpwely  adj.nKd  I..  incrciM  the  error 

Peli(val  showed  that  the  aberration  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  aperture,  and  with 


Turntable  to  Take  Any  Lens. 


the  focal  length.    Thus  the  aplar 
cienl  can  be  defined  by  A   —  -^  -^ 


J  is  the  above  difference  between  the  focal 
lengths  of  axial  and  marginal  rays,  and  n 
is  the  "/  number."  As  this  lens  is  of  nearly 
32  inches  focus  and  is  working  at  f/4, 

The  coefficient,  as  defined  above,  will  be 
the  same  for  lenses  with  varying  focal 
length,  and  working  at  any  intensity,  if  they 
are  equally  well  corrected. 

Astigmatism. — When  light  passes  very 
obliquely  througEi  a  lens,  radial  and  trans- 
verse lines  are  focussed  at  ditTerent  dis- 
tances. This  effect  is  called  "astigmatism." 
Having  explained  the  error  by  means  of  a 
diagram.  I  will  show  that  it  can  easily  be 
measured  with  this  aparatus.  .\.  piece  of 
thin  /.\tic,  in  which  horizontal  and  vertical 
slits  have  been  cut,  is  substituted  for  the 
slanting  crosswires.  The  lens  is  turned 
through  a  large  angle,  so  that  its  axis  pro- 
duced would  meet  the  screen  at  the  point  P. 
distant  r  from  the  slits.  The  screen  is  ad- 
justed until  the  image  of  the  vertical  slit  is 
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sharply  focussed.  and  its  position  noted.  It 
is  then  adjusted  until  the  horizontal  slit  is 
sharp.  The  distance  /.  between  the  two  po- 
sitions of  the  screen,  measures  the  astigma- 
tism of  the  lens,  at  that  particular  obliquity. 
The  astigmatism  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
obliquity,  and  directly  as  the  focal  length. 
Thus  to  define  the  coefficient  put. 

Astigmatic  coeffi<-ieni  —  T  —  /  — 

In  this  case  /  is  ^  inch,  and  r  is  lo  inches. 

32  X  I  8 

Thus  T  is      o  . 'oS. 

82  loo 

T,  thus  defined,  is  a  true  coefficient,  for  it 
has  no  ''dimensions,"  and  will,  for  instance, 
be  tlie  same  for  a  series  of  lenses  accurately 
constructed  to  the  same  formula,  but  of  dif- 
ferent focal  lengths.  It  will  be  the  same  if 
the  measurements  are  in  inches  or  in  centi- 
metres (they  must  be  all  in  inches,  or  all  in 
centimetres,  of  course). 

Curvature  of  Field. — Placing  the  lens 
once  more  with  its  axis  normal  to  the  screen 
and  focussing  the  crosswires,  a  rotation  of 
the  mirror  causes  the  image  to  travel  across 
the  screen.  As  the  light  falling  on  the  mir- 
ror, and,  therefore,  also  the  light  returned 
by  it,  is  parallel,  the  image  is  always  that  of 
an  infinitely  distant  object.  Thus,  if  the  lens 
have  a  flat  field,  the  image  should  remain 
sharply  in  focus  right  acro«^s  the  field.  It 
does  not  remain,  however,  sharply  in  focus, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  r  from  the  centre, 
the  screen  has  to  be  moved  ^  inch  before 
it  comes  into  focus  (the  crosswires  being  at 
45*  with  the  horizon,  not  horizontal  and 
vertical,  to  avoid  difficulties  due  to  astigma- 


tism). Let  the  distance  the  screen  is  moved 
be  k.  r  was  measured  and  found  to  be  8 
inches.  Then  the  curvature  coefficient  can 
be  defined  thus. 


Curvature  coefficient  =-  K  — 


In  this  case  K  is 


32X^8 

82 


3 
16 


ra 


•18. 


It  would  point  out,  however,  that  as  flat- 
ness of  field  is  only  of  importance  in  copy- 
ing, it  will  be  fairer  to  the  lens  to  measure 
the  coefficient  for  "copying  the  same  size," 
than  for  parallel  light. 

Chromatic  Coefficient. — By  inserting  be- 
hind the  aperture  in  the  screen  colored  so- 
lutions (iron  sulpho-cyanate  and  ammoniate 
copper  ^ilphate,  for  fed  and  blue,  respective- 
ly) the  chromatic  aberration  can  be  meas- 

e 
ured.     The  coefficient  is  C  =  -j^    where  e 

is  the  difference  in  focal  length  for  the  two 
colors. 

The  lecturer  invited  those  present  to  test 
the  apparatus,  and  said  that  he  believed  this 
method  of  finding  the  focal  length  was  orig- 
inal. The  turntable  for  finding  the  nodal 
points  was  old,  and  the  mirror  for  finding 
the  focal  length  of  a  thin  lens  was  well 
known,  but  the  obvious  combination  of  the 
two  for  a  compound  lens  did  not  seem  to 
have  struck  anyone.  He  hit  upon  the  meth- 
od in  1900,  in  attempting  to  work  out  for 
a  student  a  question  set  at  a  university  prac- 
tical examination,  although,  as  the  examin- 
ers had  not  provided  a  turntable,  it  was  not 
the  solution  they  had  intended. 


EXHIBITION    OF    AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHY    UNDER    THE  AUSPICES 
OF   THE  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  CHAMBER  OF   COMMERCE. 


The  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
the  laudable  desire  to  show  the  pictorial 
possibilities  of  their  City,  and  how  well  the 
amateur  photographer  was  able  to  repro- 
duce them,  arranged  for  the  exhibition  of 
which  notice  was  given  on  page  411  of  our 


September  number;  the  result  being  partly 
detailed  in  the  following  notice  which  we 
clip  from  the  Argus,  and  partly  seen  from 
the  half-tone  engravings  of  a  few  of  the 
prize  prints  which  we  are  able  to  reproduce 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Jones, 


I  2 
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the  Secretary.  As  he  says  in  the  letter  that  ilie  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
accompanies  the  blocks,  it  is  certainly  a  is  atttacting  large  numbers  of  visitors  there 
novel  idea  for  a  Chaniher  of  Commerce  to  daily.  The  exhibit  is  of  more  than  pass- 
carry  on  a  photographic  exhibition,  and  ing  interest,  since  amon;;  the  pictures  are 
one  that  has  evoked  considerable  commetit  so:ne  of  really  wonderful  development,  and 
not  only  in  Albany  but  all  over  the  United  they  are  all  the  work  of  local  amateurs. 


ST.  PETEK'S  CHURCH. 
From  Gioup  Winning  F^r.t  Urnnd  Pnic. 

Slates;  but  the  over  150  prints  on  exhi-  A  group  of  pictures  which  is  attracting 
hition  show  unmistakably  that  which  they  considerable  attention  is  that  which  con- 
wanted  to  bring  out;  the  wealth  of  pictorial  tains  a  copper  print  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
ind    the    city,    and    the  mounted  on  cream-colored  parchment  paper. 


presence  of  amateurs  Me  to  lake  full  ad-      The  picture  displays  a  wonderful  cloud  et- 

vantage  of  it.  feet,  and  it  seems  incredible  that  it  is  the 

The   exhibit   of   amateur   photography   at      work  of  a  camera,  handled  by  an  amateur. 
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The  group  contains  besides,  a  view  of  St. 
Peter's,  with  Ihe  altar  in  the  background, 
and  a  like  view  of  another  church.  There 
is  a  copper  print  also  of  a  scene  in  Wash- 
ington Park.  The  picture  is  all  simplicity. 
Two  great  elms  stand  on  the  side  of  a  small 
knoll,  and  there  is  shrubbery  in  the  back- 
ground, a  grassy  undulation  forming  the 
foreground.     There  is  a  dark  carbon  print 


are  multi-limbed  willows  shading  the  high 
bank,  and  beneath  them  are  seated  a  girl 
and  a  young  man — lovers,  perhaps.  The 
water  in  the  lake  is  calm,  the  atmosphere 
clear,  and  everything  is  peaceful  and  beau- 
tiful. The  picture  is  a  study.  There  is  a 
view  on  the  roadway  looking  west  past  the 
bridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  A 
picture  that  might  be  entitled  "Beauty  Un- 


THE 

From  Group  Win 

on  a  plain  mount  of  the  King  fountain 
nestled  in  the  background,  among  Its  sur- 
rounding verdure  of  flower  beds,  shrubbery 
and  tiees.  The  picture  i*:  a  remarkable  one. 
The  group  includes  three  other  pictures. 
They  are  views  of  the  lake  in  Washington 
Park,  taking  in  the  fountain  and  lily  beds 
at  the  lower  end,  and  two  interior  views  of 

Another  group,  mounted  on  parchment, 
commands  the  admiration  of  visitors.  It 
is  a  scene  in  Washington  Park,  showing 
the  north  bank  of  the  lake,  just  west  of 
the  bridge.  The  path  on  (he  terrace  is  in 
the  foreground,  stretching  away  to  its  hid- 
ing  place   among   some   shrubberj-.      There 


Pholo  by  W.  S.  Ludden 


ig  Special  Pme  '■  B,' 

adorned"   is   the   one   of  a   young   lady,   in 
plain,  simple  dress,  standing  beneath  a  big, 
birch    tree.      She    leans   toward   the    trunk. 
In    the    background    are  evergreens.       The 
place  is  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
n  Washington  Park.    The  group  con- 
fine  photographs   also   of   the   Bums 
the   Capit(;i,   and   two   interior 
views  of  the  Cathedral  of  the   Immaculate 

.■\  "■-■cresting  group  of  pictures  is  that 
whic'i  contains  views  of  the  park  lake  west, 
including  the  lake  house;  a  picture  of  the 
Dudley  observatory,  with  a  fine  cloud  effect; 
Engl e wood  place,  the  driveway  up  the 
ravine    in    Beaver    Park,    a    picture    taken 
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while  the  ice  is  breaking  up  in  the  Hudson 
beneath  the  Greenbush  bridge  and  a  scene 
in  Washington  Park. 

One  group  which  attracts  a  good  deal  of 
attention  is  that  which  contains  a  scene  on 
the  market  square  during  market  time. 
There  is  a  jam  of  wagons,  horses,  vege- 
tables and  men  and  women.  The  picture 
is  a  great  *tudy.  A  thing  which  charac- 
terizes tliis  group  of  pictures  is  the  lack  of 
cloud  effect.  There  ^*s  a  picture  of  the 
Dudley  observatory,  which  forms  a  great 
contrast  to  the  identically'  same  subject  in 
the  picture  of  the  other  group  just  men- 
tioned, in  which  the  cloud  effect  is  beauti- 
fully brought  out.  The  group  contains 
plain  prints  of  the  interior  of  All  Saints' 
Cathedral,  the  King  fountain,  the  Albany 
Saving.';  and  National  Commercial  banks. 

/\nother  group  cont^iins  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  the  main  walk  in  Washington  Park, 
which  lies  between  Northern  boulevard  and 
Knox  street;  the  King  fountain,  Western 
avenue  above  Quail  street,  the  lake  in 
Washington  Park  looking  west  to  the 
bridge,  the  lake  looking  eastward  towards 
the  lower  end,  and  a  fine  print  of  a  portion 
of  the  railroad  shops  at  West  Albany. 


Still  another  group  contains  pictures  of 
churches  in  Pine  Hills,  there  being  two 
photographs  of  the  Memorial  Baptist 
church,  one  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  one  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  besides  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Dudley  observatory.  There  is 
a  group  comprised  of  six  scenes  taken  in 
Washington  Park,  and  another  consisting 
of  interior  views  of  churches. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  the 
prizes  have  been  awarded  as  follows: 
First  grand  prize  for  best  group  of  six 
pictures,  Wm.  C.  Miller;  Second  grand 
prize,  Henry  Popp.  Honorable  mention, 
Walter  W.  Stein,  Oscar  A.  Meyer,  L. 
F.  Cummings.  Special  prize  A,  for  best 
interior,  Augustus  Pruyn;  honorable  men- 
tion, Charles  Craig.  Special  prize  B,  for 
best  exterior  of  church  or  public  build- 
ing, W.  S.  Ludden;  honorable  mention, 
Hallie  G.  Bartlett.  Special  prize  C,  for 
best  view  in  Washington  Park,  Emmet 
Terrell ;  honorable  mention,  Henry  Popp, 
Wm.  C.  Miller.  Special  prize  D,  for  best 
picture  by  amateur  under  16  years,  Ina  C. 
Speed,  honorable  mention,  Grace  I.  Ludden. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


Prints  for  criticism;  only  one  at  a  time  and   only  once    each  month;    to  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y.     The  coupon  found  in  our  advertising  pages  must  be  attached  to  the  back  of  each  print. 


1831,  F.  H.  Smith.— "What  Next?"  a  lit- 
ter of  puppies  eight  in  number,  and  literally 
"wooly  dogs."  They  are  in  and  around  the 
kennel,  the  door  of  which  makes  a  dead  black 
background  which  just  a  little  too  hardly 
contrasts  with  the  white  hair  or,  rather, 
which  it  is  much  more  like,  the  wool.  In  such 
a  subject  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  pic- 
torially  to  criticise;  but  its  study  should  be 
a  lesson  to  those  who  have  children  to  pho- 
tograph, teaching  them  the  advantage  of  al- 
lowing them  to  pose  themselves.  It  also 
shows  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  declara- 


tion to  the  contrary,  neither  dogs  nor  chil- 
dren are  all  born  alike,  the  various  expres- 
sions showing  unmistakably  that  they  will 
grow  up  with  different  tempers.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  happy  family  and  an  excellent  pho- 
tograph. The  print  shall  be  returned  as 
requested  when  the  engraver  has  done 
with  it. 

1832.  S.  A.  Small.— "Porta-ait."  This 
print  is  from  an  overexposed  and  badly 
lighted  negative,  which  has  been  made  all 
the   worse   by   a    retouching   that    has    re- 
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at)  old  chest  of  drawers  and  a  part  of  a 
reel,  ihe  companion  of  the  spinning  wheel, 
although  that  brings  memories  of  the  long 
long  ago  to  the  few  that  are  left  who  re- 
member the  lime  when  both  were  in  very 
general  use.  The  photography  is  only  fair- 
ly good,  mainly  because  of  a  too  short  ex- 
posure and  a  too  prolonged  development. 
■  Before  trying  interiors  you  sftould  get  a 
much  wider  angle  lens  and  give  sufficient 
exposure  to  secure  something  like  true 
values.  The  shadows  here  are  simply 
blackened  paper. 

1834.  M.  A.  Yaucm.— "The  Letter  Car- 
rier," evidently  a  friend  of  the  little  dog 
that  comes  to  meet  him  as  he  ascends  the 
stair  on  his  delivery  route.  Like  too  many 
of  such  prints  that  come  to  us,  this  suffers 
from  serions  underexposure,  everything  not 
in  direct  light  being  simply  black.  With 
sufficient  exposure  it  would  have  been  a 
pretty  bit  r>f  genre,  while  as  it  is  it  is 
simply  a  waste  of  good  material. 


moved  whatever  texture  there  may  have 
been  in  it.  The  tone  throughout  is  an  un- 
satisfactory grey  without  a  pleasing  con- 
trast ;  and  the  expression  is  so  thoroughly 
"wooden"  as  to  be  more  like  a  photo- 
graph of  a  lay  hgure  than  a  living  model. 
Portraiture  is  one  of  the  highest  phases 
of  photography  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
the  effort,  but  it  requires  much  more  study 
than  you  have  yet  given  it ;  and  we  recom- 
mend you  to  abandon  all  idea  of  retouch- 
ing till  you  can  make  portraits  that  do  not 
need  it,  and  then  you  will  not  want  to 
spoil  your  work  with  it.  One  thing  need- 
ful is  a  suitable  model,  and  that  you  can 
get  only  by  training,  but  it  is  well  worth 
all  the  trouble  that  it  takes.  We  shall  be 
.   glad  to  see  examples  of  your  work  further 


1833.  F.  M.  Case.— "Granny's  Garret." 
The  title  is  suggestive  of  much  but  the 
print  shows  little.  From  the  use  of  a  too 
narrow  angle  lens  instead  of  the  Garret 
with  its  wealth  of  things  of  the  past  as 
one  would  naturally  suppose,  there  is  only 


1835.  F.  Solomon.— "Piney  Woods" 
hardly  bears  jut  the  title.  The  "woods" 
are  a  few  young  trees  the  only  interest  in 
which  being  the  winding    way     or     path 
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through  them.  There  is  the  setting  for  a 
picture  ihe  only  thing  wanted  being  the 
object  of  interest,  there  being  nothing  of 
more  importance  than  another,  nothing  to 
suggest  a  thought  or  to  induce  us  to  look 
at  it  a  second  time.  And  yet  such  little 
things,  or  "bits"  as  they  are  generally 
called,  have  their  use ;  being  pretty  in 
themselves  and  of  value  to  the  painter  ar- 
tist. We  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
mentioned  it  before  but  it  can  do  no  harm 


'   do   i 


that  . 


such  scraps  or  little  bits  of  photographs 
one  of  Britain's  most  popular  and  most 
successful  artists,  his  forte  being  rugged 
mountain  scenery,  has  often  said  that  the 
first  cause,  the  inception,  the  something 
that  started  something  else  that  changed 
the  grocer's  message  boy  into  the  world- 
wide known  artist  was  the  getting  of  just 
such  scraps.  We  then  confined  ourselves 
to  plates  9x11,  had  the  camera  made  that 
size  because  we  could  get  four  prints  out 
of  a  sheet  of  paper;  and  our  aim,  knowing 
nothing  belter,  was  "record  of  fact." 
Worthless  as  such  prints  were  from  an 
art  point  01  view,  there  were  often  little 
bits  that  were  useful  as  studies  and  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  such  out  and  hav- 
ing them  lying  about  in  our  then  place  of 
business.    The  grocer's  message  boy  was  a 


frequent  visitor  in  his  business  capacity, 
and  being  good  above  the  average  of  such 
boys  was  allowed  to  take  such  scraps  as 
he  fancied,  with  the  aforesaid  result. 

1836.  D.  N.  C  A  RUN. —"Waiting  for  a 
Cargo,"  a  small  schooner  at  the  pier  of 
a  small  village,  is  photographed  just  as  we 

.  like  to  see  it  except  in  the  matter  of  plac- 
ing. Three  inches  and  a  quarter  of  sky 
about  an  inch  of  landscape  is  rather  ah 
over  allowance.  Of  course  you  did  it  tb 
include  the  top  of  the  tallest  mast,  but 
there  could  have  been  no  objection  to  leav- 
ing an  inch  or  so  of  it  to  the  imagination. 
This  misplacing  is  all  the  more  regretable 
because  there  is  evidence  that  below  the 
boat,  just  where  the  additional  foreground 
should  have  been,  there  are  shadows  such 
as  very  much  enhance  the  beauty  of  such 

1837.  A.  Williams,  (Toronto),  The 
nameless  print  is  of  a  well  selected  and 
well  arranged  subject  that  might  have 
been  made  a  fine  little  picture,  but  instead 
is  made  simply  worthless  from  under-ex- 
posure and  consequent  over-development. 
Surely  you  must  see  that  neither  sky  nor 
water  can  properly  be  represented  by  white 
paper  as  they  are  here.  As  soon  as  you 
have  learned  10  expose  and  develop  so 
as  to  get  sky  and  water  in  something  like 
true  tones  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again,  as  one  who  can  make  such 
fine  selections  as  this  should  not  rest  till 
he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  technique 
sufficient  to  secure  something     like     true 


So6 
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1838.  W.  H.  Blacah.— We  do  not  like 
the  unnamed  print  although  in  many  ways 
it  is  a  good  photograph.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  objective  point,  no  one  object 
of  more  importance  than  another,  and  the 
foreground  feels  as  if  too  small  for  the 
large  mass  of  Irees,  feels  as  if  they  needed 
greater  support  below.  Then,  from  the  way 
in  which  the  view  was  hghtcd  there  are 
points  of  high  light  scattered  all  over  the 
print  as  if  from  a  pepper  box,  every  point 
of  light  that  should  have  been  less  than 
a  half  light  having  been  developed  up  to 
opacity.  Reduction  with  ammonium  per- 
sulphate, just  sufficient  to  reduce  the  scat- 
tered high  lights  to  half  lights  might  make 
a  wonderful  improvement. 

1839.  W.  J.  McGuFFY.— The  more  we 
look  at  the  little  unnamed  photograph  the 
better  we  like  it  although  it  is  far  from 
faultless.  The  little  girl  in  a  single  gar- 
ment stands  in  the  water  regarding  the 
segs  or  reeds  or  whatever  they  may  be,  as 
if  studying  some  problem,  and  both  at- 
titude and  expression  are  charming.  That 
she  is  thinking  is  evident,  and  equally  evi- 
dent is  the  fact,  however  unusual,  that  she 

s  of  being  photographed.    But 


there  is  a  lack  of  contrast  in  the  print 
showing  a  too  short  development  of  the 
negative,  and  the  foreground  an  uninterest- 
ing piece  of  water,  that  could  have  been 
spared  with  advantage.  Five-eighths  taken 
from  it  and  given  to  the  sky  would  have 
been  a  great  improvement,  and  that 
trimmed  from  the  print  now  improves  it 

1840.  Edwin  O.  Tohbohm."?"  The 
title  which  our  correspondent  has  given  to 
the  picture  would  have  been  more  ap- 
plicable at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year, 
a  com  field  in  the  "shuck"  with  a  figure, 
presumably  the  farmer,  leisurely  leaning 
over  a  fence  and  examining  it,  being  the 
objective  feature  of  the  subject.  Had  he 
been  wistfully  regarding  the  corn  just 
breaking  through  the  ground  and  wonder- 
ing how  the  crop  would  turn  out,  the  query 
might  have  been  applicable  but  as  it  is 
ready    to    husk     the    question     is     already 

It  is  a  13x11  enlargement  on  bromide 
paper  sepia  toned,  and  from  a  4x5  nega- 
tive; without  seeing  which  we  can  hardly 
say  how  far  the  enlarging  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. The  principal  characteristic  of  the 
enlargement  is  a  tendency  to  flatness,  a 
shortening  of  gradation  at  the  higher  end, 
or  lack  of  the  higher  lights ;  probably  aris- 
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ing  from  a  too  short  expdsure  in  the  en- 
larging camera,  or  it  may  be  over-develop- 
ment; the  effect  being  that  the  picture  looks 
like  having  only  one  plane  and  that  an 
inclined  one.  Nor  are  we  satisfied  with 
the  placing  of  the  subject,  the  foreground 
not  being  sufficiently  interesting  to  occupy 
so  much  space;  and  the  removal  of  two 
and  a  half  inches,  in  our  opinion,  being  a 
decided   improvement. 

Such  of  the  atmosphere  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  distant  hills  is  ef- 
fective, but  there  is  room  for  more  and 
mare  would  materially  add  to  its  beauty. 
Some  useful  hints  on  enlarging  may  be 
found  in  the  leading  article  in  our  July, 
1904  number. 


1841.  John  Roeschlau. — "Edge  of  the 
Cliff,"  three  figures  sitting  under  a  great 
rock  with  apparently  at  their  feet  a  lot 
of  toy  houses  scattered  like  bricks  that  a 
child  had  been  playing  with,  has  both  good 
and  bad  qualities.  It  is  an  example  of 
good  photc^raphy  except  that  development 
has  been  pushed  till  what  should  have  been 
sky  is  simply  white  paper ;  nn  a  badly  ar- 
ranged subject.  The  three  figures  are 
seated  in  a  row  with  their  heads  in  a  line 
straight  as  a  mechanical  drawing,  and  the 
white,  instead  of  being  contrasted  by  plac- 
ing between  the  two  blacks  is  at  one  end. 
The  appearance  of  the  houses  is  a  puzzle. 
They  doubtless  represent  a  village  at  some 
distance,  but  whether  from  the  employment 
of  an  unsuitable  lens  or  some  other  cause, 
they  look  more  like  the  toys  mentioned  and 


at  the  feet  of  the  figures.  While  nothing 
could  improve  the  faulty  seating  of  the 
figures,  the  only  way  to  make  the  photo- 
graph at  its  best  is  to  cut  it  down  to  three 
inches  by  two  and  so  have  three  excellent 
portraits  without  any  disturbing  and  ob- 
jectionable matter. 

1842.  S.  W,  RiCKER,  Jr.— "Sunshine  and 
Shadow."  We  are  glad  that  you  send 
this,  about  the  most  worthless  print  that 
ever  came  to  the  Portfolio,  because  it 
gives  us  the  opportunity  of  saying  some- 
thing that  if  you  are  made  of  the  right 
stuff  will  do  you  good.  The  print  shows 
neither  sunshine  nor  shadow,  nothing  in 
fact  but  white  and  black  paper ;  with  a 
trace  of  tone  or  texture.  Very  great  un- 
der-exposure and  nearly  as  great  over-de- 
velopment are  the  causes,  and  you  will 
never  be  a  photographer  worthy  of  the 
name  till  you  have  learned  how  to  ex- 
X>ose  properly,  and  then  to  develop  to  just 
enough.  The  subject  and  arrangement  are 
good  but  don't  let  the  model  stare  at  you 
or  the  camera  when  photographing  it.  Let 
her  look  at  something  else  or  be  doing 
something,  never  standing  still  and  stiff 
as  she  is  here.  Such  a  miserable  photo- 
graph is  worse  than  a  waste  of  good  ma- 
terial because  it  misleads  you  to  the  ex- 
tent of  thinking  it  worth  criticism,  but  you 
should  look  at  some  of  the  prints  that  we 
reproduce,  and  not  be  satisfied  till  you  can 
make   something  as   good. 


From  The  Centuky  Camera  Ca,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  comes  a  circular  describing  the 
Rochester  Studio  Outfit  and  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Century  Camera  Co.  have  in- 
stalled a  department  for  the  manufacture 
of  portrait  cameras,  stands  and  other  studio 
apparatus  for  the  professional  photographer. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  same  high 
standard  of  quality  which  has  made  their 
hand  cameras  so  popular  is  also  noticeable 
in  their  new  line,  and  the  profession  would 
do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  this  enterpris- 
ing firm,  as  several  new  and  improved  pieces 
of  professional  apparatus  are  promised  in 
the  near  future. 
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SOCIETY  NEWS. 


Secretaries  of  Societies,  or  Camera  Clubs  who  want  their  meetings  reported  or  who  have  communications  of 
interest  to  photographers  that  they  wish  to  have  published  should  send  them  direct  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y.  


Camera  Club  of  New  York. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  ii.  Pres- 
ident Frederic  E.  Ives,  after  the  routine 
business  was  completed,  explained  a  new 
method  of  making 

TRICHROMATIC   LANTERN    SLIDES 

which  exhibit  the  picture  in  the  colors  of 
nature  when  projected  on  the  screen.     He 
called  it  a  compromise  process,  because  it 
combined  certain   features  of  the  halftone 
screen  process  with  pure  photography,  not 
with  ia  view  to  improving  the  results,  but 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  manufac- 
ture such  colored  lantern  slides  for  sale  at 
a  price  to  compete  with  hand  coloring.    He 
first  showed  some  slides  made  in  1891,  by 
his     original     process     employing  gelatine 
coated  celluloid  films,   and  then,   in  order 
to  show  that  the  same  coloring  could  be 
obtained  with  prints  made  directly  on  glass 
by    printing    from    halftone    process    nega- 
tives, he  showed  a  photomicrographic  en- 
largement of  a   portion   of  a  halftone  tri- 
chromatic print,  and  blended     the     colors 
into   smooth   tints   by   throwing   it   out   of 
focus  on  the  screen,  also  pointing  out  that 
it   would   only   be  necessary   to   make   the 
line   and   dot  structure   sufficiently   fine   in 
order  to  obtain  the  optical  effect  of  such 
continuous    shading   without   throwing   the 
image  out  of  focus.     In  the  new  process, 
the   peacock    blue    print    was    made  with 
smooth   shading,  in   the  manner  originally 
proposed  by  him  in  "A  New  Principle  in 
Heliochromy,"   in    1889,    but    the    crimson 
and  yellow   prints   were  made   from   half- 
tone process  negatives,  in  bichromated  fish 
glue,  by  a  very  quick  and  simple  process. 
Commencing   with    a   trichromatic   nega- 
tive made  in  one  of  his  one-plate-one-cx- 
posure  cameras,  he  made  an  ordinary  "blue 
print"  in  gelatine  on  glass  from  the  image 
made   through  the   red  screen.     From  the 


images  made  through  the  green  and  blue 
screens  he  made  halftone  process  negatives, 
200  lines  to  the  inch,  and  from  these  made 
prints  in  bichromated  fish  glue,  by  expos- 
ing  a   few   seconds   in   sunlight   and   then 
washing  for  a  few  seconds  in  cold  water, 
after  which  they  were  colored  by  immer- 
sion in  crimson  and  yellow  dye  solutions. 
The  yellow  print  was  made  directly  upon 
the  surface  of  the  blue  print,  after  the  lat- 
ter had  been  protected  by  a  waterproof  var- 
nish, and  the  crimson  print  upon  another 
glass,  which  became  the  cover  glass  of  the 
finished  lantern  slide.     The  coating  of  bi- 
chromated fish  glue  was  spread  and  dried 
in   a   "whirler,"   making   it  very  thin   and 
even,  and  as  the  prints  were  developed  from 
the   face    (unlike   carbon  prints),   and   de- 
velopment was  complete  in  from  10  to  30 
seconds,  the  process  was  a  very  quick  and 
reliable  one.     The  films  being  all  attached 
to  glass,  there  was  no  danger  of  injury  by 
the  heat  of  the  lantern,  which  was  one  of 
the  objections  to  the  process  in  which  cel- 
luloid films   were   used.     It  was   also   un- 
necessary to  seal  with  balsam,  if  a  suitable 
varnish  was  used,  thus  eliminating  another 
objectionable  feature  of  the  older  process. 
Mr.  Ives  pointed  out  that  a  process  re- 
quiring the  production     of    two     halftone 
process   negatives,   and   one  of  them   "re- 
versed,"   in    addition    to    the    original    tri- 
chromatic negative,  before  commencing  to 
make  the   color  prints,   was  not  only  not 
a  process  for  amateurs,  but  was  not  even 
adapted  to  the  economical  production  of  a 
single  slide  of  any  subject     It  was  only 
suitable    for   the   regular   manufacture,    in 
quantity,   of  stock  subjects. 

Considering  the  effect  of  the  halftone 
screen  structure  on  the  quality  of  the  slide, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  much  less 
in  evidence  than  it  would  be  if  the  blue 
print  were  also  made  in  that  way,  and  that 
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it  was  not  likely  to  be  discovered  by  any- 
body who  was  not  looking  for  it,  unless 
they  were  very  close  to  the  lantern  screen. 
The  lines  of  a  Macdonough  slide  shown 
for  comparison  were  painfully  in  evidence 
at  a  distance  from  which  no  structure  was 
noticeable  in  the  new  slides.  Another  im- 
portant difference  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ives'  slide?  required  no  more  light  than 
the  best  hand  colored  ones,  while  the 
Macdonough  slides  required  at  least  three 
times   as   much. 

Mr.  Ives  regarded  the  new  method  as 
a  practical  commercial  process  for  the  pro- 
duction of  colored  lantern  slides.  He  ex- 
hibited one  colored  slide  of  a  farm  scene, 
having  much  green  foliage,  brilliantly  sun- 
lit, the  triple  negative  of  which  he  said 
was  made  with  a  new  camera,  in  one 
second. 


After  his  remarks  the  interchange  sets 
of  the  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  clubs  were 
exhibited,  when  the  meeting  broke  up. 

On  November  9th,  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf 
is  to  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "New 
York  to  Algiers"  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum 
for  the  benefit  of  the  club. 


Buffalo  Camera  Club. 

Buffalo  Camera  Club.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  club  held  in  October,  the 
following   officers    were    chosen: 

President,  W.  H.  Porterfield;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Edward  B.  Sides;  Treasurer,  Charles 
A.  Georger;  Secretary,  Samuel  S.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  John  P.  Zenner  was  chosen  as 
Lantern  Slide  Director  to  represent  the 
club  in  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 
change. 


OUR  TABLE. 


Books   for  review   and    apparatus    and   material   for  examination  and  report   to  be  sent  to  Dr.  John   Nicol, 
Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


The  Ambassador,  a  quarterly,  published 
by  the  Niagara  Paper  Mills,  the  cover 
papers  of  which  we  have  often  spoken  in 
terms  of  highest  praise.  The  object  of  this 
beautifully  got  up  little  magazine  we  hardly 
see,  unless  it  be  to  show  specimens  of  very 
high-class  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  paper 
printing  and  decoration.  A  postal  to  lower- 
Town  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  it, 
and  it  is  an  education  to  printers  or  those 
who  have  printing  to  do. 

4c       3|c       4c 

The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  64. — Figure 
Composition,  the  subject  of  this  number,  is 
probably  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
needed  by  both  professional  and  amateur, 
not,  as  are  many  of  the  subjects  that  have 
gone  before,  to  be  referred  to  from  time  to 
time,  but  as  a  continual  help  in  their  daily 
practice.  The  author,  who  has  done  his 
work  remarkably  well,  draws  on  both  pho- 
tographers and  painters  for  his  well  chosen 


illustrations;  and  while  it  is  simple  enough 
for  the  beginner  it  goes  deep  enough  to 
give  additional  light  to  the  most  ex- 
perienced portraitest. 

*    *    * 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company 
send  two  catalogues,  the  "Semi-Centennial," 
and  the  "Portrait,"  and  both  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  all  who  use  lenses.  The 
"Semi-Centennial"  may  be  said  to  be  a  gen- 
eral illustrated  price-list  of  the  various 
specialties  made  in  probably  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  optical  factory  in  the  world, 
and  where  everything  optical  and  some 
things  outside  of  optics  that  a  photographer 
can  require  is  turned  out  with  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  manual  and  mechanical 
skill.  But  it  is  to  the  "Portrait  Catalogue" 
that  we  desire  to  call  special  attention;  as 
it  contains  for  the  first  time  in  any  cata- 
logue a  number  of  important  improvements 
both   optical   and   mechanical,    including   a 
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portrait  lens  with  the  wonderful  rapidity 
of  f/2.2;  four  times  as  fast  as  the  uni- 
versally used  portrait  lens  employed  at  its 
fastest,  and  sixteen  times  as  fast  as  it  is 
generally  wrought. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  in  any  catalogue 
that  we  have  seen  attention  is  called  to  the 
desirability  for  using  lenses  of  long  enough 
focus  to  secure  a  perspective  that  appears 
correct,  sixteen  inches  for  example  being 
recommended  for  portraits  of  "Cabinet" 
size.  Two  other  improvements  we  may 
also  notice,  a  system  of  separation  of  the 
elements  of  the  back  lens  for  diffusion  and 
a  focussing  rod  by  which  even  with  the 
larger  cameras,  the  lens  may  be  focussed 
while  watching  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass,  two  great  advantages  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  appreciated.  For  the  first 
time  also,  there  is  a  most  useful  table, 
copied  from  one  of  our  earlier  numbers, 
giving  the  minimum  length  of  studio  for  a 
given  lens,  and,  of  course,  vice  versa. 

Our  readers  know  that  time  and  again 
we  have  mourned  over  the  persistence  with 
which  this  leading  firm  of  the  world  has 
stuck  to  the  almost  everywhere  else 
abandoned  so-called  U.  S.  method  of  stop 
marking,  meaningless  until  learned  and 
then  more  easily  forgotten  than  learned; 
instead  of  what  is  both  natural  and 
scientific,  the  f/x  or  fractional  method, 
every  marking  of  which  speaks  for  itself  as 
plainly  as  the  name  of  the  ship  on  the  cap 
of  the  sailor.  It  would  indeed  have  seemed 
absurd  when  a  buyer  of  the  new  lens  asked 
where  was  the  indication  of  f/2.2  on  its 
mount,  or  how  to  know  to  set  the  iris 
diaphragm  to  that  aperture,  to  be  told  that 
the  unit  of  the  U.  S.  system  was  f/4,  and 
the  desired  f/2.2  could  only  be  indicated  by 
a  dot  followed  by  certain  fractions.  We 
are  therefore  glad  that,  as  they  say,  "We 
have  rated  all  our  portrait  lenses  after  the 
f  system,  because  this  represents  the  abso- 
lute photographic  value  of  a  lens.  The 
value  of  a  lens  is  computed  by  dividing  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  by  the  working 
aperture,  and  any  given  f  value  is  the 
Fame   for  any  photographic   lens,   provided 


its  speed  is  not  interfered  with  by  the 
color  or  other  physical  properties  of  the 
glass  of  which  it  is  made."  Let  us  hope 
that  when  the  next  catalogue  appears  the  £ 
system  will  be  applied  to  all  their  lenses. 

*  *    * 

With  the  Camera. — The  news  from  the 
Illinois  College  of  Photography  this  month 
deals  mainly  with  the  meeting  of  former 
students  at  the  Convention  in  St.  Louis; 
and  of  the  almost  universal  success  of 
former  students  all  over  the  country  both  as 
employers  and  employed.  It  tells  also  of 
the  attempt  a  couple  years  ago  to  form  a 
National  Union  of  Photo-Engravers  and 
of  its  failure  for  various  causes ;  to  such  an 
extent  indeed  that  of  95  cities  having  en- 
graving plants  only  38  have  stuck  to  the 
closed  shop,  leaving  57  in  the  open  state, 
or  as  the  circular  has  it,  "vigorously  non- 
union;" and  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
students  from  the  engraving  department  of 
the  college  are  being  sought  after  shows 
how  the  teaching  there  is  being  appre- 
ciated. 

^    *    * 

A  New  Cooke  Lens. — If  our  readers  will 
turn  to  page  205,  the  May  number  of  our 
1903  volume,  they  will  find  an  illustrated 
article  dealing  with  the  anastigmat  lens  in 
general  and  with  the  Cooke  lens  in  par- 
ticular, it  will  save  us  from  going  over  the 
same  ground,  although  the  great  success 
that  the  latter  has  achieved  during  the  eigh- 
teen months  that  the  agency  has  been 
established  in  this  country  might  warrant 
us  in  speaking  of  it,  if  possible,  in  higher 

terms. 

♦  «    41 

From  the  agency,  or  perhaps  more  ap- 
propriately, the  branch  office  of  Taylor, 
Taylor  and  Hobson  at  St.  James  Building, 
Broadway  and  26th  Street,  comes  a  circu- 
lar telling  of  the  introduction  of  two  new 
lenses  with  working  apertures  of  f/5.6  and 
f/4.5,  designed  for  high  speed  photography 
in  general  and  for  the  finest  portraiture  in 
particular.  For  those  who  continue  to 
want  the  most  perfect  definition,  and  that 
equally  all  over  the  plate,  those  lenses  are 
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pre-eminently  suitable,  and  two  of  them  at 
least,  are  furnished  with  arrangements  by 
which  the  elements  of  the  back  lens  may  be 
separated  so  as  to  give  just  the  desired  de- 
gree of  diffusion. 

Photographers  who  may  be  looking  for 
a  lens,  or  who  are  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  lens  they  have  cannot  do  better 
than  to  send  to  the  address  already  given, 
either  for  information  or  trial,  and  they 
will  indeed  be  hard  to  please  if  they  cannot 
get  a  "Cooke"  that  will  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

*    *    * 

Messrs.  Folmer  &  Schwing,  407  Broome 
street.  New  York,  send  us  a  new  catalogue 
of  their  famed  graphic  and  graflex  cameras. 
In  addition  to  the  full  line  of  cameras  and 
accessories  the  catalogue  contains  several 
devices  which  are  original  and  especially 
adapted  for  scientific  work.  Folmer's  x-ray 
table  is  now  used  in  the  most  advanced 
clinics  and  the  x-ray  reflecting  sterescope 
and  laboratory  tilting  stand  only  need  tc 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  by  specialists. 
This  firm  is  open  for  the  designing  and 
construction  of  special  apparatus  for  any 
kind  of  photographic  research,  and  their 
catalogue  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  desire  to  use  the  most  thoroughly  con- 
structed photographic  apparatus  in  their 
practice. 

4>       4(       4c 

Camera  Work.— Mr.  Stieglitz,  still  de- 
tained in  London  by  sickness  in  his  family, 
writes  to  say  that  although  the  number  of 
Camera  Work,  due  in  October,  is  almost 
ready,  he  is  unwilling  to  let  it  go  with- 
out his  personal  supervision,  which  he 
hopes  to  give  it  within  a  week  or  two.  It 
will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
well-known  J.  Craig  Annan,  and  so  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  the  picture 
maker  and  picture  lover  by  photography. 


Convention  of  P.  A,  of  A. 
The   twenty- fourth   annual   convention  of 
the   Photographers*   Association   of  Amer- 
ica was  held  in  St.  Louis  October  3d  to 
8th.     There   was    a    large    attendance,    no 


doubt  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  World's 
Fair.  Forest  Park  University  Hotel, 
which  had  been  secured  for  the  event, 
was  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  con- 
vention, and  the  hotel  management  did 
not  exert  themselves  to  be  accommodating. 
Interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Prof.  Griffith,  Abraham  Bogardus,  on 
"Fifty  Years  a  Photographer";  Milton 
Waide,  on  "The  One  Man  Method" ;  F.  M. 
Steadman,  on  "Principles  of  Lighting  and 
Scientific  Development";  Prof.  Bement,  on 
"Art  Principles  in  Photography,"  and  W. 
C.   South,  on  "Color   Photography." 

The  officers  elected  for  1905  were:  Presi- 
dent, G.  G.  Holloway,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ; 
first  vice-president,  C.  J.  Van  Deventer, 
Decatur,  111.;  second  vice-president,  A.  T. 
Proctor,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  secretary,  J. 
M.  Bandtel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  treasurer, 
F.  R.  Barrows,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  convention  was  well  supported  by 
the  manufacturers,  all  the  available  space 
being  taken.  Owing  to  the  cramped  space 
and  scattered  arrangement  of  the  booths 
the  amount  of  business  done  was  disap- 
pointing, and  it  was  with  joy  that  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  hailed  the  an- 
nouncement that  Boston,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent Convention  Hall,  had  been  selected 
for  1905. 

Many  new  and  good  things  were  shown 
which  we  have  not  space  to  notice  here, 
but  will  refer  to  at  length  again. 

The  Rotograph  Company  showed  a 
magnificent  display  of  their  new  carbon 
tissue  papers  at  the  recent  Photographers' 
Convention.  Their  windows  were  screened 
with  carbon  transparencies  in  all  colors  and 
the  walls  decorated  with  prints  in  single 
and  double  transfer.  The  line  of  colors 
to  select  from  is  the  largest  yet  produced, 
and  includes  several  brilliant  and  striking 
hues  of  cardinal  red,  purple  and  blue.  They 
are  now  prepared  to  sell  their  tissue  in  cut 
sheets  or  in  the  roll  or  to  make  carbon 
prints  for  the  trade.  Their  line  of  roto- 
graph bromide  and  rotox  gas-light  papers 
was  also  shown  in  a  convincing  display 
in  black  and  white  and  sepia  toned  prints. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  ail  communications  to  the  editors  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John 
Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.  

Maximilian     Jahelka.  —  Any     good  are  being  largely  used  in  Briton  by  three 

formula,   such   as  the  following,   of  edinol  color  workers,  and  also  by  screen  makers. 

will   answer   for   machines   as   well   as   or-  If  the  maker  of  the  plates  cannot  tell  you 

dinary  development :  what  screen  to  employ  you  can  find  it  only 

Edinol 45  grains  by  experiment,  and  not  knowing  the  plate 

Sodium  Carb.    (crystals) ..  .480        "  we,  of  course,  cannot  help  you. 

Sodium  Sulphite        ''       . .  .480        "  l.  M.  SANDERSON.-The  best  thing  to  do 

^^^*^'   •  •  • ^°  °""^^s  with  an  overprinted  piece  of  P.  O.  P.  is  to 

The   multiply mg   factor   of   edinol   is   20,  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^^^  another;  but  if  you 

and  It  applies  to  the  developing  machine  as  ^-^^    experiment,    try    the    following    solu- 

well  as  to  developing  by  "time" ;  and  to  find  ^j^^ . 

the   machine   time   you   have   only   to   find  Sodium    Hyposulphite 240  grains 

something  like  the  time  of  first  appearance  Uranium  Nitrate  15  *' 
at  the  temperature  at  which  the  machine  Water  5  ounces 
will  be  employed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  Th^  points  may  be  transferred  to  this 
be  very  exact.  Develop  a  single  exposure  ^jj^ect  from  the  fixing  solution,  or  after  they 
of  the  film,  noticing  the  first  appearance  ^^e  washed  and  dried,  and  watched  till  the 
with  an  average  temperature,  and  twenty  desired  reduction  has  been  effected.  We 
times  that  may  be  taken  as  about  the  ma-  gj^e  this  for  what  it  is  worth  as  we  have 
chine  time.  For  example;  yesterday,  the  not  tried  it,  although  we  know  that  Farm- 
temperature  of  our  dark  room  being  73,  the  er's  solution  answers  the  purpose  but  with 
first  appearance  on  a  plate  was  at  28  a  liability  to  leave  a  rather  troublesome 
seconds,  and  we  had  a  perfect  negative,  so  stain. 

far  as  the  technique  was  concerned,  in  a         ^^    p   ^    WEEKS.-The  "Hyposulphate" 

httle    over   nine   minutes;    which    may   be  ^^  ^^j^^  you  call  our  attention  on  page  4^ 

taken  as  near  enough  to  machine  time.  ^^  ^„^  September  number,  was  a  mistake 

There   should  be  no   difference  between  overlooked  by  the  proof-reader,  and  should 

the  developing  of  snap-shot  and  time  ex-  ^^^^     y^^^     hyposulphite.       The      Bayer 
posures,  and  there  is  none  when  both  are         „d„,ts    should    be    found    at    any    stock 

sufficiently  exposed.    But  the  snap-shot,  as  ^ouse  pretending  to  be  up  to  date,  or.  as 

a    rule,    is    underexposed    and    more   often  u  r  j      i.-  *     • 

,  K      VA    « .V*    iiiv^ic   ^^iicii  j^jjy  jjg  gggjj  from  advertisements  m  everv 

than    not    very    much    so;    and    such    are  „„^  ^j  „„,  „„„bers.  at  40   Stone   Streei. 

more  like  y  to  have  the  best  that  can  be  ^ew  York.     We  had  forgotten  the  papier 

got  out  of  them  in  solutions  weaker  in  re-  „i„„al  but  shall  inquire  and  let  you  know. 

ducer  and  stronger  in  the  alkali  than  the         h.^rrv  CRAm.-Please  in  future  to  notice 

above,  or  m  the  same  solution  verv  much  «.t      j-      *-^       *  *.u     u     j     r  *!.•         i 

*  "^   "'"^"  the  direction  at  the  head  of  this  column; 

diluted    so   a.s   only   to   bring  out   a   weak  attention    to    that    would    have   given    this 

image  to  be  further  improved  by  intensifi-  ^  p|a<.e  in  our   September  number.     Mag- 

nesium  picrate  may  be  made  by  saturating 

Max   Gaegin.— We   understand   that   the  acid  picric  with  magnesium  carbonate,  but 

dyes  referred  to  and  indeed  all  the  others  alkaline   picrates    are   dangerous   things   to 

likely   to   be   used   in  photography   may  be  handle,  exploding  with  violence  at   certain 

obtained  at  122  Hudson  Street,  New  York.  temperatures,   so   that   you   had  better  buy 

Victor  Koechi  &  Co.  is,  we  think,  the  name  it.     It  may  be  got  from  Eimer  &  Amend, 

of  the  firm.     We  have  not  tried  either  and  18th  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 

so  cannot  speak  from  experience,  but  both  or  any  other  manufacturing  chemist. 
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LECTURING  WITH  THE  LANTERN. 


By  Dr.  John  Nicol. 


LANTERN  Lectures,  or,  accord- 
ing to  at  least  one  popular  lec- 
turer, "Travelogues,"  are  said, 
and  I  believe  with  truth,  to  be  waning 
in  popularity.  As  to  the  cause  of  such 
waning  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion,  and  I  hold  my  own  as  to  sev- 
eral very  strongly.  The  "Man  in  the 
Street"  is  pretty  clear  as  to  one  cause 
at  least,  and  indeed  in  his  opinion  the 
only  cause,  the  more  attractive  cin- 
ematograph ;  the  moving  figures  nat- 
ural as  life  itself ;  and  if  he  happens  to 
be  an  Irishman,  "more  so."  Nor  is  he 
— the  Irishman — so  very  far  wrong 
when  it  comes  to  the  life  of  a  plant 
where  the  growth  of  weeks  is  so  bot- 
tled up  as  it  were,  and  shown  in  a  few 
seconds. 

But  the  man  in  the  street  is  wrong 
in  this  case  as  he  is  in  many  others. 


He  measures  other  people's  corn  by 
his  own  bushel,  forgetting  or  never 
having  known  that  the  lantern  could 
be  used  for  other  purposes  than  mere 
amusement.  He  should  know,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  lantern  readily 
lends  itself  to  the  amusing  of  those 
who  want  nothing  higher ;  it  is  also  in 
the  highest  degree,  better  indeed  than 
anything  else,  suited  for  illustrating 
lectures  on  science,  art,  and  especially 
travel. 

With  those,  then,  who  care  for  in- 
struction more  than  mere  amusement 
the  lantern  will  always  hold  its  own 
in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  the  cine- 
matograph, and  therefore  we  must 
look  for  some  other  cause  for  the  ad- 
mitted waning  of  the  lantern  lecture. 
And  I  think  it  or  they  are  not  far  to 
seek. 
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One,  although  not  the  most  influen- 
tial, is  the  nature  of  the  average  set 
of  slides  and  the  number  generally 
considered  necessary  for  any  one  lec- 
ture. Any  one  who  has  ever  sat  in  an 
uncultured  audience,  uncultured,  I 
mean,  from  an  art  and  technical  point 
of  view,  must  have  noticed  that  it  is 
always  the  worst  slide  that  meets  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  applause ;  and 
that  if  there  is  one  harder,  more  de- 
serving the  name  of  soot  and  white- 
wash, more  brilliantly  white  and  black 
on  the  screen  than  the  others,  that  is 
the  one  that  "brings  down  the  house." 
Professional  slide  makers  catering  for 
the  public,  find  their  interest  in  mak- 
ing what  that  public  prefers,  and  as 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  lantern 
lecturers  buy  most  of  their  slides,  and 
when  they  make  them  imitate  those 
they  buy,  so  that  the  kind  of  people 
most  likely  to  continue  attending  lan- 
tern lectures  rarely  see  a  really  fine 
slide  and  soon  tire  of  looking  at  such 
as  are  not  so. 

But  probably  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  lantern  lecture  is  the  average  lec- 
turer himself.  Too  often  such  lec- 
tures are  given  gratuitously  for 
church  or  other  charitable  purposes. 
Unaccustomed  to  speaking  in  public, 
and  with  a  borrowed  set  of  slides  of 
which  he  knows  but  little,  or  even 
with  a  set  borrowed  because  illustrat- 
ing parts  that  he  had  recently  visited, 
he  "hums,"  "haws"  and  "er-ers ;"  and 
without  a  systematic  arrangement 
flounders  away,  so  as  to  extract  pity 
from  his  friends  and  laughter  or  dis- 
gust from  the  audience  in  general. 
Nor  is  he  better  when  he  tries  to  make 


the  preparation  which  he  thinks  the 
platform  requires.  He  prepares  his 
lecture  carefully,  and  being  unable  to 
"commit"  sits  or  stands  before  a 
shaded  candle  or  lamp ;  and  if  it  has  a 
red  disc  to  be  opened  and  shut  as  a 
signal  for  the  changing  of  the  slide 
he  likes  it  all  the  better ;  and  reads  in 
a  voice  that  rarely  reaches  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  slides, 
drawn  from  various  sources,  are 
marked  in  diflFerent  ways  or  not 
marked  at  all ;  and,  not  having  learned 
the  results  of  curiosity  and  left  them 
in  the  lantern  table  after  everything 
was  ready,  37  comes  instead  of  36,  or 
38  appears  upside  down. 

The  lantern  lecturer,  like  the  poet 
and  the  artist,  is  born,  not  made ;  and 
only  those  that  are  born  so  should 
mount  the  platform.  He  should  know 
what  a  good  slide  is,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  he  ever  show  one 
that  does  not  reach  a  certain  mark. 
In  slides  for  lecture  illustration  tech- 
nique is  of  more  importance  than  Art 
with  the  big  A,  and  however  much  it 
falls  short  of  the  canons  of  Art,  its 
technique  must  be  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible.  It  should  contain  no  more 
clear  glass  in  the  lights,  nor  true 
opacity  in  the  shadows  than  there  are 
in  nature  or  the  subject,  which  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  is  none ;  and  be  as  full 
of  gradation  between  the  two  as  the 
photographic  art  can  make  it.  He 
should  see  that  the  slides  are  properly 
marked  and  arranged,  and  then  keep 
them  under  lock  and  key  or  not  let 
them  out  of  his  possession  till  the  lec- 
ture is  about  to  begin. 

He  should  make  himself  thoroughly 
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acquainted  with  his  subject,  either  by 
personal  examination  or  careful  study 
of  what  has  been  written ;  writing  out 
the  lecture  if  he  cares  so  to  do,  but  in 
no  case  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  he  take  it  to  the  place  of  lec- 
ture. If  he  can  "commit,"  well  and 
good,  and  perhaps  whether  or  no,  he 
should  make  notes    in   the    form    of 


as  many,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
an  audience  gets  tired  and  generally 
sore  in  the  neck,  the  screens  generally 
being  placed  too  high  for  comfortable 
examination.  During  many  years  of 
fairly  successful  lantern  lecturing  I 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  show  more 
than  fifty  slides  during  a  lecture  illus- 
trated by  slides,  and  never  more  than 


,.  H.  Scely. 


cards,  one  for  each  slide  and  holding 
them  in  his  hand  like  a  deck  of  cards, 
turning  the  front  to  the  back  as  each 
slide  is  changed :  there  being  always 
sufficient  light  reflected  from  the 
screen  to  read  them.  And  here  I  may 
say  that,  as  a  rule,  far  too  many  slides 
are  selected  for  each  lecture,  generally 
at  least  one  hundred  and  often  twice 


one  hundred  in  an  exhibition  of  slides 
with  descriptive  lecture,  two  very  dif- 
ferent affairs,  and  requiring  very  dif- 
ferent treatment. 

Not  less  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
method  of  indicating  the  changing  of 
the  slides,  which  to  do  properly  de- 
pends as  much  on  the  operator  as  on 
the  lecturer.    Once  on  a  time,  but  that 
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was  in  the  long,  long  ago,  I  confess  to 
having  used  a  bell,  carried  in  the  hand 
and  so  constructed  as  to  make  only 
one  stroke;  the  idea  taken  probably 
from  the  ringing  up  of  the  curtain  at 
our  theaters,  but  that  was  soon  aban- 
doned for  a  method  that  included  no 
signal  and  one  which  I  have  continued 
ever  since.  Signals  of  any  kind  are 
an  abomination  soon  caught  on  to  by 
the  ever  present  small  boy,  who  de- 
lights in  imitating  them  when  he  can, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  lecturer  and 
the  excitation  of  the  risible  faculties 
of  the  audience,  putting  them  out  of 
his  grasp  to  an  extent  that  he  cannot 
overcome.  As  I  have  often  said,  the 
lecturer  and  operator  who  cannot  con- 
duct an  exhibition  without  visible  or 
audible  signal  are  unfit  for  the  jobs 
and  should  turn  their  attention  to 
something  else.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
done  in  several  ways,  but  mine  is 
something  as  follows :  Suppose  the 
subject  is  a  cathedral  interior  and  a 
certain  slide  is  on  the  screen,  the  nec- 
essary hint  is  given  thus,  'Turning  to 
the  right  we  ascend  three  steps  and 
come  to  the  recumbent  figure  of,"  etc.. 
"recumbent"  being  the  cue  that  tells 
the  operator  to  put  in  that  slide,  while 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  necessary  part 
of  the  lecture.  Or,  "The  hill  is  steep 
and  the  climb  fatiguing,  but  the  re- 
ward is  great  as  the  scene  on  the  other 
side  comes  into  view."  "The  scene  on 
the  other  side"  is  here  again  the  cue ; 
and  as  I  said  before,  the  one  that  can- 
not give  and  the  other  take  such  cues 
are  unfit  for  the  lantern  lecturing  busi- 
ness. 

And  just  a  few  words  more  on  a 


subject  on  which  I  have  my  own 
views,  but  on  the  correctness  of  which 
1  am  not  quite  so  confident.  I  have 
never  used  a  double  lantern,  the  so- 
called  dissolving  views,  the  first  that  I 
saw  having  settled  that  point  in  my 
mind  once  and  forever.  The  first  on 
the  screen  was  a  church  with  a  steeple 
and  the  succeeding  slide  included  a 
cow  grazing,  and  during  the  period 
when  the  one  had  not  quite  gone  and 
the  other  had  not  quite  come  the  cow 
appeared  suspended  on  the  very  point 
of  the  steeple.  I  generally  carried  my 
ow^n  lantern,  everything  including  the 
lime-light  burner  being  contained  in  a 
box  measuring  8  x  6j4  and  5x2, 
which  could  be  brought  into  play  in  a 
few^  minutes  and  gave  a  brilliant  disc 
on  a  twelve  feet  screen.  In  halls  al- 
ready provided  with  a  lantern  I,  of 
course,  employed  it  with  its  operator, 
but  had  never  any  difficulty  in  getting 
him  to  understand  my  method  of  indi- 
cating the  changes ;  and  never  allowed 
him  to  use  more  than  one  of  the  two 
or  three  lanterns  in  his  charge. 

My  objection  to  the  dissolving  by 
double  or  triple  lanterns  does  not  of 
course  apply  to  the  kinds  of  lectures 
got  up  mainly  for  amusement,  and 
with  sets  of  slides  prepared  for  dis- 
solving, "Effects"  as  they  are  general- 
ly termed.  They  are  sometimes  very 
beautiful  when  the  hand  painted  slides 
are  fine ;  but  for  the  ordinary  instruc- 
tive lecture  with  the  ordinarv  set  of 
slides,  the  single  lantern  with  the  pass 
through  carrier  is,  in  my  opinon,  in- 
finitely better  than  any  method  of  so- 
called  dissolving. 
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THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON  AT  NEW  YORK. 

A  Few  Remarks  Inspired  by  a  Press  View  of  the  Kntries. 
By   Roland  Rood. 


On  the  fifth  of  December,  1904,  the 
First  American  Photographic  Salon 
at  New  York  will  open  its  doors  to 
the  public.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  at  the  Clausen  Art  Galleries,  No. 
381  Fifth  avenue,  and  will  be  visible 
until  the  seventeenth  of  December, 
the  admission  being  free  to  all. 

Few  art  exhibitions  of  any  kind 
have  ever  been  so  energetically  exploit- 
ed, few  organizing  committees  have 
ever  phopliecied  such  success,  and 
rarely  has  there  been  attempted  to 
combine  under  one  roof  such  a  wide 


scope  of  art —  "Many  schools  in  art 
and  all  good." 

The  objects  of  the  Salon  Club  are 
manifold.  Firstly,  to  be  democratic 
and  give  a  fair  opportunity  to  all  who 
may  exhibit;  secondly,  to  encour- 
age new  talent ;  thirdly,  to  show  no 
favoritism  and  to  give  every  picture  a 
fair  judging.  To  completely  ensure 
the  above  intentions  and  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  "one  'school'  or  'fad' 
commanding  precedence,"  a  jury  of 
twenty-one  famous  painters  was  prom- 
ised, the  idea  being  that  the  judging 
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of  such  a  jury  would  be  of  "supreme 
authority."  Europe,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica, was  asked  to  exhibit,  and  9,100 
photographs  were  entered — 7,400 
American  and  1,700  European.  The 
jury  did  their  work  and  sat  and 
judged  three  times,  and  selected  350 
prints  which  they  deemed  to  possess 
sufficient  merit.  On  the  first  day  of 
judging  the  jury  was  composed  of 
Kenyon  Cox,  Fred'k  W.  Kost,  Robert 
Henri,  George  R.  Barse,  Jr.,  Alphonse 
Jongers,  Will  H.  Low,  H.  Bolton 
Jones,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  Walter  Clark, 
Ben  Foster  and  Francis  C.  Jones.  On 
the  second  dav  there  were  about  the 
same  number  on  the  jury,  with  John 
La  Farge  presiding. 

Among  the  American  pictures, 
which  are  the  only  ones  I  will 
speak  of  to-day,  are  some  old  familiar 
prints  which  have  been  going  the 
rounds,  not  merely  in  the  exhibitions, 
but  also  in  the  magazines.  Of  course 
there  are  many  new  ones,  but  I  must 
sever  el  V  censure  the  committee  who 
framed  the  conditions  for  omitting  to 
insert  such  a  clause  as  would  preclude 
work  that  had  been  published  or  ex- 
hibited before. 

I,  however,  will  refrain  from  men- 
tioning any  picture  I  may  have  seen 
before,  unless  it  be  for  some  such  ob- 
vious reason  as  that  it  accompanies 
this  text,  but  be  polite  and  begin  our 
review  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Curtis 
Bell,  President  of  the  First  American 
Photographic  Salon  at  New  York. 

I  like  the  President's  work.  He  is 
not  at  all  a  bad  technician,  and  all  of 
his  conceptions  are  permeated  with  a 
kindly  human  feeling.     He  displays  a 


largeness  and  a  warmth  of  treatment 
that  is  not  too  common  in  photegraph- 
ic  work,  even  his  forest  scenes,  with 
those  stately,  dignified  trees  are  hu- 
man ;  we  feel  that  they  speak  to  us 
in  some  strange  language  that  we  pos- 
sess in  common  with  them.  Mr.  Bell 
has  thoroughly  combined  his  thought 
and  personality  with  nature — a  most 
difficult  thing  to  do.  In  every  respect 
Mr.  Bell  is  a  worthy  president  of  the 
Salon. 

George  H.  Seely's  work  should  next 
attract  our  attention.  He  is  the  one 
big  man  whom  the  Salon  has  brought 
out.  Scarcely  more  than  a  boy — noc 
twenty-five — he  has  already  acquired  a 
fKDwer  of  expression  which  places 
him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  Amer- 
ican photographers.  He  writes  me 
that  he  has  studied  art  at  the  Normal 
Art  School,  Boston,  for  three  and  2 
half  years,  and  photographed  scarcely 
longer.  In  him  is  added  to  our  small 
but  strong  band  of  painter  photogra- 
phers another  example  of  what  the 
practical  study  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing may  do  in  developing  a  photo- 
graphically artistic  attitude  toward 
nature.  Perhaps  the  early  influence 
of  his  home,  that  peaceful  village, 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  may  also  have 
had  its  influence  in  forming  a  single- 
mindcdness  of  purpose  that  is  visible 
in  all  he  does.  His  art  is  entirely  .sub- 
jective. He  presents  to  us  not  nature, 
but  a  recollection  of  what  we  once 
saw,  or  thought  we  saw,  when  in  a 
dreamy  mood.  His  work  may  sug- 
gest Whistler  to  some,  but  I  think 
that  is  merely  accidental.  He  has  ar- 
rived at  a  few  of  the  same  conclusion-? 
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that  Whistler  jj^.-jtiu.  ^ftaugli  the 
channel  of  thoognt  aii'd'  not  of  imita- 
tion. He  is  not  a  fiizzytyper,  and  i-aii 
model  when  he  choses.  He  differenli- 
ates  his  values  in  a  masterly  way,  and 
uses  the  full  gamut  of  values.  His  pic- 
tures hardly  bear  description.  They 
are  purely  painter  expressions  of 
truths,  and  of  such  truths  as  can  only 
be  told  in  the  graphic  arts,  and  not  in 
words.  He  himself  seems  to  have  felt 
this,  giving  some  prints  the  con- 
ventional title  of  "Landscape,"  and 
one,  which  we  reproduce,  has  no 
title  at  all.  The  partially  draped  figure 
of  a  man  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
brook,  a  lyre  in  his  arms,  an  attitude 
of  listening,  would  suggest  almost  any 


literary  conception.  Yet  no  title  would 
in  any  way  convey  the  one  painter 
thought  which  permeates  the  whole, 
{The  reproduction  is  not  a  very  good 
one.)  "The  Pines  Whisper"  is  a  much 
better  reproduction,  and  again  we  see 
the  artists'  psychological  attitude 
toward  nature.  We  are  led  into  an- 
other world, 

.All  of  Seely's  work  shows  a  strong 
appreciation  of  the  classic  and  of 
symbolism,  but  for  all  that  he  is  a 
purely  American  product,  and  in  his 
artistic  evolution  an  idealist  in  a  high- 
ly evolved  state. 

Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  most  conscien- 
tious and  intelligent  student  of  nature. 


LANDING  OP  THE  FISH. 


TWILIGHT  IN  PASTURE. 
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She  loves  materialism  in  its  higher 
forms,  and  reminds  me  strongly  of 
that  army  of  young  painters  in  Paris, 
who,  having  taken  Bastian  Lepage  as 
their  master  and  French  peasants  as 
their  motif,  and  having  worked  scien- 
tifically and  hard  and  long,  and  pos- 
sibly having  won  some  minor  medal, 
still  continue  in  the  same  path.  Her 
subjects  are  a  little  uninteresting,  not 
because  they  are  uninteresting  in 
themselves,  but  because  we  are  tired 
of  them;  we  have  seen  them  a  thou- 
sand times.  Let  her  now  forget  those 
artists  whom  she  has  been  admiring 
so  long,  anil  from  whom  she  has  in 
part  learned  her  technique ;  let  her  ex- 
press her  innermost  self,  and  then, 
and  only  then,  will  she  rank  among 
the  best  of  the  day.  She  can  do  it  if 
she  only  will. 

A  twilight  by  Shipman  is  not  unin- 
teresting— sheep  grazing,  against  a 
background  of  dimly  seen  apple  trees, 
farm  houses  hills  and  sky— and  ex- 
press a  practical  feeling — bought  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  values.  The  ef 
feet  would  have  been  more  powerful 
if  Mr.  Shipman  had  thought  a  little 
less  of  "tone"  and  more  of  truth. 

A  beautifully  chisseled  portrait 
(Mrs.  Coloncy),  by  Allen  Drew  Cook, 
proves  that  to  portray  feminine  beauty 
it  is  not  necessary  to  lose  all  the  mod- 
eling in  a  foggy  sinudge ;  and  shows 
conclusively  that  even  poor  nature 
{forgotten  by  many  photographers) 
has  also  methods  of  producing  the 
beautiful,  and  that  those  photogra- 
phers who  are  still  in  the  mire  of 
"tonality"  (a  phaze  through  which  all 
art  students  must  pass)   have  still    a 


long  road  to  travel  before  they  achieve 
art. 

The  two  accompanying  prints  by 
Edw.  J.  Daw  are  more  than  studies, 
and  in  "The  Plowman"  we  feel  the 
soil  and  the  drearyness  of  the  barren 
fields ;  both  the  man  and  the  horses 
are  working  and  moving^ — and  to  give 
action  to  animals  and  figures  is  more 
difficult  in  photography  than  in  draw 
ing.  The  "Cedars"  is  an  excellent 
and  unconventional  composition,  and 
combines  detail  and  clearness  of  atmo- 
sphere with  poetical  feeling,  a  not  too 
usual  combination  in  a  "mechanica' 
art." 

The  "Peaceful  ^■alley,"  by  W.  H 
Porterfield,  is  somewhat  in  the  samf 
vein  of  thought  as  Daw's  work,  but 
would  have  been  more  effective  if  it 
had  been  printed  in  some  other  color 
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blue  in  the  shadows  is  suggestive   ot 
sunshine,  but  green,  never! 

The  "Italian  Lane,"  by  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Willard,  was  selected  for  reproduc- 
tion with  the  idea  of  pointing  out 
what  is  bad,  not  possibly  the  accom- 
panying print,  but  the  original,  which 
is  frightful  on  account  of  its  color— 
a  strong  red!  Can  you  imagine  it? 
Red  chalk  outline  drawings  of  beads 
and  nudes  are  delightful,  the  red' sug- 
gesting life,  flesh  and  blood,  but  not 
sunshine.  The  color  to  be  chosen  foi 
printing  any  given  effect  is  no  more 
a  matter  of  taste  than  is  the  choice 
of  values ;  it  is  always  a  matter  of 
science. 

In  the  next  issue  I  will  review  the 
completed  exhibition. 

RoL.^ND  Rood. 


than  green.  Photographers,  as  a 
class,  seem  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
lacking  in  the  color  sense — the  vcrj 
fact  of  their  being  willing  to  confine 
themselves  to  black  and  white  argue;- 
strongly  against  their  color  apprecia 
tion — and  whan  they  attempt  colo: 
printing  they  often  do  the  most  hor 
rible  things.  The  question  is  too  com' 
picx  to  enter  deeply  into  at  this  mo 
ment,  hut  suffice  it  to  say  that  foi 
psychological  reasons  the  mind  never 
associates  bright  sunshine  with  green 
The  moment  black  and  white,  or  grays, 
or  dull  browns,  are  abandoned  as  a 
means  of  graphic  expression,  the  color 
problem  presents  itself,  and  the  diffi- 
culties are  enormous.  The  combina- 
tion of  yellow  in  the  lights  and  dark 
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WHY    AND    FOR    WHAT    DO    YOU    WANT    A    LEHS? 

By  M.  H.  Newlands. 


IF  it  be  true,  as  the  editors  have 
often  said,  that  the  professional 
piiotographer  knows  less  aboul 
his  lenses  than  about  anything  else 
that  he  employs,  it  is  much  more  true 
of  the  bulk  of  the  infinitely  more  nu- 
merous amateurs;  and  therefore  these 
questions  are  addressed  to  both. 

Why  do  you  employ  a  lens?  This 
question,  on  the  face  of  it  and  to  the 
average  amateur  will  seem  absurd,  as 
lenses  have  always  been  and  always 
will  be  employed  in  photography.  Bui 


it  is  true,  nevertheless,  tliat  better  pic- 
tures, from  a  pictorial  point  of  view, 
can  be  made  without  a  lens — with 
a  pinhole  than  with  tiie  best  anastig- 
mat,  if  left  to  itself  without  control 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  years 
ago  Giovanno  Battista  della  Porta,  a 
scientist  far  ahead  of  his  time,  aston- 
ished the  Neapolitans  by  showing  pic- 
tures in  a  "Camera  oscura"  or  dark 
room,  made  by  passing  the  rays  from 
outside  objects  through  a  small  hole 
in  one  side  of  a  box,  or  window  shut- 
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ter,  and  receiving  the  picture  in  the 
other  side  of  the  box  or  opposite  wall 
of  the  room.  A  lens  was  soon  insert- 
ed in  the  small  hole  whereby  that 
hole  might  be  made  much  larger  and 
so  pass  much  more  light,  and 
from  that  time  till  comparatively  re- 
cent times  the  small  hole  was  eithei 
forgotten  or  at  least  neglected. 

During,     however,     these     "recent 
times"   the   pinhole,   a   much   smallei 
affair  than  was  thought  of  by  Porta, 
has  been  revived ;  and  under  suitable 
conditions  pictures  made  with  it  that 
have   found   favor   in   the   most   con- 
sertive  of  the  salons  and  exhibitions 
In  the  ordinary    landscape,    for    ex- 
ample, rays  or  pencils  of  light  are  re- 
flected from  every  point  of  every  ob- 
ject, and  unless  the  hole  is  very  small 
they  will  overlap  each  other,  produc- 
ing confusion  on  the  sensitive  plate ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not 
be  so  small  as  to  produce  diffraction,, 
a   kind   of   turning  round    the    edge 
which    would    lead    equally    to    con- 
fusion.      With     a     suitable     pinhole 
(needle-hole  would  be  a  better  name), 
which  means  a  hole  of  suitable  size, 
perfectly  circular,  and  with  walls  as 
thin  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  pic- 
tures in  every  way  satisfactory  may 
be  made,  the  only  one  drawback  to  the 
method  being  the  length  of  time  oc- 
cupied in  the  exposure.       And    that 
answers  the  first  question.     Why  do 
you  want  a  lens  ?    Simply  to  bring  the 
exposures   within  a  reasonable  limit, 
say,  seconds  or  even  less  instead    of 
minutes.     This  the  lens  does  by,  in- 
stead of  dealing  only  with  the  most 
delicate  pencils,  gathering  them  up  in 


one  bundle  as  it  were,  keeping  them 
each  in  its  own  line,  refracting  and 
bringing  them  to  a  point  or  focus ;  so 
that  the  exposures  are  limited  only  by 
the  relation  of  the  working  aperture 
to  the  focus  of  the  lens ;  and  such  has 
been  the  success  of  the  optician  that 
it  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
say  that  with  conditions  requiring, 
say,  a  pinhole  exposure  of  ^\'q  min- 
utes he  has  given  us  a  lens  that  will 
do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  an 
exposure  of  the  one  thousandth  of  a 
second. 

The  second  question,  *'For  what  do 
you  want  a  lens?"  is  not  so  easily 
answered,  as  it  resolves  itself  first  into 
a  question  for  you  to  answer ;  you  tell 
me  what  you  want  to  do  and  I  shall 
tell  you  what  kind  of  lens  to  get.  Let 
us  suppose,  however,  that  you  have 
got  over  the  preliminary  stage ;  have 
bought  an  outfit  including  camera 
with  lens  already  fitted  and  found  it 
unsuited  for  your  more  advanced  pur- 
poses ;  and  havirtg  learned  that  the 
only  way  is  to  first  buy  a  suitable 
camera,  without  a  lens,  of  course,  now 
want  to  secure  the  most  suitable  lens 
for  the  work  you  intend  to  do ;  which 
is  landscape  pure  and  simple,  and  that 
you  have  got  over  the  desire  for  the 
''sharp  as  a  needle"  photography. 

For  purely  landscape  photography 
nothing  is  better  than  a  single  lens, 
but  it  should  be  achromatic  or  with 
its  chemical  and  visual  rays  coinci- 
dent. A  lens  brings  the  rays  from  an 
object  to  a  focus  in  virtue  of  its  re- 
fracting power;  that  is,  its  bending 
of  the  rays  and  bringing  them  to  a 
point.      But    it   does    not    bend     the 
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three,  the  red,  green  and  blue-violet 
equally;  bending  the  latter  most,  the 
green  less,  and  the  red  least  of  all. 
Mixtures  of  green  and  red,  however, 
are  more  luminous  than  blue  or  mix- 
tures of  it  with  green,  and  of  them 
mostly  the  visible  image  is  construct- 
ed and  focussed.  But  green  and  red 
have  little  action  on  the  ordinary  sen- 
sitive plate,  so  little  indeed  that  the 
blue-violet  has  been  called  the  chem- 
ical ray;  and  its  focus  being  nearer 
the  plate  than  the  rays  focussed,  the 
photographed  image  through  an  un- 
corrected lens  is  blurred  and  wanting 
in  definition  unless  after  focussing  the 
visible  image  the  plate  had  been 
brought  nearer  the  lens  by  about  a 
thirtieth  of  its  focus,  or  rather  of  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  plate 
after  focussing. 

Fairly  well  corrected  single  lenses 
are,  however,  made  by  most  opticians, 
and  as  most  of  the  earlier  landscapes 
were  made  by  them,  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  them  know  that 
for  landscape  they  possess  advantages 
over  their  more  expensive  brethren, 
give  a  more  brilliant  image,  and  cost 
less  than  a  third  of  the  price  of  rec- 
tilinear of  equal  focal  length.  Theii 
one  great  fault  in  landscape  work  is 
their  lack  of  rapidity,  f/i6  being  the 
largest  aperture  with  which  good 
work  can  be  done,  requiring  an  ex- 
posure four  times  that  of  the  R.  R. 
at  f/8;  but  so  long. as  you  are  con- 
tent to  deal  with  objects  at  rest  in 
pure  landscape  you  cannot  do  better 
than  stick  to  the  single  lens. 

But  the  single  lens  has  a  fault  that 
makes  it  unsuitable  for  subjects    in- 


cluding straight  lines,  especially  when 
they  are  near  the  edge  of  the  plate; 
they  are  more  or  less  curved,  barrel 
shaped,  with  the  stop  in  front  and 
the  reverse  with  the  stop  behind ;  and 
as  the  fault  of  the  one  is  corrected  b> 
the  fault  of  the  other,  the  optician 
placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  mount, 
with  the  stop  between,  and  so  made  a 
rectilinear  lens  or  a  lens  giving 
straight  lines.  And  not  only  so,  but 
such  an  arrangement  enables  the  lens 
to  be  wrought  with  a  larger  aperture, 
f/8  or  four  times  as  fast  as  either  ot 
the  single  lenses  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

From  this  it  will  be  evident  that 
if  you  wish  to  include  in  your  lands- 
cape objects  in  motion  or  even  sub- 
jects in  which  the  light  and  shade 
are  rapidly  changing,  making  brief 
exposures  a  sine  qua  non;  or  feel  that 
now  and  then  you  should  like  to  re- 
produce an  architectural  subject  where 
straight  lines  are  essential,  you  will 
select  one  or  other  of  the  various 
forms  of  doublet  known  by  as  many 
names  as  there  are  makers,  generally 
with  an  aperture  of  f/8,  although 
there  are  some  as  rapid  as  f/6.  Such 
lenses  are  in  every  way  suitable  for 
all  round  work;  even,  in  very  good 
light,  for  quick  shutter  exposures. 
They  consist  of  two  well  corrected 
single  lenses,  sometimes  of  equal  focal 
length  when  they  are  said  to  be  "Sym- 
metrical" and  sometimes  of  different 
foci,  and  as  each  may  be  used  as  a 
single  lens  such  gives  what  is  equal 
to  three  lenses. 

For  all  or  most  pictorial  purposes 
the  rectilinear  is  in  every  way  suitable. 
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and  indeed  by  some,  and  those  expe- 
rienced pictorialists,  preferred  to  the 
more  perfect  and  vastly  more  expen- 
sive anastigmats,  their  roundness  of 
field  and  remnant  of  astigmatism  be- 
ing, in  their  opinion,  helpful  in  se- 
lective focussing  and  other  pictorial 
dodges. 

If  this  be  so,  why  then  do  so  many 
buy  and  recommend  others  to  buy  the 
more  costly  anastigmat  or  flat  field 
lenses?  Partly,  I  believe,  because  of 
the  real  pleasure  incident  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  perfect  instrument,  even 
although  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
is  not  required  for  the  intended  work ; 
partly  because  they  or  some  of  them 
are  three  times  faster  than  the  equally 
suitable  lens;  and  partly,  and  prob- 
ably more  particularly,  because  in 
the  making  of  small  negatives  for  en- 
largement they  and  they  only  give 
the  ideal  negative.  This  they  do  be- 
cause of  the  very  corrections  that 
make  them,  in  the  minds  of  the  pictor- 
ialists already  mentioned,  less  suited 
for  direct  work  than  the  rectilinear, 
their  flatness  of  field,  freedom  from 
astigmatism,  and  more  perfect  defini- 


tion; the  ideal  negative  for  enlarge- 
ment, being  perfect  in  technique, 
leaving  the  art  to  be  arranged  for  in 
the  enlarging. 

Just  one  more  piece  of  advice,  al- 
though for  that  there  is  less  need  than 
before  the  editors  began  to  insist  on  a 
suitable  focal  length  of  lens.  What 
ever  lens  you  may  select,  never  forget 
that  the  most  important  feature  of  a 
lens  for  pictorial  purposes  is  its  focal 
length.  Anything  less  than  once  and 
a  half  the  length  of  the  longest  way 
of  the  plate  takes  you  so  near  the  ob- 
ject as  to  produce  a  perspective  that 
seems  altogether  wrong,  distant  ob- 
jects being  dwarfed  and  near  ones  en- 
larged, and  to  such  an  extent  that 
"photographic  perspective"  has  be- 
come a  byword  with  those  who  do  not 
understand  its  unnecessary  cause.  I 
have  given  the  question  of  the  angle 
of  view  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
believe  that  an  angle  of  about  28°  is 
the  most  satisfactory,  and  that  is  the 
result  of  using  a  lens  of  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the 
plate. 


HOW  I  "TURNED  AH  HONEST  PENNY." 

By  a  Student. 


A  STUDENT  at  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  eastern  universities 
with  not  sufficient  in  my 
purse  to  go  just  where  I  should  have 
liked,  and,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
myself,  not  caring  to  go  to  my  home 
during  the  midsummer  holidays,  I 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  an 


Uncle  to  spend  them  with  his  family 
at  a  "quiet  summer  resort  by  the  sea." 
My  Uncle  is  a  keen  photographer  with 
a  dark  room  in  his  cottage,  which  he 
uses  only  on  the  Friday  nights,  and 
the  Saturdays,  business  keeping  him  in 
New  York  during  the  rest  of  the 
weeks,  and  of  which  and  all  its  con- 
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tents  I  had  the  run  during  his  ab- 
sence. 

The  resort  was  quiet,  I  suppose,  only 
by  contrast,  as  in  addition  to  some  130 
cottages  the  two  hotels  were  filled  to 
overflowing  during  all  the  time  that 
I  was  there,  and,  as  usual,  every  third 
man  or  woman  carried  a  camera.  Nor 
were  those  camera  carriers,  very  many 
of  them  at  least,  merely  button  press- 
ers,  as  I  may  safely  say  that  25  per 
cent,  of  them  carried  also  tripods ; 
most  of  them  taking  photography  se- 
riously. 

My  Uncle's  paraphernalia  included 
a  Wynne's  Speed  Tester,  and,  being 
of  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind,  I  start- 
ed to  ascertain  the  true  values  of  the 
markings  on  his  shutters,  a  volute,  a 
Thornton-Picard  rolling  blind,  and  an 
"atomatic"  on  the  3a  folding  pocket 
kodak.  How  it  came  about  I  hardly 
know.  The  work  was  to  me  extremely 
interesting,  and  I  suppose  I  talked 
about  it  to  such  amateurs  as  I  got  more 
particularly  acquainted  with,  but  the 
result  was  that  in  a  short  time  I  found 
that  I  had  all  I  could  find  time  for 
in  giving  correct  time  charts  for  the 
various  markings  on  visitors'  shutters, 
and  at  a  charge  of  one  dollar  each 
shutter. 

Of  course,  it  wasn't  a  gold  mine 
this  work  of  testing  shutters  at  a  dol- 


lar a  head,  especially  as  I  generally 
used  7x5  plates  and  made  two  ex- 
posures on  each  marking.  But  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  each, 
chart  was  correct  to  the  smallest  frac- 
tion of  a  second ;  and  there  are  few 
indeed  that  will  not  think  the  dollar 
well  spent  that  secures  for  them  so» 
important  a  knowledge. 

That  such  an  examination  is  neces- 
sary is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  over 
sixty  shutters  tested  not  one  was  really 
correct  in  its  markings,  and  some  of 
them,  even  some  of  the  best  and  most 
costly,  were,  in  some  of  their  figures,, 
very  very  far  from  correct,  the  fastest 
sometimes  being  almost  the  slowest. 

But  to  make  such  tests  that  shall  be 
really  correct  requires  practice,  and 
enough  of  it  to  bring  the  testing  of 
one's  own  shutter  to  a  cost  both  in 
time  and  material  greater  than  a  dol- 
lar will  cover,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  most  amateurs  will  far  rather 
pay  the  price  than  take  the  trouble  to 
test  for  themselves.  From  all  this  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  one 
in  each  town  of  any  size  will  let  it  be 
known  that  for  a  dollar  he  will  give  a 
true  chart  of  the  times  of  a  shutter 
for  that  sum,  he  will  soon  find  all  the 
work  he  can  do;  and  so,  as  Milton 
Wade  says,  "If  I  can,  you  can."  Ver-- 
bum  sat  sapienti. 


WORDS    FROM    THE    WATCH-TOWER. 

By  Watchman. 

The  Photographer  is  not  above  "The  Other  Half"  in  a  recent  number, 
"napping"  more  than  its  contem-  Contrasting  the  days  of  Daguerre  with 
poraries.     This  time  it  occurs    in  its     those  of  the  present,  it  brings  Hill  on 
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the  scene  by  "Hill,  who  used  the  Da- 
^uerre  process."  Hill's  work  and  the 
work  of  Hill  &  Adamson  have  been  so 
much  talked  about  and  so  often  seen 
and  held  up  as  an  example  worthy  of 
being  emulated,  that  I  had  thought  it 
was  known  to  every  one  that  he  and 
they  wrought  the  calotype  and  modi- 
fications thereof,  sometimes  waxpaper, 
but  more  frequently  waxing  the  paper 
negatives  after  they  were  finished ;  and 
any  one  who  has  a  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject may,  by  a  visit  to  me,  satisfy 
themselves  by  an  inspection  of  some 
of  their  negatives  of  which  I  am  the 
happy  possessor.  Hill  may  have  prac- 
tised the  Daguerrotype,  but  if  so,  it 
Avas  before  I  knew  him,  and  it  is  a 
fact  beyond  controversy  that  the  pic- 
tures so  much  talked  about  and  so 
often  shown  were  calotypes. 


I  have  always  had  great  interest  in 
the  sayings  and  doing  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Photographic  Society,  not  only 
because  of  being  what  here  would  be 
called  one  of  the  charter  members  as 
far  back  as  1861,  but  also  because  it 
was,  is  and  always  has  been  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  successful  societies 
in  Great  Britain.  I  have,  therefore, 
much  pleasure  in  giving  the  following 
syllabuses  of  the  arrangements  for 
general  meetings  and  meetings  of  the 
practical  section  from  now  on  to 
March,  1905 ;  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  found  of  use  as  hints  to  secre- 
atries  who  often  find  a  difficulty  in 
getting  matter  of  interest  to  their 
members. 


November  2nd,  *The  Picturesque  in 
Parks  and  Gardens,"  by  James  Craig. 
December  7th,  **Alpine  Mountaineer- 
ing in  Scotland,"  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Rob- 
ertson, B.  D.  1905,  January  4th, 
'* Michael  Angelo,"  by  Mrs.  Lauder 
Thomson.  February  ist,  "The  Ca- 
pacity of  Different  Printing  Processes 
for  Rendering  Gradations,"  by  W. 
Goodwin.  March  ist,  "Frans  Hals," 
by  James  Paton.  April  5th,  "Pinhole 
Photography,*"  by  A.  P.  Noble.  May 
3rd,  "The  History  of  Photography,'' 
by  Alex.  Steuart.  June  7th,  Forty- 
fifth  Annual  Meeting.  Practical  Pho- 
tography Section :  1904,  October 
26th,  "The  Camera,  and  the  Optics  of 
Photography,"  by  R.  F.  Sherar.  No- 
vember 23rd,  "Exposure  and  Develop- 
ment," by  J.  C.  McKechnie.  Decem- 
ber 28th,  "Printing  Processes :  P.  O. 
P.  and  Bromide,"  by  R.  Forbes.  1905, 
January  25th,  "Printing  Processes: 
Carbon  and  Platinotype,"  by  J.  B. 
Johnston.  February  22nd,  "Enlarg- 
ing," by  H.  S.  Wallace,  W.  S.  March 
22nd,  "Hand  Camera  Work,"  by  J. 
Burns.  Life  and  house  members  only 
may  attend  the  meetings  of  this  sec- 
tion. They  will  be  asked  to  produce 
their  cards  of  membership  on  entering 
the  hall. 


:it 


If  it  be  true  that  the  gauge  of  an 
audience  is  the  lecture  it  listens  to, 
those  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  at  St.  Louis 
and  at  Winona  must  have  been  on  a 
pretty  narrow  scale.  At  the  former 
the  "Solgram"  man  held  forth,  begin- 
ning, as  usual,  with  the  shortcomings 
of    his    predecessors    in    not    having 
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reached  his  ideal  of  what  a  three-coloi 
process  should  be;  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  *  *  *  *  a  process  for  pro- 
ducing photographic  prints  in  colors 
from  the  excellent  negatives  now  pos- 
sible must  be  simple  and  easy  to  work, 
permanent  in  its  results  and  a  printing 
out  process  requiring  methods  of 
working  not  far  removed  from  the 
monochrome  process  now  extensively 
used.  Such  a  process  I  believe  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  demonstrating  to 
you  now  and  which  I  call  the  'Sol- 
gram.'  "  After  this  one  would  have 
expected  something  better  than  we 
get ;  but  here  it  is.  "For  years  I  have 
been  convinced  that  the  three  colors — 
yellow,  red  and  blue — had  some  par- 
ticular office  in  the  world  of  art  except 
tinting  objects,  and  I  invented  the  Sol- 
gram  to  prove  my  theory,  namely,  that 
red  was  the  basis  and  warmth  of  a  pic- 
ture, blue  was  the  great  drawing 
master  giving  detail,  shadow  and  form 
and  yellow  gave  to  our  work  life  and 
light."  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  ignor- 
ance to  swallow  the  theory,  and  how 
he  carries  it  out  had  better  be  told  in 
his  own  words : 

"I  reasoned  with  myself  thus:  If 
red  is  the  base  it  should  be  placed  first 
upon  our  paper  (or  suitable  sub- 
stance), and  as  its  office  was  simply  to 
give  warmth,  tone  or  color,  it  need  not 
be  sharp  and  wiry;  therefore  the  old 
gum  bi-chromate  pigment  process 
would  suffice,  with  the  advantages  that 
the  pigment  could  be  chosen  for  per- 
manency and  also  that  by  reason  of  its 
color  the  print  upon  which  would  be 
visible ;  doing  away  with  actinometers, 
etc.    After  printing  and  washing  we 


would  obtain  a  beautiful  crimson  pic- 
ture. 

"Now  for  the  blue  print,  which 
gives  detail,  drawing,  form  and  shad- 
ow in  the  gum  pigment  process,  I  was 
convinced,  would  not  suffice  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

"First.  Above  all,  if  a  blue  gum 
pigment  should  be  painted  over  our 
red  image  it  would  obliterate  it,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  any  one  save  an 
expert  to  obtain  correct  registration. 

"Second.  As  the  blue  print  is  to  be 
used  for  detail,  form,  etc.,  the  gum 
pigment  print  would  be  very  unsatis- 
factory. Thus  I  was  led  to  adopt  a 
chemical  compound  which  would  give 
the  required  color  upon  being  exposed 
to  light.  This  idea  carried  out,  I  at 
once  ■  accomplished  the  two  main, 
points  in  practical  color  photography^ 
namely,  a  means  by  which  the  shad- 
ows, etc.,  could  be  formed  upon  the 
crimson  print  by  slowly  printing  and 
not  having  the  fault  of  obliterating  our 
crimson  under  first  print. 

"Third.  The  yellow  which  gives 
light,  sparkle  and  life  to  a  picture 
could  be  printed  last  over  the  com- 
pound image,  crimson  and  blue  giv- 
ing a  finished  print.  This  last  prints 
which,  like  the  first  (crimson  print) ^ 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  drawing, 
could  be  made  by  the  gum  pigment 
process,  care  being  taken  that  the  yel- 
low should  not  be  opaque.  Thus  I  in- 
vented the  Solgram  process.  How- 
ever, after  all  this  work  was  completed 
I  worked  to  perfect  and  form  a  com- 
plete color  balance  so  essential  to  ob- 
tain pictures  which  would  not  appear 
false." 
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My  old  friend  Deardorff  was  the 
lecturer  at  Winona.  He  seems  to  have 
ienses  on  the  brain,  as  he  goes  about 
irom  convention  to  convention  taking 
them  for  his  subject;  and  if  what  our 
'editors  so  frequently  say  of  the  profes- 
sional photographer,  that  the  lenses  he 
oises  are  the  things  that  he  knows  least 
5ibout,  be  true,  he  is  a  much  needed 
man.  However  that  may  be,  Dear- 
dorff does  know  a  good  deal  about 
lenses  and  tells  them  much  that  they 
are  the  better  for  knowing,  although 
he  does  make  an  occasional  stumble, 
as  the  following  will  show ;  although 
it  is  not  so  much  a  mistake  in  lens 
knowledge  as  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
true  stereoscopic  effect. 

'There  are  five  general  classes  of 
lenses  with  which  the  photographer 
has  largely  to  deal.  First  in  impor- 
tance, I  think,  is  the  portrait  lens,  and 
the  essential  difference  between  this 
and  what  is  called  the  rapid  rectilinear 
is  its  increased  intensity  or  greater 
angular  aperture.  Let  us  consider  its 
■advantages.  I  think  that  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  the  most  beautiful 
^artistic  pictures  are  those  which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  what  one  with  nor- 
mal eyes  sees.  Now  nature  has  en- 
dowed us  with  two  eyes,  and  they  are 
placed  a  certain  distance  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  to  our  mind  the 
idea  of  perspective  roundness  of  im- 
age, distance,  etc.  For  this  reason 
stereoscopic  pictures  are  considered 
most  beautiful  of  all.  Just  so  a  lens 
having  a  large  aperture  in  proportion 
to  its  focal  length  receiving  and 
'.bringing  to  a  focus  a  very  large  angle 


of  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  each 
point  which  go  to  make  up  the  picture, 
produces  a  round  stereoscopic  image 
and  a  beautiful  soft  gradation  of  tone 
from  extreme  high  light  to  deepest 
shadow.  But  we  shall  observe  that  as 
we  increase  the  angular  aperture  the 
corresponding  depth  of  focus  de- 
creases ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sharpness  of 
images  at  varying  distances  from  the 
lens  varies,  becoming  more  blurred  or 
indistinct  the  farther  they  are  away 
from  the  point  of  perfect  focus.  For 
this  reason  a  lens  of  smaller  aperture 
for  such  as  landscape  work,  and  which 
by  reason  of  its  smaller  diameter  is 
constructed  along  lines  which  admit  of 
greater  depth  of  focus,  is  better 
adapted  for  this  class  of  work.  1 
would  have  you  remember,  however, 
that  although  it  be  necessary  to  de- 
crease the  angular  aperture,  or  at  least 
the  size  of  stop  employed  to  obtain  the 
depth  of  focus  required,  the  principle 
of  stereoscopic  effect  still  holds  good, 
and  for  this  reason  I  give  you  this  in- 
fallible rule  for  the  use  of  your  stops 
or  diaphragms.  Always  use  the 
largest  diaphragm  you  can  that  will 
produce  the  definition  you  ivant." 

The  pith  of  the  paragraph  is  in  the 
last  sentence  and  is  most  excellent  ad- 
vice, but  although,  doubtless,  he 
knows  just  what  he  means  about  the 
stereoscopic  effect  he  should  not  have 
mixed  it  up  with  effects  that  are  not 
stereoscopic,  to  the  bewilderment  of 
most  of  his  hearers.  In  saying  what 
I  have  said  I  am  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  paragraphs  are  correct,  that 
is,  that  the  lecturers  have  been  cor- 
rectly   reported,    and    as    they    were 
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clipped  from  The  Photographer,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  are  so. 


I  know  that  the  photographei 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  elec- 
tioneering business  in  the  British 
Isles,  but  doubt  whether  they  can 
^'double  time"  as  Mr.  Dunn  is  report- 
ed to  have  done  at  a  recent  campaign 
meeting  in  Saratoga.  Senator  Fair- 
banks, the  Republican  nominee  for 
Vice-President,  began  his  speech  at 
9:30  and  was  due  to  take  train  for 
another  town  at  10:15.  In  the  course 
of  the  speech  Mr.  Dunn  made  the  ar- 
ranged for  snapHshot,  and  exactly  at 
10  he  handed  a  developed,  fixed, 
washed  and  mounted  print  therefrom 
to  the  speaker  to  be  by  him  handed  to 
the  agent  of  the  press  waiting  for  it. 


Some  photographers  do,  or  are  said 
to  do,  queer  things.  It  would  seem 
that  when  the  jurors  in  the  photo- 
graphic section  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair 
hai  completed  their  work  they  had 
agreed  to  keep  their  thumbs  on  the 
awards  till  submitted  to  the  Grand 
Jury ;  but,  according  to  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Stein, 
of  Milwaukee,  at  once  began  to  write 
the  British  prize  winners,  offering  one 
of  his  pictures  for  one  of  those  to 
which  the  prizes  had  been  awarded, 
the  words,  according  to  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  being  "you  were  a 
winner."  Referring  to  this  the  Ama- 
teur has,  in  its  October  i8th  number, 
the  following: 

"Referring    to    our    leading  para- 


graph of  October  4th,  quite  a  number 
of  English  exhibitors  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  at  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion have  received  Mr.  Stein's  com- 
munication. Mr.  Stein,  who  is  a  pros- 
perous professional  at  Milwaukee,  was 
one  of  the  judges  on  the  International 
Jury  of  Award  for  Photography.  On 
the  completion  of  their  task,  the 
judges  having  mutually  agreed  not  to 
divulge  the  result  of  their  award,  Mr 
Stein  seems  to  have  promptly  sat  down 
and  written  off  to  a  large  number,  and 
probably  to  all,  of  those  who  were 
winners,  in  the  terms  we  have  already 
premised.  This  is,  we  understand, 
quite  typical  of  American  "smart- 
ness" !  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  men  like  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz 
whose  devotion  to  photography  is  so 
wholly  disinterested,  experience  such 
difficulty  in  contending  with  contem- 
porary photographers  who  condescend 
to  such  paltry  practices.  Last  week 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Craig  Annan  in  London,  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
task  as  one  of  the  judges  at  St.  Louis, 
where  he  represented  Great  Britain, 
and  he  informs  us  that  the  judges' 
award  must  first  be  ratified  by  the 
Grand  Jury  before  it  can  be  officially 
announced,  and  he  very  properly  de- 
clined to  give  us  the  slightest  inkling 
as  to  who  the  fortunate  recipients  of 
awards  may  be. 

"Poor  Stieglitz  —  handicapped  by 
ill-health  against  which  the  soul  of  a 
very  demi-god  incessantly  strives; 
struggling  ever  for  the  artistically 
clean,  and  pure,  and  right ;  sometimes 
adopting  rrieans  which  to  the  onlooker 
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may  seem  undiplomatic  and  tyrranical, 
yet  doubtless  necessitated  by  his  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  environ- 
ment— we  say  again,  poor  Stieglitz. 
But  Stieglitz  is  rich,  ever  so  rich,  in 
European  recognition,  and  the  staunch 
friendship  of  those  in  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Austria  who 
know  his  worth.  In  the  houses  and 
friendly  circles  of  the  really  great  and 
influential,  Stieglitz  were  a  thrice 
welcome  guest  where  the  worthless- 
ness  and  elementary  knavery  of  his 
antagonists  is  all  too  apparent  for  de- 
ception." 

a»      ♦      ^ 

Who  would  have  thought  of  price 
cutting,  the  bane  of  the  present  day, 
having  begun  as  early  as  1846?  So  at 
least  I  take  it  from  the  report  of  an 
address  by  the  veteran  Bogardus  at 
the  St.  Louis  Convention.  In  a  series 
of  reminiscences,  both  interesting  and 
amusing,  he  told  of  his  earlier  experi- 
ences and  the  number  of  daguerro- 
types  made  from  week  to  week,  and 
said  that  the  case  and  fittings  in  which 
they  were  placed  for  delivery  with 
the  plate  cost  forty  cents ;  and  that  his 
price  was  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Those 
who  know  the  labor  involved  in  the 
production  of  a  daguerrot)^,  espe- 
cially in  those  early  days,  will  not  con- 
sider one  dollar  and  ten  cents  very 
liberal  payment,  although  that,  of 
course,  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is 
in  the  fact  that  this  was  less  than  the 
half  of  what  was  being  charged  for 
the  same  article  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  the  side  on  which  I  then 
was,  and  I  remember  as  if  it  had  oc- 
curred but  yesterday  of  being  in  the 


wooden  erection  on  the  "Mound"  in 
Edinburgh,  occupied  by  Popowitz  as 
a  studio,  seeing  him  insist  on  the  extra 
shilling,  a  guinea  ($5)  being  the  price, 
and  the  customer  wanting  to  get  off 
with  paying  of  a  one  pound  note,  twen- 
ty instead  of  twenty-one  shillings. 
Later,  of  course,  the  price  came  down, 
Georgiades,  a  Greek,  being  the  first  to 
lower  them,  but  in  1846  and  long  after 
the  even  guinea  was  the  sum. 

♦     *     ♦ 

The  Photo-Beacon,  in  its  November 
number,  pays  to  the  Photo-Secession 
probably  the  greatest  compliment  that 
it  has  yet  received,  and  that  it  was  un-- 
intentional  probably  makes  it  all  the 
more  so.  Friend  Todd,  in  speaking 
of  the  photographic  exhibit  at  the  St. 
Louis  Fair,  and  incidentally  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Photo-Secession  to  send 
examples  of  their  work,  says  *  *  * 
these  workers  declined  to  take  part  in 
the  photographic  exhibit  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  building,  making  the  country  in 
wliich  this  great  exposition  is  held  take 
an  inferior  position  to  some  foreign 
nations.  The  italics  are  mine,  of 
course,  and  although  the  Secessionists 
have,  and  very  justly,  a  pretty  high 
opinion  of  their  work,  I  doubt  whether 
any  or  at  least  many  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  suppose  that  its  absence  would 
have  the  effect  suggested  by  Mr.  Todd. 

^F  ^F  ^F 

The  prizes  offered  by  dealers  and 
manufacturers  are  now  so  many  and 
so  valuable  that  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  one  well  up  in  both  the  art 
and  technique  of  photography  to  make 
a  fair  livelihood  in  the  getting  of  them. 
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Nor  need  one  be  a  good  photographer 
to  secure  some  of  them,  the  Coxin 
prizes  for  example,  in  which  the  exer- 
cise of  a  lively  imagination  and  a  little 
guessing  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain 
pictures  secured  the  prizes. 

And  this  Coxin  contest  sets  me  on 
another  tract.  The  colored  solution 
has  been  exploited  here  for  some  time, 
and  yet  we  hear  little  or  nothing  about 
it.  The  same  idea  was  exploited  in 
the  long  ago,  under  the  name  of  nuc- 
tigonia  or  something  like  it,  but  it  fell 
flat  as  the  coxin  is  like  to  do,  and  yet 
its  owners  have  such  confidence  as  to 
take  this  rather  costly  means  of  ad- 
vertising it.  There  were  in  all  sixty- 
eight  prizes,  the  first  a  Humber  Stand- 
ard Motor  Bicycle ;  the  second  Riley's 
combined  Billiard  and  Dining  Table; 
the  third  a  Monarch  Gramophone ;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Photographic  appar- 
atus. What  the  other  sixty-three  were 
I  do  not  know,  but  duplicates  of  the 
first  five  were  given  to  the  dealers  from 
whom  the  bottles  containing  the  cou- 
pons that  gained  the  prizes  were 
bought.  Here  follows  a  question  for 
those  who  bother  about  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  professional  or  amateur  ? 
Is  one  who  makes  his  living  by  gaining 
prizes  offered  for  photographs  or 
prizes  in  any  way  connected  with  pho- 
tography, an  amateur  or  a  profes- 
sional ? 

What  is  a  Travelogue? — While  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  might  smell 
as  sweet,  there  is,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  more  in  a  name  than  that  quota- 
tion would  imply;  and  evidently  Bur- 
ton Holmes  has  found  it  so.    When, 


in  1885,  1886  and  1887,  I  was  in  Chi- 
cago laying  the  foundation  of  The 
Photo-Beacon,  he  was  a  pretty  con- 
stant caller  at  the  office,  a  well  brushed 
youth  beginning  to  dabble  in  amateur 
photography  and  anxious  to  pick  up 
all  the  information  he  could.  He  was 
unlike  the  "Young  America"  of  his 
age,  although,  of  course,  I  do  not  say 
it  to  their  detriment ;  Harvard  and  Ox- 
ford are  very  different  institutions,  but 
both  equally  good,  and  he  seemed  to 
me  more  like  an  aristocratic  Etonian 
in  his  gentle  ways  than  the  sturdier 
outcome  of  the  western  method  of 
training. 

When,  shortly  after  having  decided 
to  make  my  future  home  in  America, 
I  was  chatting  with  my  life-long 
friend,  J.  T.  Taylor,  then  editing  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  to  the  turn  my 
activity  should  take,  he  said:  "If  I 
had  your  gift  of  the  gab  before  the  lan- 
tern screen,  your  collection  of  slides 
and  your  ability  to  increase  it,  I  would 
not  edit  the  most  successful  photo- 
graphic journal  ever  published.  Stod- 
dard has  the  ball  at  his  foot  and  car- 
ries all  before  him,  and  the  crowds  you 
were  wont  to  draw  should  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  your  success  here."  But 
I  thought  differently  then ;  although  I 
confess  that  since  watching  the  suc- 
cess of  Burton  Holmes  I  have  some- 
times been  inclined  to  think  that  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  But  no.  I  could  not 
have  invented  "Travelogue,"  nor 
perhaps  had  the  good  sense  to  adopt 
it  for  a  lantern  lecture  had  it  been  in- 
vented for  me,  and  "All's  well  that 
ends  well,"  and  Burton  Holmes  de- 
serves all  the  success  that  he  has  got. 
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Long  Focus  Lenses  : — Although 
our  fight  for  the  recognition  of  the 
need  of  a  lens  of  sufficiently  long 
focus  is  practically  gained,  we  still 
like  to  add  to  the  evidence  as  circum- 
stances occur,  and  therefore  have 
pleasure  in  extracting  the  following 
from  the  excellent  work  on  Landscape 
Photography  by  Fritz  Loescher. 

"A  narrow-angle  picture  is  shown 
to  be  identical  with  the  central  portion 
of  a  wide-angle  picture  from  the  same 
view-point.  Another  pair  of  views, 
however,  show  a  striking  difference. 
A  house  is  taken  with  a  wide-angle 
5  in.  lens  and  a  narrow  13  in.  from 
such  positions  that  the  height  is  the 
same  in  both  prints.  The  narrow 
angle  gives  a  natural  effect ;  the  wide- 
angle  picture,  while  resembling  the 
other  in  the  one  particular  of  the 
height  of  the  building,  exaggerates 
everything  in  the  foreground  and 
diminishes  everything  in  the  back- 
ground, while  the  forced  perspective 
makes  the  house  appear  distorted. 
Things  in  Nature  are  generally  looked 
at  from  such  a  distance  that  the  whole 
object  is  discernible  without  much 
movement  of  the  head. 

"Short-focus  lenses  are  a  survival 
from  the  day  when  the  aim  of  the  pho- 
tographer was  to  compress  as  many 
things  as  possible  into  a  small  space. 

"An  angle  of  36  deg.  may  be  con- 
sidered to  give  natural  results.  Its 
perspective  differs  but  little  from  the 
subjective  perspective  of  the  eye. 
Such  an  angle  is  equivalent  to  a  focus 
of  about  i^  times  the  length  of  the 


plate,  with  a  minimum  of  10  in.,  the 
normal  distance  at  which  the  eye  looks 
at  small  pictures." 

The  angle  of  36  deg.  which  he  rec- 
ommends is  given  by  practically  the 
minimum  length  of  focus  we  have  al- 
ways insisted  on,  once  and  a  half  the 
length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate. 

Still  another   confirmation   of   our 
views  comes  from  the  Rev.  T.  Per- 
kins, a  well  known  writer  of  great  ex- 
perience.   In  an  article  in  The  Photo- 
graphic News  on  Angle  of  View,  he 
says :    "There  is  little  doubt  that  pho- 
tographers,   as    a     rule,    embrace    a 
wider  angle  than  painters ;  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  they   buy  quarter   or 
half-plate  'sets,'  and  the  dealers,  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  price,  supply  a 
lens  of  far  too  short  focus."    We  have 
said    something  like    this    dozens   of 
times,  and  the  moral  is  this :  never  for 
serious  work,  when  direct  pictures  are 
the  object,  not  small  negatives  for  en- 
largement, select  the  camera  and  lens 
otherwise  than  separately,  taking  care 
that  the  lens  is  not  shorter  than  once 
and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest 
way  of  the  plate,  and  twice  that  length 
would  be  better. 

Three-Color  Prints: — ^The  mak- 
ing of  three-color  negatives  having 
been  brought  well  within  the  ability  of 
the  intelligent  amateur,  the  adjective 
being  used  to  distinguish  the  lover  of 
photography  de  facto  from  the  mere 
button  presser,  and  at  least  two  prac- 
tically simple  methods  of  printing 
from  them  being  about  to  be  placed  on 
the  market,  we  feel  that  we  can  with 
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confidence  recommend  our  readers  to 
give  three-color  photography  the  at- 
tention that  it  deserves. 

The  first  printing  method  is  that  of 
Dr.  Koenig  we  have  already  noticed, 
that  of  paper  coated  with  leuco  colors 
that  become  visible  on  exposure  to 
light,  and  which  will  be  found  dealt 
with  on  another  page ;  and  the  second 
is  equally  simple.  It  is  about  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Rotary  Photographic 
Company,  and  consists  of  suitably 
colored,  pink,  yellow  and  blue,  carbon 
tissue  spread  on  thin  celluloid;  to  be 
printed  through  the  support  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  the  necessity  for  transfer. 
The  yellow  is  printed  through  the 
negative  made  with  the  blue  filter  the 
pink  through  that  of  the  green,  and 
the  blue  through  that  of  the  red. 

The  yellow  is  developed  first, 
mounted  film  down  on  to  white  paper, 
and  the  celluloid  stripped  away;  the 
red  is  next  mounted  on  top  in  exact 
registration  and  again  the  celluloid 
stripped  away;  and  finally  the  blue 
print  is  mounted  in  register  on  the 
other  two,  and  the  celluloid  being 
stripped,  the  result  is  the  finished 
three-color  print  on  paper.  That 
seems  extremely  simple,  and  indeed 
excellent  results  have  already  been 
produced.  It  will  be  cheap  as  well  as 
good,  and  has  the  advantage  that  it  is 
a  process,  viz.,  carbon,  with  which 
many  of  our  readers  are  already  fa- 
miliar. 

Lippmann's  Process  Simplified: 
— According  to  M.  E.  Rothe,  in  a  pa- 
per before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, Lippmann's  Interference  method 
of  color  photography,  which  has  hith- 


erto been  mainly  a  curiosity  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  special  apparatus,  may  now  be 
practised  by  the  many  with  nothing 
more  than  the  usual  camera,  or  with 
very  little  alteration  thereon.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  crux  of  the 
process  as  discovered  by  its  author 
was  the  reflection  of  the  rays  forming 
the  image  back  to  the  film  by  a  surface 
of  mercury ;  and  this  Mr.  Rothe,  after 
much  consideration,  believed  might  be 
done  by  a  film  of  air  as  well  as  by  the 
liquid  metal.  Experiment  proved  the 
reasoning  to  be  correct,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  a  much  longer  ex- 
posure was  necessary.  This  is  all  that 
can  be  gathered  from  the  report,  but 
it  is  sufficient,  we  hope,  to  set  some 
of  our  experimental  readers  a-going, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  re- 
sults. It  will  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  the  ordinary  plate  will 
not  answer  the  purpose ;  as  it  must  be 
extremely  thin  and  of  the  finest  pos- 
sible  grain ;  more  like  the  plate  in  the 
old  albumen  process,  although  we  do 
not  know  that  an  albumen  plate  has 
actually  been  tried. 

Lantern  Slides: — We  have  had 
more  than  once  to  mourn  over  the 
lack  of  progress  in  slide  making  in 
this  country,  as  shown  especially  by 
the  slides  of  the  Interchange;  and 
there  is  a  feeling  of  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  other  countries  are  not  get- 
ting ahead  of  us  in  that  branch  of  pho- 
tography. This  comfort  comes  to  us 
from  an  article  in  Photography  in 
which  the  editor  makes  the  plaint 
while  noticing  the  result  of  his  slide 
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competition.      Regarding   the   falling 
away  he  says : 

"But  if  the  number  shows  so  marked 
an  increase — quite  twenty-five  per 
cent. — the  quality  has  not  improved. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  but  this 
competition — and  not  this  one  only, 
but  every  exhibition  that  we  go  to — 
tells  the  same  tale  of  a  falling  off  in 
the  excellence  of  lantern  slides  gen- 
erally. Some  attribute  this  to  the  fa- 
cility of  the  commercial  lantern  plate, 
which  has  completely  taken  the  place 
of  the  home-prepared,  or  at  least 
home-coated,  collodio-bromide  lantern 
plates  of  a  dozen  years  ago.  But  this 
can  hardly  be  the  case,  because  not 
only  are  the  commercial  lantern  plates 
capable  of  giving  as  fine  slides  as  ever 
could  collodio-bromide,  but  they  did 
so  a  few  years  ago. 

"The  reason  for  the  deterioration 
lies,  we  are  afraid,  in  the  fact  that  the 
lantern  slide  is  unfashionable  amongst 
those  who  affect  the  artistic  pose.  It 
is  not  like  any  other  form  of  graphic 
art ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  mistake 
a  lantern  picture  on  the  screen  for  an 
inferior  charcoal  sketch  or  hurried 
crayon  drawing,  and  therefore  to 
those  whose  art  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
pose — and  there  are  plenty  of  them  in 
the  photographic  world — the  lantern 
slide  is  a  thing  to  be  despised.  When 
once  the  fashion  has  been  set,  there  are 
plenty  more  who  accept  the  doctrine 
without  much  thought,  and  others 
who  would  make  slides  if  they  found 
they  were  appreciated,  but  not  finding 
it  so,  do  not.  Hence,  with  a  few  no- 
table exceptions,  the  best  workers 
have  not  troubled  themselves  to  make 


slides.  Amongst  the  exceptions,  how- 
ever, are  Wellington,  Cembrano, 
Evans  and  Stieglitz." 

How  far  Photography  is  right  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  deterioration,  we  do 
not  know,  as  our  complaint  has  always 
been  as  to  the  technique  of  slide  mak- 
ing. White  and  black;  summer 
snowiness;  soot  and  whitewash,  or 
whatever  name  may  be  applied  to  the 
slides  with  nothing  more  than  the  two 
ends  of  the  gradation  that  should  go 
right  on  from  the  faintest  deposit  in 
the  shadows  to  opacity  in  the  highest 
of  high  lights. 

A  Novelty  in  Bioscoping: — The 
following  paragraph,  which  we  clip 
from  The  Amateur  Photographer,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  various  uses  to 
which  the  cinematograph  is  being  put, 
and  also  of  the  outlay  to  which  the 
makers  of  films  are  prepared  to  go  to 
secure  attractions  for  popular  exhibi- 
tions. 

That  palatial  Atlantic  liner  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  fleet,  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  H.,  will,  on  her  next  voyage, 
be  the  subject  of  Mr.  Charles  Urban's 
attentions,  and  will  be  bioscoped  in 
every  part,  so  that  anon  whilst  com- 
fortably seated  in  a  theatre  stall  one 
may  learn  in  a  way  that  no  other 
means  could  teach  the  life  on  a  trans- 
Atlantic  greyhound.  An  audience 
will  see  and  learn  more  than  they 
would  if  on  the  liner  itself,  for  engine- 
room,  stokeholes,  kitchens  and  many 
more  unseen  places  in  the  very  bowels 
of  the  great  ship  are  to  be  portrayed, 
for  which  purpose  a  perfect  blaze  of 
artificial  light  has  been  provided,  and 
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a  special  lens  of  unusual  diameter  has, 
it  is  said,  been  produced  for  the  Urban 
Trading  Company,  by  whom  the  work 
will  be  carried  out.  According  to  the 
Daily  Mail  the  experiment  of  bioscop- 
ing  the  liner  will  cost  no  less  a  sum 
than  $7,500.  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence the  same  ship  will  have  on 
board  some  noted  American  photog- 
raphers, who  will  be  on  their  way 
home  to  New  York:  Mr.  and    Mrs. 


Stieglitz  and  Mrs.  Coburn  and  Mr. 
Alvin  Langdon  Coburn.  The  latter 
has,  during  the  past  three  months, 
been  busily  at  work  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  making  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished men  and  views  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere  for  New 
York  publishers,  who  are  waiting  to 
pay  fees  for  reproduction  rights 
which  would  make  illustrators  in  this 
country  envious. 


WYNNE  PLATE  SPEED  NUMBERS. 


By  Henry  Wenzel,  Jr. 


A  taper-slot  in  the  dial-plate  of  the 
Wynne  Exposure  Meter  permits  of 
the  exposure  to  diffused  daylight  of 
successive  segments  of  the  sensitive 
paper  therein.  On  either  side  of  the 
slot  are  painted  tints,  the  darker  of 
the  two  being  known  as  the  standard 
tint.  The  time  taken  by  the  sensitive 
paper  in  coloring  to  the  standard  tint 
is  called  the  actinometer  tint,  presum- 
ing, of  course,  that  directions  are  fol- 
lowed in  obtaining  same.  The  Wynne 
speed  number  for  any  plate  or  film 
is  the  F  value  of  the  diaphragm  that 
will  perfectly  expose  such  plate  or 
film  in  the  actinometer  time.  How  is 
this  diaphragm  value  ascertained? 

If  Wynne  speed  numbers  had  to  be 
found  by  trial  and  error,  the  proceed- 
ure  would  be  as  follows :  First,  a  set 
of  diaphragm  for  a  given  lens  would 
have  to  be  made,  such  set  to  include  all 
the  F  numbers  from,  say,  F8  to  Fiii, 
respectively,  as  they  appear  on  the 
dial  of  the  meter.     Second,  the  plate 


or  film  to  be  tested;  being  in  place, 
a  series  of  exposures  would  have  to 
be  made  with  the  various  diaphragms, 
such  exposures  to  be  made  by  cap  to 
avoid  possible  error  in  shutter  speeds. 
(Such  exposures  would  be,  at  this 
writing,  late  October,  of  eight  to 
twelve  seconds*  duration.)  Third, 
upon  development  the  negative  re- 
quired would  indicate  the  Wynne 
speed  number  of  the  plate,  which 
would  be  that  of  the  F  value  of  the 
diaphragm  with  which  the  plate  yield- 
ing such  negative  had  been  exposed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  foregoing 
method  cannot  be  that  employed  by 
the  writer.  While  it  would  answer  for 
determining  the  speed  of  a  single  plate 
or  film  emulsion,  some  shorter  meth- 
od must  be  employed  when  the  speeds 
of  all  plates  and  films,  both  new  and 
old,  are  to  be  determined  and  re-de- 
termined every  little  while.  We  ap- 
pend  a  shorter  method. 

A    special    sensitometer   is    made. 
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Light,  exposure,  developer,  length  of 
development  and  temperature  of  de- 
veloping solution  must  be  constant — 
as  nearly  so  as  is  possible.  The  sen- 
sitometer  contains  a  set  of  diaphragms 
from  F8  to  Fiii,  as  they  appear  on 
the  Wynne  meter  dial.  One  who  has 
seen  a  Wynne  print  meter  can  easily 
imagine  what  the  sensitometer  is  and 
how  it  works.  The  last  number  read- 
able on  the  print  meter  record  is  the 
"Light  Number;"  the  last  number 
readable  on  the  sensitometer  record  is 
the  F  number  wanted.  A  diaphragm 
of  this  value  is  placed  in  a  lens  and 
outdoor  exposures  on  a  standard  sub- 
ject are  made  to  confirm  sensitomer 
results ;  upon  such  confirmation  the 
value  of  the  diaphragm  used  is    set 


down  as  the  Wynne  speed  number 
of  the  product  tested.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  a  Chapman  Jones  plate 
tester  is  used,  the  same  being  afftxed 
to  a  camera  for  use  with  reflected  day- 
light, the  Wynne  exposure  meter  de- 
termining the  length  of  exposure. 
This  is  exceedingly  expeditious.  Oc- 
casionally the  writer  takes  these  plates 
and  goes  afield,  as  was  his  work  in 
otlier  days  when  he  had  more  leisure 
to  devote  to  such  work.  This  is  a 
speed-testing  as  well  as  pleasure-giv- 
ing outing.  It  may  be  that  time  will 
permit  of  portraiture  or  the  making  of 
an  interior ;  if  so  these  plates  are  again 
requisitioned,  and  must  yield  satis- 
factory negatives  from  the  exposures 
indicated  by  the  meter. 


OIL  PRINTING. 


ALTHOUGH  neither  a  prophet 
nor  a  seventh  son,  we  venture 
to  predict  for  the  process  to 
which  its  discoverer,  G.  E.  H.  Raw- 
lins, has  given  the  above  title  a  popu- 
larity amongst  pictorialists  greater  a 
thousand  times,  and  within  a  tithe  of 
the  time,  than  has  been  awarded  to 
gum-bichromate  with  which  it  is  some- 
what akin.  It  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  for 
October  i8,  illustrated  by  seven  thor- 
oughly convincing  half-tone  repro- 
ductions, which  as  we  cannot  print 
along  with  the  text,  and  as  the  text 
loses  half  its  power  without  them,  we 
must  content  ourselves  in  the  meantime 
with  a  summary  of  it 

Briefly  then,  any  strong,  suitable  pa- 
per .  is   thickly   coated   with   gelatine, 


and,  when  dry,  sensitised  in  a  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  This  is  printed  under  a 
negative,  soaked  in  water,  till  proper- 
ly swollen,  surface  wiped  and  rolled 
with  printer's  ink  or  oil  paint,  which, 
for  after  operations,  is  kept  in  va- 
rious degrees  of  thickness ;  and,  if  de- 
sired, of  various  shades  of  color.  So 
far  there  is  nothing  new  or  nothing 
but  what  is  done  in  photo-lithography, 
but  the  novelty  lies  in  the  after  opera- 
tions. These  include  the  use  of  the 
roller,  brushes  and  even  rags,  and  in 
their  use  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
latitude.  Paint  or  ink  may  be  laid 
on  to  utter  blackness,  and  by  the 
same  roller  all  or  any  part  of  it  re- 
moved ;  and  one  color  changed  for  an- 
other as  many  times  as    the    artist 
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changes  his  mind  as  to  what  will  be 
best,  or,  as  the  author  puts  it:  "Any 
portion  of  the  image  may  be  caused 
to  take  up  either  more  or  less,  as  de- 
sired, of  the  pigment.  It  may  be  piled 
on  here,  or  reduced  to  any  extent 
there;  a  shadow  enriched  even  to 
deepest  blackness,  or  a  high  light 
picked  out  in  the  whitest  white.  True 
this  can,  to  some  extent,  be  done  by 
the  expert  in  gum;  but  he  can  never 
undo  his  work,  for  the  image-bearing 
medium  is  itself  removed  in  washing 
the  pigment  from  a  gum  print,  and 
cannot  by  any  means  (other  than  re- 
sort to  hand  work)  be  replaced;  but, 
in  the  oil-print,  the  image-bearing 
film  remains  intact  throughout;  and 
thus,  although  the  pigment  adheres 
to,  and  is  regulated  in  density  by  it, 
unlimited  alterations  may  be  made  in 
the  layer  of  pigment  without  any  in- 
terference whatever  with  the  lower 
strata  of  gelatine. 

And  not  only  is  it  possible  to  in- 
crease the  contrasts  as  indicated  above. 
The  whole  scale  of  tones  may  be  al- 
tered in  either  direction  uniformly. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may,  from 
an  average  negative,  make  a  print 
having  almost  the  violent  contrasts  of 
a  silhouette;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  contrasts  may  be  all  but  sub- 
merged in  a  homogeneous  tone  of  any 
desired  intensity.  Of  course,  these 
are  the  extremes  which  it  is  possible 
to  reach — indeed,  in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  likely  that  even  an  effect  of  re- 
versal could  be  obtained — neverthe- 
less, I  mention  them  to  show  the  pow- 
ers in  our  hands. 

It    must,    moreover,  be    borne    in 


mind  that  in  every  case  of  control  hav- 
ing been  thus  exercised,  we  can  go 
back  to  the  starting  point  and  bring 
up  a  practically  normal  print  upon 
which  we  may  set  to  work  again  to 
further  modify  it. 

The  following  abridgment  of  the 
working  directions  will  enable  any  one 
to  try  his  hand,  and  from  what  we 
know  of  certain  kinds  of  similar  work 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  of 
reaching  a  fair  degree  of  success.  The 
author  says:  "I  have  found  the  most 
convenient  support  to  be  stout,  hard, 
smooth-surfaced  cartridge  paper 
which  will  withstand  considerable 
washing  without  becoming  tender. 
This  is  coated  with  a  fairly  thick 
coating  of  medium  gelatine,  which  it 
is  convenient  to  render  insoluble  with 
formaline  or  chrome  alum.  The  sen- 
sitising bath  is  a  2j4  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bichromate,  in  which 
the  gelatine  basis  is  immersed  or  float- 
ed. When  dry,  which,  of  course,  must 
take  place  in  the  dark,  it  is  printed 
under  the  negative,  preferably  a 
plucky  or  contrasty  one,  till  the  image 
is  fairly  visible,  light  brown  on  a  yel- 
low ground— and  printing  is  com- 
plete when  the  faintest  details  in  the 
high  lights  are  faintly  visible.  The 
printed  basis  is  next  soaked  in  water 
at  a  temperature  of  from  70  to  90  F. ; 
three  changes  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  will  do,  the  object  being  to  get 
rid  of  the  unaltered  bichromate  and  to 
bring  out  an  image  in  relief,  visible, 
after  wiping  off  surface  water  and 
examination  by  reflected  light.  The 
soaking  should  be  ample,  as  it  can 
hardly  be  overdone. 
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At  this  stage  the  print,  or,  as  the 
author  prefers  to  call  it,  the  "basis," 
may  now  be  dried  and  kept  indefinite- 
ly before  pigmenting,  in  which  case, 
of  course,  it  must  be  again  moistened 
before  the  application  of  the  paint; 
or  it  may  be  pigmented  at  once,  but 
if  the  pigmenting  is  to  be  delayed, 
every  trace  of  the  bichromate  must  be 
removed  before  drying.  The  next 
step  requires  a  few  materials  that  are 
not  generally  included  in  the  photog- 
rapher's output ;  a  thick  plate  of  glass 
a  little  larger  than  the  largest  print 
to  be  made ;  a  composite  inking  roller 
such  as  engravers  use  for  "proving;" 
two  or  three  stencilling  brushes  of  va- 
rious sizes  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  of  the  finest 
possible  bristles. 

The  pigments,  as  before  stated,  are 
of  the  kind  used  by  artists,  but  the  or- 
dinary oil  paints,  as  sold  in  the  col- 
lapsible tubes,  are  not  stiff  enough  for 
this  process ;  and  although  this  may 
easily  be  remedied,  the  new  patent 
"Raffaelli's  Solid  Oil  Colors"  are  just 
right  in  this  respect.  Of  these  a  few 
will  suffice  to  begin  ^with ;  they  are 
only  distinguished  by  arbitrary  num- 
bers, the  names  of  the  constituent 
colors,  unfortunately,  are  not  stated. 
No.  191  is  a  serviceable  black;  No. 
183  is  a  cool  sepia,  and  No.  28  a  warm, 
brownish  red.  They  may  be  used 
alone  or  mixed,  the  last  named  being 
particularly  useful  for  warming  up 
and  tempering  the  others.  Of  course, 
any  number  of  other  colors  in  various 
forms  may  be  used,  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  further  at  present.  One 
pennyworth  of  the  best  refined  tur- 


pentine, a  bit  of  soft  sponge,  some 
linen  rags,  and  a  palette  knife  com- 
plete the  necessary  equipment. 

To  prepare  for  work  take,  with  the 
palette  knife,  small  quantities  of  paint 
of  the  required  colors,  after  having 
removed  the  outer  skin,  as  directed  on 
each  stick.  (Only  the  most  trifling 
amount  is  required  for  each  print.) 
Place  it  on  a  piece  of  glass  (such  as 
an  old  half-plate  negative)  by  way  of 
a  palette,  adding  a  few  drops  of  tur- 
pentine, and  rub  them  together  until 
perfectly  smooth  and  of  the  consist- 
ency of  thick  cream,  free  from  all 
lumps  and  bits.  Spread  it  roughly  all 
over  the  palette,  then  take  the  roller 
and  roll  it  in  the  paint,  covering  it 
and  the  palette  evenly  and  thorough- 
ly. Continue  rolling  thus  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  turpentine  will 
have  evaporated  almost  entirely. 

Now  lift  the  printed  basis  from 
the  water  in  which  it  has  been  soak- 
ing, and  lay  it  face  up  on  the  slab  of 
plate  glass.  Allow  the  superfluous 
water  to  drain  away  for  a  minute,  and 
then  with  a  clean,  fluffless  cloth  dab 
and  wipe  the  surface  until  it  looks  dry. 
Take  a  small  sponge  or  rag  and  daub 
a  little  of  the  mixed  paint  on  to  it, 
and,  having  placed  a  few  drops  of 
turpentine  on  the  centre  of  the  print, 
rub  it  all  over  the  surface  until  it  is 
more  or  less  evenly  smeared  with  a 
thin  layer  of  paint.  Smudges  and 
markings  are  of  no  account — it  is 
only  necessary  to  go  over  every  part. 
When  the  turpentine  has  mostly  evap- 
orated, and  the  sponge  begins  to 
"drag,"  take  the  roller,  and,  having 
freshly  passed  it  over  the  palette  a 
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few  times,  commence  to  roll  the  print 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  (Prints 
should  always  be  made  on  basis  about 
an  inch  longer  than  the  picture,  so  as 
to  leave  a  margin  at  the  bottom  which 
can  be  held  down  during  rolling.) 
After  a  few  strokes  the  picture  will 
begin  to  show,  faintly  at  first,  but  with 
continued  rolling  it  will  be  gradually 
built  up  until  it  has  reached  its  full 
natural  strength,  the  pigment  adher- 
ing, as  previously  explained,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  light  action. 

Thus,  in  order  to  ])roduce  an  in- 
crease in  contrast,  the  paint  must  be 
as  stiff  as  possible ;  whereas  if  a  flat 
result  is  desired  it  may  be  much  more 
nearly  liquid.  Tliis  variation  I  find 
it  most  convenient  to  produce  by  the 
use  of  the  stiffest  possible  paint  to 
start  with,  and  thinning  it  down  with 
turpentine,  which  may  then  be  al- 
lowed to  eviporate  until  the  required 
consistency  is  reached. 

But  whatever  the  consistency  of  the 
paint,  it  miy  be  applied  not  only  with 
the  roller.     Perhips  the  most  potent 
possibilities  of  control  lie  in  the  sten- 
cilling brushes,   for  by  their  aid   the 
p^int  may  be  applied  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  efTect,  and  not  only  gen- 
erally, but  locally.     The  use  of  these 
brushes,    however,    requires    practice, 
since  there  is  a  certain  knick  involved 
in  getting  the  desired  result ;  and,  al- 
hough  this  is  not  easy  to  describe,  it 
s,  perhaps,  possible  to  give  a  slight 
dea  of  the  manner  of  using  them,  so 
hat  a  few  triqis  will  probably  result 
in    some    measure    of    success.     The 
brush  must  be  perpendicular  with  the 
print.     It  is  held  very  lightly  between 


the  thumb,  first  and  second  fingers, 
the  last  named  touching  it  at  the  side 
of  the  handle  nearest  to  the  body  and 
low  down  close  to  the  bristles.  Sup- 
porting it  in  this  way  about  an  inch 
above  the  print,  it  is  dropped,  follow- 
ing it  downward  with  the  hand,  and 
instantly,  on  touching  the  print,  it  is 
again  lightly  grasped  and  lifted  to  its 

former  position,  and  the  action  repeat- 
ed as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  this  way 
the  print  is  tapped,  or  dabbed,  wher- 
ever required.  If  the  action  is  light 
the  paint  will  be  spread  more  evenly 
with  a  tendency  to  flatness,  while  a 
sharp,  half-drop,  half-throw  action 
picks  the  paint  oflF,  with  an  increase  of 
contrasts.  But  whichever  effect  is 
produced,  the  drazving  is  in  no  way 
affected,  unless  this  is  desired,  and 
aimc:l  for,  in  which  case  the  paint 
can  be  entirely  or  partly  removed  with 
a  rag  or  pointed  sticks  or  brushes. 

Or  if  it  should  be  unsatisfactory  in 
any  way,  the  whole  of  the  pigment 
may  be  easily  taken  off  by  means  of 
the  sponge  and  a  few  drops  of  turpen- 
tine, and  the  rolling-up  repeated. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
enlarge  further  upon  the  possibilities 
of  modification  and  control,  since  the 
elasticity  of  the  process  will  be  self- 
evident  from  the  foregoing  account, 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that, 
especially  in  the  case  of  small  prints, 
it  is  possible  to  work  entirely  with 
the  brushes,  dispensing  with  the  roll- 
er altogether. 

In  advocating  oil-printing  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally responsive  medium  for  the 
photographic     interpretation     of     the 
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artist's  ideas,  it  may  be  that  I  have 
fallen  into  the  errors  of  the  special 
pleader ;  but  the  experience  gained  in 
working  out  the  process  from  the  cha- 
otic smudges  which  did  duty  as  my 
encouragement  in  the  early  stages, 
has  given  so  tempting  a  vision  of  its 
probable  future,  that  my  enthusiasm 


in  its  cause  may  have  led  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  exaggeration.  I  believe, 
however,  that  if  readers  of  The 
Amateur  Photographer  will  make  a 
few  prints  of  themselves  they  will 
realize  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  left  its 
limits  still  undefined. 


A  NEW  THREE-COLOR  PROCESS. 


THE  lay  papers  have  again  found 
the  usual  **mare's  nest''  in 
their  enthusiasm  over  the  latest 
process  for  the  production  of  photog- 
raphy in  natural  colors.  Rut  the  cry 
of  **wolf"  has  been  so  often  repeated 
that  but  for  the  introduction  of  the 
well-known  name  Koenig,  their  cry 
would  have  met  with  little  attention. 
And  there  is  this  time  really  some- 
thing in  it.  Not  that  the  long  looked 
for  true  color  method  has  been  by  Dr. 
Koenig  brought  one  step  nearer  than 
it  has  been  from  the  first  expression 
of  a  desire  for  it ;  but  he  has  given  a 
method  of  three-color  working  that 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  beautiful. 

We  have  therefore  much  pleasure  in 
reproducing  a  description  of  the  new 
process  contributed  by  E.  J.  Wall  to 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
Mr.  Wall  probably  knowing  as  much 
as  any  one  of  color  photography. 

DR.  KOENIG'S  COLOR  PROCESS. 

Some  time  ago  a  brief  note  as  to  Dr. 
Koenij?'s  discovery  of  certain  leiico  bases 
of  some  orpanic  dyes,  which  on  exposure 
to  light  became  oxidised  to  blue,  red,  and 
yellow  dyes,  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
British  Journal;  this  obviously  was  the 
process    outlined    in    the    sensational    para 


graph  which  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily 
papers  last  week,  and  the  paragraph  was 
founded  on  a  lecture  given  by  Dr. 
Koenig,  at  Breslau,  at  a  meeting  somewhat 
analogous  to  our  British  Association. 
The  following  note  from  the  "Deutsche 
Photographen  Zeitung"  gives  fuller  details, 
and  proves  that  the  process  is  certainly  full 
of  promise. 

Whilst  the  leuco  bases  of  many  classes 
of  organic  dyes,  such  as  of  safranine,  for 
instance,  are  so  prone  to  oxidation  that 
they  cannot  be  actually  isolated  in  a  free 
state,  there  are  others,  such  as  the  leuco- 
malachite  green,  which  are,  as  is  well 
known,  easy  to  prepare  in  a  pure  state,  and 
are  approximately  stable  against  atmos- 
pheric influences.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened to  many  chemists  that  these  stable 
leuco  bases,  when  kept  for  some  time,  be- 
come very  strongly  colored  when  exposed 
to  light.  More  accurate  experiments  as  to 
the  light  sensitiveness  of  the  leuco  bases 
have,  however,  only  been  instituted  by  Gros 
in  Ostwald's  laboratory,  and  he  especially 
tested  the  leuco  compounds  of  fluorescinc 
and  its  substitution  products.  He  confirmed 
the  fact  that  the  leuco  compounds,  although 
prepared  in  a  tolerably  rough  way,  are  al- 
most all  more  or  less  sensitive  to  light,  and 
measured  the  oxygen  which  would  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
leuco  bases  or  their  salts  in  light. 

Except  for  this  no  one  appears  to  have 
entered  at  any  length  on  such  researches, 
and  no  one  appears  to  have  thought  of  us- 
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ing  the  leuco  bases  for  obtaining  photo- 
graphic prints.  The  older,  and  up  to  the 
present  used  printing  processes  for  three- 
color  work,  are  well  known.  They  are 
founded  entirely  on  the  light  sensitiveness 
of  gelatine  mixed  with  bichromate.  Not 
the  least  disadvantage  of  the  old  methods  is 
the  impossibility  of  seeing  the  progress  of 
printing. 

An  ideal  printing  process  for  trichro- 
matic photography  must  obviously  be  such 
as  is  neither  stained  nor  printed  on  colored 
paper,  a  process  which  only  works  with 
colorless  films,  which,  according  to  their 
preparation,  give  direct  yellow,  blue,  or 
red  prints. 

In  the  search  for  such  a  printing  process 
we  in  the  laboratory  of  Meister  Lucius  and 
Bruning,  of  Hochst-am-Maine,  experiment- 
ing with  the  various  leuco  bases,  very  soon 
had  to  recognize  that  the  leuco  bases,  ex- 
posed by  themselves  alone  to  light,  were 
not  capable  of  giving  sufficiently  vigorous 
and  brilliant  prints.  We  then  imbedded 
the  leuco  bases  in  a  film  of  acetylhydro- 
cellulose  or  gelatine.  Our  hope  of  obtain- 
ing more  vigorous  images  was  not,  how- 
ever, borne  out. 

Only  when  we  used  collodion  as  the 
vehicle  did  there  suddenly  show  a  quite 
unexpected  advance  in  light  sensitiveness. 
Leuco  bases,  which,  exposed  for  hours  by 
themselves  to  light,  and  only  showed  a 
very  faint  coloration,  were  in  the  presence 
of  collodion,  even  after  a  short  exposure, 
fairly  vigorously  oxidized,  and  gave  usable 
prints. 

We  very  soon  saw  that  the  collodion 
could  not  act  as  a  mere  vehicle,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  seen  that  the 
leuco  bases  were  oxidized  in  light  at  the 
expense  of  the  nitric  acid  group  of  the 
nitrocellulose.  We  then  tried  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  substances,  and  found  that  all 
the  nitric  acid  esters,  especially  those  of  the 
higher  alcohols,  acted  in  the  same  way  as 
nitrocellulose.  The  nitrous  esters,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  isomeric  nitrous  bodies 
of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series,  were 
inactive.       The     nitrosoamines     showed     a 


similar  but  somewhat  weaker  action  than 
the  nitric  acid  esters. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  light 
sensitiveness  of  the  mixture  of  nitrocellu- 
lose and  leuco  bases  can  be  considerably 
lowered  by  the  addition  of  urea  and  anti- 
pyfine.  This  observation  appears  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  leuco  bodies  were  oxi- 
dized by  the  nitric  oxide  which  has  split 
off  from  the  collodion.  The  addition  of 
turpentine  or  anisol,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  oxygen  carriers,  act,  not  at  all,  or 
to  a  scarcely  noticeable  degree,  as  ac- 
celerators in  the  formation  of  the  light 
image.  When  we  added  various  organic 
bases  to  the  solution  of  the  leuco  substances 
in  collodion,  with  the  idea  of  preventing 
the  small  amount  of  oxidation  by  the  air 
which  many  leuco  bodies  suffer,  we  were 
astonished  to  observe  that  films  contain- 
ing chinoline  and  its  homologues  were  in- 
creased in  light  sensitiveness  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  An  explanation  of  this 
noteworthy  phenomenon  I  am  unable  to 
give;  there  is  probably  some  catalytic  ac- 
tion. 

Nitro-cellulose  is  not  by  any  means  the 
most  active  of  the  previously  mentioned 
compounds ;  it  is  only  specially  suitable  for 
the  preparation  of  pictures,  because  it  at  the 
same  time  forms  the  film  which  carries  the 
image.  Much  more  sensitive  still  are  the 
mixtures  of  the  leuco  bases  with  the  nitric 
acid  esters  of  glycerine,  glucose,  and  man- 
niet. 

If  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  is  soaked  in 
an  ethereal  solution  of,  for  instance,  leuco- 
malachite  green  or  leuco  flavaniline,  it  be- 
comes colored  to  a  marked  degree  with  a 
short  exposure;  if  to  the  solution,  how- 
ever, some  nitro-mannite  is  added,  the 
paper  becomes  intensely  and  very  quickly 
colored  in  the  light.  The  light  sensitive- 
ness of  the  mixtures  of  the  leuco  bases  and 
nitro-cellulose  may  be  increased  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  by  the  addition  of  nitro- 
mannite,  so  much  so  that  twenty  seconds 
in  sunshine  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  vig- 
orous print. 

I  must  again  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  even 
approximately  useful  photographic  pictures 
with  the  leuco  bases  alone  or  with  leucc 
bases  suspended  in  an  indifferent  film, 
prints  are  always  tlat  and  without  vigor; 
the  oxidation  of  the  Icuco  bases  in  the 
light  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  appears  to 
soon  reach  a  maximum  long  before  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  leuco  base  is  oxi 
dized. 

By  the  use  of  various  leuco  bases,  yel- 
Jow,  red,  green,  blue,  violet,  and  gray 
pictures  can  be  produced.  The  fixation  of 
the  pictures  presented  at  first  very  great 
difficulties.  Many  of  the  leuco  bases  can 
be  dissolved  out  of  the  collodion  film  by 
benzole,  toluol,  either,  or  chloroform;  such 
fixing  solutions  are,  however,  not  practical 
The  next  fixing  agents  were  dilute  mineral 
acids,  in  which  almost  all  the  leuco  bases 
very  easily  dissolve.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
however,  the  prints  could  not  be  thus  fixed, 
because  the  leuco  bases  showed,  like  the 
dyes,  a  certain  affinity  for  nitro-cellulose, 
and  were  sometimes  very  tenaciously  held 
by  the  same.  Fixation  was  better  effected 
with  diluted  organic  acids,  and  finally 
monochloroacetic  acid  proved  to  be  the 
best  fixing  agent  for  almost  all  leuco  bases 
Acetic,  di,  and  tri-chloroacetic  acid,  cannot 
be  used. 

Gros  had  already  examined  the  behavior 
of  the  leuco  bases  towards  different  colored 
lights,  and  "in  grcjbcn  Zugen,"  as  he  says, 
uetermined  that  with  most  of  the  leuco 
bases  there  appeared  a  maximum  of  the 
coloration  when  they  were  exposed  to  a 
complementary  light.  Gros  obtained  with 
all  leuco  bases  the  weakest  action  under  red 
glass,  the  strongest  under  "rosa"  glass.  We 
exposed  the  various  sensitive  films  under 
light  niters,  such  as  are  used  for  additive 
trichromatic  photography;  it  was  thus 
shown  that  the  exposed  strips  showed  a 
maximum  efrect  under  the  complementary 
filter,  and  a  minimum  action  under  the 
filter  of  the  same  color.  Thus,  blue,  green, 
and  violet  were  colored  very  strongly  un- 
der red  and  yellow ;  under  blue  they  were 
scarcely    colored    at    all ;    whilst    red    was 


strongly  colored  under  the  green  and   yel 
low  filter,  slightly  under  the  blue,  rnd  not^ 
at  all  under  the  red.     Finally,  yellow   was 
very     strongly    colored     under    blue,     and 
scarcely  at  all  under  yellow. 

The  strong  action  of  the  so-called  "non- 
actinic''  red  on  the  blue  and  green  light 
sensitive  films  is  very  interesting ;  prob- 
ably the  dj'e  as  it  is  formed  acts  as  a  *ien- 
sitizer. 

Ostwald  has  already  remarked  with  re 
gard  to  this  that  the  actions  of  lights  on 
photographic  preparations  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  light,  that  much  more  probably  the 
light  only  accelerates  actions,  which,  even 
with  exclusion  of  light,  would  appear  of 
themselves  after  a  long  time.  As  is  well 
known,  many  photographic  preparations  he- 
come  decomposed  by  long  keeping  in  the 
dark,  and  especially  quickly  gelatine  ren- 
dered light  sensitive  by  bichromate.  With 
our  new  light  sensitive  films  the  behavior 
is  just  the  same.  The  action  which  the 
light  exerts  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes 
appears  in  the  dark  after  hours,  days,  or 
weeks,  and  actually  the  most  sensitive  films 
are  the  least  permanent  in  the  dark,  so  that 
they  must  always  be  prepared  a  short  time 
before  use.  I  will,  therefore,  remark  that 
even  with  very  long  keeping  in  the  dark 
the  films  are  never  so  deeply  colored  as 
in  a  short  time  in  the  light. 

The  application  of  these  observations  ff>r 
trichromatic  photography  is  as  follows : — 
A  sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with  the  blue 
collodion  and  exposed  to  light  under  the 
corresponding  negative.  When  the  blue 
image  appears  sufficiently  vigorous  it  is 
fixed  in  about  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of 
chloroacetic  acid,  washed,  coated  with  a 
thin  and  hardened  gelatine  film,  and  dried. 
The  gelatine  film  has  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  first  collodion  film  from  solu- 
tion when  the  second  is  fiowed  over  it.  The 
dry  blue  image  is  then  coated  with  the  red 
collodion  and  placed  under  its  correspond- 
ing negative,  so  that  the  outlines  exactly 
correspond  with  the  blue  image.  Another 
exposure  to  light  is  made,  and  th-.'  print 
fixed  and  washed,  and  finally,  in  a  similar 
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way,  the  yellow  picture  is  produced.  On 
account  of  the  extremely  thin  films  and  tho 
brilliancy  of  the  colors  used,  the  prints  ap- 
pear unique ;  the  compound  colors  es- 
pecially are  rendered   in  an   extremely  sal- 

The  quantity  of  the  leuco  bases  used 
is  so  small,  in  consequence  of  the  enor- 
mous richness  of  the  Iriphenylmethane 
dyes,  that  a  picture  with  the  three  com- 
pojiile  films  is  scarcely  more  costly  Ihan  an 
ordinary  gum  or  carbon  print.  The  sta- 
bility of  the  pictures  is  naturally  not  abso 
lute ;  even  if  relatively  i^table  dyes  are  used 
for  the  preparation  of  the  individual  pic- 
tures. The  least  stable  is  the  blue,  which, 
however,  surpasses  that  of  the  so-called 
blue  print  or  cyanotype. 

If  one  tots  up  the  difficulties  which  are 
met  with  in  the  printing  processes  hitherto 


used  in  trichromatic  photography,  this  new 
process  of  the  Hochst  Dye  Works,  which 
is  called  "Pinachromie,"  may  be  designated 
as  an  extraordinary  advance.  Colored  pos- 
itives have,  as  is  well  known,  been  com- 
paratively easy  to  prepare  ;  but  trichromatic 
photography  could  not.  however,  become 
popular  so  long  as  it  was  not  possible  to 
make  paper  prints  in  a  simple  way.  This, 
we  believe,  our  printing  process  permits 
even  for  the  inexpert  amateur,  and  it  will, 
we  hope,  conduce  to  the  end  of  reviving 
somewhat   the   waning   interest   in   photog- 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  that,  whilst 
the  new  process  is  certainly  a  noteworthy 
step,  it  hardly  comes  up  to  the  glorious 
vision  conjured  up  by  the  journalistic 
exuberance  of  the  daily  papers, 

E.  J.  Wali^  F.RP.S, 
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1843.  W.  E.  Marshall.— "After  the 
Game,"  a  group  of  five  resting  after  a  game 
of  tennis,  is  better  than  nine-tenths  of  all 
Ihe  little  prints  that  come  to  the  Portfolio, 
and  with  just  a  little  longer  expsoure  and 
shorter  development  would  have  been  very 


much  belter.  The  result  of  the  under-ex- 
posure is  the  black  where  there  should  have 
been  merely  shadow,  and  over-development 
has  made  the  white  shirt-waists  simply 
white  paper  instead  of  showing  the  texture 
and  light  and  shade  incident  to  such  gar- 
ments. Twice  the  exposure  and  a  third  less 
(.evetopment  would  have  made  this  thor- 
oughly worth  enlarging  to,  say,  12  x  10,  a 
picture  that  might  have  told  well  in  any  of 
the  best  exhibitions.  One  fault  we  may 
mention  that  you  may  avoid  in  future,  the 
placing  of  three  of  the  heads  in  a  horizontal 
line,  as  that  always  gives  a  mechanical  ef 
fed  to  such  pictures,  alihoiigh  It  may  not 
always  be  easily  avoided.  Taking  it  all  in 
all,  however,  we  like  the  little  picture  very 
much,  and  if  you  will  learn  to  give  suffi- 
cient exposure  you  will  soon  do  very  niuch 
better. 

1844.  Carl  Kbebs. — "The  Old  Gateway," 
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Tiiis  is  in  your  usual  low-tone  style  and 
would,  we  think,  be  better  for  a  little  more 
contrast,  confined,  as  it  is,  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale.  A  greater  fault  than  that, 
however,  but  one  that  results  from  that 
cause,  is  the  reduction  of  the  whole  com- 
position to  one  plane ;  to  foreground  and 
nothing  more:  and  especially  to  the  entire 
want  of  the  ever  essential  atmosphere,  the 
most  distant  object  being  as  well  defined  as 
that  in  the  immediate  front.  Letting  the 
imagination  supply  these  deficiencies,  we 
like  the  picture  very  much,  its  simplicity 
being  its  greatest  virtue,  and  causing  us  to 
like  it  better  and  better  the  oftener  we  go 
to  it. 

18^5.  H.  E.  Jones. — "Ready  for  Soap  and 
Water,"  a  child  just  about  to  go  into  the 
bath,  has  but  one  serious  fault,  the  ab- 
sorption of  its  back  into  the  background, 
the  color  and  texture  of  both  being  exactly 
alike.  A  shorter  development  would  have 
probably  obviated  this,  and  longer  exposure 
with  shorter  development  would  certainly 
have  done  so.  Except  for  that  fault  the 
photograph  is  excellent. 

1846.  C.  B.  Conner.— "The  Old  Pine 
Tree"  is  a  fine  subject  well  arranged,  but 
made  worthless  by  under-exposure  and 
over-development.  Even  forced  develop- 
ment gives  only  intense  black  where  there 
should  be  shadow  detail,  and,  of  course, 
perfectly  white  paper  where  there  should  be 
only  half-tone.  You  never  saw  the  trunk  of 
a  pine  tree  .so  white  as  you  have  made  this, 
whiter  even  than  the  whitest  birch,  and  the 
same  applies  equally  to  the  sky.  You  can- 
not make  photographs  worth  printing  with- 
out a  fairly  good  exposure,  and  this  has 
not  got. half  what  it  should. 

1847.  T.  J.  LuNDRicxN. — "The  Island 
Ferry,"  a  characteri.^^tic  river  or  lake  boat  in 
the  middle  of  a  narrow  strip  of  very  good 
water,  probably  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
with  an  equally  good  sky  overhead,  is  much 
better  than  nine-tenths  of  the  prints  that 
come  to  "The  Portfolio,"  although  there  is 
just  a  slight  tendency  to  the  flat,  or  lack  of 
contrast.    The  exposure  has  been  just  right, 


and  it  only  needed  a  shade  more  develop- 
ment to  give  the  necessary  contrast.  We 
should  try  a  slight  intensification  in  the 
hope  of  getting  just  what  it  needs. 

1848.  Jos.  T.  ZiKA. — "September,"  the 
title  being  indicated  by  the  subject,  a  fore- 
ground and  middle  distance  of  corn 
shucks,  a  shed  and  little  hill  in  the  distance 
So  far  it  is  very  good,  but  is  simply  spoiled 
by  the  introduction  of  two  men  staring  at 
the  camera  stifiF  as  wooden  figures.  It  is  a 
lost  opportunity,  as  the  men  are  of  the  right 
kind  and  rightly  dressed,  and  they  even 
have  in  their  hands  the  implements  of  la- 
bor, and  why  you  did  not  let  them  continue 
their  work  and  take  them  in  action  instead 
of  letting  them  stare  as  they  are  doing  is 
more  than  any  one  can  understand. 

1849.  S.  A.  Small.— "River- Edge."  If 
your  object  had  been  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion of  the  river-edge  half  an  hour  after 
sunset  on  a  wintry  day,  we  should  have 
said  that  you  had  succeeded  fairly  well  ex- 
cept for  the  utter  lack  of  the  essential  at- 
mosphere; as  you  have  got  quite  as  much 
as  you  ought  to  have  expected  under  the 
conditions,  an  exposure  of  two-thirds  of  a 
second  with  f/32  and  a  color  filter.  The 
same  exposure  with  f/8,  sixteen  times  as 
long,  would  have  been  more  like  the  thing, 
and  certainly  given  you  a  much  better  pic- 
ture. We  had  thought  that  those  who 
aimed  at  picture  making  had  long  since 
abandoned  such  small  apertures  as  f/32, 
especially  when  using  color  filters;  they 
having  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  atmo- 
sphere so  essential  to  a  picture.  And  in 
this  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it,  the  extreme 
distance  being  as  sharp  as  anything  in  the 
immediate  foreground  or  the  middle  dis- 
tance. 

1850.  C.  H  HiGGiNS.— "A  Study."  We 
can't  think  why  this  should  have  been 
called  a  study  when  it  should  have  been 
easy  to  find  a  more  appropriate  title.  A 
child  seated  in  the  door,  apparently  the 
backdoor  of  a  home  a  few  steps  above  the 
level,  and  on  the  steps  three  chickens  peck- 
ing away  at  food  that    she  has    probably 
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scattered  to  them.  There  is  the  usual 
woodpile  and  other  backdoor  indications 
and  all  as  sharp  as  the  lens  can  be  made 
to  make  them,  but  all  equally  false  in  tone 
from  over-development.  We  should  trim 
away  the  foregroimd  to  within  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  feet  of  the  chickens, 
and  from  the  left  side  so  as  to  leave  ju.st  a 
portion  of  the  point  of  the  broom,  and  then 
you  would  have  a  pretty  little  picture,  es- 
pecially if  you  just  slightly  reduce  the  nega- 
tive before  printing. 

1851.  Mabgret  D,  Habeblein.— "I-'all 
Floods.''  Surely  you  can  see  as  well  as  we 
the  one  great  fault  of  this  photograph.  You 
never,  ai  10  a.  m.  on  even  an  October  day, 
saw  a  barn  and  trees  so  black  or  a  sky  and 
water  so  white  as  you  have  here  represent- 
ed them.  If  this  is  the  most  that  you  could 
get  from  an  exposure  of  one  second  it 
would  have  required  three  at  least  to  give 
you  anything  like  true  values.  Are  you 
sure  that  the  aperture  used  was  f/[6.  a 
diameter  of  1.7  in.  with  a  lens  of  seven- 
teen inches  (ocus?  Such  photographs  are, 
of  course,  not  amenable  to  criticism  as  pic- 
tures, but  only  from  a  topographical  point 
of  view,  and  more  generally  only  as  to  their 
technique :  hence  this  would  have  been  in 
every  way  satisfactory  if  it  only  had  had 
sufficient  exposure.  As  already  said,  you 
cannot  make  a  photographic  negative 
worth  printing  from  without  sufficient  ex- 
posure, which  in  this  case  was  at  least  three 
times  as  long  as  it  had  got, 

1852.  M.  S.  White. — The  unnamed  print, 
two  ladies  under  the  shade  of  what  appears 
to  he  a  mass  of  Virginia  Creeper,  one  of 
tliem  reading,  the  other  apparently  listening 
but  holding  in  her  hand  in  a  rather  awk- 
ward manner  what  appear.s  to  be  a  water 
lily,  is  a  triumph  of  technique ;  a  perfect 
example  of  "the  usual  thing,"  without  any 
attempt  at  what  is  understood  by  Art  with 
a  big  A.  But  the  models  need  training,  al- 
though the  reader  plays  her  part  fairly  well, 
so  well  indeed  as  to  seem  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  not  quite  agree  with  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  which  she  is  engaged ;  but 


so  with  the  listener.  The  con- 
i  o£  the  camera  is  as  clearly  writ- 
ten on  her  face  as  was  the  inscription  on 
the  cross,  and  may  be  read  by  all  who  see 
it.  While  characterising  this  as  an  example 
of  "The  usual  thing,"  we  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  we  in  any  sense  un- 
dervalue that  phase  of  photography,  as  in- 
deed it  i^,  perhaps,  of  quite  as  much  value 
as  the  truly  artistic ;  and  it  would  add  an 
additional  charm  to  their  work  if  those 
who  aim  at  the  higher  phases  of  the  art 
would  give  equal  attention  to  its  tech- 
nique. The  only  other  criticism  that  we  can 
pive  is  that  the  grouping  might  have  l)eeii 
better,  and  that  the  upright  form  would 
have  been  better  than  the  oblong ;  although 
this  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion  and  on- 
of  secondary  importance. 

1853.  N.  E.  ARNOLD.^"Neshaming  in 
Winter,"  a  photograph  that  makes  us  feel 
cold  as  we  look  at  it,  although  it  does  not 
go  beyond  a  "record  of  fact."  there  Iwing 
neither  objective  point  or  trace  of  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  simply  a  first-rate  photograph 
without  any  claim  to  the  pictorial.  But  it 
is  not  of  le.ss  value  on  that  account,  as 
we  have  often  said  that  the  record  is  of 
quite,  indeid  of  more  practical  value  than 
the  pictorial. 

T851.  Harkv  Rcshton.— "The  Idle  Mill- 
looks  like  a  print  from  an  over-exposed 
nepative.  there  beiuK  a  want  of  contrast, 
an  even  all  over  tone  of  just  two  shades 
of  brown;  even  the  sky  is  but  a  lighter 
,shade  of  the  same  color.  It  represents  a 
disused   mill   with   an    over-shot    wheel     in 
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tlie  centre  of  wlilcli  a  girl  sits,  a  position 
thai  if  the  pieiiire  had  been  otherwise  un- 
objectionable would  have  s|>oiled  it.  Women 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  sit  on  disused  mill  wheels, 
and  to  represent  them  as  doing  so  is  a 
piiase  of  eccentricity  inimical  to  true  art. 
Such  a  subject  properly  photographed,  and 
with  the  girl  seated  somewhere  in  con- 
templation would  have  been  suggestive,  and 
sufrgestion  goes  a  great  way  in  picture  niak 
ing.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  negative 
was  probably  over-exposed,  it  might  have 
been  better  to  say  that  it  had  not  been 
properly  developed,  as  we  have  frequently 
said  that  exposures  twenty  times  greater 
than  the  correct  might  by  proper  develop- 
ment be  made  into  first-class  printers ;  prop 
er  development  in  such  cases  being  the  ad 
dition  of  suitable  quantities  of  acetone  sul- 
phite, instruction  for  the  use  of  which  will 
be  found  in  several  of  our  back  numbers. 

1S53.  W.  E.  Mabhews. — "The  Fork,"  a 
subject  in  which  a  road  branches  off  into 
two  ways  and  so-called  forks,  and  in  one 
of  those  ways  a  figure  so  small  as  to  be 
easily  overlooked,  has  two  serious  faults, 
very  much  under-exposed,  and  it  is  two 
pictures  or  subjects  in  one.  As  it  is,  the 
eye  wanders  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
not  knowing  on  which  to  rest,  and  so  rests 
on  neither,  remaining  tmsatisfied;  while 
either  one  alone  would  have  given  a  thor- 
otighly  satisfactory  picture.  Then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  under-exposure,  there  is 
nothing  but  white  and  black,  even  the  sky 
Is  simply  white  paper,  as  is  every  object  on 


which  direct  tight  had  fallen,  and  that  is 
caused  by  the  pushing  of  development  with- 
out having  got  the  desired  detail  in  the 
shadows. 

1856.  OuvER  B.  Jltdson. — "Browsing,"  a 
couple  of  cows  at  pasture  on  the  banks  of 
a  stream  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  a  most  unfortunate  fence,  is  a  wonder- 
fully good  example  of  technique  from  a 
negative  described  as  "sharp,  hard,  too  con- 
trasly,  and  entirely  devoid  of  atmosphere;" 
by  the  following  treatment,  the  paper  being 
W.  4  C.'s  platimim,  cold  development.  The 
printing  was  in  direct  sunlight,  with  two 
sheets  of  celluloid  between  paper  and  nega- 
tive; the  paper  was  then  for  three  minutes 
subjected  to  the  steam  from  hot  water,  and 
development  carried  on  with  the  solution 
at  a  temperature  of  120  F.  And  the  result 
is  highly  satisfactory,  not  probably  quite  so 
much  so  as  if  the  negative  had  been  good  to 
begin  with,  but  so  far  as  the  technique  is 
concerned,  quite  up  to  and  above  the  aver- 
age of  even  the  best  of  the  prints  that  come 
to  the  Portfolio. 

From  a  pictorial  point  ot  view  (he  sub- 
ject and  point  of  view  are  good.  The  only 
fault,  and  it  Is  a  fatal  one,  is  the  fence 
running  in  almost  a  straight  line  across  the 
middle  distance  of  the  composition,  and  it 
is  so  objectionable  that  in  our  case  we 
should  have  left  the  subject  alone  fine  as 
it  is.  Here  we  see  the  advantage  that  the 
artist  of  the  brush  has  over  the  photog- 
rapher. He  could  have  left  the  objectional 
fence  out  of  his  picture  and  had  one  in 
every  way  admirable,  while  the  poor  pho- 
tographer must  just  take  it  as  it  is  or 
leave  it  alone  in  its  glory.  Taking  it  all  in 
all.  the  picture,  if  in  imagination  we  can 
dismiss  the  fence  as  non-existant,  is  re- 
markably fine,  although  we  think  the  effect 
would  have  been  better  if  the  dark  strip  in 
the  compound  mount  had  been  close  to  th; 
print  instead  of  separated  from  it  by  a 
broad  band  of  a  lighter  shade:  the  greater 
contrast  would  have  lightened  the  slightly 
somber  effect. 

We    reserve   the   right   to   reproduce     all 
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prints  sent  to  the  Portfolio,  and,  as  you 
wish  this  print  returned,  we  shall  try  to 
do  so  when  it  comes  from  the  engraver, 
although  we  cannot  promise  that  in  his 
hands  it  will  not  be  injured  to  an  extent 
that  makes  it  not  worth  that  trouble. 

1857.  A.  M.  Phelps.— "The  Old  Village." 
Photography  is  not  well  suited  for  such 
extensive  views,  and  you  have  not  made 
the  best  that  might  have  been ;  as  from  a 
too  short  exposure  and  a  too  long  develop- 
ment there  is  hardly  anything  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  scale,  the  white  and  the 
black,  the  foreground,  for  example,  being 
whiter  than  ever  it  could  be  in  nature.  Then, 
it  is  wrongly  placed.;  too  much  sky  and  too 
little  village;  and  the  sky  does  not  feel 
as  if  it  were  anything  like  natural.  If  the 
ray  filter  was  used  with  the  strength  of 
the  color  solution  as  sent  out,  it  is  much 
too  dark  and  might  account  for  the  un- 
real appearance  of  the  print,  and  the  ex- 
posure with  it  is  about  thirty  times  what 
it  would  be  without  it.  In  the  informa- 
tion you  give  regarding  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  negative  was  exposed  you 
leave  out  the  only  one  that  is  of  any-  im- 
portance or  conveys  any  information,  the 
f/  value  of  the  stop.  Without  that  all  you 
give  means  nothing,  and  that  alone  would 
have  told  us  all  that  was  necessary,  the 
time  having  been  stated. 

1858.  W.  E.  Marshall.  —  "The  Dog 
Won't  Po.se."  How  could  he.  when  his 
little  mistress,  instead  of  attending  to  him, 
is  staring  at  the  camera?  Had  her  atten- 
tion been  given  to  the  dog,  and  she  rep- 
resented in  action  rather  than,  as  she  is, 
sitting  stiflF  as  a  lay  figure,  and  knowing 
that  her  picture  was  being  taken,  you  might 
have  had  a  pretty  little  picture  instead  of 
as  it  is,  merely  a  good  photograph  of  a 
pretty  girl  and  a  dog  that  has  moved  so 
as  to  be  altogether  out  of  recognition.  Try 
again,  and  don't  let  your  figure  stare  into 
the  camera  whatever  you  may  make  her  do. 

1859.  H.  W.  ScHONEWOLF.— "A  Dunc." 
This   comes   home   to   us   as    few   pictures 


come,  because  it  is  of  a  well-known  part  of 
our  summer  home,  and  tells  its  simple  story 
in  a  way  that  few  pictures  do.    A  mound  of 
sand,    partly    covered    with    grass,    and    to 
the  unseeing  eye  nothing  more;  but  to  one 
who  has  taught  himself  to  see,  full  of  sug- 
gestion and  telling  an  old  old  storj'.       To 
say,    however,    that   there    is    a    dune    and 
nothing  more  is  hardly  correct,  as  there  is 
in  the  distance  an  indication  of  a  trodden 
path   that   tells    its   tale,   that  the   dune   is 
not    deserted,    that    there    is    life    in    what 
without  it  might  have  been  in  the  desert. 
l*he  dune  lies  in  the  strip  of  sand  between 
the    Atlantic    and    the    Long    Island    Great 
South  Bay,  ana  tells  of  a  lime  when  both 
were   very   different    from   what   they   now 
are,    affords,    in    fact,   matter    for    specula- 
tion which  vastly  adds  to  its  charm  of  beau- 
tiful simplicity,  and  makes  it  a  picture  that 
we  like  to  go  to  again  and  again,  each  time 
liking  it  better  than  before,  a   feeling  that 
all    good    pictures   ought   to   inauce.     And 
the  technique  is  equal  to  the  art,  althougl; 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  a  better  sky, 
a  sky  with  a  trace  of  the  cloudland  that  is 
so  often  over  the  dunes,  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  printed  in  just  what  is 
needed  to  make  it  perfect. 

i860.  O.  S.  Brinker. — "Residences"  is  a 
"record  of  fact"  and  aims  at  being  noth 
ing  more;  the  attempt  to  show  one  side 
of  a  street.  It  is  evidently  a  beautiful  street 
beautifully  shown,  but  for  one  serious  fault, 
under-exposure.  Surely  you  never  saw,  in 
such  good  light,  such  dark,  or  black  shad 
ows  as  are  everywhere  where  direct  light 
has  not  been  falling.  Never  forget  tha^ 
in  the  making  of  such  records  the  old 
adage,  "expose  for  the  shadows  ana  let  the 
lights  take  care  of  themselves,"  must  be 
acted  on.  The  adage,  however,  has  been 
improved  upon  recently;  to  this  extent  that 
the  lights  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
development,  and  to  do  so  it  is  only  tc 
stop  development  at  the  proper  time,  be 
fore  the  lower  lights  become  as  opaque  a« 
the  highest  of  the  high  lights.  Twice  the 
exposure  and  about  the  same  development 
would  have  made  this  a  perfect  record. 
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Secretaries  of  aocieues,  or  Cameia  'Uiibs  who  want  their  meetings  reported  or  who  have  communications  of 
iiicere.,i  to  photographers  that  they  wish  to  have  published  should  send  ihem  direct  to  Ur.  John  Nicol  Tioga 
Centre,  N.   Y  «  * 


The  Camera  Club  of  New  York. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  Nov.  8,  Tuesday  evening  and  election 
night.  After  reading  of  the  minutes  the 
J^resident,  Mr.  Fred  E.  Ives,  made  a  few 
remarks  on  his  tri-chromatic  slides,  and 
several  were  run  through  the  lantern, 
showing  some  improvement  over  those  ex- 
hibited at  the  October  meeting.  No  other 
business  was  done,  and  the  monthly  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

On  Thursday  evening,  November  loth  (a 
stormy  night)  Prof.  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf 
gave  an  entertaining  lecture  on  a  Trip  from 
New  York  to  Algiers,  at  the  Carnegie 
Lyceum  in  this  city,  the  net  proceeds  from 
which  were  given  to  the  Camera  Club  for 
its  benefit.  It  was  the  first  time  the  lec- 
ture had  been  given,  and  was  very  much 
enjoyed  by  members  and  friends.  By  the 
introduction  of  moving  pictures,  the  lecturer 
illustrated  vividly  the  motion  of  large 
steamers  sailing  in  mid-ocean  and  also  the 
water  scene  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
at  the  Azores.  His  pictures  of  the  curious 
summer  sleigh  vehicles  used  in  the  Azores 
were  also  interesting.  At  Algiers  he  was 
highly  successful  in  obtaining  unusually 
good  photographs  of  groups  of  Arabs  and 
Arab  women  without  their  knowledge  by 
the  ingenious  expedient  of  turning  his 
head  and  apparently  viewing  the  picture  in 
the  camera  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
which  the  picture  was  actually  being 
taken.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory. 
Finding  the  railroad  traveling  very  slow, 
he  hired  a  French  automobile  with  a  chaf- 
feur,  and  went  around  with  it  in  the  coun- 
try on  the  fine  roads  for  eleven  days  or 
more  without  a  breakdown,  and  quicker 
than  the  railroad.  He  found  it  very  con- 
venient for  photographic  work. 

The  lecture  concluded  with  illustrations 
of  the  interior  of  a   distinguished  Arab's 


residence,  which  was  beautifully  colored 
and  nicely  illustrated  the  many  interesting 
features  and  flowers  therein. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  2^,  at  the 
Lantern  Slide  Test  night,  the  new  French 
and  Holland  set  of  interchange  slides  was 
exhibited. 

A  cup  lantern  slide  competition  is  in 
progress  to  be  completea  the  latter  part  of 
December. 


Akron  Camera  Club. 

We  are  informed  that  on  November  6tb 
the  new  five-story  office  building  to  which 
the  camera  club  had  just  moved  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire  and  that  most  of 
the  effects  of  the  club  were  burned  or 
badly  damaged  by  water.  The  fire  burned 
out  the  fourth  and  fifth  stories,  also  the 
roof,  while  the  club  was  located  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  building  is  to  be  immediately  re- 
built, and  the  club  will  retain  its  quarters 
as  originally  planned,  which  will  be  re-fitted 
more  completely  and  conveniently  than  ever 
before.  It  is  expected  the  new  quarters 
will  be  helpful  in  increasing  greatly  the  ac- 
tive work  of  the  club  and  that  it  will  have 
a  good  future.  Unfortunately  the  effects 
of  the  club  were  not  insured,  but  the  en- 
thusiasm and  love  of  its  work  among  the 
members  will  overcome  this  loss  and  kind 
friends  will  make  sacrifices  to  keep  up 
the  excellent  service  for  the  good  of  pho- 
tography in  the  community  which  the  club- 
has  been  noted  for. 

There  is  a  movement  to  advance  slightly 
the  annual  dues  of  the  club  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  its  income,  and  no  doubt 
it  will  meet  with  unanimous  support  by 
the  loyal  members  of  the  club  in  view  of 
the  unexpected  loss  now  sustained  by  the 
fire.    It  was  a  fortunate  tiling  for  the  club 
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that  the  club  lantern  was  in  another  place 
at  the  time  of  the  fire,  so  that  in  its  tem- 
porary quarters  the  sets  of  the  interchange 
lantern  slides  can  be  exhibited  from  time 
to  time  to  members  and  friends. 

The  ever-increasing  and  universal  inter- 
est in  photography  should  act  as  a  stimu- 
lus in  a  club  like  this  to  promote  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  best  examples  of  the  art, 
as  well  as  to  communicate  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  members. 

We  wish  the  club  contmuous  success  in 
the  field  it  has  covered  so  well  in  the  past. 


The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

The  American  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 
change.— Nineteen  years  ago  the  1)eginning 
of  a  systematic  interchange  of  lantern  slides 
was  begun  between  a  few  photographic  or- 
ganizations in  this  country.  It  is  one  of 
the  benefits  of  dry  plate  photography  since 
the  work  of  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try is  examined  and  viewed  by  clubs  in 
other  sections.  This  has  had  a  very  help- 
ful eflfect  on  all  classes  of  amateur  photog- 
raphers and  accounts  for  the  annual  inter- 
est the  clubs  exhibit  in  continuing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Interchange.  The  system  of 
supplying  different  clubs  with  a  set  of 
one  hundred  carefully  selected  slides  for 
exhibition  once  a  month  is  of  much  as- 
sistance in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the 
members  in  the  club,  and  is  supplementary 
in  stimulating  them  in  the  manufacture  of 
slides. 

The  Board  of  Managers  are  making 
arrangements  for  the  interchange  of  one  or 
more  additional  foreign  sets  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  advantageous. 


The  Amsterdam  Amateur  Photographers* 
Society  is  to  co-operate  and  act  as  Con- 
tinental agent  for  the  Interchange  abroad. 
There  is  also  hope  that  an  arrangement 
with  the  affiliated  societies  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  made  by  which  an  Interchange  of 
work  will  be  effected.  The  present  foreign 
set  in  circulation  is  composed  of  fifty  slides 
illustrating  the  city  of  Dunkirk,  France, 
prepared  by  the  Photographic  Society  of 
that  city,  and  fifty  slides  of  Holland  scen- 
ery and  people  by  the  Holland  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  Jgn  Bispinck  is   President. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  for  the  testing  of  slides  occurs  on 
December  8th,  when  the  sifting  process  of 
selection  is  undertaken  by  a  majority  vote, 
of  F.  C.  Beach,  W.  H.  Cheney,  John  P. 
Zenner,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Herbert  F. 
Smith,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Henry  S, 
Redfield,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  stenographer  is  usually  present,  part 
of  the  time,  to  note  down  the  reasons  for 
rejecting  slides.  Some  clubs  find  this  quite 
useful  when  reviewing  the  rejected  slides. 

The  1905  season  shows  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  membership  over  previous  years, 
but  it  is  expected  the  average  quality  of 
the  slides  will  be  better. 

A  special  set  illustrating  the  main  inter- 
esting features  of  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair  is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  to  be 
donated  for  the  use  of  the  Interchange  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Rau,  the  World's  Fair 
official  photographer,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
of  special  educational  interest  as  it  cir- 
culates through  the  various  States  and 
territories. 


OUR  TABLE. 


Books   for   review   and    apparatus    and   material   for  examination  and  report   to  be  sent  to  Dr.  John    >  icol, 
Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Camera  Work,  No.  IV. — In  the  issue  of 
this,  probably  the  most  interesting  of  all 
that  has  gone  before,  we  have  corrobora- 


tion of  the  statement  on  another  page  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Stieglitz  is  again  in 
harness;    and    we    are    glad    to    say    that, 
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from  private  information,  we  know  that, 
like  Richard,  he  is  "Himself  again." 

Absence  and  serious  illness  have  re- 
sulted in  this  issue  being  dated  October, 
although  the  editor  promises  to  have 
overtaken  the  time-lapse  by  the  July 
number.  This  will  be  known  as  the  J. 
Craig  Annan  number,  six  of  that  well- 
known  pictorialist's  works  furnishing  the 
bulk  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  pre- 
mier article  being  an  appreciative  notice 
of  the  worker  by  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  a 
multum  in  parz'o  true  to  the  life  and  a 
lesson  to  biography  writers.  We  wish, 
however,  that  Mr.  Keiley  had  not  fallen 
into  the  too  frequent  mistake  of,  by  .im- 
plication at  least,  characterising  all  Brit- 
ons as  Englishmen.  Englishmen  are  all 
very  well,  but  a  Scotchman  has  his  own 
notions  on  the  matter  and  would  rather, 
far  rather,  be  credited  with  his  own  na- 
tionality. 

Roland  Rood  writes  on  the  influence  of 
photography  on  our  conceptions  of  nature 
in  a  way  that  is  at  first  sight  rather  stag- 
gering, but  with  more  truth  than  many 
will,  at  that  first  sight,  be  ready  to  be- 
lieve; and  Mr.  Stieglitz  tells  of  his  impres- 
sions of  foreign  exhibitions.  More  than 
one  of  our  and  his  friends,  speaking  of  the 
silly  attacks  on  him  in  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries, have  said  "Wait  till  the  next 
number  of  Camera  Work  comes"  but  he  is 
too  big  for  anything  of  that  sort,  and, 
knowing  that,  in  this  case  at  least,  the 
detractor  suffers  more  than  the  detract- 
ed, treats  them  with  the  contempt  they 
deserve. 

Altogether  Camera  Work  No.  VIII.  is 
one  of  which  the  editor  may  well  be 
proud,  and  on  which  the  possessor  may 
congratulate  himself,  any  one  of  Annan's 
prints  being  well  worth  many  times  more 
than  its  cost. 

We  may  add  that  the  truth  that  there 
are  photogravures  and  photogravures  is 
abundantly  shown  in  this  number.  In  No 
IV.,  mainly  devoted  to  the  work  of  F.  H 
Evans,  whose  architectural  photographs 
are  admired  all  over  the  world,  his  well- 


known  "In  Sure  and  Certain  Hope"  ap- 
peared as  one  of  the  illustrations,  but  sc 
far  from  satisfactory,  to  Mr.  Stieglitz  at 
least,  that  he  complained  of  it,  or  rather 
apologised  for  it,  and,  on  seeing  it  in  the 
book,  even  the  maker  of  the  plate  agreed 
with  him  and  furnished  another.  An 
impression  from  this  appears  in  No.  VIII., 
and  the  difference  is  so  great  as  to  be 
simply  surprising. 

*       *       itc 

The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  65. — Deals 
with  Home  Portraiture,  and,  being  written 
by  the  well-known  Mathilde  Weil,  or 
rather  by  one  whose  work  is  so  well  known, 
little  more  need  be  said.  It  is  fully  illus- 
trated by  work  from  the  author's  camera, 
and  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
care  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  We  may, 
however,  quote  her  three  essentials  for  suc- 
cess in  home  portraiture;  "Hard  Work;" 
"Common  Sense"  and  "Perseverance;" 
while  her  ideal  of  a  lens  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  a  6]^  x  Sj/^  camera,  is  "what 
is  known  as  an  ordinary,  all-round  anas- 
tigmat,  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
twelve  inches  focus."  Very  good  indeed, 
but  we  wonder  if  the  author  had  given  a 
thought  to  the  cost  of  such  a  lens?  Tak- 
ing the  first  price  list  that  comes  to  our 
hand,  that  of  Bausch  &  Lomb,  the  nearest 
thing  to  it  costs,  lens  alone,  $167.50,  and 
with  shutter  $187.50.  But  an  anastigmat 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  its  only  ad- 
vantage is  its  greater  rapidity,  and  that  is 
only  about  one-third  faster  than  a  good  all- 
round  R  R  at  f/8  of  the  same  length,  for 
$35,  or  a  rapid  Universal  at  f/6  for  $58. 

Miss  Weil  is  followed  by  Gaston  M. 
Alves  with  Home  Portraiture  more  espe- 
cially from  the  amateur's  view-point,  well 
worth  reading,  especially  as  he  recom- 
mends the  cheaper  lenses,  at  the  same  time 
saying  that  nothing  shorter  than  ten  inches 
should  be  used  on  a  5x7  plate,  and  that 
12  inches  would  be  much  better.  We  fear, 
however,  that  he  rather  underestimates  the 
value  of  "the  cheaper  forms  of  portrait 
lenses"  as  he  assumes  that  one  of  the  re- 
quired focal  length  and  working  at  f/5  or 
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1/6  is  to  be  got  for  from  $20  to  $30,  while 
we  cannot  find  a  catalogue  in  which  they 
are  not  listed  at  over  three  times  either  of 
these  sums.  ♦    *    * 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  is  about  to 
issue  a  little  volume  entitled  "Book  of  the 
£1,000  Kodak  Exhibition,"  in  which  will  be 
reproduced  some  sixty  pictures  from  among 
the  best  shown  at  the  recent  Kodak  Ex- 
hibition in  London.  A  copy  may  be  had 
at  25  cents,  either  from  the  kodak  dealer 

or  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

♦     *     * 

Now  that  the  lantern  season  is  at  hand 
many  will  no  doubt  be  trying  their  hands 
at  slide  making.  There  are  many  formu- 
lae and  many  different  makes  of  slide 
plates  to  be  tried,  and  good  results  may 
be  obtained  with  either,  for  it  is  not  any 
particular  developer  or  plate  which  is  the 
essential  to  success,  but  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  used.     It  is  not  our  duty  to  rec- 


ommend any  one  plate,  but  would  suggest 
a  trial  of  the  Agfa  Lantern  Slide  Plate  re- 
cently   placed    on    the    American     market. 

They  will  be  found  to  possess  those  essen- 

Hfi     m     * 

Barrett's  Photo  Cloth,  advertised  in 
this  month's  issue,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  ordinary  blue  print  fabrics 
on  the  market.  Being  sensitised  with  sil- 
ver and  printed  out  like  any  chloride  pa- 
per, it  may  be  toned  to  most  pleasing 
shades  of  brown  or  purple  brown  and  the 
fine  grade  of  sateen  used  for  the  support 
gives  to  the  finished  print  richness  and 
delicacy.  For  presentation  purposes 
around  the  Christmas  season  it  should  be 
much  in  vogue,  especially  portraits  mount- 
ed on  the  patent  cloth  mount.  If  youi 
dealer  can  not  supply  you,  a  card  to  the 
Van  Dyke  Copying  Co.,  12  State  street^ 
Chicago,  111.,  will  bring  full  particulars 
and  price  lists. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions  for  answers,  matter  for  publications,  and  all  communications  to  the  editors  should   be  sent  to  Dr.  John 
Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Improving  a  Damaged  Negative. 

E.  M.  HuLBERT. — Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  negative  image  should  not  dis- 
appear to  the  extent  you  mention,  be  utter- 
ly invisible  by  transmitted,  and  only  faint- 
ly visible  by  reflected  light  in  four  hours 
in  the  hypo  bath,  and  we  can  account  for 
it  only  by  the  addition  of  "Cyco  fixing  bath" 
which  you  made,  and  the  nature  of  which 
we  do  not  know.  We  had  not  supposed 
that  photographers  of  experience  used  any 
chemical  preparation  that  they  were  not 
acquainted  with. 

F'rom  your  description,  however,  we 
think  there  is  sufficient  of  the  image  left 
to  be  developed  into  a  fairly  good  print- 
ing negative  by  what  was  wont  to  be  called 
"re-development,"  but  which  in  reality  is 
mechanical  intensification.  Wash  the  faint 
negative  thoroughly  and  place  it  on  a  lev- 
elling stand,  or  if  you  have  had  experience 
in  that  way  hold  it  level  in  the  hand.   Then 


pour  over  it  a  solution  of  pyro,  5  grains; 
citric  acid,  10  grains;  water,  i  ounce,  to 
which  has  been  added  just  before  pouring 
on,  10  minims  of  a  20-grain  solution  of  sil- 
ver nitrate.  Keep  this  moving  on  the 
plate,  watching  the  effect,  and  if  all  goes 
well  the  image  will  gradually  acquire  suffi- 
cient strength.  Should  the  solution  darken 
or  get  slightly  muddy  it  should  be  poured 
off  and  a  fresh  supply  poured  on.  Do  not 
forget,  however,  that  perfect  washing  so 
that  every  trace  of  the  previously  used 
hypo  is  removed  is  absolutely  essential  to 
success  in  this  method  of  intensification. 

A  Question  of  Perspective. 

H.  H.  TussEV. — In  the  answer  to  which 
you  refer  it  is  the  equivalent  focus  that  is 
meant.  Your  7^-in.  anastigmat,  while  it 
will  cover  a  7  x  5  plate  perfectly,  will  give 
a  perspective  on  that  size  that  will  be  ab- 
surdly  wrong,   or   rather   that   will    appear 
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to  be  so  because  taking  you  too  near  the 
subject.  Either  of  the  single  elements, 
however,  will  answer  admirably  for  lands- 
cape and  portrait  work,  and  when  you 
want  to  work  rapidly,  and  of  course  use 
the  lens  as  a  doublet,  you  should  confine 
yourself  to  4x5. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  when 
the  optician  lists  a  lens  as  covering  a  cer- 
tain size  he  does  not  mean  that  for  pictorial 
purposes  it  should  be  so  used ;  that  he  leaves 
to  the  pictorialist  himself,  who  ought  to 
know,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  that  for 
pictorial  purposes  the  lens  should  never  be 
shorter  than  once  and  a  half  the  length  of 
the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  and  twice  that 
length  is  very  much  better. 

Relation  of  Lens  to  Size  of  Picture  on  Screen 

Lanternist. — The  battery  of  lantern 
lenses  screwing  into  one  mount  is  likely, 
from  your  description,  to  be  a  set  that  used 
to  be  made  by  a  French  optician  whose 
name  we  forget.  The  lenses  are  to  be  used 
in  pairs  to  give  various  focal  lengths  so 
that  any  desired  size  of  disc  can  be  made 
at  various  distances  from  the  screen.  To 
use  the  table  referred  to  you  must  know  the 
focal  length  of  each  of  the  various  com- 
binations, and  that  may  be  found  as  follows : 
To  find  the  focal  length  of  any  particular 
combination  place  in  the  lantern  a  slide  on 
which  is  a  circular  disc  of  three  inches  di- 
ameter, and  set  the  lantern  at  any  con- 
venient but  known  distance  from  the  screen. 
Multiply  that  distance  by  the  size  of  the 
disc  on  the  slide  and  divide  the  result  by 
the  size  of  the  disc  on  the  screen ;  the  re- 
sult is  the  focus  of  the  combination.  Ex- 
ample :  The  lantern  is  ten  feet  from  the 
screen  and  the  disc  on  the  screen  is  six 
feet.  10  X  3  =  30  -4-  6  =  5.  The  lens  is 
five  inches  focus. 

A  Requisite  to  Business  Success. 

Ambition. — The  specimens  are  decidedly 
above  the  average  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
work  of  all  the  professional  photographers 
that  we  have  seen,  and  if  nothing  more  were 
necessary  to  secure  success,  we  should  ad- 
vise you   to   hang  out  your  shingle,  espe- 


cially as  you  already  have  a  connection  in 
the  town  in  which  you  propose  to  try  your 
fortune.  But  more  than  a  technical  and 
artistic  knowledge  of  photography  is  re- 
quired. The  following,  which  we  clip  from 
Photography,  shows  just  what  we  mean, 
and  if  you  have  that  you  may  fairly  expect 
success : 

"A  doctor,  it  is  said,  will  find  a  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  of  service  to  him  if  he 
wants  to  get  on  in  his  profession,  but  his 
success,  after  all,  turns  most  upon  the  pos- 
session of  a  "good  bedside  manner."  In 
the  same  way,  tact,  the  capacity  of  putting 
a  sitter  at  ease  directly,  the  instinctive  say- 
ing of  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and 
equally  important  the  instinctive  holding 
of  the  tongue  at  the  right  time,  and  busi- 
ness  aptitude,   are   the   requisites   for   suc- 


» 


cess. 

Backing  for  Plates. 

Antiiialation. — We  have  often  said  that 
commercial  backings  are  so  good  and  so 
cheap  that  there  is  no  need  to  bother  with 
the  trouble  of  making  one.  If,  however, 
you  ivill  make  your  own,  the  following  is 
as  good  as  any  other,  and  neither  scales  off 
or  powders,  while  it  is  easily  removed  by 
a  rub  with  a  wet  rag  or  sponge. 

Boil  240  parts  of  orange  shellac  and  40 
parts  of  borax  in  1,000  parts  of  water  till 
the  shellac  is  dissolved,  and  add  4  parts 
each  of  sodium  carbonate  and  glycerine. 
This  may  be  kept  as  a  stock  solution,  and 
when  about  to  back  plates  stir  into  the 
quantity  required  as  much  of  equal  parts  of 
dextrine  and  burnt  sienna  as  will  make  it 
of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  or  so 
as  to  be  easily  applied  with  a  brush.  No 
care  need  be  taken  to  lay  the  color  on  even- 
ly ;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  destroy  the 
reflecting  surface  of  the  glass. 

True  Art  is  Never  a  Caricature  of  Nature. 

W.  H.  Blacar. — The  author  of  the  re- 
production enclosed  in  your  letter  is  not 
by  any  means  one  of  "the  big  ones,"  al- 
though for  sometime  he  has  been  trying  to 
force  himself  to  the  front.  To  that,  of 
course,  we  can  take  no  exception  so  long 
as  it  is  done  in  the  right  way,  although  a 
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recent  letter  in  which  he  speaks  disparaging- 
ly of  at  least  one  worker  as  far  above  him 
as  the  sky  of  a  picture  is  above  the  fore- 
ground. The  reproduction  enclosed  cannot 
properly  be  titled  "Haying,"  although  it 
might  be  called  "The  Last  Load,"  and  as 
such  it  is  just  such  as  is  referred  to  by  The 
Photographic  News  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: "A  favorite  subject  is  the  Last 
Load,  and  in  too  many  cases  the  groups  of 
busy  workers  have  been  carefully  posed 
in  their  various  positions,  and  look  more 
like  statues  or  wooden  figures  than  human 
beings."  Just  think  of  haying  or  even  the 
last  load  in  a  light  that  makes  the  figures 
as  black  as  the  blackest  negro,  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  bright  to  make  strong 
cast  shadows  of  the  horses  in  the  wagon. 
Your  criticism  is  correct,  only  it  might 
have  been  much  stronger,  and  yet  the  au- 
thor of  the  fiasco  aims  at  being  a  leader 
in  pictorial  photography.  He  mistakes  blur 
and  blackness  for  art,  not  yet,  apparently, 
having  learned  the  very  rudiments  thereof; 
yet  foolish  enough  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  one  whose  work  has  been  received  with 
applause  wherever  it  has  been  shown,  and 
that  is  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  ex- 
hibitions of  note  have  been  held. 

A  Question  of  Copyright. 

(Mrs.)  F.  S.  Hunter. — To  make  slides 
for  exhibition  at  the  church  gathering  from 
the  copyright  magazine  pictures  is  as  illegal 
as  if  you  were  to  make  them  for  sale;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  if  applied  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  magazine  would  give  you  the 
necessary  permission.  The  photographs 
that  you  know  have  not  been  copyrighted 
may  be  made  into  slides  with  safety,  nor 
will  there  be  anything  dishonorable  in  so 
copying  and  exhibiting  them.  Bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  should  the  photographer 
copyright  them,  you  must  not  after  that 
either  sell  or  exhibit  them  without  his  con- 
sent. 

Faulty  Trimminqj. 

Fred  T.  Jennings — Yes,  the  print  1819 
in  the  October  number  needs  trimming,  but 
whether  the  print  or  the  block  is  at  fault, 


you  do  not  know.  Neither,  in  fact,  do 
we;  but  the  probability  is  the  latter,  as  had 
the  print  been  so  askew  we  should  have 
noticed  it  with  recommendations  as  to  the 
luture.  The  engraver  is  not  always  to  be 
trusted,  especially  as  at  this  season  he 
works  mostly  by  artificial  light. 

Factorial  Development. 

R.  W.  Blake. — The  developing  factor  of 
a  mixture  of  reducers  is  always  a  mean  of 
those  and  their  proportions  in  such  de- 
velopers. There  being  equal  parts  of  edinol 
and  hydroquinine  in  that  in  question,  and 
the  factor  of  the  former  20  and  of  the  lat- 
ter 5,  its  factor  is  twelve  and  a  half.  We 
have  not  tried  it  in  the  developing  ma- 
chine, but  would  suggest  six  minutes  with 
a  temperature  of  about  60. 

After  Work  on  Negative. 

W.  S.  Duval. — One  of  the  two  prints  sent 
has  its  foreground  and  horses  too  deeply 
printed,  and  the  other  not  sufficiently  so; 
try  for  the  happy  medium.  The  clouds  are 
evidently  over-developed  and  should  be  re- 
duced by  Farmer's  solution  till  they  print 
at  the  same  time  as  the  landscape.  It  is 
easily  done  by  a  moist  tuft  of  cotton  and 
a  circular  motion.  The  simplest  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  dark  part  on  the  right,  prob- 
ably caused  by  an  unnoticed  obstruction 
in  front  of  the  camera,  is  by  trimming  it 
off,  but  as  that  would  make  the  horses  and 
wagon  badly  placed,  we  should  try  to  paint 
it  out  on  the  negative  so  as  to  match  the 
other  parts.  One  or  two  trials  of  that  kind 
of.  work  will  show  that  it  is  simpler  than 
it  looks.  You  will  not  be  aWe  to  make 
properly  exposed  photographs  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  until  you  get  a  more 
rapid  lens  than  that  supplied  with  the 
camera  in  which  this  was  taken,  at  least 
three  times  as  long  was  necessary  to  make 
it  anything  like  of  true  values ;  or  anything 
indeed  than  white  and  black  without  the 
middle  tones  on  which  the  charm  of  a 
photograph  depends.  Thanks  for  good 
opinion  of  the  magazine,  and  in  return  for 
the  benefits  conferred,  all  we  ask  is  that 
you  tell  other  photographers  what  you  tell 
us. 


t 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JUST  BORROW  A  COOKE  LENS 


and  test  it  on  subjects  like  these.  Examiae  the  lens  closely. 
Notice  the  keen  definition  with  the  diaphrag:m  wide  open,  the 
detail  in  the  shadows,  and  that  volume  of  light.  Try  its  cover- 
ing power  and  test  it  for  flare  in  bright  sunshine.  Notice  its 
fine  construction,  its  flange- screw  and  its  exquisite  finish  protected 
with  a  leather  case.  Four  series  are  now  ready,  each  perfect, 
and  with  full  apertures  from  F/8  to  F/4.S.  Write  us.  We'll 
tell  you  which  lens  to  choose  and  why. 


^he  PLATE  FOR  WINTER  LIGHT 

must  of  necessity  be  a  rapid  one,  quick  enough  to  catch  the  image 
and  yet  not  too  quick  to  hold  it  It  Dust  be  just  right  That  calls 
for  a  very  pretty  distinction,  nowhere  any  better  illustrated  than  in 
Hammer's  Extra  Fast  Plate.  We  are  just  a  wee  bit  proud  of  this  plate, 
owing  to  our  own  confidence  in  it  and  the  splendid  success  of  the  men 
who  are  using  it.  These  plates  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  fast,  evenly 
coated  and  absolutely  uniform.  Negatives  on  them  are  brilliant  and 
crisp,  demonstrating  conclusively  that  Hammer's  Extra  Past  Plates  are 

6^e  PLATES  FOR  WINTER  LIGHT 

Send    for    Hammer's   little    book,    "A    Short    Talk   on    Negative 
Making,"  mailed   free   to  any  address.       It's  a  good    thing    to    hare. 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

SAINT  LOVIS.  MISSOURI 

Wben  wrilinx  to  Advcrtiicnplcuc  mention  Ihc  AunicAH  Ahateui  Photoceathil 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  SUITABLE  LOCATION 


THE   LAND   OF   MANATEE 

MANATEE  islhc  mcni  bcaiiliful  MCIian  on  Ihc  world.  th> 


The  Host  Costly  Piece  of  Uteratare  ETer  Issued  by  a  Railroad 


tW  Sent     rM   on    racalpt   •!  t  ■   «•■*<    ta   pay    po«Uc*-  ^B 


J\JLT      IVHTTir       Cenerftl    Industrial    Agent 
•      VT,      WW  M.S.M.  M.  M:^,  PORTSMOUTH,   VA. 

SEABOARD   AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 


t  P>OToa*ArHn. 
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BARRETT'S 

PHOTO  CLOTH 

PERMANENT,  ARTISTIC,  SIMPLE  AND  CHEAP 

NO    SPECIAL    CHEMICALS    REQUIRED.        PRINTS    CAN    BE    WASHED    AND    IRONED 

BARRETT'S  PHOTO  CLOTH  is.  not  a  blue  print  cloth;  it  is  the  finest  grade  of 
mercerized  sateen  treated  with  Sensitol,  the  formula  for  which  we  own  and  have 
improved — the  only  silver  solution  ever  successfully  and  economically  used  to 
sensitize  cloth.  Printing  is  simpler  and  more  rapid  than  with  paper.  One  toning 
produces  rich  li^ht  or  seal  brown  tones.  Prints  are  not  affected  by  sunlight, 
washing  or  chemicals,  bemg  permanent  as  the  cloth  itself.  .  , 

Net  Prices,  express  prepaid,  with  prize  offer  and  full  directions  for  printing  and  making 
many  kinds  of  fancy  work. 

SIZE  WHITE  •COLORED 

^  Dozen  Do^n  ^  Gross  Gross  Dozen 

4x5  1025  $145  $i  8&  |0  85 

OTaf^?M^nts  {                    «>  ^  75  8  45  40 

5x7                                  45  2  65  5  25  60 

6^x  8^                              80  4  75  9  40  1  10 

8     xlU                                  100  5  00  1170  140 

17     X 17  |1  75  8  50  20  85  41  60  4  80 

22x22  290  675  8400  6850  800 

Other  sizes  cut  to  size  at  proportionate  prices  on  orders  of  not  less  than  one  gross  at  a  time.  10-foot  rolls, 
85  in.  wide,  white.  $8.25;  colored,  $4  50.    10-yard  rolls,  85  in.  wide,  white,  $9.60;  colored,  |18.40. 

•NoTB— Colored  cloth  may  be  ordered  in  dozens  all  one  color  or  six  assorted  colors.  White  and  light 
shades  of  blue,  green,  yellow,  larender  and  pink. 

Photographers  find  cloth  prints  the  best  premiums  ever  given  but  their  greatest  value 
is  in  connection  with  Barrett's  Photo  Cloth  Mounts  with  which  they  are  sold  by  the  dozen 
at  a  big  advance  in  price  and  little  in  cost  over  paper  prints.  These  mounts  consist  of  a 
high  grade,  embossed  card  mount  from  the  center  of  which  is  cut  a  S}4x4}i  oval  opening. 
A  thickly  padded  center  piece  exactly  fits  this  opening.  The  cloth  print  is  laid  over  the 
center  piece  and  the  two  are  forced  into  the  opening  in  the  card  mount  from  the  back,  mak- 
ing an  embossed  photograph.  An  oval  piece  of  fancy  paper  is  pa.sted  over  the  back  to  give 
permanency  and  finish.  The  operation  is  simple  and  quick.  The  mounted  print  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

It  will  pay  every  photographer  to  order  a  mounted  art  sample ;  postpaid,  25c. 

Prices,  three  piece  mounts,  25,  $Z  50;  100.  $8.00.     Discounts  to  the  trade  only. 

PRINTS  AND  ENLARGEMENTS.  We  make  prints  from  good  negatives.  Prices 
apply  to  sizes  of  cloth  on  which  printed,  any  color,  regardless  of  size  of  negative.  Sizes  up 
to  8x  10,  50c.  for  first  print,  and  30c.  for  each  extra  one  from  same  negative ;  17  x  17,  75c. 
and  50c.;  22x22,  $1.00  and  75c.  Artistic  border  around  prints  on  22x22  do  h.  25c.  extra. 
Discounts  to  the  trade  only. 

We  make  negatives  (for  cloth  printing  only)  from  any  good  photo  as  follows:  8x10, 
75c.;  lOx  12,  90c.;  11x14.  $1.10;  14x17,  $1.15;  16x20,  $2.00,  and  print  from  them  at  fore- 
going prices.     Discounts  to  the  trade  only. 

Sample  prints  of  art  subjects,  8x10  inches,  unmounted,  for  fancy  work,  or 
4>^  x5.>4  on  6x9  art  mounts.  25c.  each,  postage  paid,  of  6  for  $1.00,  assorted  subjects  and 
colors.  Retail  at  50c.  or  more  each  for  fancy  work  They  sell  "like  hot  cakes"  for  making 
sofa  pillow  covers,  sachet  bags,  pincushion  covers,  handkerchief  cases,  lamp  shades,  trans- 
parencies and  other  fancy  work.  The  sensitized  cloth  is  used  to  advantage  in  place  of  paper 
for  artistic  and  commercial  work. 

Big  money  for  agents  selling  our  copies  on  cloth,  for  sofa  pillows  and  general  fancy  work. 

"THE    OLD    RELIABLE" 

VAN  DYKE  COPYING  CO. 

GEO.  K.  BARRETT,  Prcs.  and  Treas. 

12  and  I4  State  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  the  American  Amateur  Photogkapukr. 
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A     SOLUTION     OF     THE     EMBARRASSING 

HOLIDAY     PROBLEM 

Is  offered,  that  will  meet  in  most  attractive  and  appropriate  form 
every  gift  requirement,  however  extensive  your  list  may  be,  on  plan 
and  terms  that  would  appear  to  be  ridiculously  absurd  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  this  means  of  endeavoring  to  induce 
interest  and  secure  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  our  monthly 
Magazine  of  Art 

THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

STUDIO 

PRONOUNCED  BY  CONNOISSEURS  TO  BE  THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL    AND     ARTISTIC     PERIODICAL     PUBLISHED 


A  year  of  which 
you  may  have 


FRCK 


And  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  yourself,  may  be  used  to  add 
another  and  most  charming  stem  to  your  gift  possibilities,  and  one 
that  will  be  sure  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated — ^the  ever-changing 
variety  and  beauty  of  its  liberal  supply  of  charming  illustrations 
forming  a  constant  source  of  delight  throught  the  year ;  there  being 
over  1 50  illustrations  in  each  number,  beautiful  Color  Work,  Gravures, 
Etchings,  etc.,  in  highest  form  of  Reproductive  Art,  and  Articles  by 
the  foremost  writers  on  art,  all  of  permanent  value. 

Send  for  our  holiday  list  and  special  holiday  proposition — it  will  both 
surprise  and  please  you.     USE  THE  COUPON 


THE    INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO 


T/ie 

Bodley 

Head 


67  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

(Department  S.  C.) 


COUPON 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 
(Department  S.  D.) 

67  FIFTH  AVENUB,  NEW  YORK 

Send  particnlmrt  of  the  holiday  proposition 

adTenited  in  the  December  iatue  of  American 

Amateur  Photographer 

Name 


Address 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  the  Ambrican  Amatbui  PBOTocaaPHnu 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lakewood 

FOR  GOLF 


Reached  only  by 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


I 


I 


FINEST  LINKS 
BEST  HOTELS 
EXCLUSIVE  PATRONAGE 


Photographic  Coloring 

The  Acme  Guide  to  Coloring 
Photographs  of  all  kinds  with 
Transparent    Water   Colors. 


Pooklet  on  application  to  C.  M.  Burt, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  143  Liberty 
Street,  New  York  City 


25  Cents  Post|Niid. 


American  Photographic  Pnhlishing  Co. 
361  Broadway,  New  YorlL 


Artistic  Retouching 

With    Chapters  on   Modeling,   Art, 
Composition,  Style  and  Individuality. 


By  Clara  Weisman. 


Ctoth  Beuod,  156  pp.        Price,  $2.56  Postpaid- 
Tbc  Standard  Book  on  the  Subject. 

American  Photographic  Publishing  Co. 
361  Broadway,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIPTION    BLANK. 


,^igo4. 


The  American  Photo^aphic  Publishing  Co. 


861  Broadwax*  Ni 


Enclosed  find  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  in  pay- 
ment  for  one   year's   subscription  to   the   American 

Amateur  Photographer  beginning 

Signed 


Town. 


State 


When  writini^  to  Advertisers  please  mention  the  All bsican  Amateur  Photogbapusk. 
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Pictorial  Composition 

and  Ibe 

Omcal  Judgment  of  Picttsres 

Br  HENRY  R.  POORK.  A.  N.  A. 


This  book  makc» 


r  reproductions  d(  ii 


FinkLlTi  Itie  prlncipleg  ot  compoutioD  ltc  applied 
Crilienl JndtmrtI  aj  Mdiriiair:  dnJuced. 
PmHmM    -    il.60 

COMPOSITION 

By  ARTHUR  W.  DOW 

Mr.  Daw  la  iaiiniciar  in  Piatt  IdHiIuic.  BrooklTo, 
■nd  in  the  Art  Mudenti'  Lugue  of  New  York;  ind 
tbti  book  prtMnU  the  miiTi  Iralum  of  the  new 
■yicem  olart  iuuruction  which  bu  becndeTclopcd 
by  Mr.  Dow. 

"Porteachen  and  (tudenta  of  druwlDg  we  hirt 
nothiDg  more  rich  )n  InlercK  than  Thii  renuliablt 
volnoe.  NoihiDccan  be  more  inipidaBioitude*! 
or  teacher  than  a  careful  etudr  of  'Compoaitlon,^ " 
—  TAi  /lUtftmJfml. 

QMtrtft   BMrdi   ScTcn]  Inadrcd  Ohtitnttou 

Post-paid    .    si.M 

American  Photo  Publishing  G>^ 

36f  Broftdway,  New  YoA. 


SOME  GOOD  BOOKS 

CneMISTRY  FOR  FMOTOaRAPHeRS.     Br  C  P. 

PRACTICAL  PICTORIAL  PHOTOaRAPHY.     By 

Hondey  Hinlon.     In  twr ■ ' -~ 

Ihe  other.   Each  part,  &> 


]□  two  uparale  ps 


t  of  370  pata  E^^nl  eon 
1  work    la    all    bianchc 


PRACTICAL  ENLARQINO.    By  Job 


PICTORIAL  COHPOsmoN  aod  tkc  CrtUcal  Jade- 
Maul  Ol  PICIDrea.  A  bandbooli  for  lludenu  and  laven  ot 
An.    By  Henry  R.  Poore,  A.N. A.  Sto.  Price  tt.  poit-paid 

CARBON  PHOTOORAPnY  MADE  EASY.     By  Th« 

lllinE.oRh.  1  he  lueit  .nd  beu  work  on  the  lubjcct.  1  bnr- 
liughly  e.pUini  Ihe  pn.ceis  from  Ihe  Mnsitiiing  sf  the  tisnir 
Eo  tbe  finuhed  pnni,  double  and  single  Eraiufer  vith  a 
chapter  on  oiolype  and  gum-bichmmate  printLDg.     Piice  jo 

PrtOTO^RAnsOPTIIEYEAR.    The  itaodarf  recon* 

I   OP  TMOTC 

.    compjele    coJIeCtica     ■ 
very  branch  of  ib*  ar 
rice  y,  centi,  poM-pairt. 

AMEKICAN  PHOTO.  PUBUSHING  CO. 
Ul  BroadwftT.  M»w  Tark. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

OF    THE 

AMERICAN    AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHER 

580  Pages,     llbstrated,    A  few  on  hand  of  igoi,  1903, 1903.  1904, 

Cloth  bound.  Former  price  Si  00  net.  We  will  clo^ 
ttaem  nut  at  $1.29,  Postage  or  Hxpreas  Prepaid. 
Vol.    XV    {1903),    in    Paper    Cover,    fi.oo    Postpaid. 


AriBRICAN  PHOTOaiCAPHIC  PUBLISMlNa  CO., 


361  Broalway.  NBW  YORK 


PORTFOLIO  COUPON 


Subailtled  for  CritidiB  bj 
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£,astinan 


Kodak 

ROCHESTER.   N.  ' 


Company 


TOO  FAST  FOR  IOWA. 

N.  C.  Film  Catches  the  Famous 
Pacer  in  -j-ijr  op  *  Second. 
Evidence  of  the  qualily  of  N.  C. 
Film  and  of  the  perfect  working  of 
the  Developing  Machine  has  been 
coming  in  very  rapidly  of  late,  but 
we  have  never  harped  very  much  on 
the  extreme  speed  of  our  film  because 
we  believe  that  speed  is  not  the  first 
desideratum  in  film  or  plate.  A  letier 
and  photograph  received  from  Mr. 
Leonard  B.  Robinson  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  covering  the  speed  question  are 
both  so  good,  -however,  that  we  feel 
that  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
photography  should  have  the  benefit 
of  them. 


THE   LETTER. 

Sioux  City.  la.,  Oct  7,  1904. 
Eastman  Kodak  Compa.nv, 
CenUemen: — 

Like  many  other  amaleiire  I  have  long 
used  the  Eastman  roll  films  for  ordinary 
work.  L.ast  month  &  big  fair  was  held 
at  Sioux  City  and  races  were  given  on 
the  fastest  tr.irk  in  the  West,  and  one  of 
the  acknowledgf  d  best  in  the  country. 

I  wished  to  make  a  large  number  of 
nej^niives  of  these  races  and  had  not 
enough  holders  lor  dry  plates.  I  there- 
lore  determined  to  see  if  1  could  not  use 
my  roU-holdtr  and  film,  and  get  passable 
results.  I  could  carry  plentv  of  rolls  and 
develop  them  in  the  KodaK  Developing 
Machine  and  hoped  the  convenience  of 
using  such  material  would  compensate 
lor  not  using  the  most  rapid  dry  plates  on 
the  market. 

I  am  sending  yon  hy  this  mail  an  8  x  to 
Bromide  enlargement  of  one  of  my  nega- 


When  wrillDi  to  AdTcrliicri  pleuc  mentian  the  Amitc 


I  Amativ*  pBonwurHuu 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Erastman    Kodak    Company 

ROCHESTER.   N.  Y. 


lives  made  as  above,  full  data  being  writ- 
ten on  the  back.  The  original  negatives 
^re  all  4x5,  and  while  I  believe  this  one  to 
be  a  jewel  in  the  way  of  high  speed  work, 
I  have  nearly  a  hundred  others  just  as 
perfect 

This  is  another  ailment  for  your  devel- 
oping machine  and  is  certainly  proof  of  the 
extreme  rapidity  of  your  film.  Recollect 
the  lens  worked  only  at /.  6.8. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Leonard  B.  Robinson. 

In  addition  to  the  data  gfiven  in  the 
letter  Mr.  Robinson  gives  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

**Iowa,*'  pacer,  property  of  H. 
Woods,  Eldon,  la.,  winning  a  heat 
in  2:ioJ^  at  Sioux  City,  Sept.  9, 
1904.  Eastman  N.  C.  Film,  lens 
y.  6.8,  exposure  ^J^  second.  Machine 
Developed  Negativ  e.  Print  enlarged 
on  Eastman's  Platino. 

He  pertinently  concludes  the  data 
with  the  question  : 

Is  Eastman  Film  Fast? 


ANOTH£,R  GREAT 
VICTORY  IN  MAN- 
CHURIA. 

In  the  Nov.  5th  number  of  Collier's 
Weekly  appears  Frederick  Palmer's 
account  of  the  fighting  at  Liao-Yang, 
which  he  characterizes  as  the  **  Great- 
•est  Battle  Since  Gettysburg."  The 
story  of  the  battle  is  superbly  illus- 
trated by  photographs  taken  by  Col- 
lier's War  Photographer,  James  H. 
Hare,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
made  with  a  Kodak  and  the  Kodak 
Developing  Machine.  On  another 
page  we  give  a  reproduction  from 
one  of  them  showing  Mr.  Hare  in 
•company  with  a  Japanese  officer. 

The  success  which  the  Kodak  has 
-achieved  at  the  front  would  have  been 
remarkable  under  any  circumstances, 
but  it  is  the  more  marked  from  the 
fact  that  many  plate  cameras  were 
taken  to  the  front — or  as  near  to  the 
front  as  they  could  be  carried — yet 
practically  all  of  the  really  important 


pictures  which  have  been  published, 
are  from  Kodak  negatives. 

To  this  fact  we  have  the  testimony 
of  an  array  of  brilliant  correspondents 
and  enterprising  publishers.  The 
new  facts  that  are  coming  out  almost 
daily  show  the  exceptional  reliability 
of  the  Kodak — its  adaptation  to  work 
of  the  most  important  character. 

We  opine  that  in  future  little  will 
be  heard  from  those  who  in  the  past, 
for  pecuniary  reasons,  have  pro- 
claimed in  their  writings  that 
**  Kodaks  are  never  used  for  serious 
work." 


A  PERFECT  SLIDE. 

A  clever  photographer  may  make  a 
good  picture  with  a  rickety  camera 
and  an  inferior  lens  or  even  with  no 
lens  at  all;  he  may  sometimes  hit  it 
luckily  and  make  an  *' artistic"  print 
on  a  poor  piece  of  photographic  pap>er 
— but  when  it  comes  to  making 
lantern  slides  the  quality  must  be 
upon  the  glass  or  his  task  is  hopeless. 

Delicate  gradation,  fine  grain,  crisp- 
ness  without  harshness,  a  thin  crystal 
glass  support  and  absolute  freedom 
from  mechanical  blemishes  are  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  good  slide. 
All  these  qualities  are  combined  in 
Eastman's  Lantern  Slide  Plates — 
for  nearly  two  decades  the  standard 
of  quality. 


Mezzo-Tone 

combines  a  delightful 
^irarmth  of  tone  and 
softness  of  texture» 
"with  perfect  sin^plicity 
of  manipulation. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  plesse  mention  the  Amiiicam  Amatxub  Pbotogiaphbb. 


ADVERTISEMENT  S. 


Erastman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER.   N.  Y. 
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(    AMATCtlm    rHOTOGKArUII. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just  a  Second ! 


That's  the  time  it  takes  to  burn  an 


ELASTMAN 

Flash  Sheet 


In  effect  it's  a  short  "time  exposure" — other 
flashlights  are  "snap  shots."  Every  photog- 
rapher knows  that  for  portraiture,  time  expos- 
ures give  better  results  than  "snaps."  What  is 
true  in  daylight  work  holds  true  in  flashlight. 
That's  why  Eastman  Flash  Sheets  are  best  for 
portraiture. 


EASTMAN   KODAK  CO. 
Sold  by  all  dealers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  r/riting  to  Advertisers  please  mention  the  American  Amatevk  Pbotogbapbib. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When  writincta  Advcrtlicn  plcue  mention  tbe  Ame*icak  Amatbuh  PmnosiAniu. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FACTOR   DEVELOPMENT 


DESCRIBED 

AND 


DEVELOPING     FORMULAS 

R,evised  and  Simplified 

In  our  Booklet 


€€ 


Art    of  Neg^ative 


MaKin^ 


$9 


Jast  issued.    Send  for  a  Copy. 
===  FREE.  == 


M.   A.   SE£D   DRY  PLATK  CO. 


ST.  I^OUIS,  MO. 


Nemr  York  Office 
57  Ernst  9tK  Street 


When  writinff  to  AdTertisert  plctM  meatioii  the  AiiniCAii  AicATivm  Photowafhu. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CAMERAS  MID  LENSES'; 


BattoM  PrKc* 


Arthur  Peebles  Smith 

EXPERT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

368  Main  Street.       New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

MAHUFACrURBK    OF 

LANTERN    SLIDES 

Pfadn  or  Colored  for  Lecturers,  Scientific  Uses 


STANDARD 
o/ THE  WORLD 

IMPERIAL  LANTERN  SLIDE  PLATES 
are  now  used  by  many  large  slide  makers 
to  the  trade  and  all  unite  in  their  praise. 

Professional  slide  makers  and  dealers  should 
write  for  particulars. 
Cost  no  more. 
For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

G.    GENNER.T 

N«w  TorlE 
S4  K.  IStK  «tra«t 


Something  New  in  Enlarging 

\I/E  can  furnish  you  Bromide  Enlargements  without  the  unwieldy 
"'  and  curving  mounts  that  you  are  used  to.  Our  enlargements 
are  no  heavier  than  an  ordinary  business  card  and  will  remain 
absolutely  flat. 

8x10 tt.OO 

Iixt4 1.S0 

14x17 2.00 

16x20 ".  2.S0 

Mail  us  a  plate  or  film  and  see  what  we  can  do.  All  our  work 
is  of  the  higher  grade.  Developing  received  before  noon  ready  the 
same  day.     Glass  negatives  should  be  sent  by  express. 

JACKSON    &    SEnnELHEYER 

169  WABASH   AVENUE  CHICAQO 

When  irritin(io  AdvcrliKn  plnKraention  the  Audium  Amatkui  PKQToaiArBn. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pictures 
JITounteb 

HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


Hive  in  ezccllcDce  fttalluij  Uwir 
own.  The  best  reialts  are  onl; 
produced  by  tbe  best  methods  tad 
nteins— the  best  results  In  Photo- 
erkph.  Poster  ind  other  raoontiiii 
can  ODljr  be  attained  bj  usioi  the 
best  mountiD(  paste — 
KIGCHNS' PHOTO  MOUNTER 


A  j-oK.  Jar  prepaid  by  mall  lor  y>  ou., 
or  ciccnisn  (reo,  Irom 

CHAS.  M.  HiaOINS  &  CO.,  HUn. 

New  Y*rk        Chkaca       Londoa 
oDHIc*:     271  Nlntb   Straet )  Braakln,N.V., 

N.~  .    I.A.-..  Bt.U.W  ~— M  )  U.  S.  A. 


RKMry:  >«0-344BlghibStrM(( 


^Vmnt«d— Amateurs  having  cameras  (not  kodaks) ,  4x5,  or  any  size  larger,  can  cam  tS.OO 
per  week  taking  pjctnres  for  ns  at  home.  Send  stamp  Iot  particulars.  Oval  Pottrait  Company, 
Caxton  Building,  Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


^/7c  Tourist  Graflex 


is  the  practical  Camera  as  it 

ALLOWS    YOU 
TO  SEE 


the  Image  full  size  and  right  side 
up   at   the  instant   of    Exposure. 


Rapidly  Moving  Objects 


can  be  photographed  sharp  and  distinct  by  means 
of  the  GRAPHIC  FOCAL  PLANE  SHUTTER 
working  from  1-1200"  of  a  second  to  1-l.J  second. 
The  Shutter  may  also  be  adjusted  for  time  expos- 
ures of  any  duration. 


»»«  CRAri,EX  is  tho  l4l0al  c»mora  for  photographing  Child- 
ron  Straat  Scenes,  Aistomobilea  or  Race  TracK  WotK,  affording 
life  and  animation  not  secured  br  anx  other  snethod. 

OUR.  NEIV   CATALOGUE  ON    REQUEST. 
ASK  TOUR  DEAK^ER  ABOUT  CRAri,EX   QUALITY. 

The  Folmer  ®  Schwing  Mfg'.  Co. 

407  BROOME  STREET,    NEW  YORK. 

When  writidf  IB  Adreilueri  pliuc  mentioii  the  Ahuicai)  AUATiut  PHOTOOULrBnt. 


ADVERTI  "^  EMENTS. 
ACME     TRANSPARENT 

LANTERN    SLIDE.    COLORS 

THE      BEST      AND      HOST      PERMANENT      SLIDE      COLORS      PRODUCED 


Acme  Transparent  Colors,  for  colorbg  photographs  Can  be  used  on  aU 
matt  snrfscQ  ^pers  by  using  Acme  Solution.  Set  6  colors,  li.OO;  set  i6  colors,  $Z50; 
solution,  50c.    At  all  pbotographlc  or  Rrtist  materials  dealers,  or  of 

acme:  water  color  co. 

86  IVabash  Avenue        .         .         .         .-       Chicago 

who  will  be  glad  to  send  bonklet  on  application 


Ne^^  Ideas  in  Platinotype 


OUR  EXTRA  HEAVY  PAPERS,  smooth  and  rough  Burfaoe.  are  now 
made  in  Sepia.  These  papers,  for  the  very  (inest  Portraits  and 
Landscapes,  are  Superb  and  in  a  class  by  themsalves. 
MAKE  your  own  Postal  Cards  in  Platinotype  from  your  own  negatives, 
SENSITIZED  POST  CARDS  on  Extra  Heavy  Smooth  Paper! 
Package  containing  ore  dozen  cards,  developer,  clearing  solution,  two 
masks,  and  directions,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  8a  cents. 


IVILLIS  <SX  CLEMENTS,  PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


LEARN  A  DELIQHTPUL  PROFESSION  that  pays  welL  Good  positions 
secured  for  graduates.  Terms  easy  and  living  inexpensive.  Fit  yourself  to 
ENGAGE    IN    A   BUSINESS"  OF    YOUR    OWN    on   limited    capital. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.       Addm: 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OP   PHOTOGRAPtlY.  913  Wabash  Ave..  EfflnKham,  III. 

In  rannccliw)  xiih  lh«  Biucll  CoUcec  of  Phalo-Eptn«iDi. 
WbcD  writiRf  to  AdreitiMn  pleuc  mcnlion  Ihc  AunicAM,  AMATnni  PaoTOisurBia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIRST  CLASS  COMMERCIAL  PHO- 
TOGRAPHER WANTED:  one  who  thor- 
oaglil;  tuiderstands  printing,  developlag 
and  toning  small  pictnrea  tor  comroercial 
purposes.  Good  salary  to  right  pari:y, 
AddresB  COMMERCIAL, 

care  of  American  Photo  Pub.  Co. 

361  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR.    SAK,K. 

5x7  Long  FocMCamera  with  convertible  lens 
and  aatomattc  ahntter.  Cost  $47-00  new  and 
bas  only  been  used  twice.  Price.  Jnclufling 
leather  carrying  case  and  six  plate  holders, 
$33  00.  Also  an  Bxio  View  Camera  and  three 
hoiders,  and  new  canvas  carrying  case,  length 
of  bellows,  a8  inches.  Sell  for  fzooo:  or  wiU 
include  fine  B  &  L.  Rectilinear  Lens  mounted 
in  Unicum  Shutter  with  the  camera  for  $SSOo, 
Address  Mra.  L.  Myers,  90  Elm  St.,  New  York. 


Scenic  BacKgrounds 

rOR   I905 

PACHABD  BIOTBEBS       BOSTOH.  MASS. 

The    Oldest    Established    House  In  America 
Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free, 


Personally  Conducted 
Tours  to 

California 

VIA  THE 

New  York  Central 
Lines 

Will  move  at  frequent  intervals 
in  December,  January,  February, 
March  and  May. 

For  particulars,  inquire  of  ticket 
agents  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  or  enclose  a  two  cent  stamp 
for  a  copy  of  "America's  Winter 
Resorts,"  to  George  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


h 


R  R  U  X  O 

IS   TUB  BKST 

Developing  Paper 

on  the  market  Thousands  u^ng  it  say  so. 
Buy  direct  form  the  factory  and  save  money. 
Send  to-day  for  prices.  Enclose  ten  cents  for 
sample  package  with  developer  and  prints. 
Agents  wanted.     Paper  made  in  all  grades. 

Kilborn  Photo  Papor  Gompany 


Nanalkctnmt 


C«4*r  R»pMi,  Um 


ting  to  Ad*crtwen  plou 


1    PHOTOGtArHn. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  Good  Photographs 

A  CONTINUOUS  CONTEST  BY  THE 
BUFFALO  EXPRESS.  PRIZES  EVERY  WEEK. 


FROM  $5.00  TO  $25.00  WEEKLY  FOR  THE  BEST  PICTURE 

SUITABLE  FOR  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


''The  Express'*  is  having  a  continuous  camera  con- 
test Each  week  it  prints  one  or  more  of  the  photo- 
graphs which  it  deems  best  suited  to  amuse,  instruct, 
entertain  or  delight  its  readers. 

The  one  of  the  highest  merit  will  receive  a  prize  of  at 
least  $5.  All  others  used  will  be  paid  for  at  the  nominal 
price  of  1 1  each.  But  to  each  picture  which  shows  unusual 
merit  an  additional  prize,  varying  from  $5  to  $20,  will 
be  given. 

No  one  is  barred  from  these  competitions,  but  no  con- 
tributor must  send  in  more  than  five  subjects  during  any 
one  week  and  no  one  must  expect  his  photographs  returned 
to  him  unless  he  incloses  with  them  a  properly  stamped 
and  addressed  return  wrapper. 

We  prefer  glossy  prints  unmounted  and  mailed  flat, 
wiih  a  proper  protector  to  preserve  them  from  wrinkling. 
We  can  use  platinum  prints,  but  they  don't  reproduce  so 
well  as  silver  prints  and,  therefore,  their  chances  of  taking 
prizes  are  not  so  good. 

Address  your  packages  to  the  editor  of 

THE    ILLUSTRATED    EXPRESS, 


When  writing  to  Advertisen  please  mention  the  Ambkican  Amatzuk  Photogkafhzb. 


•A 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  PLATE" 


Correct  interpretation  of  detail,  color  value,  tonal  qiialily  aad  atmosphere 
is  necessary  in  the  making  of  a  satisfactory  negative. 


CRAMER'S  ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES 


are  unsurpassed  for  studio  work.  Brilliant,  rapid  and  color  sensitive  to  a 
wide  range  of  colors,  the  CRAMER  ISO  PLATE  produces  negatives  of 
the  highest  technical  excellence  and  of  the  most  delicate  color  values. 
The  increasing  demand  for  the  Tso  plate  is  the  best  guarantee  of  its  suc- 
cess Place  a  trial  order  now  for  winter  use,  and  note  the  results.  "It's 
all  in  the  plate" — the  Cramer  Isochromatic.      Send  for  booklet. 
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CHICAGO                                                  SAN  PRANCrSCO 
M  Stale  SirMi                                      Rmh  38,  Bl9  Market  Street 

>EW  YORK 
U  Uaivcraltr  PIim 

«(  ^r\1Jg'\»*       COMBINED    PLATE   AND 
^VJtlLVJ  PRINT    WASHER 


No  Vorteat  TKoroutf  h 

No  Ovorflow  R»pid  'WasKing 


The  "SOHO"  is  the  first  washer  and  the  best  one  for  both  plates  and  prints. 
It  has  a  perforated  bottom  which,  having  ridges  on  one  side  for  washing  plates, 
need  only  be  reversed  to  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  for  washing  prints. 

1 3  plates  any  size  up  to  5  x  7.     50  to  1 00  prints.     Price  $4  50. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

S3  Z,.  LkRo  Stroet        C.     G£NNERT        34  A  sec  13tK  St. 
Chicago  MAKER  New  TorR 

When  writing  to  Advertucn  pluM  mention  the  AnniCAi)  Auateub  PHOroaurBiK. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Automatic  Development 

(MACHINK.    TANK    OB.      FACTOR.IAI,) 

requires  a  Developer  that  admits 
of  great  latitude  in  exposure,  use 

E    D    I    N    O    I^ 

AND     GET     THE     BEST     RESULTS 

Now  used  in  one  of  the  largest  machines  in  oper- 
ation (capacity,  5,000  feet  of  film  per  day,  developed 
in  one  solution  of  10  gallons). 


FARBENFABRIKEN  OF  ELBERFELD  CO.,  ^5^f^\SM^^^ 


LEARN   PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


The  profenloo  ia  ithich  workmeD  commiind  bigh  wss«,  uid  an  otTcr  out  ol  work.      A  Bood  Ptaoto-BosnTer 

We  have  ibT  oaly'coVicarof  Photo-En Eraiing  ia  America.     Term!  eauy  ood  Uving  innpcstivt.     GOOD  POSI- 
TIONS GUARANTEED. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  Bnely  illustrated  catalogue. 

813  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  III.  BISSELL  C0LLE6C  OF  PNOTO-ENGMV  w 

When  writing  to  AdveniunpleaKmentioD  the  Ahkicah  AHATEUk  Pbotooiaiva. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PH01 
ENCI 
ARTl 


BO  far  produced. 


.    The  tost 
For  further  info rmsl'i 


THE  CLEVELAND   SALES   CO. 

788-789  Central  Tni»t  B'ld'g,     CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
POSITIVELY       THE       BEST 


ir   yon    want    dUBlitr    USX    tb«    Atffti     !.•&«•»     Slid*     Plat* 

BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS.      213-215  Water  Street.  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


'T*HE  Fofce  of  Advertising  is  speot  unkss  the 
article  advertised  is  one  of 

EXCELLENCE 

Tfie  object  of  this  advertiseioent  is  to  iastiU 
into  you  some  of  the  confidence  which  we 
have  in  the  ezceUetice  of  the 

HELIAR  Lens 


the  latest  VOIGTLAENDER  aoastigmat  and 
the  ffreatett.  We  can  eathuse  rou  if  70U  will  let  us  atai  you  a  lens  on  TEN 
DAYS  TRIAL. 


The  Voigtiaender  &  Son  Optical  Co. 

137  West  23r(l  Street,     NEW  YORK 


THE   WVNNE    "INFALLIBLE" 
Photograpblc    Exposure    Meter 

is  Ad  unerriDg  fuide  Id  Ihecorrtctcxpoiure  required 
for  cvtry  ipfrcd  of  pjjttv  on  everr  kmd  at  tubjcct. 


THE    WVNNE   "INFALLIBLE" 
Photographic    Print    Meter 

'    I        rar  prmonii   Pluinaiype,  CirboD,  ^miiiHn'  Sun 


PRIirr  METER 
Made  In  MIokel  Silver  Cases  only, 

price fS.SO.      ln-.i.™unilo.n.l<,=« 


NEGATIVE  METER 

Price,  Nickel  Case, Ca-BO 

Price,  Silver  Case, $8.00 

Price,  Solid  Silver, O-BO 

SHUTTER    SPEED    TESTER 

The  "Inlalliblc,"  Invil.       ■      ' 

Old  Meier*  brougbl  "iip- 

Onr  Ek»«nu«  Natan  will  b*  Mat  an  awra»l  tmr  *  farUlgkl,  as  TMalpI  af  arlca 

The  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 

237  C.  South  Fourth  Street,      Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Wlicn  wniirgto  AdvcnisenpUaKmeniion  ihc  American  Ahateui  rHOTOCiintu. 


